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THE PREFACE 


In the preparation of this book the author's purpose has 
been to present a narrative o£ human progress in all 
branches of civilization from its beginnings in ancient 
Egypt and the Tigris-Euphrates Valleys to the present 
day, not too detailed for effective use by students in the 
second year of high school. An effort has been made to 
arrange the material in logical fashion and to stress the 
causes, meaning, and results of the great historical move- 
rr^ents. The life of the people has been emphasized but 
not so much as to necessitate condensing the skeleton of 
political history to mere hazy generalizations. Without 
good understanding of the main facts of political and eco- 
nomic history, descriptions of how the people lived are less 
valuable. Wars have not been emphasized but occasionally 
a word picture of a decisive battle has been inserted to 
arouse interest. Grown-ups still like to read about a good 
fight and certainly high school boys h^ve not yet developed 
beyond it. It is hoped that the book may prove interesting 
to readers and students. 

To write a book covering so wide a field without falling 
into an occasional error would be extremely difficult and 
the writer does not pretend entirely to have escap:ed. But 
from the schr^iarly revision and criticisms of several kind 
friends he has benefited greatly and hopes errors will be few. 
The material of the book has been apportioned so as to lay 
greatest emphasis on modem world history. Starting with 
a brief survey of the progressive civilization made in the 
Andent Orient^ giving more detail on that of the Greeks 
and Romans and somewhat more on that of Medieval 
Europeans, the treatment becomes fuller as the present time 
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is approached and greatest emphasis is laid on world history 
since 1870 and especially since the treaties of peace were 
made in 1919. An effort has been made to connect up 
facts in earlier history with present day conditions. Com- 
parisons have been suggested in the questions which follow 
each main topical division of the text. 

The maps have been made by experts in the service of 
the publishers and the illustrations chosen to bring out 
salient features of the subject matter. The "'Suggested 
Questions” are intended to stimulate thought and investi- 
gation by teachers and pupils. They are followed by 
references to primary sources and secondary works likely 
to be used by pupils. No effort has been made to give an 
exhaustive bibliography. Suggested works of historical 
fiction are also appended in the hope that teachers will use 
these to help arouse interest in historical reading. Refer- 
ences to various special topics likely to be of interest and 
value to pupils follow the ""References for Reading.” At 
the close of the book there are lists of reference books 
classified in the hope that teachers who can get only a few 
books will be helped to choose wisely. For general reference 
reading several duplicate copies of the best books are better 
than a far larger number of single copies. 

The author is indebted to several friends for their help 
and encouragement, but most of all to that most inspiring 
teacher beloved by hosts of graduates of his Alma Mater, 
Dr. William H. Mace, without whose helpful suggestions 
and kindly criticisms the book would never have been 
completed, 

Clarence Perkins 
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A HISTORY OF 

EUROPEAN PEOPLES 


THE FIRST EMPIRES OP CIVILIZATION 

EARLY PROGRESS OP MANKIND 

WHAT HISTORY IS 

One of our leading historians has defined history as the 
written record of the human race. Following this definition, 
histone times are those of which wntten records exist. 
Prehistoric times are the countless ages that passed before 
writing was invented. Notwithstanding the lack of written 
records of prehistoric times, much can be learned about 
them from the weapons, tools, bones, drawings, and other 
remains occasionally found buried under layers of earth 
that have been accumulating for thousands of years. Such 
objects, which are few and scattered, are our primary or 
first-hand sources of information for those early ages. 

When men learned to write, and so could leave written 
accounts of their deeds and thoughts, primary sources began 
to be more complete. The earliest writings were cut in 
stone or scratched on clay tablets. These methods made 
writing slow work and such records are not numerous. They 
need to be pieced out by remains such as forts, temples, 
tombs, statues, and jewelry, as well as by tools and weapons 
which have survived in larger quantity from later ages. 
These and the scanty writings on stone or in clay are 
all the primary sources we have for early Egyptian and 
Babylonian history. As time went on, the Egyptians learned 
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2 EARLY PROGRESS OP MANKIND 

to write on a thin material called papyrus, made from 
a reed that grew along the Nile. Later the Greeks and 
Romans made a parchment out of sheepskin, and this was 
used in Europe until about 1200 a.d., when paper slowly 
began to take its place. It was not until after the invention 
of printing in the fifteenth century that books became at 
all common. Up to that time writing had been a highly 
specialized work, and our primary sources were produced by 
a educated class, chiefly monks and priests. After the 
Renaissance, however, our primary sources are more often 
the work of men of lower rank and less specialized con- 
ditions, and these sources give us a fairly complete record 
of the times in which they were made. 

STEPS IN THE RISE OF MANKIND FROM BARBARISM 

Long ages before men learned to write, human beings 
lived on this earth in a state of savagery. At first they did 
not even know how to make a fire. Only very slowly after 



many hundred thousands of years of our time did they 
advance to civilized life. We learn about the lives of these 
prehistoric men from the bones, tools, and refuse they left 
in caves, mounds, and graves. Their earliest tools and 
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weapons were most probably of wood. Gradually they 
learned to chip hard stones so as to give them sharp edges, 
and used them for hand axes and weapons. After many 



A CROSS SECTION OF THE RUBBISH IN A CAVE OF THE 


NORTH MEDITERRANEAN COAST 

The diagram shows successive blrfck layers of ashes from hres kept burn- 
ing constantly by the cave dwellers. The lighter spaces between the lines of 
ashes are accumulations of stone, dust, and animal bones, in long periods when 
the cave was not inhabited. Study of the bones and tools found in the layers 
indicates the coming of different races of men and great changes in climate in 
the passing of long ages 

more centuries they learned how to put wooden handles on 
their stone tools. 

The period when stone implements were used is called 
the Stone Age. It lasted many thousands of years and was 
followed by the Bronze Age. The discovery of metals and 
their use made great changes. Without these metals we 
could hardly live today. Copper, the first metal used, was 
too soft to keep a sharp edge. A little tin was then added. 
The resulting bronze was much harder and yet could be 
fashioned into many shapes. For many centuries no other 
metal was known. Then at last iron was discovered, a 
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4 EARLY PROGRESS OF MANKIND 

harder metal and much better for making tools and weapons. 
Men who had iron could make stronger scythes and plows 
and get better crops. They could also defeat their enemies 
in war. Iron was the most valuable metal at that time. 



Prehistoric man took other important steps upward when 
he learned to tame the dog, the goat, the cow, the hog, the 
sheep, and, last of all, the horse, and make them serve man. 
This domestication of animals enabled men to get their 
living more securely than by hunting and fishing, and also 
made them travel widely to find pasture for their herds. 
They were still nomads. The next step was to learn to 
plant seeds of the various grains that grew wild and to raise 
regular crops for food. To do this they could no longer 
wander so much. At last they were farmers. Gradually 
the farmers felt the need for better plows or shoes than 
they could make themselves. Then some men began 
devoting themselves to the making of tools, shoes, or 
clothing, exchanging these articles for the crops of the 
farmers. Others stored up the extra produce of farmers or 
shoemakers and later sold it. Thus arose the manufacturing 
and the merchant classes. 

Another great step toward civilization was the evolution 
of writing. I ^The earliest common way to write was by 
pictures, one for each object. For example, if a man 
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wished to tell that he had gone hunting and had killed 
some ducks he would picture a man with his weapon and 
the number of ducks he had killed, all traced very crudely. 
^Later, pictures were made to stand for certain ideas as well 
as objects. For example, war might be represented by two 
arrows pointed at each other. After this form of writing 
came into general use, men needed more exact pictures than 
they then had. For example, a circle might stand for any 
of a number of objects, as the sun, the moon, a grindstone, 
a cheese, or a balk's. So it was necessary to work out more 
definite symbols, each to stand for one idea or word. The 
next stage in writing was to make the picture stand, not for 
an object or word, but for a single syllable of that word. 
This required a great number of symbols, and the ancient 
Babylonians are known to have used as many as five 
hundred of them in writing their language,|i The last step 
was to represent each sound of the humm voice by a 
sign or letter. Thus with a much smaller number of signs 
every language sound could be spelled out. About the 
tenth century b.c., the Phoenicians, a commercial people 

ABGD EV ZCHTHIC LMNSOPTSKQRSHT 

y 2 h ^ 09)Z.Q-\W'f. 

THE PHOENICIAN ALPHABET 

living at the east end of the Mediterranean, had such an 
alphabet of twenty-two letters. Recent discoveries tend 
to prove that these letters were first invented on the island 
of Crete, and were adopted, with changes, by the Phoenicians. 

In addition to the advances in civilization already men- 
tioned, primitive man was learning cooking, pottery making, 
spinning and weaving, house building, and many other 
useful occupations. Counting and crude arithmetic, the 
making of a calendar, and the making of great, rough-hewn 
statues and monuments must also be mentioned as evidences 
of progress. 
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EARLY PROGRESS OF MANKIND 
CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

REASONS FOR ITS RISE 

Some of these important steps toward civilization were 
taken in Europe and America at different times, but Gie 
earliest extensive progress was made in a region often spoken 
of as the Fertile Crescent, as well as in the Nile Valley, a 
somewhat detached extension of the Crescent toward the 
southwest. The lands of the Fertile Crescent proper extend 
along the east end of the Mediterranean and along the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers to the Persian Gulf. 
But it was especially in the Nile Valley and at the east end 
of the Crescent that people advanced far in the earliest times 
of which we have written records. In these great rir or 
valleys men prospered exceedingly and so had leisure to 
make great gains in civilization which were not made 
elsewhere until many centuries later. 

Egypt is made by the Nile River. For six hundred miles 
the stream has cut its path through the hills and fertilized 
a strip of land about twenty miles wide along its course. 
Then in the north the river reaches a great delta built up 
by the mud carried down by its waters. It very seldom 
rains in Egypt, but each July the Nile overflows and spreads 
rich soil over the land in the valley. Not until November 
does the water go down, and so every year the land is given 
new fertility and a thorough soaking. 

Farmers could raise enormous crops on a few acres of 
Nile Valley land. This fact enabled a large population to 
live in Egypt, and the fanner who obtained a considerable 
piece of land had far more produce than he could use. 
Wanting better houses, better clothes, and better tools than 
he could make for himself, such a well-to-do farmer traded 
his extra produce with men who began to specialize in 
making these articles.- This enabled the carpenter and other 
artisans to earn their living without farming. Gradually 
other specialists such as merchants and bankers appeared. 
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and also professional men such as doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers. In early times there was a living for such persons 
only in rich lands like Egypt. There most of the steps 



toward higher civilization already mentioned had been taken 
before 3000 b.c. 

The Eg37'ptians had learned also to measure time and had Other 
made a calendar of twelve months of thirty days each, with f ^vances 
five extra feast days, to make a year of 365 days. They had Nation " 
learned to make papyrus, an excellent thin and pliable 
material on which to write, to prepare ink, and to use a 
sharpened reed with which they wrote a peculiar alphabet 
of twenty-four letters combined with a number of signs for 
certain objects and ideas. But they had not yet passed 
into the Iron Age. 


THE PYRAMID AGE 

The first great civilized age in world history was that Political 
period in Egypt, from about 3000 b.c, to 2500 b.c., called 
the Pyramid Age. Long before this there had been scattered 
along the Nile little kingdoms which had later combined 
into two larger kingdoms. These two fought a bitter struggle 
for control, resulting in their union (about 3400 b.c.). After 
four centuries the kings of this prosperous state won such 
power and wealth that they could build the giant monu- 
ments called the pyramids. Near the edge of the desert Pyramid 
plateau not far from modem Cairo is a line of pyramids 
over sixty miles long. Each was built of great stones to 
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cover the tomb of a king. Within this tomb his carefully 
embalmed body (now called a mummy) was laid, to rest in 
the security of an inner secret chamber. Square blocks of 
limestone were cut with copper saws and hauled to the site. 
Then, as the structure grew, inclined slopes of sun-dried 
brick were built alongside it. Up these slopes the huge 
stones were dragged and carefully set in place. (The greatest 
of these pyramids covers thirteen acres and consists of 
2,300,000 blocks of limestone, weighing about two and 
one-half tons apiece, set into a solid mass. At the base 



each side is 750 feet long, and the peak rises almost 500 feet 
into the air. It is said that 100,000 laborers worked twenty 
years to build it.\ Several other pyramids are almost as large 
as the one here described. 

The building of these pyramids was very costly and must 
have required heavy taxes. The Pharaoh, as the king was 
called, must have controlled hosts of laborers and must also 
have had very shrewd business men in his service in order 
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lo CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

to build the pyramids. Undoubtedly the Egyptian people 
were very prosperous or they could not have paid the 
necessary taxes in grain, cattle, wine, honey, and the like. 



EGYPTIAN STONECUTTERS SMOOTHING LIMESTONE BLOCKS 


Not only were farming and cattle raising very profitable, 
but other industries as well. Excellent pottery was made 
by the use of a wheel. The smiths of the time had great 
skill in making copper tools that would cut blocks of lime- 
stone as large as a wagonload of coal. The Pharaoh had 
ships that sailed out on the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Red Sea. Foreign trade had begun. Experts made great 



quantities of writing material for the army of clerks who 
kept the king’s business records and accounts. 

Besides these necessary trades, there were glass makers, 
expert goldsmiths and men who dealt in precious stones, 
and weavers of linen so fine it could scarcely be distinguished 
from silk. Much of our knowledge of this civilization comes 
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from the beautifully painted scenes carved on the walls and 
ceilings of the tombs, illustrating all phases of Egyptian life 
of the time. The artists were extraordinarily skillful. 


CoDyrifiht by Under'wood & TJnderwood, N. Y, 
TINTED CARVINGS ON THE WALL OF A TOMB IN THEBES 

Theirs are among the first pictures on which the colors did 
not fade^ for most early artists did not make fast colors. 
Much of the skilled work left from that remote age would 
do credit to the best modem artisans. The Egyptians had 
made great progress in the arts of civilization. 

THE FEUDAL AGE 

The great Pyramid Age was ended by struggles between 
the rich nobles, who divided up the country. E^ch won 
control of his own district, leaving the king little more power 
than any great nobleman had. For nearly a thousand years 
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no Pharaoh had such power as those who built the pyramids. 
This period is called the Feudal Age, or Middle Kingdom, 
and it lasted from about 2500 b.c. to about 1500 b.c. The 
later kings of this age were able rulers, and under them 
considerable advances in civilization were made. They had 
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census lists made for taxation, the earliest in the^ world. 
They built great dikes and basins to hold water for irrigation, 
and so the crops were improved. They dug a canal from 
the eastern edge of the Nile Delta to the end of the Red Sea, 
the first Suez Canal. Records left by physicians of that time 
show an astonishing knowledge of the human body and of 
medicines. In many other sciences great progress was made. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 

These later Pharaohs formed a strong regular army and 
again united the whole country under their rule. By this 
time horses and chariots had been brought in from Asia, 
The Pharaohs are pictured driving swift steeds harnessed 
to great war chariots, riding down their enemies. 

Pharaoh Thutmose III, whose rule lasted about fifty years, 
starting about 1500 B.c., was the first great general in his- 
tory. With his host of archers and many heavy chariots 
he conquered the lands at the east end of the Mediterranean 
and even the upper ends of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. 
His war fleet put the east Mediterranean islands under his 
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rule. His power reached to the Aegean Sea. Egypt had 
become a great military empire holding many nations and 
peoples in subjection, the first in history. 

Under the empire there was further progress in civiliza- 
tion, especially in art and religion. The wealth of the 
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THE GREAT HALL OF KARNAK 

Pharaohs, won by foreign conquests, enabled them to build 
splendid temples. That of Kamak near Thebes has a marvel- 
ous hall with the roof supported by two rows of columns 
each sixty-nine feet high. On these columns, as well as on 
the walls, were magnificent carvings illustrating the victories 
of the conquering Pharaohs, Many temples were grouped 
here with great statues of the Pharaohs set up before them 
and connected by avenues of sphinxes — huge figures with 
animal bodies and human heads. These statues were made 
to represent the actual features of the king and were there- 
fore portrait statues. This has been proved by comparing 
some of them with the actual mummies of the dead Pharaohs 
preserved for over three thousand years in the dry air of 
the burial chamber. Other notable works of Egyptian 
artists and engineers of this time were the obelisks — 
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comparatively slender, square pillars o£ great height each 
consisting of a single piece of stone and covered with records 
in hieroglyphics carved in the stone. 

Since the Pyramid Age the Egyptian religion had changed Egyptian 
greatly. Men now looked forward to a judgment after 
death at which the great god Osiris would weigh carefully 
the good and evil in their lives. Such ideas must have 
encouraged people to live good lives and to do right. Such 
a religion was far better than that of most other ancient 
peoples, who thought chiefly of buying the favor of the gods, 
and whose priests made little effort to persuade their people 
to live justly. One Pharaoh of the empire tried to induce 
his people to worship only one god, the sun god, who, he 
believed, had created all animals and men, a fatherly god 
who loved his creatures. In that respect the new faith was 
like the later Jewish and Christian religions. But it was too 
advanced to win the common people. The priests of the old 
religion worked with the soldiers to overthrow Pharaoh, and 
his foreign subjects were starting to rebel when he died. 

A new royal family worked hard to rebuild the empire, Decline 
but it did not succeed because the Egyptians were losing 
interest in war. They could not always defeat invaders 
of the outlying districts of the empire. The Pharaohs had 
to fill their armies with foreigners, and finally, when these 
hired soldiers and other peoples from the north and northeast 
invaded Egypt, the empire was broken up (about 1150 b.c.). 

Egypt had made wonderful progress in civilization; but it 
was left to later peoples to continue her work. 

CIVILIZATION IN THE FERTILE CRESCENT 

THE SUMERIANS 

We now pass on to study the rise of a high civilization at 
the other end of the Fertile Crescent near the mouths of 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Before 3000 b.c. there 
was a low plain of fertile soil, not over forty miles wide, 
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starting about one hundred and seventy miles from the 
Persian Gulf.^ Long before 3000 b.c. a mountain people 
from the northeast had settled and drained the marshes near 
Sumerians the river mouths. They are now called Sumerians and the 
fertile plain Sumeria. Here they made wonderful progress 
in civilization, though somewhat later than the Egyptians’ 
They learned to build dikes to hold back the springtime 
floods, and dug canals to send flood water where it was 
needed. This system of irrigation enabled the Sumerians 
to raise enormous crops on the fertile soil in spite of the 
scanty rainfall. Their flocks of cattle and sheep were large, 
and they had wheeled carts and chariots drawn by donkeys. 
This was the first use of the wheel, and it enabled them easily 
to haul loads overland. The Egyptians of this age had no 
, wheeled carts. 

iThis soil had been brought down and deposited at the head of the gulf 
by the rivers. The accumulation continued until at the present day the 
alluvial plain is nearly twice as long as it was in 3000 bx. 
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The Stiinerians had copper tools but not any of bronze. 
They had learned to write picture signs on soft clay tablets, 
which were dried or baked to make them last. Learning 
to write faster, their pictures looked less and less like the 
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EARLY SUMERIAN PICTURE SYMBOLS AND THEIR CUNEIFORM 
DEVELOPMENT 


objects. The writer used a reed with a square-tipped end. 
With one comer of this end he pressed a line into the soft 
clay and slowly raised his reed, thus making a wedge-shaped 
mark. Then he pressed it down again to make another 
line. Several of these triangular marks made up a sign. 
The Sumerians had about three hundred fifty different signs, 
most of which stood only for words or syllables. Except 
for the vowels they never had an alphabet of the letter 
sounds. This writing is called cuneiform or wedge-form. 

In science the Sumerians were less advanced than the 
Egyptians. Their calendar divided the year into twelve 
moon months and so was much too short. When the 
calendar got too far away from the seasons of the year, 
they put in an extra month. They did not use the decimal 
system of numerals but took sixty as the unit instead of ten. 
This was continued by later peoples in that country and led 
to our division of the hour into sixty minutes each made up 
of sixty seconds. 

The Sumerians lived in many little cities, each ruled by 
a high priest who had charge of the irrigation and led the 
city’s soldiers in war. These city kingdoms lasted from 
about 3050 B.c. to about 2750 b.c. Each of them gradually 
built up a mound on top of which the people lived. Though 
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rainfall was scanty, the brick walls of the houses gradually 
wore thin or crumbled, for the bricks were only dried in the 
sun, not baked hard. Even the temples were built of these 
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Hie inscription is a business account. Numbers are indicated by circles 
and half-circles 

bricks. When a house fell in, the ruins were simply flattened 
out, more bricks were brought, and a new house was built 
on the new level. Thusdhe accumulations rose higher and 
higher, and the country is now dotted with these mounds 
on which ancient cities once stood. To learn of the people 
who first lived there, one must dig to the bottom of the 
mound. There, layer by layer, imbedded in the rubbish 
from houses and temples, can be found the tools, the house- 
hold articles, and the clay tablets on which their accounts 
were kept and their letters written. They cared little 
about grand tombs and left- no stone buildings, so it is much 
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harder to learn an^^hing about the lives and customs of 
these people than of those in Eg^pt. It is mainly in the 
last seventy-five years that some of these relics of the past 
have been dug out. 

The progress and wealth of the Sumerians invited inva- 
sion from their neighbors, the tribes of the desert to the 
south belonging to the Semitic race, and the hardy Indo- 
European peoples living to the north and northeast. The 
rich plain along the two rivers was destined to be invaded 
first by several different Semitic peoples from the south and 
later by the northerners, their victorious rivals. Each 
adopted Sumerian civilization, adding something in turn. 
This progress in civilization we shall now trace. 

RULE OF KING HAMMURABI 

About 2100 B.c. a great Semite king, Hammurabi, reigned 
over most of the Fertile Crescent. Under him Babylon 
became the chief city. Two great sources enable us to 
know this king at first hand; a collection of fifty-five of his 
letters and his code of laws. While the king dictated, his 
clerks, like modem stenographers, wrote his letters on soft 
clay tablets. When one was dry, powdered clay was 
scattered over it to fill the marks made by the cuneiform 
writing, and then another piece of soft clay (like the crust 
of a pie before baking) was wrapped around it for an envelope. 
On this the address was written and the whole taken with 
other letters to be baked hard before sending by messenger. 
These letters deal with all sorts of things: the business 
of government, especially orders to the royal governors of 
various districts and punishment for cormpt or disobedient 
officers, justice to all the king’s subjects, care of his flock of 
sheep, and changes in the calendar. 

Hammurabi had all the laws brought together, added new 
ones, and put all in the form of one set of laws, to be obeyed 
by all his people. This code was cut on a stone pillar and 
placed in a great temple in Babylon. It is almost the oldest 
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code of laws we have. Here we see that business had to be 
done justly and that proved crime was punished. Any 
injury must be punished by a like injury to the offender. 



SCULPTURE ON THE STELE OF KING HAMMURABI REPRESENT- 
ING THE KING RECEIVING THE LAWS FROM THE SUN GOD, 
WHO IS SHOWN WITH FLAMING SHOULDERS 


“If a man destroy the eye of a man, his eye they shall put 
out/' Women held an excellent position in Babylon as well 
as in ancient Egypt. Elsewhere they were hardly more than 
slaves of their fathers or husbands. 

In Hammurabi’s time the people of Babylon sold the 
products of their farms, grain, dates, and the leather and 
wool from their stock at good profits. They made much 
woolen cloth to sell, and their merchants transported their 
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goods on donkeys to great distances. Clay-tablet bills for 
these goods have been found in the rubbish of many cities 
even as far west as the Alediterranean. 

To keep the records required many persons who could Education 
write and read. Children were busy for years at school 
learning the different wedge-form signs, of which there were 
nearly four hundred. Children today learn the twenty-six 
letters of our alphabet with far less trouble. An ancient 
Babylonian schoolhouse has actually been dug out of the 
ruins, and one can see the very tablets on which the pupils 
wrote. 

THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 

Hammurabi’s kingdom was soon conquered by invaders 
from the east, the Kassites, who brought horses with them. 

The next people to take up Babylonian civilization were 
the people of the city of Assur, called Assyrians, located Rise of 
higher up the Tigris Valley. From other peoples to the 
northwest the people of Assur gained knowledge of a new 
metal, iron. Sturdy farmers and hard fighters, with iron 
weapons and horses and chariots, they built up a great 
empire, reaching from the Persian Gulf to the Aegean Sea 
and the Nile. 

During most of the period of Assyrian supremacy, the 
capital was at Nineveh on the Tigris. There vast palaces 
and temples were built with tribute taken from the con- 
quered peoples. Pay they must or die by torture, for the Assyrian 
Assyrians were notorious for their cruelty to rebels. They 
had the first large armies equipped with iron weapons. In 
one room of Sargon’s palace 200 tons of iron tools and 
weapons have been found. They had many archers backed 
by spearmen with heavy armor. Their horsemen and 
chariots rode down hostile footmen and captured those who 
tried to flee. Their battering rams broke down the brick 
walls of enemy towns. Rebellion meant ruin, for no city 
could long resist the fierce Assyrians. 
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Though the main interest of Assyrian kings was prepara- 
tion for war, their empire made some progress in civilization. 
The Assyrians added about two hundred more wedge-form 
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signs to the system of writing on clay tablets. They 
learned how to cut pictures on large stone slabs. The walls 
of the king's palace were lined with such pictures telling of 
his brave deeds in hunting and war. At the gates were 
enormous human-headed bulls, cut in white stone, that could 
be seen at a great distance. The royal palace also had an 
extensive library of 22,000 clay tablets containing all avail- 
able inforaiation. The king wanted not only scientific 
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knowledge but books on religion and literature. From his 
palace he sent his messengers out to all parts of his empire. 
At each important stopping place on the main routes a royal 
officer immediately sent forward the king’s clay-tablet letters. 
Through this post system the king obtained reports from 
his generals and from the governors of distant provinces. 

In spite of this the empire W'as too large to hold. Con- 
quered peoples rebelled again and again. It had been built 
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by the hard-fighting, sturdy farmers who now had no chance 
to return to their farms. Agriculture decayed. Business 
fell into the hands of foreigners, whose speech was heard, 
even in Nineveh, more often than Ass3n:ian. To crush new 
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revolts more soldiers had to be found. The king forced 
foreigners to serve, but this made the danger greater. 
Weakened as it was, the Assyrian Empire had to meet the 
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attacks of two other invading peoples, the Kaldi (or Chal- 
deans) from the south and the Aledes from the northeast 
mountains. The Chaldeans took Babylonia and together 
with the Medes struck at Nineveh. Its fall (606 b.c.) 
broke the xVssyrian Empire, and its subjects hastened to 
free themselves. The Assyrian capital became a heap of 
rubbish and the Assyrian language disappeared. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, KING OF THE CHALDEANS 

Dreams of freedom were vain, for the Chaldeans in turn 
set up their empire with its capital at Babylon and ruled the 
whole Fertile Crescent. The mighty King Nebuchadnezzar 
made of Babylon a vast and splendid city and surrounded 
it with great walls. On his palace roof he made a garden 
that became famous as the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
one of the seven wonders of the world. The Chaldeans 
adopted as their own the civilization they found existing 
in Babylonia. In one branch of science, astronomy, they 
made great progress. They gave names to the five great 
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planets nearest the sun, and calculated the movements of the 
sun, moon, earth, and stars so closely that they could foretell 
an eclipse. They were the last Semitic people to govern the 
Fertile Crescent. Not long after Nebuchadnezzar died, 
their empire fell before a new rival, Persia. 

HITTITES AND PHOENICIANS 

Let us now go west to the Mediterranean and trace the 
history of the peoples living there. The most northerly of 
these were the Hittites, who at one time held all the land Hittites 
from the Black Sea to Palestine, the land of the Hebrews. 

They had great cities and made rapid advances in civiliza- 
tion. They probably vrere the first people to use iron tools. 

These tools they passed on to other peoples. From the 
Babylonians the Hittites learned cuneiform writing. They 
also had a system of picture writing. Unfortunately no one 
can read this writing today, but considerable progress is 



A GROUP OF HITTITE FOOT-SOLDIERS 
From an Egyptian relief celebrating a victory of Rameses II over 
the Hittites at Kadeah about 1300 b.c. 


being made in reading the cuneiform tablets. . As yet we do 
not know much about the Hittites, though they did a great 
deal in passing the civilization of the Orient on to the West 
so that the Greeks could learn it. 

South of the Hittites at the east end of the Mediterranean 
lived three groups, all descended from Semitic nomads of 
the desert — the Phoenicians, the Arameans, and the Hebrews. 
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The Phoenicians had a fringe of cities along the coast, 
chief of which were Tyre and Sidon. There they carried on 
a profitable trade by sea. They were in contact with the 
Hittites and the peoples of the Fertile Crescent, and with 
Eg^^pt. Their ships sailed to the north and west taking 
the products and the civilization of the Orient to the bar- 
baric peoples along the Mediterranean. Their chief con- 
tribution to civilization was the distribution of the alphabet 
in which each letter stands for a single sound rather than 
for a syllable or an idea. Such a system of writing was very 
much easier to learn and use than hieroglyphic or cuneiform 
writing, and so was a decided advance. The Phoenicans 
were so located that they could hardly escape conquest by 
Assyria, but their subjection did not keep them from carry- 
ing on their profitable trade. 

ARAMEANS AND HEBREWS 

Later than the Phoenicians, two other Semite masses 
pushed westward, the Arameans in Syria at the north and 
the Hebrews in Palestine at the south (about 1400 b.c.). 
Soon after 1200 b.c. the Arameans set up several city 
kingdoms, chief of which was Damascus. Although never 
united under one government, they nevertheless won great 
power and wealth. They adopted their neighbors’ devices, 
the alphabet of Phoenicia and the ink of Eg\"pt. Through- 
out Western Asia their caravans went with goods gathered 
from various lands. Everywhere their alphabet and their 
language became well known. Their system of writing 
began to take the place of the cuneiform. In many Assyrian 
towns more people spoke Aramaic than Assyrian. In fact 
it later took the place of the old Hebrew language, closely 
related to it, so that Christ and the Hebrews of his time 
spoke Aramaic. So strong were the Aramean cities led by 
Damascus that with Phoenician help they held back the 
Assyrian advance toward the Mediterranean for over three 
hundred years (from 1100 to later than 800 b.c.). 
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The Hebrew people moved westward, from about 1400 b.c. 
to 1200 B.C., into what we call Palestine. They came Hebrews 
into a land without great natural fertility where civilized 
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MODERN JERUSALEM LOOKING TOWARD THE DAMASCUS GATE 
IN THE NORTH WALL 

Canaanites lived. The land was located in the way of both 
Egyptian conquest and Ass3rrian conquest, but fortunately 
neither great power was then expanding in that direction, 
and so the Hebrews were free for a time to build their own 
kingdom. They were shepherds with little civilization. 
Gradually, however, they learned from their neighbors and 
were united under the able king David. His reign was long 
and glorious, and was followed by that of his son, Solomon, 
who built the great stone temple at Jerusalem. He lived 
in such luxury that heavy taxes were necessary. The 
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people of the more prosperous North — the ten tribes 
rebelled against his son and set up their own independent 
kingdom of Israel. The southern kingdom of Judah was 
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poor but clung to the old Hebrew God Yahveh (or Jehovah). 
The northern people sometimes broke away from Yahveh 
and worshiped the same gods as their neighbors. Prophets 
or popular leaders from the South tried to win them back to 
simple life and taught that Yahveh was a kind, fatherly 
god who insisted that the rich must not oppress the 
poor. The Hebrews gradually learned the Aramaic system of 
writing on papyrus, and some of the prophets wrote the 
early history of the Hebrew people. Much of this writing 
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still sunn’ves, forming the early parts of our noblest and 
best book> the Bible. 

The Asstnian conquest of Damascus (732 b.c.) opened 
the way to the kingdom of Israel, which fell in 722 b.c., 
its people being carried away to captivity. Fortunately for 
Jerusalem a pestilence miraculously destroyed the Assyrian 
army about to attack the city and so saved it for a time. 

But later the Chaldean king, Nebuchadnezzar, demanded 
submission. When this was refused, he destroyed Jerusalem 
(586 B.c.) and took its people away to Babylon. There Exile 
in exile the Hebrews came to believe that Yahveh was not 
merely a god of their nation, but the creator of the world, 
the father and just ruler of all. 

The fall of the Chaldean Empire released the Hebrew 
captives. King Cyrus of the Persians let them return to 
Jerusalem and rebuild it, though not as an independent 
kingdom. The high priest now ruled them. It was not 
by their empire nor by their civilization that the Hebrews 
influenced the world, but by their religion. Their idea of 
one God, ruler of the world, was passed on to Christians 
and Mohammedans and is now the belief of millions of 
people all over the world. 

RISE AND SPREAD OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS 

Most of the peoples whose history we have followed so 
far were Semites who came from the great desert and its 
fringes south of the Fertile Crescent. To the north there 
were other nomad hosts living on the plains extending from 
the Danube to the great plateau of Central Asia. These 
people belonged to a different race, which is called Indo- 
European. All the different groups of people belonging to 
this race speak languages having like words, showing that 
their ancestors once spoke the same language. Almost all 
the people of Europe today are descended from the early 
Indo-Europeans, and so they are our ancestors too. Before 
leaving their northern homes they lived as nomad shepherds 
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caring for their cattle, sheep, and horses. Their migra- 
tions began before 2000 b.c. when some groups had already 
reached Greece and others Italy, where they later built 
powerful states and became mighty conquerors. Other 
groups migrated southward in Asia and reached India. 
Another, the Medes, went westward and located north of 
the Fertile Crescent. 

Still another group, the Persians, lived as simple fanners 
in the region just north of the Persian Gulf. They had no 
writing but handed down from father to son tales of a great 
prophet, Zoroaster, who had taught their ancestors a pure 
and good religion. He believed a great struggle was going 
on in the world between good influences and bad. He thought 
of the good as a god of light and wisdom, called Mazda or 
Ahuramazda. The evil spirit he called Ahriman. Zoroaster 
taught that everyone must choose either to follow the God 
of Light or live in wickedness. Hereafter each would be 
judged by his choice. Hence it behooved all to live justly, 
following the God of Light. This was the religion of the 
Medes and the Persians. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

Half a century after the fall of Nineveh one of the 
Persian tribes was ruled by a remarkable king called Cyrus. 
He built up a wonderful army of bowmen who could shoot 
down their enemies before they came near. The Persian 
cavalry then rode down the disorganized foe. After com- 
bining all the Persian tribes under his rule, he attacked and 
conquered the Medes. This was all done so quickly that 
the neighboring rulers were worried and combined to stop 
the Persian conquests. But Cyrus kept on, took Babylon 
(539 B.C.), and ruled far beyond the Fertile Crescent. By 
525 B.c. the Persians had conquered Egypt. Their empire 
now included all the lands from the Nile to the Aegean Sea 
and thence eastward almost to India. Northward it reached 
from the Indian Ocean to the Caspian Sea. 
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For OA'er two centuries (530-330 b.c.) this vast empire 
was kept united under the great kings of the Persians. The 
forms of government were worked out mainly by Darius 



THE MOUND AT BABYLON IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 


the Great (521-485 b.c.). In Babylonia and Egypt he ruled 
directly as king. The rest of the empire was divided into 
twenty provinces each ruled by a ** satrap’’ or governor 
whom Darius chose. The satrap had much freedom to 
govern for the best interests of his people but was watched 
carefully by special officers sent by the king to report any 
wrongdoing or disobedience to royal orders. Fa^hure to 
pay regular tribute or to provide soldiers for the army was 
severely punished. Darius aimed to rule justly and wisely 
without cruelty, and this Persian rule at its best was far 
better than that of Assyria and deserved to last longer. 
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But of course subject peoples were not allowed to govern 
themselves. 

Throughout his lands the king built good roads so that 
his messengers could travel rapidly by the excellent post 



From an Assyrian relief 

A PHOENICIAN SHIP 


system. While goods were transported with less speed than 
the messages, they could now be carried to distances that 
were impossible before. These roads did much to hold the 
Persian Empire together. Darius induced the Phoenicians 
to provide him with a great fleet of warships and one of 
merchant ships as well. To help sea-borne trade he recon- 
structed the old canal which had first been dug from the 
Nile to the Red Sea by the Egyptians. But the Persian 
people did not take readily to trade. Their small land- 
owners went into the army, whence few returned. The 
land fell into the hands of wealthy landlords just as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. This was a great source 
of weakness. 

In their governmental work the Persians used the Aramaic 
language as well as their own. In writing Persian they at 
first used the cuneiform system but later made and used 
an alphabet of thirty-nine cuneiform signs. Our knowledge 
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of this came first from a giant inscription in columns twelve 
feet Mgh cut in stone upon the steep side of a mountain 
overlooking a main road from Babylon to Persia. Along- 
side the Persian inscription are translations in the old 
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ROCK SCULPTURES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON THE CLIFFSIDE 
AT BAGISTANA (BEHISTUN) 


The inscriptions are in three languages, Babylonian, Susian, and 
Persian. The text celebrates the victories of Darius over pretenders to the 
Persian throne. A — Babylonian version. B — Susian version. C — Persian 
text. D — Sculptures representing Darius and his attendants with ten 
defeated rebels, one, the chief pretender, under the foot of Darius, and 
nine, their necks bound by a rope and their hands tied behind them 

Babylonian cuneiform and in the language of Susa. These 
inscriptions gave the key by which scholars learned to read 
the ancient Babylonian cuneiform writing. 

Outside of their government and their high type of 
religion, the Persians made few contributions to world civili- 
zation, but they did give the oriental world two centuries 
of peace and prosperity. Not all their kings lived up to 
the high ideals of Darius the Great. Some let their satraps 
do as they pleased, though most of them ruled justly. 
Nevertheless the empire gradually weakened and at last fell 
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before the attack of Alexander, king of IMacedon and leader 
of the Greeks. 

SUMMARY OF PROGRESS IX THE AXCIEXT ORIEXT 

Our study of the ancient Orient has shown how men 
learned to use metals, make cloth and paper, build ships as 
well as wagons to carr\" their products far awa}", and provide 
many things to make life more comfortable. The Orient 
gave the world writing and the first alphabet. In many 
branches of learning, art, science, and literature, wonder- 
ful progress was made. From the Orient came the first 
religion that taught belief in one God and the need for 
right living. 

But for some reason, after making these advances, the 
peoples of the East made little more progress. Tracing the 
history of great empires that rose and fell, we find little new 
knowledge added and few if any more inventions made for 
hundreds of years. The Orient knew no form of govern- 
ment but that of a king who gave his people no share in 
governing. We shall now turn to Greece and Rome. The 
rule of the people as it grew up in those countries was not 
always good. But it did make the citizens learn and think 
for themselves and it brought to the front men of humble 
rank who had keen minds. This led to more rapid progress 
in civilization. The Orient had despotism in religion and 
learning, as well as in government. Greece and Rome were 
not free from this but offered far greater freedom and 
encouragement to make inventions and discoveries. The 
Greeks were the first people in history to have real freedom 
and to use it. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How do we know what has happened in the past? (2) Make 
a list of the various stages by which men have attained greater 
physical comfort, and explain how and why each step was taken. 
(3) Explain how writing was invented. (4) What were the reasons 
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for the early advances in civilization in Egypt? (5) What 
evidences now available prove that the ancient Egyptians had 
a high civilization? Classify these in five great groups: {a) govern- 
ment, (b) religion, (c) economic life (that is, ways of getting a li\ing), 
(d) social life, (e) intellectual progress. (6) Outline the political 
histoiy- of ancient Egypt (that is, changes in government). (7) Why 
were great advances in civilization made at an early date in the 
valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates? ( 8 ) Outline the history 
of the various peoples that lived there, stating approximate dates 
and explaining the contributions to higher civilization made by 
each. (9) Explain how cuneiform w-riting was invented and how 
modem men learned to read it. (10) How did the people of Baby- 
lonia build their houses and' towns? How have modem men 
learned about their civilization? (ii) How did King Hammurabi 
carry on the business of government? (12) Why did the Assyrian 
Empire decline? (13) "What influence did the Hittites have on 
their neighbors and successors? (14) Explain the contributions 
of the Phoenicians and Arameans to world civilization. (15) Ex- 
plain why the Hebrew kingdoms did not last longer. What was 
their great contribution to world civilization? (16) Compare the 
teachings of Zoroaster with those of the Egyptian religion in the 
time of the empire. Which was better? Why? (17) Why were 
the Persian kings able to conquer the ancient Orient so quickly? 

(18) Describe the progress in civilization made by the Persians. 

(19) Explain why oriental people did not continue to make further 
progress in civilization. 
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BEGINNINGS OF GREEK CIVILIZATION AND 
RISE OF THE CITY STATES 

THE MYCENAEAN AGE 

The land of Greece is far different from that of Egypt 
or the Fertile Crescent, There are no great rivers nor any 
large areas of wonderfully fertile soil. The climate is mild, 
but the land is broken up into small areas by rugged 
mountains, and many of these little regions are bordered by 
the sea. Such conditions made it hard for the Greeks to 
make a living. Nor could they easily unite under one king. 
Instead, a host of small city-states grew up, one in each little 
region. As population grew, many of these regions became 
too crowded, and the people left them to found new homes. 
Scattered over the Aegean Sea are many islands easily 
reached from the mainland. The Greeks took readily to 
seafaring and to trade. Though at first crude and possess- 
ing little civilization, they learned quickly, for Greece faced 
eastward and the Greeks often came in contact with the 
higher civilization of the Orient. 

The Greeks belonged to the Indo-European race and 
probably came into the peninsula from southern Russia. 
But before their arrival, another race of people living all 
around the Aegean Sea and on the island of Crete had 
developed a high civilization. When the Pyramid Age in 
Eg^’-pt began, civilization in Crete had already made much 
progress. 

About 1600-1500 B.C., the king at Cnossus had a vast and 
magnificent palace overlooking a large city, where lived a 
host of potters, metal workers, and painters, as well as the 
merchants who sold the Cretan pottery in Egypt and othv 
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countries. The farmers there prospered too. Goldsmiths of 
Crete made cups with decorations which are ranked with the 
finest works of art ever made anwhere. Car\?'ed figures 



THE LION- GXTB AT MYCENAE 


fotmd at Cnossus show that the well-to-do ladies of that 
age dressed very much as women do today. Cretans had 
an elaborate system of writing of which many examples 
have been preserved, but no one has yet discovered what 
these writings mean. Gradually this Cretan civilization 
spread all around the Aegean Sea, Great cities were built 
at Tiryns and Mycenae on the Greek mainland and at Troy 
in nojthwestem Asia Minor. This age is often called the 
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Mycenaean Age (1500-1200 b.c.). Our knowledge of the 
Cretan or xAegean civilization has been obtained only from 
the buildings, utensils, and works of art recently dug out of 
mounds of rubbish which has covered the sites of these 
wonderful old cities for the past three thousand years. 

It is probable that the first wm^es of Greek invaders from 
the north reached northern Greece about 2000 b.c. and 
pushed southward. About 1500 b.c. a second great wave 
reached southern Greece and took possession of the country. 
Soon they started out to sea, raiding Crete and the smaller 
islands. This went on from about 1400 b.c. to about 
1000 B.c. During this time a great expedition was sent 
against the prosperous city of Troy. After a long siege 
the Greeks took the city and burned it.^ Cnossus, that 
wonderful city of ‘Crete, met a like fate. Its high civili- 
zation w'as buried and its system of writing lost. But 
the invaders who took possession learned from the con- 
quered people a few things that helped them advance from 
their rude shepherd life. They mingled with the conquered 
and thus formed the Greeks whose history we shall now 
follow. 

About the year 1000 B.c. the Greeks still gave most of 
their attention to their flocks and herds, though they were 
tilling the soil as well. They were divided into tribes in 
which the council of the elders usually decided questions of 
policy, sometimes with the advice of all the fighting men 
of the tribe. At about this period the tribal war leader 
had begun to be recognized as king. He was also' high 
priest and supreme judge over all disputes. He had a 
council of the elder nobles who kept him from doing just 
as he pleased. Important decisions were referred to the 
assembly of the tribe’s fighting men, who shouted their 
approval or opposition after speeches by the king and the 
nobles. 

iThe story of a part of this memorable war, as told again and again by 
the bards and finally written down, is known as the Iliad. 
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Otir knowledge of Greek government and life at this time 
comes mainly from two great epic poems, the Iliud and 
the Odyssey, which the Greeks said were written by a man 
named Homer, The Iliad tells the story of what happened 



in the tenth year of the war of the Greeks against Troy. 
All Greeks were expected to know what occurred before and 
why the expedition went to attack Troy. Now one of the 
bravest Greek warriors, Achilles, grew angry at the leader 
of the host and would not fight. But when his dearest 
friend was killed by Hector, the Trojan warrior, Achilles 
fought a mighty duel with Hector and killed him. The 
Odyssey tells of the adventures of a Greek warrior king, 
Odysseus (Ulysses), who wandered about for ten years on his 
way home after Troy was taken. These stories probably 
grew out of a series of tales told or sung by many bards or 
story tellers who handed them down from father to son. 
Later, some bard wrote them down in their present form, 
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probably about 700 b.c., but we cannot prove that his name 
was Homer. 

The Homeric poems show that the Greeks had made 
much progress in civilization, though not so great as the 



AND APOLLO IN ATTENDANCE 

Mycenaean Age had shown. But they could think for 
themselves and say things differently from other peoples of 
ancient times; that is, they had originality. Even in gov- 
ernment the people were sometimes asserting their rights in 
the assembly of fighting men. Separated though they were 
into small groups cut off from their neighbors by mountains 
or the sea, they had a feeling of the brotherhood of all Greeks. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey were thought of as national poems 
and helped build this feeling. The gods who take a great 
part in the poems were thought of as the gods of all Greeks. 

GREEK RELIGION 

Chief of the Greek gods was Zeus, god of the sky, who 
ruled on Mount Olympus where it was believed all the 
great gods lived. Under him were five other gods and six 
goddesses. The six gods were: (i) Zeus; (2) Apollo, the sun 
god, who could foretell the future, and was worshiped even 
more than Zeus; (3) Ares, god of war; (4) Hermes, messenger 
of the gods, who watched over trade; (5) Poseidon, god of 
the sea; and (6) Hephaestus, blacksmith, god of fire. The 
six goddesses were: (i) Athena, protectress of the Greek 
cities, patron of industry and wisest and most important of 
all the goddesses; (2) Hera, wife of Zeus, protectress of 
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marriage; (3) Artemis, goddess of hunting; (4) Aphrodite, 
goddess of love; (5) Demeter, the great earth mother who 
made the soil produce its fruits; and (6) Hestia, who watched 
over hearth and homed Besides these the Greeks worshiped 



ATHENA, PROTECTRESS OF GREEK CITIES, AND APHRODITE, 
GODDESS OF LOVE 


a host of other gods and goddesses arising from nature. 
All the gods were believed to have hirnian forms and human 
traits. They loved, quarreled, played tricks on each other, 
and became enemies just as men did. Hence the Greeks 
did not believe the gods expected men to be better than they 
were. Religion had little influence on men’s conduct or 
morals. 

1 Several of these are better known to us by the names the Romans 
used, such as Jupiter for Zeus, Mars for Ares, Mercury for Hermes, Neptune 
for Poseidon, Juno for Hera, Minerva for Athena, Diana for Artemis; and 
Venus for Aphrodite, 
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In the early period Greek ideas of life after death were 
vague. All men after death passed into a gloomy realm 
under the earth called Hades. There the fate of the good 
was little different from that of the bad. 

Prayers were offered and sacrifices were made to win the 
friendship of the gods or ward off their enmity. Their will 



could be learned by natural signs such as the flight of 
birds, or thunder, or might be told by priests who claimed 
special connection with the gods. Most famous of all these 
oracles where the future was foretold was the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, to which men came from all over Greece 
before starting any venture in business, politics, or war. 
The oracles therefore did much to make Greeks feel that 
they were one nation. 

RISE OF THE CITY STATES 

Notwithstanding their common religion and their feeling 
that they were all of the same nation, the Greek tribes did 
not voluntarily combine into one state under a single ruler. 
A group of tribes living in a single region usually combined 
for defense, choosing some high hill, like the Acropolis at 
Athens, to which they could flee for refuge. Gradually they 
forgot their separate past and regarded themselves as citizens 
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of one city having a common city worship and the same 
government. In this way many city-states arose, their 
people including the country folk for some distance around 
as well as those who lived within the walls of the city . 

At first these city-states usually had a Icing, assisted by a 
council of the elders and an assembly of warriors. But as 
time passed, the king in many cities lost power and the 
richer landowners took control. This change was due to 
several causes. Land was the chief form of wealth. Certain 
families gained more and more of it by industry, shrewdness, 
trickery, or luck, and got the poorer people into their 
power. A few bad harvests, and the smaller fanner lost 
his land to the rich man to whom he had mortgaged it. 
As population increased, the poor often had too little land 
to support them well. They could not afford to provide 
themselves with good armor and weapons nor take time for 
elaborate military training. The rich could, and as they 
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formed the main army of the state, more and more were Rise of 
they able to take control of its government. The king cobles 
became a creature of the rich families who called themselves 
well-bom or nobles. The poor came less to the assembly, 
which lost most of its influence. Thus monarchy declined 
and aristocracy arose. 

The common people often hated the nobles, and there Rise of 
was bitter strife. At such times a shrewd, strong man fre- 
quently could get the people to put him into supreme power 
by promising his help. Such a ruler was called a tyrant. He 
might not be a bad ruler at all, for usually he governed the 
people more justly than the nobles had done. But the latter 
hated him cordially and deposed him whenever possible. 

The tyrants usually broke the power of the nobles and pre- 
pared the way for the rule of the people — democracy. 

Many Greek cities continued under the rule of a few nobles, 
while some secured democratic government. Sparta is often 
regarded as a typical aristocracy and Athens as a typical 
democracy. Before studying their history we must first 
learn about a great wave of colonization which went forth 
from Greece to people new lands across the seas. 

COLONIAL EXPANSION 

Wherever the nobles won control over the government Causes 
and the land, many citizens in their bitterness thought of 
going to found new cities where they could be free and enjoy 
prosperity. Rapid growth of population made the discon- 
tented more numerous. Some turned from farming to manu- 
facturing. To sell their manufactured goods to the natives 
at good prices and buy grain cheaply to feed the home 
people, trading posts had to be set up outside Greece. The 
Greeks were adventurous people and keen traders. Since 
they lived near the sea they naturally took to seafaring. 

As the power of the Phoenicians declined, the Greeks took 
their place as the leading traders of the East Mediterranean. 

From about 750 b.c. to 550 b.c, a great number of Greek 
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colonies were founded along the Mediterranean shores, in 
Sicily and Italy, and as far west as Spain and northern 
Africa and on all sides of the Black Sea. 

When a discontented nobleman decided to leave home he 
would usually go to the oracle at Delphi for advice. He 
would then call for settlers to go with him. From the altar 
of the mother city the leader would take the sacred fire, and 
ever after the people of the new city worshiped the same 
gods and looked to the mother city for help if it was needed. 

This great movement spread the Greek people far beyond 
Greece itself and gave them a vast influence on other 
peoples. Wherever they went, they carried their religion, 
their enterprise, and their original ideas. Much wealth was 
won by the colonists, and the home cities, too, profited 
greatly. The Greeks were also brought into conflict with 
the powerful Phoenician trading center, Carthage, which led 
to years of hard fighting for supremacy. Greek national 
feeling was awakened by these contacts and quarrels with 
non-Greeks. 


RISE OF SPARTA 

In the colonization movement, Athens and Sparta, which 
later became the most important cities of Greece, took little 
part. We must now learn what they were doing through 
those centuries. The southern peninsula of Greece, almost 
cut off from the rest by an arm of the sea, was called the 
Peloponnesus. There one state, Sparta, eventually won 
control. Sparta is located in Laconia, a district in the 
southeast comer of the Peloponnesus surrounded by rough 
mountains. All its people were divided into three classes: 
(i) The upper class was made up of Spartans who devoted 
themselves solely to military and athletic training for the 
state. (2) The next class comprised the people of some 
near-by towns which the Spartans had conquered and to 
which they had given some rights. These perioeci (' ‘ dwellers 
around”) paid tribute to the Spartan government and 
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served in the army, but had no votes. They owned property 
and carried on business, often becoming rich. (3) The third 
class, which included most of the people, was made up of 
serfs belonging with the land and obliged to work hard on 
it for a bare living. These wretched men, called helots, had 
no rights and could be killed by Spartans who went about 
watching for signs of revolt. The helots’ business was to 
till the land, of which an equal amount was given to each 
Spartan of the upper class. Thus the Spartan citizen could 
spend all his time in athletic and military training. 

There were not over 10,000 Spartan male citizens of full 
rank, while there were several times that number of helots. 
As Sparta conquered more land and gained control of more 
helots, it became more and more necessary for the citizens 
always to be ready for war. To insure this, Spartan infants 



SPARTAN BOYS WERE GIVEN THOROUGH MILITARY AND ATHLETIC 
TRAINING 

that seemed weak were killed. The strong boys were taken 
in charge by the state at the age of seven and given thorough 
athletic and military training. They were taught to endure 
cold or pain without complaint and were given only the 
simplest food. Spartan girls, too, received athletic training. 
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As they grew to womanhood they used all their influence to 
make the Spartans brave and patriotic. A story is told of 
a Spartan mother who learned that she had lost five sons in 
battle. She answered, ‘'Did we win? If so, let us give 
thanks to the gods.” The Spartan men were not allowed 
to go into business or to have any property. They ate very 
plain food at public tables to which each gave his share. 
They liked warlike music and poetry but cared little for 
other literature or for art. There was little chance for any 
Spartan to gain by cleverness or quickness of mind. These 
traits were not developed by their system. Even in war 
their generals were seldom good at planning a campaign. 

But the Spartans were wonderful soldiers. They were 
organized in small groups each under a captain. Then 
several of these groups formed a larger unit and each of 
these in turn was united with others to form a still larger 
division. Ready for battle, the divisions formed a solid 
mass of soldiers eight rows deep. Each soldier wore a metal 
helmet, breastplate, and shin guards, carried a great shield 
on his left arm and a short sword in his belt, and struck 
with a long spear. Spartan soldiers trained to fight in 
unison were hard to defeat. 

The Spartans kept up a monarchy longer than most 
cities, but they had two kings. One could veto the plans 
of the other. In peace the kings had little power, for there 
was a council of the elders and an assembly of the Spartan 
warriors. Above all were five ephors (overseers) chosen by 
the assembly, who became the real rulers of the state. At 
Sparta the state was of supreme importance. To it every 
Spartan owed his all. This system made the best fighting 
men in Greece, but developed no great artists, poets, or 
thinkers, and few great leaders. 

The military power of Sparta was such that she soon was 
able to build up a league of nearly all the states in the 
Peloponnesus. Each member of this Peloponnesian League 
was joined to Sparta by a treaty and agreed to send soldiers 
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to help Sparta in war. For a long time this league was 
the strongest group in Greece. 

RISE OF ATHENS 

In nearly every way Athens developed differently from 
Sparta. At an early date (before 800 b.c.) all the people 
living in the region called Attica joined together as citizens 
of Athens and were ruled by kings. During the colonization 
period the nobles lessened the king’s power in many ways. 
At last they cut his term of office to one year and left him 
only the duties of high priest. ' The work of government 
they divided among officials called archons. All power was 
in the hands of the nobles, who oppressed the poorer people. 
The latter were severely punished for the least offense, for 
only nobles made and carried out the laws. As the popula- 
tion increased each family could have less land. If a poor 
man got into debt, he was likely to lose his land and even 
be forced into slavery. This fate befell so many that the 
people were embittered. 

The first reform to be made was to put the laws into 
writing so that all could learn them. The archon, Draco, 
did this (621 B.c.), but he did not change the laws so that 
they would right the wrongs of the poor. 

At last the nobles had to yield to complaints. They 
chose a well-known noble, Solon, to be supreme lawmaker 
for one year (594 B.c.). He first canceled all mortgages on 
lands or persons and freed all citizens enslaved for debt. 
In future no man might mortgage his freedom. He limited 
the amount of land to be owned by the rich. Next he gave 
the poor the right to come to the assembly and vote. All 
citizens had already been divided into four classes according 
to their wealth. The upper three classes only could hold 
office, but the lowest, or ihetes, could now play a part in 
the government by voting. They could also be members 
of a great popular jury court to decide disputes. Solon also 
set up a council of 400 to be chosen by lot, 100 from each of 
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the four tribes. This council prepared the laws. Solon dM 
not give full power to the common people though he did 
take away the nobles’ complete control. His reforms 
prepared the way for the rule of the people. 

At first the poor people gave their votes to a nobleman, 
Pisistratus, w'ho then made himself the real ruler of Athens. 
Elections continued to be held, but his candidates were 
alwavs chosen. Such a ruler the Greeks called a tyrant. 

Pisistratus gave seeds and farm animals to poor fanners 
and loaned them money on easy terms. He saw to it that 
the poor had their rights. The nobles who opposed him were 
forced into exile and their lands were divided into small 
farms. He built up the trade of Athens and helped the 
citizens to prosperity. In his time many fine public build- 
ings 'Were erected, including a library open to the public. 
The two sons of Pisistratus continued his rule, but after the 
death of one, his brother grew bitter and governed badly. 
With Spartan help his enemies drove him out. 

One of the leaders of the revolt. Cleisthenes, was now 
given special power to make new laws. His reforms were 
far-reaching; (i) He made the people of Attica citizens of 
Athens and all men members of the assembly. They were 
divided into ten tribes. (2) The senate of 500 consisted of 
fifty men chosen by lot from each of the ten tribes. Each 
year ten generals were elected, one for each tribe. (3) To 
quiet strife he set up the law of ostracism. Each year the 
assembly might vote to send one citizen into exile for ten 
years. If at least 6,000 citizens cast ostraca (shell or clay 
ballots) the man whose name was written on the largest 
number had to go into exile. ^ These reforms gave the people 
(demos) of Athens great power. From the Greek words 
demos and kratein meaning “people” and “to rule” we have 
the word “democratic.” 

1 Ostracism was not a dishonor. It meant that the power of the per- 
son ostracised had become too great for the safety of the state. On his 
return from exile his property was restored and his status as a citizen 
remained unimpaired. 
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PROGRESS IN GREEK CIVILIZATION UNDER THE TYRANTS 

In studying the age when the nobles ruled we learned 
about the Greek religion, Greek oracles, and the wonderful 
Homeric poems. The age that followed was marked in 
many states by the rise of manufacturing and trade. In 
Sparta, however, agriculture remained the only industry. 

Nearly everywhere the nobles still took the lead in social 
life. They had time for thorough athletic training and were 
leading contestants in the games. Nearly every city had 
its local festivals, but there were four great national gather- 
ings which helped the Greeks to realize that they were all 
one nation. Chief of these great track meets, as we would 
call them now, was that held every four years at Olympia. Olympic 
To this the best athletes came from all over Greece. None games 
but Greeks of good character could compete. There were 
contests in running, jumping, throwing the discus and the 
javelin, wrestling and boxing, and often chariot races. 
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High honor was given to the best all-round athlete, as 
well as to the specialist in one or two events. The victor 
received a laurel crown as his prize, and his fame went all 
over Greece. His home city would often give him a rich 
reward. If he were an Athenian, Athens gave him a sum 
of money and free board at public tables. At the games 
physical contests were not the only feature. Poets came to 
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recite their verses, artists brought their best productions, 
and learned men reported the results of their studies. 

There were many other regular festivals in Greece al Beginnings 
which there were contests in music, especially singing and 
flute playing, in play writing, and in dancing. These did 



much to encourage the preparation of new, original works. 
Music especially became a most important art, for now for 
the first time a system of writing musical notes was devised. 
Favorite instruments were the flute and the lyre. Both 
of these were played to accompany singing, either solo or 
chorus. At some festivals a chorus of singers would march 
in, following a leader. First the leader sang and then the 
chorus. Often the leader made gestures illustrating the 
story, and so became an actor. In the time of Pisistratus 
at Athens a second leader was added. Conversation between 
the two leaders could then tell the story better, though the 
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chorus was still most important. In this way a kind of 
musical drama grew^ up. Performances often w^ere given on 
a flat place facing a hillside where the spectators could sit 
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in rows and look over one another’s heads. Along the side 
of the Acropolis at Athens a curved theater was laid out, 
and this was the beginning of the arrangement of seats 
which modem theater builders have followed. 

Temple During the age of the tyrants numerous temples were built 

bttiidiag great progress was made in architecture. Before this 

time Greek cities had been built entirely of sun-dried brick. 
Now the tyrants everywhere built stone and even marble 
temples and other public buildings. The idea of the colon- 
nade Greek architects obtained from Egypt, but they soon 
surpassed the Egyptian models. At first these columns 
were simple. In later ages more ornamentation was added 
but always in good taste and not overdone. In sculpture 
the Greeks made some progress, but not until the close of 
this age were lifelike figures made. In painting Greek 
artists made wonderful progress. 

The character of Greek religion, too, was changing. Men 
ceased to believe that the gods did wrong. It was now said 
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that Zeus and his fellows taught that mortals must do right 
or be punished after death. Enterprising Greek students 
of science, chiefly in the Ionian cities (originally Greek 
colonies on the shores of Asia Minor), now began to gather 
information from 'Egypt and Babylonia. One of them, 
Thales of Miletus, was able to foretell an eclipse of the 
sun (585 B.C.). Formerly the Greeks had thought such 
things due to the anger of some god. Thales now openly 
stated that the sun, moon, and stars followed definite laws. 
He believed, too, that the gods had had nothing to do with 
making the world. Another citizen of Miletus, called 
Hecataeus, traveled far gathering information and wrote 
the first geography describing the world as he knew it, with 
a map showing the Mediterranean Sea as its center (517 b.c.). 
He was also the first to write a history of the Greeks. 
Another learned man from Ionia, P3rthagoras, specialized 
in mathematics and natural science. He and his pupils 
made many important 'discoveries, among them the dis- 
covery that- the earth is a sphere which moves of itself. 
Other Ionian thinkers worked along these lines trying to 
learn what natural forces had created the world and ruled 
it. This no man before had tried to do. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How did the geography of Greece influence the history of 
the Greeks? (2) Why did a high civilization grow up in Crete 
before it did on the Greek mainland? State and explain evidence 
to prove the existence of a high civilization in Crete, classifying 
it in the following five groups: (a) political, (h) religious, (c) eco- 
nomic, (d) social, and (e) intellectual, (3) Explain the origin of 
the Greek people whose history we shall study. (4) Tell the 
story of Homer’s Iliad. Did these incidents actually happen? 
Give your reasons. (5) How were the Homeric poems composed? 

(6) Describe the civilization the Greeks had attained at that time. 

(7) Compare and contrast the religion of the Greeks about 
600 B.c. with that of the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Persians. Where would you put the Greek religion in the scale of 
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advancement? (8) Give an account of the growth of a typical city- 
state in Greece showing the various stages of political and economic 
progress and how and why each stage was reached. (9) Explain 
the reasons for Greek colonization and how it affected Greeks at 
home and in the colonies. (10) Describe the Spartan system of 
government and social and economic life. How did this affect the 
future grovTh of Sparta? Why? (ii) Why was the^ Spartan 
army so often victorious? (12) Explain the conditions in Attica 
which needed reform just before Solon’s time. How and to what 
extent did the tyrants right the wrongs of the common people? 
(13) If you had lived in Athens in the time of Pisistratus, would you 
have favored his rule or opposed it? Why? (14) Explain the 
system of government set up by Cleisthenes and show how it was 
more democratic than the preceding government. (15) Compare 
the Olympic games with a modern school trackmeet. Enumerate 
similarities and differences. Would Greek athletes be regarded as 
amateurs or professionals today? State your reasons. (16) Ex- 
plain how dramatic performances started in Greece and describe 
one at the time of Pisistratus. (17) Explain how Greek temples 
were built. (18) What were the objects of the Greek philosophers 
and scientists of the Ionian cities? How did they affect Greek 
religion? Why? Was their influence good or bad? Why? 
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THE PERSIAN WARS 

PERSIAN ATTACK AT MARATHON 

The most progressive Greek cities of this age were in 
Ionia, on the western edge of Asia Minor. Now they were 
threatened with conquest by their neighbors. The king of 
Lydia captured most of the Ionian Greek cities but was not 
a hard master. Soon Lydia in turn fell before the Persian 
attacks, and with her the Greek cities of Ionia became 
subject to Persia. The danger to Greek civilization was 
very serious. The great advances and the new discoveries 
that were being made were checked, for Persia required 
obedience, not original thinking. 

The Ionian cities rebelled against the Persian king, and 
Athens sent twenty ships to help them. But they could not 
hold back the mighty hosts of Persia. Miletus was besieged, 
taken, and sacked, its men killed, and the women and 
children carried off to slavery in Persia. Many other cities 
were plundered and destroyed. The Athenians saw the 
fate that threatened them. The first Persian expedition 
(492 B.c.) for the punishment of Athens was checked by a 
storm which wrecked the fleet that went with the land army. 

Two years later (490 B.c.) a fleet of warships and trans- 
ports carrying soldiers was sent across the Aegean. The 
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invaders stopped on the east shore of Attica near Marathon 
and landed their army for a inarch overland to take Athens. 
Excitement ran high in Athens, for death or slavery would 
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be the penalty of defeat. Messengers were sent to other 
cities, especially Sparta, to ask for help. Most of the cities 
did not dare send it.^ Only little Plataea at once sent all her 
men, a thousand heavy-armed soldiers. On the advice of 
an experienced soldier, MiLtiades, the Athenians decided not 
to wait behind their walls, but with their 10,000 soldiers 
(including the 1,000 Plataeans) went to attack the Persians 
on the way. They posted themselves on the hills over- 
looking the Persian camp. There, because the hills were so 
near the sea, the Persians would have to pass them stretched 
out in a long line. With center weak and wings very strong 
the Greeks waited for the Persian host to move. 

lA professional runner, Pheidippides, was sent to take tke urgent mes- 
sage to Sparta. When he reached there, almost dead with exhaustion after 
running 150 miles over the hills in two days, the Spartans answered that 
they could not send help for a week because their law forbade them to start 
before the full moon. 
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When the Persians started along the road, the Greeks 
charged down the hill on a run, swept by a storm of arrows 
from the Persian bowmen. The Greek wings struck the 
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light-armed Persians with their heavy spears and crumpled 
them up. Meanwhile the Persian center had pushed back 
the weak Greek center. Suddenly the two Greek wings 
turned against the Persian center and crushed it. The 
Persian bowmen could do little harm to the Greeks in their 
heavy armor, while the Gi-eek spears, wielded with vigor in 
the desperate fight, dealt death to the Persians. Fleeing 
to their ships, the Persians left over 6,000 dead, while 
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only 192 Athenians fell. Leaving one unit on the field, the 
Athenians marched back to Athens at top speed. When 
the Persian fleet reached the harbor, the heavy-armed 
spearmen manned the wall. ^ ith no desire for more fighting 
the Persians then sailed back to Asia. 

Up to this time the Persians had been thought invincible. 
Now 10,000 Greeks had put a great host of them to^ flight. 
This wonderful victory inspired the Greeks to resist^ the 
later and more fearful Persian invasion. The Athenians 
were raised to the highest pitch of confidence, and the 
memory of Marathon lingered long to cheer 'them through 
defeat and on to victory. 

THE LAST GREAT PERSIAN INVASION 

It was to be expected that the Persians would again 
attack the Greeks, but fortunately they were delayed and 
for ten years did not attack again. In these years the great 
statesman, Themistocles, rose to power at Athens, and per- 
suaded the Athenians to build a fleet of nearly 150 triremes, 
warships with three rows of oars on each side. 

Meanwhile the Persian king Xerxes planned a great inva- 
sion of Greece by land and sea while his ally, Carthage, 
attacked the Greeks in Sicily. His vast army crossed the 
Hellespont, the strait we now call the Dardanelles, on a 
great bridge of boats, and then marched along not far from 
the coast accompanied by a fleet of about a thousand ships. 

Three naturally strong barriers made a land invasion of 
Greece difficult. The first was a range of mountains at 
the extreme north pierced by only three good passes; the 
second, another mountain range farther south, cut by only 
one main road through the pass of Thermopylae, a narrow 
passage between the mountain and the sea; the third, the 
narrow isthmus connecting the Peloponnesus with the rest 
of Greece. The Spartans wished to defend the isthmus, even 
though that would leave Athens to be destroyed. At last 
under strong persuasion they did send a small force to 
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defend the pass of Thermopylae, where the Persians could 
not use their immense forces to advantage. The Greek 
fleet took its stand near by. Together they proposed to 
keep the Persians from going farther southward. 

The Spartan king, Leonidas, brought 300 Spartan citizens. Battle 
Bands from other cities made the total number of defenders Ther« 
about seven thousand, enough to hold the pass for a long 
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time. After days of fierce fighting the Persians could make 
no gain on land, and the fleet could not defeat the Greeks 
on the water. But there was a rough path over the moun- 
tains that was badly guarded by the Greeks.' When a 
traitor disclosed this to Xerxes, he sent his best soldiers 
over the pass to take the Greeks in the rear. When Leonidas 
learned of it he sent away to safety most of his men except 
the 300 Spartans and 1,100 others. Probably he expected 
the 5,000 he had sent away to attack the Persians who had 
crossed by way of the mountain path. But, if that was the 
plan, they failed to do so. Leonidas and his men stood their 
ground and fought to the death of the last man rather than 
give way to the Persians — a lasting example of bravery and 
patriotism. 

The loss of Thermopylae opened the way to central Effects of 
Greece. The Greek fleet retreated to Salamis, an island 
near Athens. The Spartans were now unwilling to fight 
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longer except behind a wall at the isthmus. Themistocles 
persuaded the Athenians to abandon their city and put 
their trust in the Greek fleet, which after repairs numbered 
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378 ships, over half of them Athenian. From their refuge 
at Salamis, the Athenians could see the Persian host looting 
and wrecking their farms and burning their homes. 

Themistocles maneuvered his fleet so skillfully that the 
battle was fought in a narrow strait where the great Persian 
fleet with its overwhelming numbers was at an actual dis- 
advantage. Crowded and jammed into a confused mass, 
they met the Greek attack badly, and few Persian ships 
escaped from the all-day fight. King Xerxes himself, 
perched on his magnificent throne on a hill close to the 
shore, watched the battle. Now he knew he ran great risk 
of being cut off from Asia by the victorious Greek fleet. 
Themistocles tried to get the Spartans to join in sailing to 
the Hellespont to do this, but the cautious Spartans would 
not consent. Had they agreed, the Greeks might have 
avoided another year of war. At any rate Xerxes could no 
longer move so freely, and soon went home, leaving about 
50,000 soldiers in northern Greece. 
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Next spring, the Persians were back again to ravage the 
lands of the Athenians. Sparta and Athens were not work- 
ing together well, for Sparta was willing to fight only for 
the Peloponnesus. The Persian general made very generous 
offers for Athenian alliance. The Spartans had promised 
their help but now would not give it, claiming that a religious 
festival prevented them from coming. With the Persians 
in possession of Athens and her citizens refugees in Salamis, 
the Athenians might well think it useless to fight when they 
had such stupid and selfish allies. One last appeal went to 
Sparta: “Either send help in plenty or we shall join the 
Persians.” The Athenian fleet joined to that of Persia 
would have made the isthmus wall useless. Even then the 
Spartans waited ten days. 

At last 5,000 Spartan citizens with a large force of perioeci, 
helots, and allies marched northward. They were joined by 
8,000 Athenians and others making the total 30,000 heavy- 
armed soldiers. With the light-armed troops, the entire 
Greek army may have numbered 70,000. Sparta was slow 
to move but had now put her whole force into action. The 
fate of Greece was at stake. Attica had been laid waste 
and now the able Persian commander, Mardonius, retreated 
northward, knowing the Greeks would have to attack him 
and hoping dissension would again break out among them. 
The Spartan general was not his equal, but again Greek 
spearmen showed themselves far superior to the Persian 
bowmen. In the decisive battle at Plataea, the Persians 
could not stand against the headlong charge of the Greek 
phalanx stiffened by bulldog Spartan courage. Spartan 
brain failed, but Spartan discipline and willingness to die 
rather than be beaten won the victory. The Persians escaped 
from Greece never to return. 

The Athenian fleet crossed the Aegean the same year and 
again defeated the Persians on the sea at Mycale, near 
Miletus. Thus the Ionian cities were freed from Persian 
despotism. Then the Athenians took and held the European 
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side of the Hellespont to close the way to another Persian 
invasion. Diiring the same years the Greeks of the West 
defeated the Carthaginian allies of Persia and also won a 
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great naval battle against the Etruscans, who had sent their 
war fleet to ravage the rich Greek colonies of Sicily and 
southern Italy. Greek civilization was saved. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How would a Persian conquest of Greece have checked 
the rise of civilization? (2) Explain the actual causes of the 
Persian attack on Greece. (3) Explain the effects of the battle of 
Marathon on the Athenian people. (4) Criticize Spartan policies 
in the Persian Wars, giving reasons for your stand for or against 
the Spartans. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Davts, Readings in Ancient History , I, 130-198; 
BoTsroiiD, Source Book of Ancient History, 1 52-1 74; Botsforb and 
SiHLERj Hellenic Civilization, 162—172; Herodotus (Rawlins on), 
Books VI-IX; Flutarch^s Lives of Aristides, Tkemistocles; Thallon, 
Readings in Greek History, chaps, vii-viii. 

Histories. Botsford, Hellenic History, chaps, x-xi, and Bury, 
History of Greece, 219-296. 

^This helmet was taken at Cumae in the Greek naval victory over the 
Etruscans, and later dedicated to the gods at the shrine at Olympia, 
Greece. The dedicatory insciiption, cut in the metal 2400 years ago, is 
still clear. 
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Historical fiction. W. S. DA\r[s, The Victor of Salamis; 
Caroline Snedeker, The Spartan, 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The battle of Marathon. Davis, Readings in Ancient 
History, I, 13 7-144; Botsford, Source Book of Ancient History, 
162-167; Bury, History of Greece, 248-258. 

Rivalry of Aristides and Themistocles. Davis, Readings in 
Ancient History, I, 144-155. 

Preparations of Xerxes for the conquest of Greece. Davis, 
Readings in Ancient History, I, 155-165. 

The battle of Thermopylae. Davis, Readings in Ancient 
History, I, 165-175; Bury, History of Greece, 269-277. 

The battle of Salamis. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, 
I, 175-190; Bury, History of Greece, 277-285. 

The battle of Plataea. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, 
I, 191-198; Bury, History of Greece, 285-295. 


RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


EFFECTS OF THE PERSIAN WARS 


The leadership in the struggle with Persia had been taken 
by Sparta and Athens. Sparta was ruled by a military 
aristocracy with little ability to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions. Its citizens still lived as they had two centuries 
before, devoting themselves only to drill and athletics. Even 
in these they made no improvements. None of the progress 
in civilization of which we have learned had been made in 
Sparta. Yet by reason of its military power Sparta had led 
the Greek armies and aspired to continue to do so. Athens 
had sacrificed far more than Sparta for the Greek cause 
and was the leader in democracy. Her citizens had been 
active in manufacturing and trade. She had built the 
largest fleet of any city and was ready and willing to lead in 
protecting the island and Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor from 
further Persian attacks. Under the spur of need, when 
Persia attacked, the Greek city-states were inclined to 
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combine under able leadership. Unfortunately for Greek 
civilization, the existence of two leading states tended 
to bring them into rivalry with each other and finally 
led to war between them which wore out both. 
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The victory over Persia vas scarcely won before Spartan 
jealousy of Athens showed itself. To keep Athens helpless, 
Sparta insisted that Athens should not rebuild her city wall. 
Themistocles secured delay by trickery, while every Athe- 
nian, man, woman, and child, worked with might and main 
to rebuild the wall. They put in any material they could 
find, even stone from the temples and monuments. With 
their independence thus assured, Themistocles persuaded 
the citizens also to build around the Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, a wall of solid masonry sixteen feet thick and thirty 
feet high, defendable by old men and boys. At the same 
time he induced the assembly to add to the fleet twenty 
new warships each year. Thus with a great war fleet and 
two walled cities the Athenians could feel safe at all times. 

THE DELIAN LEAGUE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 
Not long after the Persian invasion was repulsed, the 
European Greeks lost interest in proposals for a union of 
all the Greek states. But when the Greek victory at 
Mycale encouraged the Ionian cities to revolt against 
Persia, the Asiatic Greeks readily put themselves under 
Athenian leadership. Athens was willing to help them, 
while Sparta was not. Moreover, the Spartan commander 
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was extremely insolent. Then, in order to protect the Greek 
cities from Persia and to loot Persian property, Athens 
formed a league with membership including most of the 
island and Asiatic Greek cities. Some cities provided ships 
for the fleet, but most of them paid in coin to meet their 
share of the expense of building and keeping up the fleet. 
The payments were fixed by the Athenian, Aristides, called 
the Just. Collection was made by ten treasurers, all of 
whom were Athenian citizens. The treasury was at first 
located on the little island of Delos and the league was 
called the Delian League, but from the first Athens had 
the controlling influence. 

Gradually this influence increased. There were over two 
hundred widely scattered states in the league. Many of 
those which at first supplied ships asked Athens to accept 
money instead. After a few years of safety some cities 
began to think the league unnecessary and refused payment. 
Of course, only the great Athenian fleet kept the Persians 
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from returning, and so Athens forced them to pay. Attempts 
to secede were met by blockade, siege, and conquest and the 
revolting city was made a subject of Athens and forced 
to pay tribute. Gradually even the independent allies that 
had remained loyal became more and more dependent. 
After some years only three large and rich islands continued 
to supply ships. 
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Each subject state was bound to Athens by a special 
treaty. Often an Athenian garrison was kept there. Always 
democratic forms of government were required, tribute col- 
lected, and soldiers furnished in war time. Thus the Delian 
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This porch is part of the Erechtheum, a temple on 
the Acropolis at Athens. The name is derived from the 
Caryatides, women of the city of Caryae in Laconia, 
which was held in subjection by Athens 

League was transformed into the Athenian Empire. At the 
height of its power over two hundred cities were members. 
Every four years the tribute was reapportioned, and as more 
cities were included the amount each needed to pay was 
reduced. Important lawsuits usually had to be taken to 
Athens for decision. But the citizens of Athens took great 
pride in dealing justly with their subjects. For sixty-seven 
years no invader disturbed the empire, and the subject cities 
as well as Athens enjoyed great prosperity. 

Unfortunately Athens gave her allies and subjects no 
hope of becoming Athenian citizens, a privilege which would 
have given them a share in the government. They believed 
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that Athens was determined always to retain the mastery. 
Most Greeks felt it a dishonor for their home city not to be 
independent, and the politicians and nobles of subject cities, 
who had been ousted by Athens, stirred up discontent about 
grievances, such as the tribute, and persuaded the people to 
rebel against Athens whenever a chance offered. This 
weakness of the Athenian Empire kept it from having a 
long existence. 

While the Delian League was being changed into the 
Athenian Empire, there were, as earlier, two leading divisions 
among the Athenians. One, led by the aristocrat Cimon, 
favored continuing war with Persia and friendship with 
Sparta, and keeping the government at Athens in the hands 
of the well-to-do citizens. Themistocles, Cimon’s opponent, 
believed war with Sparta had to come and so favored 
having it when the chances for victory were good. He 
believed it wise, therefore, to make peace with Persia and 
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give the people more power at home. Themistocles was 
ostracized (about 472 b.c.) and spent the remainder of his 
life in exile. 

But fortune soon brought defeat to Cimon too. Follow- 
ing an earthquake at Sparta, the helots rebelled and Sparta 
asked help from her allies, including Athens, to suppress 
them. Athens sent soldiers, but Spart^il jealousy soon 
caused them to be dismissed. The Athenians were angry 
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and the democratic leader Pericles succeeded in winning 
control from Cimon. 

To make Athens safe from Spartan attack, the democratic 
leaders pushed the building of the Long Vi, alls. These great 
parallel structures about five hundred feet apart inclosed a 
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protected road four and one-half miles long between Athens 
and the Piraeus. Thus Athens could not be cut off from 
her trade and imported food supplies. Under the leader- 
ship of Pericles, Athens now completed the change from 
the Delian League to the Athenian Empire, extending its 
control to include many Greek colonies along the shores of 
the Black Sea. War with Persia was also continued by 
helping Cyprus and Egypt in their effort to free themselves 
from Persia. An expedition to Cyprus resulted in a great 
victory, but a fleet of 200 warships sent to Egypt was 
destroyed. At the same time, Pericles tried to build a land 
empire. Megara, on the isthmus, was made an ally so that 
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Athenian ships and goods could start westward from the 
head of the Corinthian Gulf, thus saving a long trip around 
the Peloponnesus. Northwest of Attica most of the cities 
were made allies of Athens, which thus won control over 
much of central Greece. 

The jealousy of Sparta and her commercial ally, Corinth, 
was aroused. When news came from Egypt of the loss of 
the Greek fleet, revolts -were stirred up in Boeotia. An 
Athenian army was defeated and the land allies broke away. 
Athens had attempted too much and so Pericles decided to 
make a peace with Sparta which was to last thirty years 
(445 B.C.). Athens gave up her land power outside Attica, 
but kept her maritime empire. Peace had already been 
made with Persia (448 b.c.) by which Athens kept the 
Asiatic Greek cities. Time and money for internal develop- 
ment were thus assured. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Contrast Sparta and Athens in: (a) government, (b) eco- 
nomic development, (c) social system, and (d) intellectual progress. 
(2) State the strong features of the Spartan state and its weak- 
nesses. Do the same for Athens. (3) Could Spaila have become 
head of an empire of states in the Aegean Sea? Give your reasons. 
Why did she not do so? (4) Why did the Aegean cities willingly 
accept Athenian leadership? Why were they unwilling to continue 
the Delian League indefinitely? Were they right or wrong? 
Why? (5) Were the services of Athens worth the price paid by 
the Aegean cities? Give your reasons pro and con. (6) Criticize 
Athenian policies toward her subjects and give your reasons. 
(7) Was Cimon right or wrong in urging friendship with Sparta? 
Why? (8) Were the foreign policies of Pericles wise or unwise? 
Give your reasons. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Thucydides (Jowett), I, 98-103, 1 27-139; Davis, 
Readings in Ancient History^ I, chap, vii; Botsford, Source Book of 
Ancient History^ chap, xvii; Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic Civili- 
zationj chaps, vi-vii; Plutarch^ s Lvoes of Aristides, Cimon, Lycurgus. 
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Histories. Bury, History of Greece, 322-367; Botsford, 
Hellenic History, 190-208, 234-246; G. W. Cox, The Greeks 
and the Persians, and The Athenian Empire. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Spartan failure to build a maritime league. Bury, History of 
Greece, 322“33o. 

Formation of the Athenian Empire. Bury, History of Greece, 
336-342. 

Fate of Themistocles. Bury, History of Greece, 334-336. 

THE AGE OF PERICLES 

ATHENIAN GOVERNMENT 

We must now give our attention to the government of 
Athens and the tremendous advances in civilization made in 
the fifty years following the Persian Wars. We have already 
seen many steps by which the government of Athens had 
been changed to give the people more power: (i) abolition 
of the monarchy, (2) Solon’s reforms, (3) reforms under the 
tyranny of Pisistratus, and (4) the reforms of Cleisthenes. 

Pericles brought about several more changes: (i) Most 
government offices were now filled by lot from the citizens 
who sought them. All now had an equal chance. (2) All 
officers received pay for their services. Formerly they were 
not paid and poor men could not afford to hold office. 
(3) Poor citizens were paid to attend the great out-of-door 
theatrical performances lasting for days. Pericles believed 
that all citizens ought to have these educational advan- 
tages. But the number who gained these advantages was 
not so great as we might expect. Much work was done 
by slaves, of which there were probably about a hundred 
thousand. Most were non-Greeks. They were not badly 
treated, and many looked forward to buying freedom for 
themselves by extra work. Besides these there were about 
forty thousand foreign residents of Athens. They might 
stay there a lifetime, however, without getting any share 




in the government, for only male, citizens could vote. To 
be a citizen one must be able to prove that his father and 
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In this sculpture Pericles is represented wearing a war helmet raised up 
' to leave his face exposed. 

mother were citizens. In the time of Pericles there were 
from one hundred thousand to one hundred twenty 
t|wit|^nd citizens, including women and children. 

. iAbhut thirty thousand of the citizens were males over 
eighteen years of age who had the right to attend the eeclesia, 
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or of the people. This met forty times a year on 

a sloping liili over! * ..pped by a steep rock, from which the 
spesikc-rs talked to tlic assembly. Any citizen might speak, 
but the crowd common^ followed. the suggestions of some 
trusted Tiobleman, tisualty one of the generals. 

The Oivy liublic ofeters hot chosen by lot were the ten 
generals, one. from each tribe. They could be reelected 
indefinitely. Pericles was chosen general every year for 
about thirty years and was often, called 'deader of the 
people.” 

Much of the ordinar}^ work of the go\'err.ment was done 
by the Council of Five Hundred, which was divided into 
sections of fifty, each in charge for one-tenth oi; the year. 
Its members were chosen by lot each year. They, and even 
the generals, were responsible to the assembly for all acts. 

The law courts were now under the control of large juries. 
Each year 6,000 jurors were drawm by lot from those citizens 
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who presented themselves for service. Usually they were 
assigned in groups of 501 to a jury to decide cases brought 
before them. In important political trials the number of 
men on the jury was sometimes as high as 2,500. To 
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attempt bribery in such large bodies was practically im- 
possible. Each juror received from the state the pay of 
an ordinary laborer. Most of them were elderly men, 
since it was generally those citizens who were past the 




THE PROW OF A GREEK SHIP AND A DIAGRAM OF THE ROWERS* 
POSITION IN AN ATHENIAN TRIREME 

age for active work who offered themselves for jury ser- 
vice. From the majority verdict of an Athenian jury 
there was no appeal. No government in the world up 
to this time had been so fully controlled by the people as 
that of Athens.^ 

The army was as democratic as the government. Every 
man owed military or naval service to the state. For Athens 
the fleet was the more important. It consisted of 300 war- 
ships always ready for sea, and 100 more in reserve. Each 
ship was from 100 to 120 feet long and 15 to 17 feet wide. 
The sides rose about 10 feet above the water. Sails were 
used when the wind was favorable, but in war the Greeks 
depended on oars arranged in three rows.^ A ship of this 
kind was called a “trireme.’' Each trireme carried a crew 
of about 200, comprising 174 oarsmen, a dozen or so heavy- 
armed soldiers, some archers, and the officers. At this time 
most of the rowers were still freemen and were highly skilled. 
The chief mode of attack was to ram the enemy ship with a 
sharp iron prow and sink it. Another way was to run very 
close alongside the enemy ship and cripple it by smashing 

Tt should be noted, however, that Athenian government was by no 
means fully democratic in the modem sense. The numerous slaves and 
freemen of non-Athenian birth residing at Athens had no share in it at all. 

2 See p. 67. 
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the oars. These movements required very careful training 
and great skill. In the time of Pericles, the Athenians had 
not only the largest, but by far the best-equipped navy 
of the Greek world. Athenian supremacy in the eastern 
Mediterranean and over the empire depended on it. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS AT ATHENS 

The Persian Wars were followed by an era of wonderful 
prosperity for the cities of the empire. The vast trade of 
the Phoenicians was badly damaged by their defeats in 
Persian service. The Athenian fleet assured peace in the 
Aegean and beyond. There was need for manufactured 
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goods, and Athenian merchants made haste to supply them 
at good profits. To the Piraeus from the Aegean coasts, 
the Black Sea country, and from Egypt and the west came 
Greek ships bearing grain or fish, iron, timber, wool, hides. 
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and other raw material. For export Athens produced vases, 
cutlery, toilet articles, woven goods, weapons and armor, 
household furniture, olive oil, and wine. Her people ate 
vastly more food than Attica could produce. Athens had 
become an industrial state. The profits of this industrial 
and commercial prosperity and the profits of the Athenian 
Empire (i. e., the tribute) went far to make possible the 
democratic government and the intellectual progress of the 
Periclean Age. 

As yet, however, the extensive trade was carried on by a 
great number of separate merchants, each doing business on 
a small scale. There was no vastly rich capitalist class and 
no mass of poverty-stricken laborers. It is true, however, 
that slaves were becoming more numerous and doing more 
and more of the manual labor. Athens was growing rich, 
but as yet her people were not spoiled by riches. A fortune 
equal to $10,000 was regarded as large. Of course, prices 
were very low, for even a skilled laborer received only 20 
cents a day and cared for himself and his family very well 
on it. Attica still was a land of small farms, the owners of 
which prospered greatly in this age. In fact, it is likely 
that about half the citizens were engaged in farming. 

Most city people lived in very plain houses of sun-dried 
brick. Even a rich man's house might have had only one 
story and no windows. The door led into an open court- 
yard surrounded by a porch. Around this were the rooms 
in which the family lived. The comforts of a modern home 
were wholly lacking. Not only was there no stove, but 
there was not even a chimney. The smoke from the hearth 
fire was supposed to go out through a hole in the roof, but 
often it did not. There was little light and air in the rooms, 
for the only openings were the doorways, which usually had 
no doors. In winter the houses were chilly, in summer very 
hot. At night they were lighted only with dim olive-oil 
lamps. There were no water pipes, no modem sanitation, 
and no sewers. Refuse was thrown out into the narrow 
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crooked, unpaved streets. The houses had dirt floors and 
were furnished very plainly with couches, chairs, and tables. 
Clothing was put into chests. The dress of men and women 
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was much alike, being simple and usually pure white. 
There were two garments: first, a tunic held on by clasps 
on the shoulder and a belt; and, second, a robe in one piece 
draped loosely about the whole body. But women had 
somewhat more finery, with some devices considered quite 
modem, such as the hump hairpin. Women had no part 
in public life and had to stay at home most of the time. 
The wife managed the household in her husband’s absence 
and prepared the meals, which usually were very simple. 
As a rule, the Athenians observed moderation in eating and 
drinking, and they may be considered a very temperate 
people. 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE 

Athenian boys were sent to school in charge of an old 
slave, called a “pedagogue.” The teacher was paid by the 
parents and had no special training. Reading, writing, and 
some arithmetic, but no other mathematics, were taught, 
and the boys had to memorize parts of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Music was taught, but no geography or science. 
Athletic training was stressed. 
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Toward the end of the Periclean Age a new form of edu- 
cation was coming into style. Teachers called Sophists 
specialized in training adults to make public speeches. 
Some of them boasted that their pupils could speak so 
cleverly as to make people almost believe wrong to be right. 
No doubt ability in public speaking was a very great advan- 
tage to men who wished to lead in Athenian politics. The 
Sophists really started the writing of good Greek prose. 
In addition they brought to Athens knowledge of what the 
Ionian Greek philosophers had been teaching for over a 
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hundred years. As Athenian youths began to learn some 
science they began to doubt all that they had been taught 
about the gods. As doubt spread, the older citizens grew 
very bitter against the Sophists and prosecuted them for 
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impiety. Nevertheless these teachers did much to bring 
about further intellectual progress. Greek oratory, philos- 
ophy, history, and scientific study all owed much to the 
teachings of the Sophists. 

Oratory was needed by every man who hoped to be a 
leader among the Athenians. Pericles was the greatest orator 
of his age, but we know his speeches only at second-hand. 
Speeches of later orators have come down to us exactly as 
prepared. The most famous orators were Lysias, writer of 
speeches to be delivered by others before the courts, and, 
greatest of all, Demosthenes. He started out with the 
determination to sway the people as Pericles had done, 
but he was only laughed at for his awkwardness. He 
persevered nevertheless and became one of the greatest 
orators of the world, famous for his brilliant efforts^ in 
defense of Greek liberty against conquest by King Philip 
of Macedon.^ 

In the later Periclean Age there lived in Athens one of the 
greatest thinkers of the world, Socrates. He was a well- 
known figure, for he was always walking about and talking 
with anyone who would listen. He was poor and humble 
and many people made fun of him. But he won many 
warm friends who followed him everywhere, drinking in his 
teachings. He taught by asking questions, and so made 
men think for themselves. Starting with simple questions, 
he led them on and skillfully made them state the truth as 
he saw it. His great slogan was, “Know thyself.” He 
believed that true wisdom is to know good from evil and 
to do right. He showed men the difference between justice 
and injustice, between courage and cowardice, between 
sobriety and madness. Though a firm believer in the old 
gods of Athens, he taught that reason must be the great 
dependable guide for man’s conduct. His life was pure and 
his teachings the very best, but he was hated by many. 
He took keen delight in leading a conceited person on by 


1 See page 107. 
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apparently innocent questions until the ‘ Vise’ ’ one found him- 
self asserting the truth of some obviously silly proposition. 

Thus he made bitter enemies. Many Athenians also 
did not understand his views on political questions. At 
last he was charged with bringing in new gods and conmpting 
the youth, and was brought to trial. Had he used his great 
ability in his own defense, he might have been acquitted, 
but this he refused to do. A majority of the jury of 501 
found him guilty and sentenced him to death. 

The best-known pupil of Socrates was the philosopher Plato 
Plato. Rich and of noble birth, he wished to become a 
statesman, but the condemnation of Socrates caused him 
to hate practical politics and to give his life to teaching and 
writing. Until now men had never thoughtfully discussed 
what was the best form of government for the people. 

Plato became the first great teacher of political science, or 
the science of government. In a famous essay, called The 
Republic, he described this ideal state, suggesting many 
reforms in education, government, and society. Plato wrote 
in the form of dialogue, or question and answer, just as 
Socrates taught, and Socrates is often made the chief speaker. 

Almost more famous than Plato was his pupil, Aristotle. Aristotle 
Though giving much of his time to original thought and 
discovery, Aristotle collected and classified carefully most of 
the facts of science known in his time. The works of 
Aristotle that have come down to us deal with logic, natural 
science, psychology, ethics, political science, metaphysics, 
and the arts of oratory and poetry. In later centuries 
Aristotle was the best-known writer of Greece.^ 

In the time of Pericles, Greek knowledge of astronomy and Progress 
geography was increasing, though still scanty. In medicine, 
however, great progress was made. Greek physicians of 
this time no longer believed in magic or demons as the cause 

iThe student should realize that the philosophers Plato and Aristotle, 
as well as Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, lived long after the period 
of the Athenian Empire. Accounts of their writings are given here for 
convenience. 
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of disease, but looked for natural causes. They studied the 
human body to learn these. At the close of this age, 
Hippocrates of Cos, the most famous physician of the 



PLATO AND ARISTOTLE WITH THEIR DISCIPLES 
From a painting by Raphael in the Vatican at Rome 

ancient world, was just starting to practice. He insisted 
that natural causes brought every illness. He regarded 
proper living, especially correct diet, as the most important 
cure for disease, but he used drags and some surgery if 
needed. He is known as the founder of scientific medicine. 

PROGRESS IN LITERATURE AND ART 
The first important historical work by a Greek was pub- 
lished just after the time of Pericles. In this, Herodotus 
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told his story of the Persian Wars so as to show all the 
Greeks how Athens had led them to victory. Although his 
work is not always to be depended on for accuracy, his 



HERODOTUS SOCRATES 


charming style arouses the intense interest of readers of 
today as it did in his own time. Far more scientific was 
the later work of the Athenian Thucydides, who wrote the 
History of the Peloponnesian War. He tried to be impartial 
and state exactly what happened and at the same time 
write an interesting book. A still later Athenian historian 
was Xenophon, writer of the Anabasis, in which he tells the 
story of the famous march of 10,000 Greek soldiers into 
Persia and their return under his leadership.^ He also wrote 
a number of interesting essays. 

Probably the greatest progress in literature was made in Dramatic 
the drama. Twice each year at the feast of Dionysus, the 
wine god, people. gathered at the theater to see a great num- 
ber of plays .2 Serious plays, tragedies, were given in the 
spring, and comedies in the winter. For" each of these play 

1 See pp. 103. 

2 See pp. S9-6 o. 
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new plays were written, and the twelve best tragedies were 
selected by special judges. These were then given to differ- 
ent groups of citizens to learn and to present in the theater. 



New comedies were chosen in the same way, but not so 
many. At other festivals new plays and also musical 
compositions were tried out. Thus in the fifth century 
about fifteen hundred new tragedies were presented at 
Athens, and these were only the best of those written. 
Nearly five thousand new musical compositions were written 
in the same century. As many as two thousand Athenian 
men and boys rendered the new plays each year; that is, the 
words and music of the chorus part. Some citizens took 
part several times and nearly all at least once. The actors 
were all amateurs, and the audience consisted mainly of 
ex-performers. They came early in the morning, brought 
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their lunch, and stayed until evening in the great open-air 
theater on the side of the Acropolis. 

The Athenian Aeschylus (525-456 b.c.) may be regarded 
as the founder of tragedy, for its form has changed little 
since his time. Most of his plays dealt with m}d;hs of the 
Greek gods and heroes, many of them taken from stories 
of the Trojan War. His religious feeling was very deep and 
his poetry beautiful. 

A second great writer, Sophocles, added a third actor^ to 
the cast and so made his plays more lively. His tragedies 
are still considered wonderful. Among the most famous is 
Antigone. Sophocles still voiced belief in the gods, but the 
latest of the great tragedians, Euripides, put the gods on a 
more human basis and so undermined the respect felt toward 
them by the people. His plays dealt more with the eveiy^- 
day life of the people, and they became especial favorites. 

The most famous writer of comedy at Athens was 
Aristophanes, who wrote at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. He ridiculed the politicians and leaders of Athens 
whom he disl&ed. His wit was sharp and some of his 
attacks unjust, but his pictures of Athenian life and politics 
are extremely interesting. In the Wasps Athenian jurors 
are pictured as keen only to get a day’s pay without work. 

The center of Athens was the Acropolis, a bare rock about 
200 feet high and 1,000 feet long. On this stronghold had 
been placed the temple or house of the city’s special goddess, 
Athena. The Persians had destroyed it, and now Pericles 
led the Athenians to celebrate the victory over Persia by 
building a series of magnificent temples. 

The most famous of these was the Parthenon, built to 
honor Athena. Jt was rectangular in shape, 227 feet long by 
loi feet wide, and about 60 feet high, A series of forty-six 
Doric columns, each one more than six feet in diameter 
at the base, surrounded it. The pediments and frieze 
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iSee page 59. 
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contained the finest sculptures. The inner frieze, over five 
hundred feet long, pictured in marble a great procession of 
Athenians on foot and on horseback bearing gifts to the 
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goddess. The whole temple was built of the finest marble. 
Inside there were two rooms. The smaller one contained 
the temple treasures, the larger a mar\^elous gold and ivory 
statue of the goddess Athena, standing thirty-eight feet 
high. This statue has not sur\dved to the present time, 
but the building still stands. All the sculptures on the 
Parthenon were made by the great sculptor Phidias, or 
under his directiopi. In 1687 a.d. the temple was being used 
for powder storage by the Turks. The Venetians in attack- 
ing Athens sent a shot into it causing the powder to explode 
and wreck the roof and many columns. Enough is left, 
however, to give us a good idea of its past glory. ^ 

Gradually other buildings were built on the Acropolis, 
making it the art capital of Greece. The only way up the 
hill was at the west end where a great marble stairway of 
sixty steps led through a beautiful entrance colonnade. 
Just beyond the entrance stood an enormous bronze figure 
of Athena holding a spear. All about were magnificent 
temples, but none so large or fine as the Parthenon. Their 

1 The city of Nashville, Tennessee, has jttst built in one of its parks 
(1926) a reproduction of the Parthenon- The sand, cement, and colored 
pebbles substituted for marble are made to look almost exactly as the orig- 
inal must have appeared in the time of Pericles. 
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vast cost was paid largely from the tribute collected by 
Athens from the empire. 

The most notable features of Greek temples were the 
columns, of which there were three forms: (r) the Doric, the 
oldest and simplest; (2) the Ionic, and (3) the Corinthian. 
These differ chiefly in the capital or top of the column. 



DORIC IONIC CORINTHIAN 

THE CAPITALS OF THE THREE ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS OF GREEK 
COLUMNS, SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENTATION 


Above the columns, which in the finest temples encircled 
the home of the goddess, was the frieze where sculptured 
reliefs could be placed. The pediment or triangular 
space under the roof at each end also provided space for 
adornment with sculptures, and these stood out sharply 
in the brilliant sunshine of Greece. 

This tremendous progress in art and literature and in 
democratic government shows that the citizens of Athens 
were a remarkably cultured body of men. The comedies 
of Aristophanes are full of quotations and allusions which 
uneducated men could not have understood, and they were 
extremely popular. They were like allusions to Tennyson 
or Browning in a vaudeville show of today. Athenian 
citizens received in the theater, in the temples, and iix public 
service a wonderful education. Only in very modem times 
have the poor had such opportunities to obtain an education. 
There was little or no poverty among the citizens of Athens, 
and for public service the state gave pay that amounted to 
pensions. The rich paid their share of public burdens out 
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of their o'wu pockets. There was real democracy, for the 
intelligent man of moderate means was welcome in the home 
of the rich. Athens produced an exceptional number of 
great artists, writers, and thinkers. A host of others came 
to Athens, where they were so much appreciated and found 
such freedom. 

But Athenian and Greek culture had its defects: (i) 
Literature and art were stressed, but most Athenians were 
woefully ignorant of science. It was, for example, commonly 
believed that goats breathed through their ears. (2) Greek 
literature was intended to be heard, not read, and so it is 
far more simple than our novels and plays. (3) Only 
Athenian citizens had all the advantages described. There 
were many slaves as well as numerous foreign residents, 

(4) Education and a share in public affairs were for men 
only. Women were little more than high-grade servants. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Describe the machinery of government at Athens in the 
time of Pericles. Compare the position of the ten generals with 
that of the cabinet of modem Britain. (2) Enumerate the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Athenian popular jury system. 
(3) Why was it that Athenian ships usually won the victory in 
naval battles? (4) Compare industrial development and trade 
at Athens with industries and trade of the United States today. 

(5) Why did not Athenians have better houses? (6) If you had 
lived in Athens in the time of Pericles would you have approved 
or disapproved of the Sophists? Give your reasons. (7) Explain 
the Socratic method of teaching. How and why is it better than 
others? (8) Who rendered the greater service to learning, Plato 
or Aristotle? Give your reasons. (9) Explain how plays were 
written *and staged at Athens. Why were so many very good ones 
written? (10) Who do you think had greatest influence over the 
people of Athens, Thucydides, Sophocles, or Socrates? Give your 
reasons, (ii) Describe the chief temples on the Acropolis. 
(12) Explain the conditions at Athens that made possible such 
intellectual progress in the Periclean Age and later. What serious 
defects had Athenian civilization? 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 bx.) 

CAUSES AND EVENTS OP THE WAR 

The progress in civilization already made at Athens might 
have been only a beginning, if a great calamity had not 
come. A long war between Athens and Sparta wrecked the 
wonderful prosperity of Athens and put backward Sparta 
in control of Greece. Progress at Athens was checked and 
at last ceased. Thus the Peloponnesian War proved to 
be the greatest catastrophe in Greek history. 
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THE PELOPOXN'ESIAM WAR 

We have already seen that Sparta had not advanced 
financiallv or in culture as had Athens. Alost Spartans 
could not even read, and they still used only iron money. 
But Sparta had the best army in Greece and was the head 
of the Peloponnesian League, the members of which paid 
no annual tribute as did the subjects of Athens. The 
Spartans were jealous of Athenian prosperity and power, 
and Corinth and other trading cities allied with Sparta were 
commercial rivals of Athens. Athens gave her subjects no 
hope of becoming Athenian citizens, collected tribute by 
force if necessaiy, spending it largely on costly temples at 
Athens, and rulk her empire with severity. Most Greek 
cities wanted to rule themselves, and so Athens became an 
object of dislike in many pa^ts of Greece. When some 
Athenian subjects revolted (433 B.c.) and received help 
from Corinth and Sparta, war could hardly be avoided. 

Sparta had an unconquerable army and Athens an 
invincible navy, but neither could deal the other a decisive 
j^low. Pericles hoped Sparta would tire first and make 
peace. But a terrible plague in Athens in the second 
year of the war killed one-quarter of her people. Pericles 
himself died, and there was no great leader to take his 
place. After ten years both sides were tired enough to 
make peace (421 b.c.). 

But peace did not last long. The Athenians listened now 
to brilliant but self-seeking leaders and decided to send a 
great expedition to take the island of Sicily. The author 
of this plan was Alcibiades, a wild young nobleman and a 
pupil of the Sophists, who hoped by this expedition to win 
vast power for himself. The night before the expedition 
sailed, some one smashed numerous images of the god 
Hermes, one of which stood before every house. Alcibiades 
might have helped to do it in a drunken frolic, but it was 
never proved that he did. After the fleet left, the assembly 
voted to recall Alcibiades, who had been named one of the 
three commanders of the expedition. Believing that to 
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return meant a death sentence, he escaped to Sparta and 
advised them how to defeat his expedition. A capable 
Spartan was sent to lead the Sicilians. After several defeats 



ALCIBIADES AND A COIN OF SYRACUSE 


the Athenian army was forced to surrender, and most of 
the prisoners were sold into slavery. At the same time the 
Spartans set up a permanent garrison in Attica. Thousands 
of the slaves of the Athenians deserted, agriculture » was 
ruined, and business declined. 

In spite of these crushing blows the Athenians obstinately DecHne 
fought on for nine years more. Their fleet won victories, 
but there arose no great leader like Pericles. Alcibiades j-esourct 
returned, was pardoned, and became leader, but the fickle 
crowd would not keep him in power long enough. Athenian 
democracy showed little intelligence and lacked cool-headed 
advisers, Sparta for once had in Lysander a remarkably 
brilliant commander. The king of Persia supplied plenty of 
money for Sparta to build fleets, receiving Spartan promises 
to betray to him the Asiatic Greek cities that Athens had 
protected. 
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Finally the last Athenian fleet with the last crews that 
Athens could furnish was taken by surprise at Aegospotami 
near the Hellespont. Only nine ships escaped, and all the 
Athenians captured were killed. All but one of the allies 
of xAthens revolted, and the city was without ships, men, or 
money. The Spartan army and fleet besieged Athens and 
star\''ed its people into surrender. The Long Walls and the 
fortifications of the Piraeus were destroyed. Athens gave 
up her empire and became a second-rate subject of Sparta. 

EFFECTS OP THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Sparta now took over the empire that Athens had lost, 
and the cities that had complained of Athens learned what 
real tyranny was like. A group of men friendly to Sparta, 
backed by a Spartan garrison, was put in charge of each 
subject city. The people were mistreated and plundered at 
will. No man’s life or property was safe. After about a 
year a popular revolt drove the oppressors from Athens, 
but most cities were unable to resist. 

In Sparta wealth and luxury reigned supreme. Property 
fell more and more into the hands of the capable and 
unscrupulous, while the poorer citizens lost even their 
right to vote. Instead of nine to ten thousand full citi- 
zens, there were in a few years only two thousand. The 
“inferiors” (who had lost full citizenship) were almost as 
discontented as the helots, and so the Spartan state was 
in constant danger. 

The long Peloponnesian War had created in Greece a large 
class of men whose trade was fighting. They disliked regular 
work and so were ready to serve as soldiers for anyone who 
offered good pay. In Persia, C37TUS, a younger brother of 
the Persian king, determined to seize the crown for himself. 
The Persian attacks on Greece had shown the value of 
Greek soldiers, so C3nrus hired 10,000 of them for his expedi- 
tion, and marched into the heart of the Persian Empire. 
Near Babylon the Greeks were victorious, though Cyrus 
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lost his life. The Greek commanders were now led into a 
trap and killed, but the 10,000 soldiers chose new leaders 
and marched out through Armenia to the Black Sea. 
Xenophon, one of the new generals, has told the story him- 
self in his Anabasis. This exploit of the Greek soldiers 
showed how weak the Persian Empire was and made 
ambitious Greeks think of conquering it. 

To protect the Asiatic Greeks that she had so recently 
abandoned to Persia, Sparta made war. To stop the Spartan 
king’s attacks, Persia encouraged Thebes, Corinth, and 
Athens to rebel against Sparta. The Athenian, Conon, now 
in Persian service, attacked the Spartan fleet and destroyed 
it. Then he sailed through the Aegean, freeing the cities 
from Spartan tyranny. In 393 b.c. Conon returned to 
Athens and rebuilt the Long Walls. With Persian help, 
Athens thus was able partly to recover her maritime empire 
from Sparta. 

To save her power Sparta asked the Persian king to make 
peace in Greece. He gladly dictated terms which left the 
Asiatic cities in his ovm hands and gave Sparta power a little 



longer. This she used for more oppression. At last a 
group of Thebans led by Epaminondas determined to fight 
for control. At Leuctra (371 b.c.) his soldiers defeated a 
much larger Spartan army. This amazing victory he won 
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by putting liis best soldiers in a solid mass fifty men deep 
opposite the Spartan citizens. The rest of his forces he 
spread out very' thinly and had them come into battle late. 
The Theban mass crushed the Spartans— four hundred out 
of seven hundred, with the king, were killed. 

Sparta sank at once to a second-rate power, and Thebes 
became the leading state of Greece. But to keep this power 
required frequent wars. At the battle of Mantinea (362 b.c.) 
the Thebans won, but their great leader, Epaminondas, 
was killed, and Thebes could not hold the position he 
had secured. 

Instead of one state with controlling influence, there were 
many states with their mutual rivalries. No state could 
conquer the others and keep them in subjection and the 
Greek city-states apparently could not combine into a 
league that would give freedom to each city, or into a nation 
in which the liberty and rights of every citizen of every city 
would be respected. 

Athens had come nearest to a real league but selfishly 
had not allowed her allies to win citizenship at Athens 
nor retain their oum liberty. The allies themselves had 
too often wished to secure only the advantage of their 
own city, not of Greece as a nation. Marvelous as was 
the progress of the Greeks in civilization, they did not get 
bey'ond the city'-state or temporary league of city-states — 
they did not build a Greek national state. Hence they 
were destined to fall under the control of strong neighbors 
with great national strength. 

Persia had tried to conquer Greece and had failed. Persia 
had succeeded, however, in influencing Greek policies by 
playing upon Greek disunion. Now another neighboring 
state, Macedon, was destined under an able king to unite 
the Greeks under its control and to use them in the con- 
quest of the Persian Empire. To the rise of Eling Philip of 
Macedon we now turn. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Was the Peloponnesian War inevitable? Give your reasons 
pro and con. (2) How did Pericles hope to win? What prevented 
his plans from succeeding? (3) Criticize the practical operation 
of Athenian democracy, using the events of the "war as evidence. 

(4) Did Alcibiades do right or wrong in fleeing to Sparta? Give 
your reasons. (5) How was Sparta finally able to win the 
war? With what effects on the Greek cities and on Sparta itself? 

(6) Why could Sparta not remain permanently at the head of 
Greece? (7) Why did the Greeks fail to build for themselves a 
national government? What effects did this failure have? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, I, 218-234, 
272-284; Botstord, Source Book of Ancient History, 2 11-229, ' 
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Felopidas: Thucydides (Jowett), selections. 

Histories. Bury, History of Greece, 514-628. 
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Character of Alcibiades. Botstord, Source Book of Aficient 
History, 223-227. 

The Sicilian expedition. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, 

I, 226-232; Botstord, Source Book of Ancient History, 218-223. 

Tyranny of the Thirty at Athens. Davis, Readings in Ancient 
History, I, 272-276. 

The battle of Leuctra. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, 

I, 279-284. 

RISE OP MACEDONIA AND THE CONQUESTS OP 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

SUBJUGATION OF GREECE 

Macedonia was situated north of Greece and its people People 
were only distantly related to the Greeks. Near the sea 
they had learned much of Greek civilization and had com- 
bined under one government; but inland they still were half 
barbarian and had little govemrnent except that of tribal 
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leaders. When an exceptionally able king, Philip II, arose, 
the tribal leaders were persuaded to submit to him, and the 
people were welded into one nation. The Macedonians 
were hardy folk and made excellent soldiers. 

Philip had been kept at Thebes as a hostage in his youth 
and had learned the value of the tactics employed by 
Epaminondas. He trained his followers to fight in deep, 
solid masses of hea\w-armed troops with five rows of sharp 
spears extending beyond the front line. They were drilled 
to maneuver all together without breaking this formation. 
The weight and power of their charge were such that all 
opposing foot soldiers were knocked down and trampled 
under foot. None could stand against this powerful phalanx. 
Its sides were protected by light-armed troops, and a well- 
trained cavalry armed with long spears pursued and rode 
down the defeated enemy. At the same time Philip had 
prepared a number of machines to throw great arrows and 
stones for a considerable distance. This was the first field 



artillery. Philip had the gift of picking capable officers to 
command different units of his army. As soon as he could 
he gave officers and soldiers regular pay and enforced 
absolute obedience to his orders. The necessary wealth he 
obtained from gold mines in the mountains of Thrace which 
he developed until he had an ample income. 
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While he was building this army he was also educating 
his soldiers and his people to make them into Greeks — he 
was preparing them to become the bearers of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the conquest of the Persian Empire. Before he 
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could engage in this great venture he must win control of 
Greece. For this the disimion of the Greek states furnished 
him an opportunity. He wanted their voluntary help as 
far as possible and proposed to fight them only as a last 
resort. Everywhere his well-paid agents bribed and plotted 
to induce the Greek states to end their civil wars and put 
themselves under his leadership. Then they could deal 
with Persia, the real enemy that had so long dictated to 
the divided Greek states. 

Philip’s aims were statesmanlike, but, thought the 
Greeks, would not Macedonian control be as bad as or worse 
than Persian.? The great Athenian orator, Demosthenes, 
was convinced that Philip of Macedon was a terrible threat 
to Greek liberty. He devoted all his magnificent power as 
an orator to persuade the Athenian people to fight Philip 
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and save Greece. They responded only in part. Philip 
kept pushing his influence in Greece until Thebes and Athens 
determined to fight. At the battle of Chaeronea (338 b.c.) 
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THE RUINS OF CORINTH IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 

Philip utterly defeated their armies atid became the real 
ruler of Greece. 

At Corinth he called a congress of all the city-states— 
only Sparta refused to take part — and set up a federation 
in which every state was free and yet subordinate to the 
dominant influence of Philip as its president. They agreed 
to the plan for war with Persia, but Philip was murdered 
before his preparations were finished (336 b.c.), 

Philip left his crown and his work to his twenty-year-old 
son Alexander, surrounded by able generals devoted to the 
king’s family. Alexander had been the special pupil of the 
great philosopher Aristotle, and loved Greek literature and 
art. He was an impulsive and lovable youth, a clear-headed 
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Part of the magnificent Greek relief sculpture on a sarcophagus found at Sidon. At the left is Alexander and at the right one of 
his officers in what is believed to represent Alexander's charge in the battle with the Persians at the Granicus River 
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and subtle diplomat, and a general of exceptional genius. 
The Greek states thought they had to deal with an inex- 
perienced youth. They learned their mistake when he sub- 
dued them quickly and utterly destroyed the city of Thebes 
except the house of the poet Pindar. With Greece submis- 
sive and his other neighbors subdued, he went on with his 
father’s plans. 

CONQUEST OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

Commanding an army of 30,000 infantry^ and 5,000 cavalry 
Alexander crossed the Hellespont and practically destroyed 
a Persian army at the battle of the Granicus, a stream 
flowing into the Propontis (now called the Sea of Marmara) i 
This victory gave him Asia Minor. Pushing on eastward, 
taking the cities, he passed the northeast comer of the 
Mediterranean, and at the battle of Issus on the edge of the 
Fertile Crescent he utterly defeated the main Persian army, 
said to number over 500,000, under the command of King 
Darius III. 

Darius sent a letter to Alexander asking peace and offering 
him all the land west of the Euphrates River, to be his for- 
ever. A momentous decision must be made. Parmenio, 
King Philip’s old general and devoted to the young King 
Alexander, urged acceptance. A Persian fleet controlled 
the seas and might easily stir up revolt in Greece. The 
terms were liberal and Persia was far away. Alexander 
certainly had done all his father, Philip, had planned, argued 
Parmenio. But Alexander, only twenty-three years of age, 
was stirred by the thought of a world empire under his own 
command and proudly spumed the proposals of the great 
King Darius. 

To meet the danger of the Persian fleet, Alexander turned 
southward and took all the Phoenician seaports. The 
Macedonian engineers had built elaborate siege machines. 
Some of these had been used by^ the Assyrians but most 
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Greeks had not been familiar with them. The battering 
ram was an enormous beam, made of many pieces of timber, 
with a great metal head. The ram was hung in a vertical 
frame and swung against the wall or was placed on tvheels 
and rolled against it. A large ram was 1 8o feet long, w eighed 
100 tons, and needed loo men to work it. The borer was 
something like the ram but had a pointed head and was 
mounted on rollers. The siege tower was mounted on 
wheels or rollers so it could be moved up to the wall and 
give the besiegers a chance to attack the defenders at 
various levels. Some w^ere loo to 150 foet high. The out- 
side of the tow^er was protected by hides or iron. There 
w^'ere several devices for undermining the walls and causing 
a great cave-in. For hurling huge missiles there were many 
machines, hlost common wms a great bow which shot large 



A BATTERING RAM 


arrows or stones a distance of as much as four or five hundred 
yards. With this machinery Alexander besieged and took 
Invasion „ even the island of Tyre. Then he continued southward to 
of Egypt Egypt, of which he took possession. At one of the mouths 
of the Nile he laid out a magnificent seaport city, which 
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he named Alexandria. With its harbors all in Alexander’s 
hands, the Persian nary soon broke up. 

Relieved of any risk on the Mediterranean, Alexander 
now marched eastward into the Fertile Crescent and not 



A PERSIAN SCYTHE-BEARING CHARIOT 


far from the ruins of Nineveh fought the decisive battle for Fight for 
final control of the Persian Empire. With a force of 40,000 control 
infantry and 7,000 cavalry he confronted a Persian army persf^n 
estimated at 1,000,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry. While Empire 
this total is probably too large, yet it is clear that again the 
Macedonians were tremendously outnumbered. Darius had 
also 200 sc^dihe-bearing chariots, two-wheeled vehicles with 
long sword blades extending out from the axle ends. These Battle 
were expected to break up the phalanx, mowing the enemy Arbeia 
down like machine guns. The Persian army was drawn up oangameia 
on a great plain which the king had graded level for his (331 b.c.) 
cavalry and chariots. Here the vast Persian host would 
have plenty of room. 

To keep his force from being surrounded, Alexander set 
a reserve on each flank, and as usual prepared to attack 
with his heavy cavalry at the side of the Persian center. 
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Gradually lie moved his line sidewise to the right. The 
Persians shifted farther to their left and, to keep from mov- 
ing off their prepared ground, Darius started the battle. 
His scythe-bearing chariots came on at a gallop against the 
phalanx in the center, but failed. Many were stopped 
before they reached the phalanx and others passed on through 
lanes which were opened up and at once closed again. 

Meanwhile the ever-watchful Alexander saw a gap in the 
Persian front caused by their left shift. Suddenly he 
charged this gap with his cavalry backed by part of the 
phalanx. This powerful flying wedge burst right into the 
center of the Persian host. Darius was at once in personal 
danger and fled for his life. Meanwhile the Macedonian 
left was in fearful danger and Parmenio sent to Alexander 
for help. Turning back, Alexander’s men cut down the 
enemy and saved the day. The reser\^es were now thrown 
in and the Persian flight became general. The slaughter 
was dreadful, as the hlacedonians pursued until night. 
Again Alexander’s genius leading the Macedonian soldiers 
had defeated the oriental host. The Persian king was a 
fugitive and the Persian Empire was in Alexander’s power. 
Alexander advanced and took possession of Babylon and 
then of Susa, the Persian capital, where 50,000 talents in 
gold and silver ($65,000,000) fell into his hands. At the 
royal city of Persepolis, 120,000 talents ($156,000,000) are 
said to have been taken. King Darius fled into the moun- 
tains of the northeast and there was killed by his own servants. 

Now that Alexander was definitely settled as the successor 
of Darius, he paid and dismissed his Greek allies. Leaving 
6,000 trusted men to guard the vast treasure, he led his 
Macedonians eastward. For the next five years he marched 
over the vast eastern provinces of the Persian Empire,, meet- 
ing stiff resistance in the plateau country north of the 
Hindu Kush Mountains. Thence he crossed the mountains 
into India, defeating the king of that region in spite of the 
terrible elephants which formed part of his army. Then he 
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turned southward to the Indian Ocean and westward to 
Babylon again, making a vast circuit such as no previous 
conqueror had accomplished in so short a time. All along the 



From a bust in the Munich Glyptothelc 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

route he founded cities destined to be centers for the spread 
of Greek civilization. But his marches cost great suffering 
to his thirsty, hungry, and utterly worn-out soldiers, who 
longed for the homes they had not seen for over ten years. 

There were other causes for their discontent. Alexander Alexan- 
was determined to make all the world accept Greek civiliza- 
tion, but he realized that he must adopt some Persian cus- merging 
toms. He tried to merge Greek and oriental customs by East and 
wholesale colonization of Greeks and Macedonians. ’ He 
married an oriental princess and had his friends do likewise. 

He gave his favor to many Persians and made them high 
government officers. As king of Persia, Alexander adopted 
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the oriental custom of requiring official visitors to kneel dorvn 
before him. In Egr'pt some years before he had gone 
out to the desert shrine of Amon and on coming out of the 
holy place alone the high priest greeted him as son of 




THE TETRADRACHMON OF ALEXANDER 

At the right a reprp‘!e*'tatinn of Hercules; at the 
’ o: Zeus 

Zeus-Amon. Now he demanded that the Greek cities list 
him as one of the gods. As a god his rule over all his vast 
empire would be accepted more readily than as a mere 
king. Alexander the god-king must be obeyed. Alexander 
did this, not because he was puffed up with self-conceit, but 
because he believed it would make his rule more lasting. 
But all this galled the Macedonians. Many of his personal 
friends were embittered, and several were tried and executed 
on charges of treason to him. 

One day it became known that 30,000 orientals had 
been trained in Macedonian style and mixed with the 
Macedonians, and that many old soldiers were to be sent 
home. Macedonian opposition flamed out in open revolt. 
Alexander made an impetuous speech in which he told his 
soldiers how he had led them to victory, how he had rewarded 
them, how often he had been wounded while leading them, 
and closed by telling them they could all go home at once 
if they were so ungrateful. After three days of silence the 
Macedonian soldiers ran to the palace, threw themselves 
down before Alexander, and humbly begged him to take 
pity on them. Alexander forgave them and there was a 
feast of reconciliation at which Persians and Macedonians 
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sat down peaceably together. The king had won over 
even the Macedonians to his plans. 

In May of 323 b.c , fleet and army were made ready for 
an expedition to the coast of Arabia, but just before their 
departure Alexander fell sick with fever and died in a few 
days at the age of thirty-three. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why was the ^Macedonian army so strong a fighting machine? 
Why so much better than the usual Greek army? (2) Which was 
right, Demosthenes, or his rival orator, Aeschines? Give your 
reasons. (3) Why was Alexander the victor at the battle of Issus? 
(4) Ought Alexander to have accepted the terms of Darius after 
the battle of Issus? Give your reasons. (5) Why did Alexander 
lay siege to Syria and Egypt before advancing into the Fertile 
Crescent? Would not an immediate advance have been less risk}^? 
Give your reasons. (6) Would a modem commander-in-chief do 
as Alexander did at the battle of Arbela? Why? (7) Criticize or 
commend Alexander’s plans for the spread of Greek civilization, 

REFERENCES FOR READING 
Sources. Davis, Readings in Ancient History, I, 2S4-329; 
Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic Civilization, chap, xvi; Plutarch's 
Lives of Demosthenes and Alexander; Arrian's Anabasis. 

Histories. In addition to the general works already mentioned ; 
special use should be made of B. I. Wheeler, Alexander the Great 
Historical Fiction. A. J. Church, A Young Macedonian in the 
Army of Alexander. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 

Alexander’s early death was a great calamity, for a reign 
of forty years more would have given him time to conquer 
the lands of peoples all around the hlediterranean Sea 
(which he had planned to do), to extend enlightened rule 
and a uniformly high civilization to all that vast area, and 
to accustom these diverse peoples to his rule so that this 
vast empire might not easily break up. But he left no heir 
able to command the loyalty of his generals, and no one of 
them could carry out his plans. For thirty years they 
fought terrible wars for control of the empire. Antigonus 
claimed the throne, but was killed at the battle of Ipsus 
(301 B.C.). The four who were left divided the empire 
into the following parts: (i) Macedonia and Greece under 
Cassander, (2) most of the former Persian Empire in Asia 
under Seleucus, (3) Egypt under Ptolemy, and (4) Thrace 
and western Asia Minor under Lysimachus. With the 
exception of the kingdom of Lysimachus, these states 
lasted with few changes for over a hundred years. 

The most powerful of these states was Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. They had a great navy and controlled Palestine 
and southern Syria as well as Egypt. They ruled mainly 
according to old Egyptian customs, allowing local liberty only 
to Alexandria and two other Greek cities in Egypt. All the 
rest of the people had to obey Ptolemy as successor of the 
ancient Pharaohs. The continuation of their elaborate tax 
system, tapping the agricultural wealth of the Nile Valley 
and the industrial and commercial prosperity of Alexandria 
and other great cities, gave the Ptolemies vast resources. 
They could hire plenty of Greek soldiers cheaply and 
equip a great navy to maintain and extend their commerce. 
Hence this state lasted for a long time, and its system of 

iThe period following the death of Alexander is commonly called the 
Hellenistic Age. 
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government became the model of that which later sup- 
planted democracy at Rome as well as in Greece. 

Seleucus found his empire hard to rule because of its great 
size and the lack of naval power. But he built in northern 



A PYLON OR ARCH ERECTED AT KARNAK BY ONE OF THE 
PTOLEMIES OF EGYPT 


Syria a great city, Antioch, which later rivaled Alexandria 
in size and wealth. All over his empire he and his son 
founded Greek colonies and gave them local self-government, 
provided the ruler was obeyed and worshiped as a god. This 
did much to carry out Alexander’s plan for mingling Greeks 
and Asiatics. 
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The histor\" of Macedonia is less important than that of 
Eg^pt or the Seleucid Empire, for it was far smaller in 
population and resources. The cities of Greece still tried to 
keep their independence but were subjugated by hlacedonia. 
Their population and their business prosperity decreased, 
for Alexandria, Antioch, Rhodes, and Ephesus were more 
enterprising and took their trade, 

SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE 

Athens remained the home of learning and culture for 
hundreds of years after its political and economic decline, but 
never again did it make as great contributions to civilization 
as in the Periclean Age. The fame and influence of Athens 
were now due mainly to its schools, especially those for 
teaching philosoph}^ The schools of Plato and Aristotle still 
continued, and, in addition, two new ones were founded, both 
of which devoted themselves to showing men how to have 
a contented mind and so to live happily. One, founded by 
Zeno, called the Stoic school, taught that happiness could 
be had only by living a life of virtue and avoiding wrong- 
doing, and that one should be indifferent to pleasure and 
pain. Hence we now call indifference to suffering, stoicism. 
The other, founded by Epicurus, taught that pleasure of 
mind and body, while living a virtuous life, was the greatest 
good. These four schools had property given them by 
wealthy men, and the teachers lived on its income. T ogether 
the schools comprised what we may almost call a uni- 
versity. To Athens came students of philosophy from all 
the civilized world. 

The greatest original progress in civilization at Athens 
had been made, as we have seen, when Athens was prosper- 
ing in industry and trade and receiving vast sums in tribute 
from her dependencies. This prosperity had paid for the 
dramatic and musical contests and for the magnificent 
temples and statues. At the same time democracy in 
Athens had been a strong stimulus to individual progress. 
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In the Hellenistic Age the greatest economic prosperity was 
to be found at Alexandria, Antioch, and several other cities 
along the Mediterranean shores where local self-government 
existed. Industry and commerce were also tremendously 
stimulated by the circulation of the vast wealth captured 
from the Persians by Alexander and his successors. 

Most important of all the cities was Alexandria, the 
capital of the Ptolemies, who were rich and enlightened 
enough to spend vast sums for original research. At Alex- 
andria the Ptolemies built a magnificent museum and 
library, fitted it with laboratories and the necessary equip- 
ment, and paid good salaries to a large number of scientists 
to spend all their time in research, i. e., using their knowledge 
in thinking and experimenting in order to learn new truths. 
These notable scientists were the first systematic inves- 
tigators, They gathered together, tabulated, and put in 
readable form a tremendous amount of information which 
added vastly to men’s knowledge. 

One of these scientists, Euclid, prepared a complete 
system of geometry on which our geometry of today is based. 
Archimedes, of Syracuse, who was in frequent commtmi- 
cation with friends at Alexandria, w^orked out many problems 
in higher mathematics and in physics. 

Astronomy, closely related to mathematics, was studied 
carefully. Aristarchus of Samos proved that the earth and 
the planets revolve about the sun but he did not succeed 
in getting this idea accepted by his fellows. Hence people 
for nearly eighteen hundred years longer continued wrongly 
to believe that the sun and stars revolved around the earth. 
Many important discoveries were made at Alexandria in 
spite of the fact that they had as yet no telescopes. 

Much geographical exploration was carried on in the 
Hellenistic Age. Daring captains, with knowledge of 
astronomy, took their ships out from Gibraltar as far as the 
North Sea or southward as far as Guinea on the west coast 
of Africa. Merchants of Alexandria sailed beyond India 
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to Ceylon. The information thus gathered Eratosthenes 
summed up in a ver\^ complete book on geography in which 
he planned a remarkable map of the world as knov^m at that 
time: He was the first geographer who may be called at all 
scientific. By very careful calculations he came to remark- 
ably accurate conclusions as to the diameter and circum- 
ference of the earth. Aristotle had already proved that the 
earth was a sphere. 

In biology Aristotle and his followers were not surpassed 
in ancient times; but in human physiology much addi- 
tional knowledge was now secured. At the laboratory in 
Alexandria condemned criminals were used for study and 
dissection. Thus the investigators found that the brain 
was the center of the ner\mus system and the nerres ■were 
channels over which messages passed to and from the brain. 
Herophilus of Chalcedon found that the arteries contain 
blood which they send from the heart to all parts of the 
body; i.e., the circulation of the blood. This did not gain 
complete acceptance, however. Herophilus knew and used 
a great number of drugs to heal disease. Dangerous sur- 
gical operations were performed and some anaesthetics 
were known and used. Alexandria became the great center 
for medical study and research. 

PROGRESS IN MATERIAL CIVILIZATION 

The Hellenistic Age was famous not only for this research 
of the learned but also for the invention of devices to make 
life more comfortable — it was an age of high material 
civilization. Life in the cities was far more comfortable 
than ever before. Good houses were now built of stone, 
and the large living room at least was attractively adorned. 
Beautiful mosaic floors were common in the homes of the 
well-to-do. TJie better houses had their own water supply 
brought in pipes laid under the streets alongside the drainage 
pipes. The cities were laid out on regular plans, with the 
streets running at right angles, leaving plenty of space for 
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temples, buildirgs for government offices, a theater, assembly 
hall, gymnasium, and bathing establishment. Even little 
cities of only a few thousand inhabitants had very attractive 
public buildings of this sort. The little city of Priene in 



Asia Minor has been excavated and shows exactly what a 
city with a population of 4,000 was like in the Hellenistic Age. 

The city of Alexandria under the Ptolemies became the 
greatest trade center of the world. Goods were brought 
here from every part of the known world. From far over the 
sea, sailors were guided by a bright light shining from the 
top of an enormous stone lighthouse tower, 370 feet high, 
on the island that shielded the harbor. The visitor on an 
incoming ship could see, beyond the harbor waters, the 
magnificent temples and public buildings of the city and, 
at the water’s edge, the tropical trees and shrubbery of the 
king’s garden surrounding the palace. At one end of this’ 
garden were the great marble buildings of the Royal Museum 
containing a vast library, lecture rooms, exhibition rooms, 
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scientific laboratories, and living quarters for the numerous 
scholars who lived and worked there. 

Numerous labor-saving inventions were made and used 
by those who could afford them. The farmer used grape or 
olive presses operated by screw pressure. Contractors and 
builders had many devices by which levers, screws, or cog- 
wheels were made to lift or lower heavy weights. An 
ingenious device automatically opened and closed the door 
of the house. Another supplied water and a mineral soap 
for the needs of the household. Soldiers had larger and more 
powerful machines for throwing hea\’y missiles. Archimedes 
of Syracuse invented many of these pieces of artillery. He 
invented a machine by which great weights could be lifted 
by one man merely turning a crank. People seeking amuse- 
ment could go to an automatic theater where figures were 
moved mechanically to illustrate some well-known play. 
This was a long way from the ‘'movies’’ of today, but it 
would have been thought impossible in the time of Pericles. 
In the market place was a public clock, either a shadow 
clock, which told time by the sun, or a water clock, which 
allowed a certain amount of water to pass out of a vessel 
in an hour. 

PROGRESS IN LITERATURE, EDUCATION, AND ART 

In all the countries bordering the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean the Greek of Athens became the common 
language of industry, trade, government, and learning. 
The resulting widespread knowledge of the language made 
Greek literature accessible to hosts of people who otherwise 
would never have had any chance to read it. This led to 
the building up of an extensive business of book copying. 
All this had to be done by hand. Mistakes were easily 
made, and there were many questions and criticisms of this 
or that word. Dictionaries and grammars were prepared 
for people who wished to learn the language thoroughly. 
Vast collections of books were made at the command and 
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expense of various kings. The finest of these libraries was 
that of Alexandria, where the best editions of all sorts of 
books could generally be found. Readers who wished the 



A FRAGMENT OF A PAPYRUS ROLL 


On the papyrus is inscribed an oration of Hyperides 
in defence of Lycophron 

best often insisted on a copy of the Alexandrian edition. 
The work of cataloging the Alexandrian library was tre- 
mendous. Callimachus, who supervised it, was the first 
systematic librarian. Books in those days were in the 
form of rolls. Too large a roll would be very inconvenient, 
and so a large work was usually divided into separate books 
or rolls. Our Bible was so divided. 

Literary men of this age did not confine themselves to 
study and criticism of others. They wrote excellent poetry, 
though few chose wars or tragic events as their subjects. 
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They were most fond of descriptive pictures, beautiful, 
quiet scenes in the country, or comedies depicting the life 
of their ovm time. 

Training for any of the various fields of learning or pro- 
fessions was now a very specialized affair. Architects and 
engineers, as well as doctors and lavwers, received a special 
sort of education to fit them for their respective professions. 



A PAPYRUS ROLL 

Men no longer specialized in science but chose their especial 
branch and devoted years to that one alone. It was an age 
of long and careful specialization in education much like 
that of today and wholly different from the purely literary 
education commonly secured at Athens in the Periclean 
Age. Moreover, all Hellenistic educators were not content 
merely to teach their pupils all the known facts in their 
special departments. Many of them taught their pupils to 
search for facts as yet unknown; that is, they trained 
investigators. 

In the time of Pericles the Acropolis was adorned with 
giant figures of the gods. Later Athens could not afford to 
pay for such vast works ; but her most distinguished sculptor, 
Praxiteles, surpassed Phidias and his fellows in making 
life-size figures of surprising natural beauty. His Apollo is 
regarded as one of the finest works of sculpture ever made. 
Other Hellenistic artists, both sculptors and painters, pro- 
duced a great number of wonderful works. Many of the 
statues have survived, though some have been badly muti- 
lated. Such works of sculpture as the Death of Laocoon 
and His Two Sons,’" the ''Dying Gaul,” the "Venus de 
Milo,” and the "Winged Victory” had never been surpassed 
in ancient times. Painters doubtless were equally skilled, 
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THE DYING GAUL 

Barbarian Gauls from the north attacked the Greek cities 
and their defeat is represented in this scnlptur 
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but none of their best works has survived to our times. 
The story is told that the favorite painter of Alexander the 
Great, Apelles, painted a portrait of the king on horseback 
in so lifelike a manner that a passing horse whinnied at the 



At the Ic’ft AlexandcT charges straight toward Darius who takes to flight 
in his chariot 

horse in the ])icturc. In this age the Greeks learned from 
the orientals the art of mosaic making. One of the finest 
of these works is a mosaic copy of a wonderful picture 
representing Alexander charging at the Persian king Darius 
in the battle of Tssus. 

SUMMARY OF PROGRESS MADE BY THE GREEKS 
After studying briefly the i^rogress in civilization made 
in the ancient Orient, wc have taken more time for the 
history of the Greeks, who built up a civilization far sur- 
passing that of the Orient. We have traced its rise in the 
earliest stages and then its great progress at Athens up to 
the Perielt'an Age, at the clo^se of which it was checked by 
that terrible catastrophe, the Peloponnesian War. 

Iti the progressive city-states, government by the people 
was set Uf), and genuine efTorts were made to give liberty 
to every citizen. Each citizen had his chance to distinguish 
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himself — to succeed or fail by his own efforts. The best 
playwright won the prize, the best athlete received the crown 
of victory, the best artist gained coveted honors, the ablest 
speaker secured the majority of votes in the popular assembly 
or before the citizen jury. This individualism was perhaps 
the greatest incentive to progress in Greece. Under its 
spur were produced some of the noblest works of sculpture 
and architecture, the finest plays, the greatest orations, and 
the best philosophical works in the world’s history. 
Economic and political prosperity enabled cities such as 
Athens suitably to reward those who succeeded. 

We have seen also that the Greek city-states failed to 
combine into one nation, and that the kings of Macedonia 
united them against their will and spread Greek civilization 
over the Orient. Then in the Hellenistic Age still further 
progress was made, especially in material civilization. 

The Orient in turn, however, had influenced Greek civili- 
zation. Belief in the old Greek gods largely passed away. 
Philosophy served as a religion to the upper classes, but the 
great mass of the people, who had little share in the intellectual 
progress of the Hellenistic Age, could not understand philoso- 
phy. For them the rulers set up strange foreign gods brought 
in from the Orient. 

There was also a change in the attitude of the citizen 
toward the state. In earlier years the citizen of the Greek 
city-state had been stirred by an intense patriotism for his 
city. He had been ready to shed blood for its independence. 
Now many of the cities of Greece were almost deserted, for 
large numbers of their people had migrated eastward seeking 
their fortunes. In their new homes they were often rich and 
prosperous, but they no longer felt any keen patriotism. 
The city-state had passed its zenith, and the new govern- 
ments, such as that of the Seleucids or of the PtoUniiic^s, 
inspired no patriotism. Men thought of themselves not. 
as Egyptians, but as Alexandrians, citizens of Anliixh, 
etc. There was not even a name for the empire ol: the 
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THE WINGED VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 

The statue, found on the island of Samothrace, was made to commemorate a naval 
victory in 30() B. c. The figure stands on a pedestal representing a ship’s prow 
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Seleucids. Selfish search for wealth and personal comfort 
and personal culture led to few of the great fruits of progress 



THE ROSETTA STONE 

On tills slab of black basalt found near Rosetta in Lower Egypt, is 
inscribed a priestly decree in three languages» hieroglyphiCi demotic, 
and Greek. Comparison of these inscriptions gave a clue to the 
significance of hieroglyphic characters ■which led finally to success in 
the reading of Egyptian inscriptions 

such as had been produced by the rivalries within or between 
the older city-states of Greece. The vast wealth of the 
Hellenistic world was destined to become the prey of a new 
city-state of the West, the greatest military power of ancient 
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times. The rise of this city-state and the progress of 
civilization under its rule now claim our attention. The 
day of rule by the East had passed. Rome in the West 
now had its turn. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why do you think Alexander the Great’s early death was 
a calamity? (2) Which was the strongest of the kingdoms into 
which his empire broke up? Why? (3) Was Alexander’s plan to 
mix Greek and oriental civilizations with Greek influence predomi- 
nant, a success? Give your reasons. (4) Explain the services 
rendered by the schools of philosophy at Athens. (5) Why was 
there more progress in civilization in the Hellenistic Age than at 
Athens after the Peloponnesian War? Explain fully. (6) How 
was education at Alexandria in the Hellenistic Age different from 
that at Athens in the time of Pericles? Compare and contrast it 
with educational ideals now. (7) Explain the new discoveries in 
astronomy, geography, and medicine made in this age. (8) Com- 
pare and contrast the life and material civilization of the Hellenistic 
Age with that of Athens at the time of Pericles and with that of 
today. (9) How did the conquests of Alexander the Great affect 
the languages and literatures of the countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean? (10) Why did progress in civilization in the Hellenistic 
Age not continue centuries longer? 
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Sources. Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic Civilizatioft, chaps, 
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FOUNDING AND EARLY GOVERNMENT OF ROME 

EARLY PEOPLES OF THE ITALIAN PENINSULA 

Most of the civilization of the ancient world was built 
up in the regions surrounding the eastern half of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. To these shore lands must be added the 
Black Sea region, the upper Nile, and the eastern end of 
the Fertile Crescent and beyond. For all this area, the 
Mediterranean was the great highway of communication. 
Over the sea toward the west the Italian peninsula together 
with the island of Sicily and a tip of North Africa formed 
an almost continuous land bridge across the Mediterranean, 
and so nearly cut the sea into halves. Lands surrounding 
the western half of the Mediterranean were thus largely 
isolated from those surrounding the eastern, and the people 
there developed civilization slowly. The most important 
land in that western half of the MediteiTanean was the 
Italian peninsula. 

Italy was highly favored by nature. It was not cut up 
into tiny regions by irregular mountains as Greece was, 
but had good-sized areas suited to grain growing, as well as 
ample pastures and forests. Italy faced westward but its 
position in the Mediterranean world was so central as to 
make it the ideal location for the development of the capital 
of the whole Mediterranean. 

The Italian tribes that lived in central and southern Italy 
when the Greeks first went there were descendants of earlier 
invaders of Indo-European race. They had little civiliza- 
tion and had many rivals around the western IMeditcrrancan. 
First of these were the Etruscans, about whose origin little 
is known, Probably coming overseas, they drove back the 
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Italian tribes and took a great stretch of northwestern Italy. 
Second were the Carthaginians, descended from Phoenician 
colonists. Because of their favorable location at the tip 
of North Africa opposite Sicily, their trade increased rapidly. 
They won all the northern coast of Africa and started across to 
Sicily. The third rival, the Greeks, set up numerous cities 
in Sicily and southern Italy and at one time defeated both 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans in war.^ They brought 
in Eastern civilization and established it in southern Italy at 
a time when the Italian tribes farther north had made little 
progress. With each of these rivals the Italian tribes were 
destined to fight bitterly, but at last to win supremacy 
over all. The rise of their leader, Rome, desem^es our study. 

About the middle of the west coast of Italy the Tiber 
River flows into the sea. It is not a large river, but ships 
could then sail several miles up the stream. It served also 
as a protective barrier against attack from the north. Just 
south of the Tiber and not far from the sea, was a little plain, 
thirty by forty miles, where lived a group of tribes called 
Latins after the name of their country, Latium. They were 
mostly hard-working farmers, though some had turned early 
to seafaring and trade. On the hills near a bridge across 
the Tiber, where the Latins came to trade with the Etrus- 
cans to the north, a city grew up. This was Rome. When 
the attacks of enemies on all sides obliged the Latin cities 
to unite their forces, the people of Rome under a Latin 
chieftain took the lead. 

Centuries later, when Rome became the ruler of the west- 
ern Mediterranean, her leaders worked out a series of 
elaborate tales about the founding of their city and its early 
history. Until about a hundred years ago everybody be- 
lieved these tales. Now most of them have been disproved 
by scientific historians, and so they will not be told here. 
Probably what actually happened was that Rome was 
founded long before 753 b.c., from which time the 
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walls of their tombs. At Rome the Etruscan kings built a 
great arched drain of stone which received the water that 
gathered between the hills and carried it to the river. This 
ancient sewer still exists. 


Romans themselves dated all events as from the founding 
of the city. 

About that date the Etruscans conquered Latium and a 
line of Etruscan kings ruled there for about two hundred and 
fifty years. Thus the Romans acquired much of the civili- 
zation which the Etruscans had built up. The Etruscans 
had adopted the Greek alphabet and even excelled the 
Greeks in metal work. They left many paintings on the 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

Later, Romans were taught that the kings were evil 
tyrants, and the liberty-loving people rebelled against them. 
Undoubtedly, as in the Greek cities, the nobles, called 
“patricians,” led in overthrowing the king, for they took 
control themselves. From their number the fighting men in 
assembly, called coniitia centuKiakii now’ chose” the two 
consuls, the highest officers in the new republic. Each con- 
sul was a check on the other, and the two together had less 
power than the former king. They commanded the army 
and outside the city had power to condemn a citizen to 
death. In time of special danger a temporary king could 
be appointed for six months only. This officer, called a 
dictator, had absolute power. There were two popular 
assemblies, the comitia curiata (assembly of the curiae or 
parishes) and the comitia centiiriata (assembly of the armed 
men by centuries or hundreds). The latter was the more 
important, for it made the laws and elected the officers. 

Most important of all was the Senate, a body of three hun- 
dred men of considerable age andfexperience who were the 
overseers and directors of the government. The senators 
held office for life and claimed vast power. It was this body 
of experts that really governed Rome. The consuls held 
office for only one year and therefore had little time to 
acquire experience. The assembly of the people might be 
fickle and make unwise decisions on the spur of the moment. 
The people of Athens had made many such blunders, 
especially during the Peloponnesian War. But at Rome 
the ripe experience of the Senate usually prevented any hasty 
or unwise action. As time went on, almost all the senators 
were men who had held the office of consul. 

In the early republic, the patricians (or nobles) had full 
control and the plebeians (or non-nobles) had few rights. 
The poor who got into debt and could not pay might be 
imprisoned or enslaved. When new lands were seized by 
conquest, the nobles could use this public land for very low 
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rents while the poor often lacked even the means to get a 
living. These grievances led to the armed revolt of the 
plebeians. The patricians yielded to them the right to choose 



AN EARLY ROMAN COPPER COIN 

This is a large disk of copper called an aes^ which is also the Latin word 
for copper. It weighed nearly twelve ounces. On one side is the image 
of the Roman god, Janus, with two faces, and on the other is a representation 
of a ship’s prow 

two tribunes with power to veto (that is, forbid) any unjust 
act. The tribunes were forbidden to leave the city, and they 
could not be an*ested or interfered with. A new assembly 
of all the people was instituted, called the comitia trihuta, 
(assembly of the tribes). In this assembly, over which the 
tribunes presided, the plebeians greatly outnumbered the 
patricians. 

Next the plebeians demanded that the laws be put into 
writing so that all might know them. After ten years of 
strife, special commissioners were chosen to write and pub- 
lish the laws (about 450 b.c.). Their completed work was 
cut on twelve bronze tablets which were set up in the Forum, 
or public square, where everyone could read them. 

Gradually during the next seventy-five years the plebeians 
won political equality with the patricians; that is, they 
secured equal voting power and the right to hold any office. 
Many new offices had to be created as the Roman state 
acquired more land and governed more people. In lawsuits, 
praetors did the work of judging which the consuls once had 
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done. Quaestors looked after the finances. Aediles had 
charge of public buildings and the streets. Most important 
were the censors, who took a census everj'- five years, listing 
all Roman citizens. The censors also ser\^ed as guardians of 
public morals, severely punishing those who broke their 
rules. By 287 b.c., plebeians had won the right to hold 
all these offices. 

This, however, did not make Rome a democracy, for Senate 
the Senate wielded supreme power. The assemblies of the 
people were not accustomed to propose new laws, and the 
magistrates who had that right were under the guidance or 
control of the Senate. Even the tribunes were members 
of the Senate. It was this aristocratic body of patriotic 
experts that guided Rome to supremacy, not only over 
Italy but over the whole Mediterranean world. 

HOW THE ROMANS WON CONTROL OF ALL ITALY 

When the kings were driven out, Rome was merely the 
leader of the small Latin League. Powerful enemies sur- 
rounded the league on every side, and the Romans and their 
Latin allies often had to fight desperately for their very 
existence. Fortunately the Etruscans had to fight other 
enemies, and so Rome had a chance to win a strip of new land 
outside the old boundaries. There Rome put colonies of 
Romans or gave partial or complete Roman citizenship to 
the people already there. Gradually more and more land 
was thus gained and held by hard-working, contented 
people who -were ready to fight for Rome, the wise ruler, 
whenever called. 

But a greater danger nearly overwhelmed the growing OaiUc 
state. The wild, barbarian Gauls, who had come from the invasion 
northwest and seized the Po Valley, pushed down into cen- 
tral Italy. They utterly defeated the Roman army and 
(382 B.c.) entered the unwalled city of Rome and plundered 
it. Unable after a long siege to take the fort on the capitol 
hill, they allowed the Romans to buy them off wdth gold 
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and returned to the Po Valley. The Gallic invasion was 
almost a blessing in disguise. Rome was quickly rebuilt, 
and now for the first time protecting walls were built. The 
Etruscans were so weakened that Rome more easily won 
control of their land. In every direction the Roman state 
grew, for wherever new land was won, there Roman colonists 
settled and Roman power lasted. 

The Italian tribes hardest to conquer were the Samnites. 
These brave people, living southeast of Rome, were spreading 
westward,* and war with them could not be avoided. In 
the second of three wars (321 b.c.) the Romans lost battles, 
but they hung on like bulldogs, following their policy of 
putting colonists in exposed positions just won. At last 
(290 B.c.) the Romans succeeded in defeating the Samnites 
and took them into their state as independent allies. 

Only a few southern Italian tribes and the Greek colonies 
now remained independent of Roman control. The remain- 
ing Italian tribes, however, were easily defeated, while most 
of the Greek cities were willing to become Roman allies, 
But the rich city of Tarentum remained aloof, inviting a 
great general, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to lead her armies 
against the Romans, Pyrrhus was a skillful soldier. He 
brought with him a veteran army, trained in Alexandrian 
style, as well as twenty war elephants. He planned to build 
for himself a great empire in Italy and the West — to become 
a second Alexander the Great. At first he defeated the 
Romans in two battles and crossed over to Sicily to deal 
with the Carthaginians there. The latter sent a fleet to help 
Rome, and the Romans refused to make peace with Pyrrhus. 
The great general is reported to have said of them, “With 
such soldiers I should become master of the world.” The 
Greek states as usual would not stick together, and Pyrrhus, 
defeated in battle by the Romans, returned home disgusted. 
Tarentum was forced to surrender. In the north, too, Rome 
had conquered all the land as far as the valley of the Po. 
All the Italian peninsula was now under Roman rule. 
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RESOURCES OF ROME. ASSETS FOR FUTURE WARS 

It will now be worth while to study the reasons that The 
account for this spread of Roman power and to examine 

army 

Roman resources for a still greater struggle. The Roman 
conquest of Italy was carried out largely by the Roman 
army. Every male citizen between seventeen and forty-five 
years of age owed service in the army if called. Most 
citizens of early Rome were farmers. Bravery, honesty, 
loyalty, thrift, and industry were their great virtues. Each 
man supplied his own armor and weapons. The rich fought 
on horseback, but the citizen infantry formed the great 
mass of the Roman army. 

At first the Romans fought in a solid square in much the The 
same way as did the Greeks, but at an early date they 
adopted a new formation. Just before the Punic Wars the 
chief unit, the legion, comprised about 3,000 heavy-armed 
soldiers divided into 20 maniples of 120 men each, and 10 
of 60 men each.^ In addition there were 1,200 light-armed 
soldiers and about 300 horsemen. Each maniple of 120 men 



ARRANGEMENT OF MANIPLES IN A ROMAN LEGION 

included two centuries, each commanded by a centurion. 
Ten large maniples composed of the younger men made up 
the front line. Between every maniple and its neighbor was 
left a gap of the same width as its own front. Behind the 
gap were placed ten large maniples of the more experienced 
men. They could advance to the attack through the gaps 
if needed. Behind the gaps in the second line were ten 
maniples of veterans. They usually were held in reserve 
to strike the decisive blows and win the battles. 

1 Later. Roman officers increased the size of the legion to about 6,000 
heavy-armed soldiers. This was probably the theoretical size of the 
legion in Julius Caesar’s time. 
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Each heavy-armed soldier wore a bronze helmet, a leather 
coat strengthened by iron strips across it, and greaves or 
shin guards. Each carried a great shield and a short two- 
edged sword. Those in the first two lines had short spears 
or javelins to throw, and the rear line had long lances. 



SOLDIERS OF THE LEGION 
A legionary, a slinger, and a light-armed soldier 

The Romans were famous for the severe discipline of their 
armies. The soldiers were trained to bear the heaviest 
burdens, to do the hardest work, and to undertake the most 
dangerous duties without a murmur. Cowardice and dis- 
obedience to orders were punished by death. 

Whenever a halt was made even for over night, a Roman 
army prepared a fortified camp. It was a square inclosure 
surrounded by a ditch. The gates were especially pro- 
tected. Inside, regular streets were laid out. Within the 
walls the legionaries could wait for favorable conditions 
before fighting. The enemy would think twice before 
attacking the Roman army in its camp. 

At first the soldiers were not paid, but had only short 
terms of service. As wars continued, about 400 B.c., they 
were paid while in service and so were willing to stay away 
from their farms longer. When victories were won, booty 
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was distributed to the soldiers. Military service tended to 
become a lifework. But the quality of the rank and file 
remained excellent until long after the wars to conquer Italy. 
One weakness of the Roman army was that often the consuls 
who commanded were not experienced officers. This did 
little harm in earlier wars, but put the Romans at a dis- 
advantage in war with experts like Pjwrhus and the com- 
manders of the Carthaginian armies. Enough men for the 



a-Pirst line troops b-Second line troops c-Tbird line troops d-Roman cavalry 
A PLAN OF A ROMAN CAMP 


Roman armies were secured by taking great numbers of 
Italians into the Roman state as it expanded. Plenty of 
land was available for distribution as a reward to the hardy 
peasant farmers who were willing to give military service 
when called. 
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As the conquest of Italy went on, the Senate worked out 
an excellent system of government for the various cities and 
peoples that came under Roman sway. Many of them had 
different languages and different customs. Roman policy 
was to keep them from having too close relations with each 
other— they must not be allowed to combine against Rome- 
Roman colonies often were so planted as to separate danger- 
ous subjects. Nearly every city had the right to manage 
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its own affairs at home, provided orders from Rome were 
carried out. All received some advantage from Rome, at 
least her protection in trade and business, and were led to 
believe that loyalty to Rome would gain for them further 
privileges and rights of Roman citizenship. Roman policy 
thus provided (i) separation of her subjects, (2) their liberty 
at home, and (3) rewards for loyalty. 

The lawful rights and privileges of the different cities Non- 
were carefully graded in different classes: (i) In the lowest 
rank, called prefectures, were a very few cities governed by 
prefects sent out from Rome. Probably this lack of liberty 
was due to rebellion. (2) There were many cities in the 
group called the Italian allies. Each city had its separate 
treaty with Rome so that no considerable number would 
have the same grievance. They provided some troops for 
the Roman army but had no tribute to pay. They had few 
burdens and much liberty. (3) Members of the next higher 
group were called Latin colonies. Their people had the 
private rights of Roman citizens; that is, the right to own 
property anywhere under Roman rule and the right to marry 
anyone. Some of them could get all rights of Roman citi- 
zens, including the vote and the right to hold office, by mov- 
ing to Rome. They had full self-government. Many of the 
poorer people at Rome were glad to go out to these Latin 
colonies and so get ahead in the world. They carried the 
Latin language and Roman customs with them and taught 
these to the people of the region around. These colonies 
were also garrisons to guard against revolt or invasion. 

Above these groups were (4) the full Roman citizens. Groups 
A few conquered towns were taken into the Roman state co^^posed 
as equals. They were called municipia. (5) Other Roman citizens 
citizens lived in Roman colonies to which they had gone 
without giving up their right to vote. Of course, few of ^ ^ 
them would take the trouble to return to Rome to do this. 

Had they been able to choose representatives to a congress 
or parliament, their share in the government would have 
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been real. (6) The citizens of Rome itself composed the 
highest group. The last three groups owed military serv- 
ice at all times and paid all the direct taxes. Their burdens 
were heavier than those of the lower groups, but they had 
more privileges. For the lower groups lighter burdens 
were accompanied by fewer privileges. 

All, however, shared the advantages of peace and strict 
order kept by Rome. Petty wars that had once been so 
frequent and so costly in life and property were now over 
for good. The Romans built wonderful roads leading from 
Rome to every part of Italy. These roads did much to bind 
together all parts of the Roman state. Over them, goods 
could be carried much more cheaply, quickly, and easily 
than ever before. This helped the growth of profitable 
trade and enabled the farmers to get their crops to market 
easily and to sell them with profit. At the same time the 
roads enabled Rome to send troops quickly to suppress 
revolt. 

Roman roads were well built. Surveyors chose the 
best location, and then no expense was spared in construc- 
tion. Tunnels were dug and rivers bridged in order to 
make travel easy. On a good foundation the engineers put 
a two-foot layer of stones mixed with excellent cement. 
On the level top they laid large flat stones fitted together to 
make a smooth surface. Such highways lasted for hundreds 
of years. Sections of them still exist in many parts of 
Europe today. When railroad builders planned their lines, 
they often found that Roman roads had been built along 
the best routes for railroads. 

ROMAN LIFE UNDER THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

In the two centuries, 400 to 200 b.c., the Romans were 
at their best. Then their solid virtues far outweighed their 
faults. Let us see what sort of people were these Romans 
who succeeded in building the strongest empire of the 
ancient world. 
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Most Roman citizens were still farmers, tilling as much 
soil as they could care for with only one or two helpers. 
They worked hard and lived simply. Their chief crops were 
grain, vegetables, and fruits, and they kept some stock. 



A SCENE ON THE VIA APPIA TODAY 
In. the distance are the arches of an aqueduct which brought water to Rome 


Every week or so the farmer brought a load of produce 
into town and bought what he needed to take home. 

In the city the laborers were united in guilds the object 
of which was not so much to raise wages as to foster friend- 
ships and to help members in need. The Romans combined 
very easily into groups like these for mutual advantage. In 
this they were quite different from the Greeks, who wanted 
to work each one for himself. In the city there were many 
merchants who had become well-to-do from the profits of 
trade, but only a few really were rich. Likewise there 
were few very poor people in Rome, for it was not hard 
for a poor man to get a small grant of conquered land 
or to go out as a colonist and thus secure a much larger 
allotment. 

The ordinary Roman did not worship wealth but, content 
with his little farm, his life was plain and simple. Such 
hard-working, thrifty peasants led the Roman armies to 
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victory or held the office of dictator in emergency and then 
returned to the plow. Rome did not have silver money until 
after Italy was conquered, and much later a senator was 



Biitisii Museum 
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deprived of his seat because it was discovered that he had 
ten pounds of silver dishes in his house. 

The solid Roman virtues were based on the sacred 
institution of the family. In every home the religious 
rites of the household were strictly observed. The 
father and mother trained their children to speak the truth, 
live cleanly, work hard, and grow up to be worthy 
and patriotic citizens of Rome. Marriage was a religious 
rite and was for life. The mother was highly honored 
and socially equal to the father — not a secluded dependent 
as at Athens. 

The houses were simple, consisting of a large room or 
hall {atrium) with small bedrooms around it. In the hall was 
the hearth where the fire was kept burning near the images 
of the household gods. Furniture was extremely plain, 
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consisting of a common table, a few stools, wooden couclies, 
and a few pot's and pans for cooking. Pork was the most 
common meat, but the chief food was a ‘‘porridge” of coarse 
meal boiled in water. Bread was baked in fiat, round cakes. 

The Romans ate also such vegetables as onions, beans, and 
turnips, and fruits such as figs and olives. Thb common 
drink was water or milk. 

Opportunities for education were scanty. Mothers taught Education 
the girls at home. The boys went to private schools where 
they learned a little reading, writing, and counting, and 
memorized the Twelve Tables. Physical training was 
received in contest games in running and wrestling and in 
the use of the spear, sword, and javelin. 

Roman dress was very simple. Over a loin cloth a man Dress 
wore a woolen shirt reaching to the knees. On his feet were 




ROMAN COSTUMES 

sandals consisting simply of a sole held on by thongs. This 
was his ordinary clothing. Hats and stockings were unknown. 
For the street he wore a white woolen blanket, the toga, 
wrapped gracefully about his body. To protect him from 
rain or cold a cloak sometimes was added. Women wore a 
similar costume, but they were fond of jewelry adornments 
of a simple sort. 
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The early Romans made no progress in art and literature. 
By 200 B.c. Greek influence was bringing in knowledge of 
literature, but at first the Romans were little interested. 
Neither did they interest themselves much in the various 
branches of learning. In such practical work as engineering, 
however, the Romans were keenly interested. From 300 to 
200 B.c. they were building bridges and aqueducts as well 
as roads of a quality rivaling the best modern work of a 
similar character. Besides, the Romans had already begun 
to build up that system of law which became perhaps their 
greatest contribution to world civilization. 

The most admirable trait of the Romans was their devo- 
tion to the state — their willingness to suffer personal loss 
for the good of the public. They showed wonderful ability 
to work with their fellow citizens for the advancement of 
Rome. It was this organizing genius that distinguished the 
Romans above all. 

Naturally the early Romans were not without faults. 
The typical Roman believed it unmanly to shrink from pain, 
and he did not ask sympathy — he did his duty without 
flinching. But when he won, he was often harsh and cruel. 
Lacking in refinement, he was all for making a profit on every 
deal and getting the best of it for himself. He often showed 
brutality. These qualities helped the Romans to conquer 
the world, but later, under the influence of Greek civilization 
and with the possession of enormous wealth and power, 
their worst traits became predominant. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How did the geography of Italy affect the history of Rome? 
(2) Describe the forms of government in the early Roman Repub- 
lic. Explain their points of strength and weakness. (3) How was 
the Roman military system better than that of the Greeks and the 
Macedonians? (4) Explain the policies of Rome toward her 
subjects and allies, showing how these made them loyal to Rome. 
(5) How did the Romans under the early republic earn their living? 
How did they live? (6) What were the greatest assets of Rome 
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in the coming conflicts with Carthage for control of the Mediter- 
ranean world? 
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THE PUNIC WARS AND THEIR RESULTS 

CAUSES OF THE PUNIC ^ WARS 
When the Roman control of Italy was assured (266 b.c.) 
there were five great states bordering the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia in the East, and Carthage 
and Rome in the West. Carthage was an old Phoenician 
colony which had grown vastly rich and held a great empire 
including North Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, part of Sicily, 
and the coasts of Spain. In all these regions Carthage 
allowed no one but her own citizens to trade. Ever3rwhere 
she oppressed her subjects. Carthage had not made them 

iPunic is another form of Phoenician and is used as a shorter adjective 
for Carthaginian. 
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into Carthaginians. Carthage was ruled by the rich mer- 
chants and her army was made up chiefly of hired 
soldiers. Her greatest strength lay in her enormous fleet 
of quinqueremes, great ships with five banks of oars. 

As Roman power grew, the Carthaginians tried to keep 
the Romans out of their dominions. They wanted to make 
the western Mediterranean a Punic lake and keep it so. 
The Romans were equally determined to have a part in the 
trade of those regions. War could hardly be avoided. It 
was begun (264 b.c.) when a Roman legion crossed over 
into Sicily. 

FIRST PUNIC WAR (264-24I B.C.) 

In this war of twenty-three years, Carthage at first had 
all the advantage, for Rome had no navy. Supreme on the 
sea, Carthage laid waste the coasts of Italy and sent soldiers 
to Sicily whenever she wished. Masters of Italy, the Romans 
could not endure the establishment of Carthaginian power 
so near her dominions, with its threat of actual invasion. 
So the Romans built fleet after fleet of warships. Their 
losses were heavy, for they had to learn naval warfare pain- 
fully. But Roman persistence won. A great Roman 
victory crippled the sea power of Carthage. To obtain 
peace, Carthage gave up Sicily and paid an indemnity equal 
to about $4,000,000. 

The Roman leaders knew this great victory would not 
end the quarrel with Carthage, and so they built up their 
resources for the next war. They occupied Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Po Valley. Roman power now reached to the Alps 
and included all the islands near Italy. The newly acquired 
land was divided into provinces, each to be governed by an 
officer sent out from Rome. 

The great Carthaginian leader, Hamilcar Barca, was 
gathering resources for a new war. By the conquest of 
Spain he hoped to get wealth from the silver mines there 
and soldiers from among the hardy people to carry on the 
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Struggle. He had carefully trained his son Hannibal to hate 
Rome. In Spain the youthful Plannibal won the com- 
plete devotion of the soldiers, and at the age of twenty- 
six he took supreme command and bent all his energy to 
preparing for war. 

SECOND PUNIC WAR (218-2OI B.C.) 

A frontier quarrel gave Hannibal his opportunity, and 
before the Romans realized it he was well on his way toward 
southern Gaul with a strong army. Since Roman fleets 
controlled the Mediterranean, Hannibal could not depend 
on the fleet of Carthage to take him across to Italy by water, 
and he was determined to attack and defeat Rome on 
Italian soil. He believed the Gauls would help him and the 
allies of Rome would join him if he could win victories 
promptly. Delayed in crossing the Rhone, he did not reach 
the Alps until late autumn. In going over the mountains his 
army was almost overwhelmed by snowstorms. Often a 
road had to be cut to let the elephants pass. At one point 
this took three days. Hundreds of men and animals were 
lost in the deep abysses of the mountains. Hunger and cold 
wore out the soldiers, but the invincible will of Hannibal 
carried them through. 

Less than half the army reached the Po Valley. There 
Hannibal won two victories over the Romans, and the 
impetuous Gauls were led to join his army in considerable 
numbers. Pushing southward, he ambushed another Roman 
army near Lake Trasimene and utterly destroyed it with 
its leader, the consul, Flaminius. 

Turning aside from Rome, Hannibal then marched south- 
ward, plundering and burning Roman property. In this 
desperate emergency the Romans chose Quintus Fabius as 
dictator and raised new armies to defend the land. Fabius 
followed Hannibal, hoping to find an opportunity to fight a 
battle that he could win. Hannibal tried to outmaneuver 
Fabius, but neither one could catch the other napping. 
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Hannibal’s devastations were savage, for so he hoped to 
provoke Fabius to battle; but Fabius would fight only under 
conditions most favorable to himself. The allies of Rome 
remained loyal to Rome, and Hannibal knew he would have 
to win more victories to get their help. Without it he would 
be defeated. 

The cautious tactics of Fabius lost him his popularity and 
the Roman populace nicknamed him cunctator (the '‘delayer ” 
or the “sluggard”). The common people demanded battle 
to drive out the invader at once. Two new consuls were 
elected in place of Fabius, but they lacked his experience 
and wisdom. With 80,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry, 
nearly double the numbers Hannibal commanded, the con- 
suls encountered the forces of Hannibal near Cannae. The 
Romans advanced to attack in solid masses. Their wings 
were shielded by cavalry. Hannibal knew he must utterly 
annihilate the Roman army — not merely win a victory — 
and so planned a trap. His light infantry he arranged in 
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crescent formation in front, and back of either flank he placed 
very deep solid columns of his best veteran infantry. On the 
wings he placed his cavalry, which was far better than that 
of the Romans. The Romans advanced full of confidence 
and drove back Hannibal’s light infantry in the center, while 
his heavy-armed troops stood firm. When the whole 
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Roman amy rushed forward and crowded itself together, 
Hannibal’s best troops closed in at each side and the light- 
armed held their ground. Meanwhile his cavalry had 
defeated the Roman cavalry and galloped around to close 
in on the Roman rear. The Romans were hemmed m ^d 
so crowded that those toward the center could not use their 
swords. Surrounded in this awful trap 50.000 Romans are 


THE ROMANS CAUGHT IN THE CARTHAGINIAN TRAP 
LAST STAGE OF THE BATTLE 

said to have died and 20,000 to have been taken prisoners. 
Among them were eighty senators and one consul. Less 
than 10,000 Romans escaped. Over one-fifth of the men of 
Rome fit for army service had been killed. 

Now Rome was fighting for existence, back against^ the 
wall, for several of her allies had gone over to Hannibal. 
The great cities of Capua, Tarentum, and Syracuse came 
under Hannibal ’s control, and the king of Macedonia promised 
Hannibal help. But the Romans showed supreme courage 
and tenacity. The wisdom of their rule was shown clearly 
by the loyalty of mo.st of the Italian cities. It is true there 
were more disasters, but the Romans steadily refused all 
offers of peace from the victorious Hannibal. They kept up 
the war not only in Italy but in Sicily and Spain. The three 
seceding cities were all retaken, though Hannibal marched 
to the very gates of Rome to draw the Roman army away 
from the siege of Capua. Old men and boys manned the 
walls of Rome and not a soldier was withdrawn from Capua. 

An exceptionally able Roman general, Scipio, command- 
ing in Spain, gradually defeated the Carthaginians there. 
But Hannibal’s brother, Hasdrubal, escaped with one army 
and followed Hannibal’s path over the Alps into Italy. 
Without reinforcements Hannibal could not hope to win, 
for his army was dwindling in spite of victories. The 
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Romans divided their forces — one army watched Hannibal 
while another marched north to attack Hasdnibal. One 
night news of Hasdrubahs approach reached the consul 



in the south. Leaving his main force there facing Han- 
nibal, the consul took 7,000 picked veterans and hastened 
northward, marching night and day. Near the Metaurus 
River the combined Roman armies met Hasdnibal and 
destroyed his army. Hannibal anxiously awaited news from 
his brother and one day received a last message— Hasdru- 
bal’s head thrown into the camp by the Romans. Hannibal 
was forced to retire with his army to the extreme southern 
tip of Italy. 

The victorious Scipio, meanwhile, returned from Spain 
and was chosen consul. He crossed to Africa and defeated 
the Carthaginian armies there. After fifteen years in Italy, 
Hannibal was now ordered home. In his last battle near 
Zama he was defeated and his army utterly destroyed, 
Carthage was compelled to make peace (201 b.c.), promising 
to pay Rome, in the course of fifty years, a sum amount- 
ing to over $11,000,000, to give up almost all her navy, and 
not to make war without Roman consent. 
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THIRD IVNIC WAR (146-I4O B,C.), AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE 

Even thUvS burdened, Carthage prospered in business and 
so roused Roman jealousy and fear. The king of Numidia, 
neighbor and enemy of Carthage, kept encroaching on 
Carthaginian territory. Rome, however, had decreed that 
Carthage could not make war without Roman consent- 
At last, stung to action by the Numidians' continued 
aggressions, Carthage took up arms against the invaders 
and was defeated. Then Rome stepped in and, after a 
three-year siege, captured and utterly destroyed the city of 
Carthage. Even the site was plowed up and cursed. Rome’s 
only great rival in the West was gone. 

CONQUEST OF THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON ROME 

In the meantime, following the war with Hannibal, the 
Romans had been drawn into wars in the East. The king of 
Macedonia, Philip, had allied himself with Hannibal and made 
ambitious plans for conquest. The Senate sent a Roman 
army against him and so won control of Greece (197 b.c.). 

Soon Rome began war with Antiochus, king of Syria, who 
had sheltered Hannibal and who now threatened to seize 
Greece. Rome utterly defeated his armies and made him 
a Roman vassal. Two of the great kingdoms, successors to 
Alexander’s empire, had quickly fallen before the Roman 
arms. The third one, Egypt, had been friendly to Rome 
and a little later acknowledged itself a Roman vassal. 

It was a great problem to govern the vast Roman domin- 
ions successfully, for they now comprised the whole Mediter- 
ranean world, reaching as far from east to west as the distance 
across the United States and peopled by many different 
races. The Roman Senate had done extremely well in 
directing the conquests, but it now showed far less ability in 
organization and government. Let us study the methods by 
which this domain was organized and governed and how its 
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possession and the long wars for its conqts-^t affected the 
lives of the Roman people and the later history of Rome. 

In the preceding chapter we studied the characteristics 
and life of the Romans up to about 264 b.c., when the Punic 
Wars began. The forms of government were now (after 
146 B.c.) nearly the same, bixt the spirit was quite different. 
The Senate still controlled the state, but it was composed of 
a different class of men. To become a member one usually 
had to belong to one of the influential and wealthy families 
and to have held one of the higher offices, that of consul, 
dictator, praetor, censor, or curule aedile. All who could 
point to an ancestor who had held one of these offices were 
nobles. Now, to obtain such an office, it was common to 
pay out large sums for expensive public entertainments 
or for the distribution of food or gifts to those having 
votes in the assembly. Sometimes more direct bribery 
was resorted to. Only the very rich could afford this 
expense, and so few but members of the rich families held 
high office or secured election to the Senate — the ^‘real 
sovereign of the Roman state.*' 

The assemblies had gro-wn too large to be efficient. All 
citizens had the right to attend and vote, but usually only 
those in the city did so. Many of these were poor men, 
dependents of the rich, or lazy seekers of free food and free 
shows. A clever agitator sometimes could get them to do 
his will, but they could seldom be depended on steadily to 
support a real reform movement for any length of time. 
Moreover, there was a rule that no law could be voted on 
by the assembly until the Senate had first given its approval. 
Only occasionally did the assemblies assert their power — 
the Senate was the master. 

The attitude of Rome toward the Italian allies and the 
people of Italy had now changed for the worse. The old 
liberality toward them which had gone so far to insure their 
loyalty to Rome in the war with Hannibal no longer existed. 
Faithful allies too often received the same treatment as 
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conquered subjects, and Roman officials showed arrogant bru- Changed 
fcality toward them. Roman citizenship was given to them 
less freely, and trading privileges were granted far less 
readily. Rpman citizenship was now far more valuable itaKan 
than before. It meant a share in the free food and free 
shows — in the loot of the provinces. The Roman citizen 
was the lord of the world and was reluctant to grant his 
privileges to any more persons. 

The lands conquered by Rome were divided into prov- How the 
inces. Each comprised a group of cities which were allowed provinces 
no relations with each other but were under the orders of misgov- 
a governor sent out from Rome. He was a propraetor or erned 
proconsul — that is, had served a year as praetor or consul 
at Rome and was then given the office of provincial governor 
for another year. As such he was absolute master of the 
province, commanding the army there and maintaining 
order. Ordinarily each city managed its own affairs, but 
where disputes arose between people in different towns, 
the governor made the decision. Rome tolerated no wars 
not of her own making and enforced justice between citizens 
of her provinces. But the governor and his attendants 
usually regarded the citizens as their fair prey and after 
almost crushing expenses before election at Rome, the 
governor went to his province with just one year before him 
to win back all he had spent and get rich besides. He was 
far from Rome, and the Senate was likely to deal leniently 
if complaints were made. He had absolute power to tax 
the people and spend the money, and generally he used 
this power to his own profit. 

This was not all. The Roman state required military Rise of a 
service of the Italians, but little or no taxes. The provin- 

* dd.ss of 

cials were disarmed and made to pay Rome heavily in money 
and farm produce. Rome let the business of collecting ness men 
these taxes to money lenders who agreed to pay the Roman Ronie 
treasury a definite sum for the province and then got as 
much more as they could for themselves. They also sought 
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and gained enormously profitable contracts for public works 
in the provinces. These publicans, as they were called, were 
cordially hated, but they became vastly rich. So much 
wealth was accumulated that banks were founded and the 
bankers made large profits by lending the money deposited 
in their keeping. Roman traders traveled everywhere 
through the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, buy- 
ing up whatever might bring a high price at Rome. 

The moral standards of Rome had changed greatly since 
the Punic Wars began. The old Roman had set patriotism 
above all else. Now wealth and luxury were madly sought. 
Those who had the opportunity strove to acquire vast 
wealth. Humble folk too often sought to live without work. 
The lazy went to Rome and lived mainly in idleness. Money 
became the key to everything. Nobody would work unless 
well paid for it. Men no longer found enjoyment in work, 
but worked mainly to get enjoyment as quickly as possibk.^ 

This moral decline had many causes. The war with 
Hannibal cost Italy one million lives — a host of the best 
type of citizens. Over wide areas, homes and farms were 
laid waste. Those who survived lost the habit of working. 
Small farmers especially found life hard. When the peasant 
soldier came home from the wars he might find his little 
farm annexed to some nobleman’s great estate, and his 
family gone — bought out or forced out. Or perhaps he 
found his family still in possession but soon learned that 
he could no longer sell his crops for enough to buy what he 
needed. Rich senators had bought many slaves to till their 
soil and so could undersell him. Grain brought in as tribute 
from the provinces was sold in town for less than it cost the 
farmer to raise it. After some years of this struggle for exist- 
ence many small farmers became discouraged and joined 
the idle mob in Rome. Why work like a slave for no profit 
when free food and free shows were to be had at Rome ? 

1 Pessimists of today believe that a like moral decline is now going on 
in the United States. 
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The rich found it far cheaper to buy slaves than to hire 
free labor. When the Romans won a great victory, prisoners 
of war were sold into slavery. There were so many that 
slaves were very cheap — 150,000 were sold at one time 
after a Roman victory. A slave for common labor could 
be had for the equivalent of $300. A skilled cook might be 
worth $5,000. Household slaves were fairly well off, but 
in the country field laborers were often treated with horrible 
cruelty. Driven to work at an almost killing pace all the 
long day, with frequent hoggings and poor food, they were 
chained up at night in basement dungeons. So brutally 
were they treated that they sometimes revolted against their 
masters. Some of these revolts were crushed only after 
several years of fighting. 

In contrast to the awful misery of the hordes of planta- 
tion slaves and the hard lot of the small farmer class was 
the amazing luxury of the rich at Rome. They had learned 
of the comforts, beauty, and luxuries long enjoyed by the 
well-to-do in the Hellenistic world, and now they brought 
all these to Rome. A returned governor would btiild him- 
self a palatial house and install enough slaves to run a large 
farm. Around the atrium he placed a series of rooms and 
behind it a colonnaded porch surrounded by bedrooms, 
library, and, at the rear, a kitchen. A second story con- 
tained other bedrooms. The best houses were provided 
with all the comforts of Hellenistic cities, such as running 
water, baths, and sanitary conveniences, and in addition 
were provided with tile pipes to carry warm air to heat the 
rooms — the first known use of a hot-air heating system. 
The atrium was now a spacious hall filled with art treasures, 
the spoils of the East. A Roman general returning from the 
conquest of Macedonia ( 1 9 7 b . c. ) brought with him 2 50 wagon- 
loads of Greek statues and paintings. Wealthy Romans 
bought these to display their riches, not because they were 
fond of art. Others showed their wealth by giving dinners 
at which the most expensive dainties were served, or by 
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giving wine suppers at which all the guests became drunk. 
Their coarseness and gluttony would have utterly disgusted 
the temperate Athenians of the time of Pericles. 

Against this luxury and extravagance and its corrupting 
influences some old-fashioned Romans like Cato the censor 
took a positive stand. They made laws to stop it but did 
not remove the causes. 

Greek civilization brought in all sorts of comforts and 
conveniences for Roman enjoyment. But only some of the 
well-to-do appreciated the literature, philosophy, art, and 
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music of Greece and learned to speak Greek as well aS’ Latin. 
Through educated Greeks the best type of Romans learned 
to enjoy the best of Greek literature. Literature in Latin 
began to be written largely under the inspiration of the 
Greek. Early in the second century b.c. two Roman play- 
wrights, Plautus and Terence, wrote very amusing comedies 
picturing Roman society, and their plays became so popular 
that theater buildings were constructed to house the actors 
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and audiences. Interest in literature became fashionable 
among the rich, and everyone had to have his library of 
papyrus rolls whether he cared to read them or not. 


Detail of a painting by Gerome 
A. COMBAT BETWEEN GLADIATORS 

The spectators give the signal of death to the defeated gladiator, who is appealing 

for his life 

The great mass of Romans cared nothing for art or lit- 
erature, and no effort was made to educate them up to it. 
Their greatest joy now was a contest between gladiators— 
men who fought for the spectators’ pleasure. It was now 
common for public officers to provide a long series of such 
fights on fevStival days. At first the gladiators were con- 
demned criminals, but later slaves were trained especially 
for this. Commonly these fights were to the death, but a 
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brave man might win the favor of the crowd and so have 
his life spared. Often savage beasts were sent in to^ fight 
with men. For these bloody sports a special stone building 
was constructed. This was called an amphitheater because 
it consisted of two theaters face to face. One Greek contest 
alone, the chariot race, pleased the Romans, and an enor- 
mous circus was built at Rome where vast audiences could 
see the races from their banked seats. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Was war between Rome and Carthage inevitable? Give 
your arguments and evidence pro and con. (2) Which was 
stronger, Rome or Carthage, at the beginning of the First Punic 
War? Give your evidence, (3) How and why did Rome win the 
First Punic War? (4) Had you been in Hannibal’s place, would 
you have hated Rome? Why? (5) Why did Hannibal invade 
Italy by land? Was this method worth what it cost? Why? 
(6) Give an account of the early victories of Hannibal. (7) Why 
did Hannibal need decisive victory at Cannae? How and why did 
he win it? (8) Explain fully the causes and events that led to the 
failure of Hannibal in Italy. (9) Give an account of the siege of 
Carthage and the Third Punic War. (10) Why did Rome conquer 
the East so easily? (ir) Explain how the Roman government 
was changed as a result of these world ' conquests. (12) What 
advantages and disadvantages did Roman rule bring to the con- 
quered peoples of the Hellenistic East? (13) Are the people of 
America now being corrupted by influences similar to those that 
led to the moral decline of the Romans? Give your arguments. 
(14) How could the moral decline of the Romans have been 
avoided? Give your arguments. (15) Contrast the lives of wealthy 
Romans of the second century b.c. with those of wealthy 
Athenians of the time of Pericles. Give reasons for the differ- 
ences you find. 
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THE LAST CENTURY OP THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

causes of the REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLES 

Cato and his friends had tried to force rich Romans to “Great 

2:0 back to the old simple and rather crude life that was 
^ • t)adly 

common before Greek civilization had been brought in. needed 

They had aroused much hatred against themselves but had 

done nothing (i) to restore the peasant-farmer class, (2) to 

extend citizenship to the Italian allies, or (3) to reform the 
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government of the provinces. A fourth great problem was 
the defense of the northern frontiers against the attacks of 
uncivilized hordes which threatened to break into the 
Mediterranean lands and destroy the civilization there. ^ 
Before the war with Hannibal, peasant fanners found life 
very hard. When Rome made a conquest and secured lands, 
the nobles leased them from the state at very low rents 
which they often forgot to pay. The common people had 
become aroused and made a law giving out to farmers tracts 
of public land which the senators wanted. This was done 
only after a bitter struggle, and it taught the people that they- 
could win their way if they had a good leader. But for 
nearly a hundred years no unselfish man of ability took up 
the task. Meanwhile all Italy had been conquered and 
there was no more newly won public land. If the distri- 
bution were made now, senators and their friends would 
have to give up some of the thousands of acres of public 
land for which they paid almost no rent. Many of them 
had held this land so long that they regarded it as their own 
property, and it was very hard to prove that it was not 
legally so. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE GRACCHI 

At last a popular leader came forward, Tiberius Gracchus, 
member of an old noble family. Elected tribune for 133 B.c., 
he proposed to the assembly to allow no one to hold more 
than about three hundred acres of public land and to force all 
who did to give up the surplus on payment for any improve- 
ments made. This land would then be rented on easy terms 
to the poorer citizens. This seemed reasonable, but the 
senators were determined to block the law. The tribune 
forced it through illegally and sought reelection so as to 
carry it out himself. While the voting was going on, a 
crowd of senators attacked him, and in the riot that followed 
Tiberius Gracchus and about three hundred of his followers 
were killed. These murders were the first in 'a series of 
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bitter struggles between popular leaders and the aristocratic 
Senate, ending in the setting up of an empire. 

Ten years later Cains Gracchus was chosen tribune and 
took up his elder brother’s work (123 b.c.). Shrewder than 
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his brother, he saw that he must get powerful support in How 
order to win against the hostile Senate and nobility. The 
big business men of Rome had no especial love for the Senate, expected' 
and they wielded great influence. These men he won over to win 
by getting for them the right to collect the taxes in the rich 
province of Asia and the power to judge returned provincial 
governors against whom complaints might be made. For 
the common people he secured the right to buy grain at half 
price from the state. He renewed his brother’s land laws 
and planned also to send out colonies of poor citizens not 
only into Italy but into the provinces. Most important of Why 
all, he proposed to grant the Italian allies full Roman citi- 
zenship. This wise move angered the poor citizens who had failed 
backed him until now, for they did not wish the Italians to 


share their power and rights. The Senate made use of this 
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opposition to regain its influence over the mob, and Caius 
Gracchus was killed in a great riot (12 1 b.c.)- 

The Gracchi had failed to oust the Senate from control 
though they had taught the people their power. But for 
some time no unselfish patriot came forward to lead them 
and run the risk of death for himself. The Senate continued 
to rule, more corruptly than before, and the evils grew 
even worse. One great reason for the failure of the Gracchi 
was that they could not count on the continued support of 
the voters. Often the very men whom they wished to help 
failed to come to the city to vote. The leader of the people 
who would win must have more than the fickle mob behind 
him — he must command soldiers. 

WORK OP MARIUS 

The Senate badly bungled a war with Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia, in North Africa, until Roman arms were disgraced. 
The exasperated assembly at Rome at last made a law put- 
ting their favorite, Marius, a rough man of the people, in 
command of the Roman army. He brought Jugurtha to 
Rome in chains (104 b.c.). For a time the assembly had 
taken control of foreign affairs from the Senate. A new 
and terrible danger now threatened. Two great tribes of 
Germans, the Cimbri and the Teutons, were about to break 
into Italy. They had already defeated six Roman armies. 
In one great battle 60,000 Romans are said to have been 
killed. Marius was now elected consul again and again in 
order that he might continue in command of the Roman 
aimies and meet the danger in the north. 

Marius worked hard to restore discipline in his army and 
make it fit to meet the dreaded barbarians. Formerly only 
citizens with some property had been enlisted. Now to get 
enough recruits Marius admitted to his forces poor citizens 
and even Italians who were not citizens. These soldiers 
tended to continue in army service until old age; that is, 
they became professional soldiers ready to follow any able 
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leader whom they liked. Such armies were destined finally 
to overturn the republic. Marius also changed the form 
of the legion. Instead of dividing it into thirty maniples 
in three lines he raised its numbers to 6,000 men divided 
into ten cohorts of 600 men each. This gave the legion 
greater depth and power of resistance. He also substituted 
the light javelin for the long lance as the legionary’s first 
weaporn 

Marius trained this new force thoroughly, a task which 
could not have been accomplished with an army of citizen 
soldiers whose term of service was limited. With this 
reorganized and' carefully drilled army, Marius utterly 


A ROMAN LEGIONARY A TEUTON 

defeated the German invaders in two great battles. This 
plain man of the people now seemed to have won unlimited 
popularity and influence. He was elected consul for the 
sixth time (100 b . c .). But unscrupulous politicians were 
using him as their tool, and their excesses cost him his popu- 
larity with the moderates. His chief political friends were 
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Causes 


Effects 
of the war 


killed, the Senate recovered its control of the govemnaent, 
and Marius left Rome in disrepute. 

THE WAR WITH THE ITALIAN ALLIES 
The Italian allies had long been bitterly discontented. 
They had fought just as hard as the Romans for the conquest 
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of the Empire, but were given no share in its control or in 
the vast profits Rome drew from it. Rome owed so much to 
the help of the Italians that it was extremely unjust to deny 
them citizenship. But both Senate and common people 
were bitterly opposed to giving them citizenship, and so 
the leading cities of central and southern Italy decided to 
set up a separate state. Rome forbade this, and three years 
of terrible civil war followed (90-88 B.c.). At first defeated, 
the Romans at last won the victory under the leadership 
of an aristocratic general, Sulla. The allies were given 
the coveted citizenship, but could not vote except by 
traveling to Rome — quite too far for most of them. The 
situation, therefore, remained practically the same and, 
strangely enough, no Roman leader was found to suggest 
a system of representative government which would give 
the Italian allies real participation in it. 
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DICTATORSHIP OF SULLA 

During the Civil War a great king, Mithradates, arose in 
Asia Minor and threatened Roman power. The Senate 
chose Sulla to lead an army against him, but the assembly 
gave the command to the aged Marius. Sulla was .still 
with the army which had won victory in the civil war. 
Marching on Rome, he killed or dispersed the unorganized 
followers of Marius. Then Sulla went off to the East and 
after four years fully restored Roman power there. 

In the meantime, Marius, full of bitterness against the 
senatorial party, returned to Rome from Africa, whither he 
had fled, and began a drea^ul massacre of senators. He 
was then elected consul for the seventh time, but died 
shortly after. Sulla now returned to Rome from the East 
with his victorious army. Seizing the power with the help 
of his soldiers, he made himself dictator and ordered the 
slaughter of every possible leader of opposition to the Senate, 
present or future. Lists of names were posted daily, and 
a reward of about $2,000 a head was offered for killing any 
person whose name was posted. In Rome, 4,700 prominent 
citizens were slain and in other Italian cities the massacres 
were worse. 

Next he made new laws taking from the assembly of the 
people and the tribunes most of their power, and so making 
the corrupt, incompetent Senate supreme once more. Hav- 
ing carried out his plans, Sulla gave up his dictatorship and 
retired to private life (79 b.c.). 

During the next nine years there were frequent demands 
for the repeal of Sulla’s laws, but this could be done only 
by an armed force under a popular leader. These the 
Senate’s blunders soon provided. In 70 b.c., two victorious 
generals, Pompey and Crassus, returning with their armies, 
wished to be chosen consuls. When the Senate refused, 
they promised the assembly, if elected, to repeal Sulla’s 
laws. Thus they won their consulship and the assembly 
recovered power. 
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DICTATORSHIP OF POMPEY 

Since the Senate had not provided a navy to protect 
shipping, piracy had become scandalously common in the 
Mediterranean. The pirates had set up a state in Cilicia 
(in Asia Minor) and became very bold, even kidnaping 



GNAEUS POMPEIUS MAGNUS 

Roman officers in Italy and cutting off the grain supplies of 
Rome. This disgrace had to be stopped and so the assembly 
made Pompey supreme commander of the Mediterranean 
and all land as far as fifty miles from the sea (67 B.c,). He 
was given a vast fleet and as many troops as he wished. 
This dictatorship was for three years but was extended to 
give him time to conquer Mithradates, king of Pontus, 
who was again making trouble. Within about three months 
Pompey had destroyed the pirates and their strongholds, 
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Then he marched on into Asia, completed the defeat "of 
Mithradates, and, continuing his march eastward, penetrated 
regions as far as the Caspian Sea and the Euphrates River. 
He deposed kings, divided the conquered lands into districts, 
appointed rulers, and reorganized the governments of vast 
areas. Pompey seemed almost like another Alexander the 
Great. When he returned to Rome (62 b.c.), 324 captured 
princes walked behind his triumphal chariot, Pompey was 
almost king of Rome, 

RISE OF CAESAR 

But during his five years’ absence new leaders had arisen. 
Cicero, the greatest orator of his age, a highly educated and 
cultured man, and a member of a wealthy middle-class 
family, hoped to restore the old republican constitution by 
forming a new middle-class party of Italians. The leader 
of the democratic party was Julius Caesar, a nephew of 
Marius, and member of an old patrician family claiming 
divine ancestry through ^neas of Troy. While Pompey 
was away, Caesar had been quaestor and praetor but had 
had no chance to command a large army — the best key to 
power. He had tried his best to rebuild the democratic 
party and had won the favor of the people. There were 
in Rome plenty of bitterly discontented men who were 
willing to follow such a promising leader, but some of these 
were worthless adventurers. One of them, Catiline, whom 
Cicero defeated in the consulship election, gathered a motley 
crowd of lawless men and planned to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Cicero learned of the scheme, denounced Catiline 
to the Senate,^ and Catiline and his outlaws were killed. 
Caesar lost influence somewhat because suspected of having 
part in Catiline’s plot. 

^ Just at this time (62 b.c.) Pompey came home and gave 
up command of his army. He had promised lands to his 

iThis was the occasion for several of the most famous orations of Cicero, 
the Orationes in CdtiUnam, 
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soldiers, but the Senate put him off for two years and would 
not ratify his treaty of peace made in the East. Pompey in 
disgust was ready to ally himself with Caesar to get what he 
wanted. An extremely rich nobleman named Crassus joined 
them in forming a personal alliance (called a triumvirate ) 
which gave them political control. Caesar was decidedly 
the ablest of the three men. He and Crassus were elected 
consuls for 59 b.c. After getting laws voted by the assem- 
bly to satisfy Pompey, Caesar procured land grants for the 
poor citizens and then obtained for himself for five years 
the supreme command in Illyria and Gaul. This command 
included the Po Valley (not yet governed as a part of Italy) 
and as much of what is now France, western Germany, and 
Belgium, as he could conquer. Here he would have a large 
army, and, if victorious, the soldiers would be so devoted 
that they would follow him against Senate, people, or both. 

Caesar’s conquest of gaul 

The first problem was to build the army and win vic- 
tories. During his first year in Gaul (58 B.c.) he had to 
meet two great invasions, the Helvetians (or Swiss) who had 
determined to migrate into Gaul, and a great German tribe 
that had already crossed the Rhine. The Gauls were ruled 
by a great number of tribal chieftains who could not stop the 
•invasion. Unchecked, these invaders might have become as 
dangerous as the Cimbri and Teutons. With his hastily 
levied troops Caesar drove baci the Helvetians and destroyed 
the German tribe, in the first summer. He decided that the 
Rhine was the logical frontier to be guarded against future 
invaders and made his plans to subdue the Gauls. During 
the next years (57-56 b.c.) Caesar conquered the whole 
country and then even made a foray into Germany and an 
invasion of Britain ( 55-54 b.c.). 

Gallic submission had been only apparent, however, and 
while Caesar was in Britain able leaders were planning vast 
uprisings. During the winter of 54-53 b.c. a revolt began 
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with attacks on the Roman legions separated in winter quar- 
ters. One legion was completely destroyed , but by incredible 
speed and energy Caesar saved the rest and the next summer 
severely punished the rebels. The following winter plans 
were made for a general revolt all over Gaul under an 
exceptionally able leader, Vercingetorix. Leading a great 
force, he tried to cut off Caesar from his troops quartered 
in the north and then destroy them. Before spring came 
(52 B.C.), Caesar, who had returned to Italy, hastened 
north through the mountains of southeastern Gaul and 
reached Ms legions safely. 

The climax of this campaign was reached when Caesar 
besieged the army of Vercingetorix in the hill town of Alesia, 
his own army of 60,000 besieged in turn by another vast 
host of Gauls which had come to the relief of Alesia. The 
Romans built two elaborate sets of intrenchments, one 



THE SIEGE OF ALESIA 

The plan shows Caesar’s siege lines and the disposition of forces in the battle 
which decided the fate of Vercingetorix and the Gauls 

facing inward and the other outward. Food ran very low 
in the city and almost as low among the Romans. But at 
last Roman engineering skill and persistence, with Caesar’s 
generalship, won the victory, Vercingetorix was forced to 
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surrender and the Gallic host outside dissolved. A few later 
revolts had to be crushed, but the work was now completed. 
The Gauls yielded to fate, and Caesar used all his skill to 



GALLIC WARRIORS 


win them to Roman allegiance. He raised one whole legion 
among the conquered people, 

CAESAR AND POMPEY FIGHT FOR SUPREMACY 
Caesar’s victories had given him what he needed— wealth 
and a great army devoted to him. He saw that the Roman 
government was likely in future as in the past to fall at inter- 
vals under the control of great military leaders. To carry 
on important foreign wars and govern the provinces success- 
fully, such military leaders had to be given extensive powers 
for many years at a time. Some of these commanders might 
willingly submit to senatorial control, but others would do 
as Marius and Sulla had done. Italy and the provinces were 
likely to be victims of frequent civil yrars unless sorne one 
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man made himself lasting rtiler of Rome and its dominions. 
Caesar had doubtless thought this out. His account of the 
Gallic "vvars was really written to show the Roman people 
what a wonderful work he had done in Gaul. 

Before Caesar’s five-year term of command was over, the 
triumvirate had met and agreed to extend it for five years 
more. He had needed all that time, and as the second five 
years now drew to an end he had his friends try to have 
him elected consul again. But the Senate, hating and fear- 
ing him, did eveindhing possible to prevent this. Crassus 
had tried to win glory in war with the Parthians^ on the 
Euphrates and had lost his life. Pompey had no especial 
plans but wanted a great military command, and the Senate 
won him over to fight for them against the leader of the 
people. Caesar’s command expired March i, 49 B.C., and 
he could not be chosen consul until several months later. 
During that time, if he came to Rome without his army, 
he was almost sure to be killed. To bring his army would 
mean civil war. Caesar made many offers of compromise, 
but they were all refused. At last the Senate put through a 
law ordering Caesar to give up his army before the legal 
time. He decided there must be war. He had not expected 
it so soon and had only one legion with him. Ordering the 
others to come from distant Gaul at once, he marched across 
the Rubicon River, the boundary of his province, into Italy 
(January, 49 B.C.). This was the turning point of his 
career. Empire was to be the prize of victory, death the 
penalty of defeat. 

Pompey had a far larger army than Caesar’s one legion, 
but the soldiers were mostly untried and Caesar’s speed was 
a great surprise. Pompey fled from Rome, most of the 
nobility following him. Caesar was made dictator and then 
consul. Pompey went to the East to raise a great army. 
His allies controlled Spain and North Africa (west of the 
city of Carthage), and with his vast war fleet he might hope 
to blockade Italy. Caesar had no fleet at all. Marching 
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overland to Spain, Cae»sar quickly forced the surrender of 
Pompey’s army there. Returning to Italy with amazing 
speed, he crossed into Greece and at Pharsalus won a deci- 
sive victory. Pompey fled to Egypt, but before he could 
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THE BATTLE OF PHARSALUS 

Pompey depended for victory on a massed charge of all his 


cavalry, but the attack was crushed by six cohorts of picked men 
which Caesar had hidden behind his cavalry. These cut Pompey’s 
cavalry to pieces and sweeping around Pompey'sleft end, attacked 
Pompey’s army from the rear 


land was basely murdered by his own soldiers. Caesar 
reached Egypt shortly after and received the submission 
of the queen, Cleopatra. Caesar then proceeded to Asia 
Minor where he conquered Phamaces who had succeeded 
to the rule of Mithradates. Then turning to North Africa, 
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Caesar overwhelmed the remaining forces of Pompey’s 
party at the battle of Thapsus. The last resistance of the 
partisans of the Senate was broken, and in Alarch, 45 b.c., 
Caesar returned to Rome in triumph. 

DICTATORSHIP OF CAESAR 

Caesar was now absolute master of Rome and its domin- 
ions. Having always been careful to avoid Sulla’s methods 
and having taken no personal revenge on his enemies, he 
might reasonably hope to rule in peace. Clearly he regarded 
himself as king, just as Alexander the Great had been. He 
was made dictator for life and imperator (commander in 
chief of the armies), and received for life the powers of 
the tribunes, of the censor, and of the high priest of the 
state religion, thus making him king in everything but 
name. Many outward forms of the republic were strictly 
observed, however. 

Meanwhile Caesar put into effect numerous reforms. He 
had already taken the government of the provinces from the 
utterly selfish Senate and put it in the hands of his lieuten- 
ants. Taxes were cut down and honestly collected, and 
extortion most severely punished. No longer were the 
Roman nobles and their allies, the Roman money lenders, to 
be allowed to bleed the people of the provinces. Caesar 
surely felt contempt for the constitutional forms of the old 
republic, for he admitted to the Senate enough able men 
from the provinces to raise its membership to nine hundred. 
Thus it would become more representative of the whole 
empire. Everywhere he tried to instill patriotism and pride 
in one’s own city, giving ample self-government to provin- 
cial as well as Italian cities. Each city was to have its 
consuls, praetors, and aediles, and its senate, modeled on 
that of Rome but concerned only with municipal affairs. 
The government was to be in the control of one man, Caesar. 

Caesar planned sweeping economic reforms, So many 
persons were hopelessly in debt, owing to long civil rrars 
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and the greed of the money lenders, that he made the first 
bankruptcy law. The debtor could make over all his 
property to the persons to whom he owed money. Interest 
would not be counted. Formerly the debtor was enslaved 
if his property was too little to pay all. To check the moral 
decay at Rome he cut the number receiving free grain from 
320,000 to 150,000, and later planned to cut this number 
down still more. He set up a strict police force in Rome 
to check disorder. Employment was provided by building 
many fine new public buildings and by a law requiring every 
man engaged in stock raising to employ at least one free 
laborer for every two slaves. But his main remedy for 
unemployment was the colonization of the city population 
on Italian farms and in the provinces. His loyal veterans 
he distributed very widely in small groups and fitted each 
one out with a farm and tools. Caesar set up a uniform 
system of coinage and reformed the calendar in accordance 
with the Egyptian system, giving a year of 365 days. 

These remarkable reforms did not please the old Roman 
nobility, however. They were deeply offended by Caesar’s 
absolute power, and a group plotted to kill him and so 
restore the old republican government. He had disbanded 
his bodyguard, and the assassins gathered around him in 
the senate house and stabbed him to death (44 b.c.). Many 
of them had received marked favor from him. 

OCTAVIUS AND ANTONY 

The result of Caesar’s death was only a renewal of civil 
war. Rome and Italy turned against the murderers, and they 
fled to the East. Caesar’s friend, Mark Antony, and his 
grandnephew, the youth Octavius who had rallied many of 
Caesar’s veterans to him, combined with Lepidus to form 
the Second Triumvirate. They fought a decisive battle 
with the murderers at Philippi and defeated them. Antony 
then took the East and Octavius the West for his rule. This 
arrangement lasted only a few years. In 3 1 B.c., now rivals, 
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Octavius and Antony fought the naval battle of Actiuna (off 
the Greek coast) for control of the whole Empire. The fate 
of Antony was decided by Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who, 



in the midst of the battle, withdrew her ships from Antony’s 
forces and sailed away. Octavius won and became the real 
successor of Julius Caesar, the first Roman emperor. 

The men who murdered Caesar had committed a stupid 
as well as a base crime. They had killed, not the monarchy, 
but a most enlightened monarch. Caesar’s genius was 
supreme. Although a master of military science equal to 
Alexander the Great, he preferred statesmanship. He had 
less than eighteen months for his work of building the 
Empire. If he had had twenty years more, what benefits 
he might have given the people of the Roman world! 
What bloodshed he might have saved! Yet in those 
eighteen months he had founded the Empire and had 
pointed out the way which his less brilliant successors 
were to follow. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How and why had public lands fallen into the control 
of nobles? With what effects? State and explain any similar 
cases in the recent history of the United States. (2) Explain and 
criticize the plans and work of the Gracchi. Why did they fail? 
(3) How and why did Marius change the Roman army? With 
what effects on the army and the state? (4) Why did Marius 
fail to reform the evils in the Roman state? (5) Who won in the 
Social War? Give your arguments in full. (6) Was there any 
justification for Sulla^s proscriptions? If so, what? Explain 
their effects. (7) How were Sulla^s laws repealed? (8) Compare 
and contrast^the political plans and ability of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. List them in order of their ability and importance, 
giving your reasons fully, (9) How did Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
advance world civilization? Prove it. (10) Could Caesar have 
avoided civil war in 49 B.C.? How? (ii) How did Caesar win 
the people of Rome and Italy to his side in 49 b.c.? (12) Explain 
Caesar’s work of reorganization of the government and economic 
life. (13) Did this really reform the evils already explained? To 
what extent? Why? (14) Explain the motives of the men who 
murdered Caesar. What justification can you find for their deed? 
Why was it stupid? (15) Contrast the policies of the Second 
Triumvirate with those of Caesar and give reasons. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF PEACE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD AND THE DECLINE 
OP THE EMPIRE 

THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS 

The civil wars that followed the death of Caesar con- 
vinced many Romans that one-man rule was needed, and 
they were deeply thankful when Octavius was firmly estab- 
lished in control of the Empire. A very tactful, shrewd 
politician, Octavius knew how to make himself popular 
with all classes of people. He lived simply and went about 
the city with no pomp of royalty. Two years after his 
return to Rome he declared the republic restored (27 b.c.). 
He carefully respected all its forms, hiding his absolute mas- 
tery. The Senate gave him the name ‘ ‘ Augustus, ’ ’ by which 
he is now known. Holding the proconsular power giving 
him command of all the provinces needing an army, the 
power of the tribunes giving the veto power over all, the. 
office of high priest, and the title of imperator giving com- 
mand of the army, he was supreme over the Empire. But 
he took a new title, ''princeps,'’ or prince, meaning “the 
first citizen'’ of Rome, by which he was commonly called. 
He gave the Senate much of its old dignity but not its old 
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power. It was now an advisory body. Consuls, praetors, 
and other officers had little actual power. The work was 
done by officers appointed by Augustus. 

At Rome, Augustus kept only a small armed force, the 
“Praetorian Guard” of 9,000 men. Most of the army he 


left on the frontiers, and the total force was only about 
235,000, composed of volunteers who made service in the 
army their life occupation. They received regular pay out 
of the taxes collected throughout the Empire. 

Adminis- Augustus devoted much time to giving the whole Empire 
tration of good government. At Rome he appointed a chief of police, 
a chief of a department of detectives and firemen, and a 
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chief to see to the grain supply of the city. Thus life and 
property were made safe. 

Italy was divided into eleven districts each in charge of Govern- 
a responsible officer. Brigandage and all disorder were sup- 
pressed with a strong hand. 

For the past century or more the provinces had been Govern- 
wretchedly misgoverned. Now those nearer Rome were 
still ruled by officers chosen by the Senate. Those that province; 
needed armies were governed by special legates or lieutenants 
of Augustus. They were carefully watched and not allowed 


ROMAN BRIDGE AND AQUEDUCT NEAR NIMES, FRANCE 

to wrong the people. The governor knew that if he ruled 
well he would hold his place many years or be advanced to 
a better one. Everywhere the welfare of the people was 
sought, and the provinces rapidly regained their prosperity. 

No longer were the taxes collected in hit-or-miss fashion. Taxation 
The expenses were carefully estimated, and in the least 
troublesome ways enough money was collected to meet 
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them. Large sums were spent in the provinces on roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, and public buildings. 

Augustus made little effort to extend the Empire except Botinda- 
at points where the existing boundaries were hard to defend. 

North of the Alps he conquered the natives and made the Empire 
Danube River the northern frontier. His generals tried 
hard to conquer the Germans east of the Rhine so as to make 
the Elbe River the frontier instead of the Rhine; but a 
Roman army was trapped in the forest and entirely destroyed 
(9 A.D.). After this defeat the Romans made no serious 
effort to conquer the Germans, and the Rhine remained 
the frontier of the Empire. Everywhere Augustus sought 
natural frontiers, either a great river, a mountain chain, the 
sea, or a desert. 

In the preceding two hundred years, as we have seen, the Attempts 
old Roman customs, religion, and ways of living had been 
passing away. Augustus did all he could to bring them Roman 
back. He made it easy for the poor to get land and set up virtues 
as farmers. Laws were made to check divorce, and encour- 
age parents to bring up large families of children, training 
them in the old Roman virtues of honesty, bravery, industry, 
and piety. Oriental gods were to be driven out and the 
rites of the old religion restored in the temples. The 
efforts of Augustus brought improvement, but the changes 
had gone too far for laws to work miracles of reform. It is 
interesting to note that in the reign of Augustus was bom 
Jesus, the founder of a religion that was destined to have 
an influence for good undreamed of in His own lifetime 
on earth. 

Augustus is reported to have said he found Rome a New 
city of brick and left it a city of marble.’’ A great number 
of temples, a public bath, a magnificent theater, and an 
elaborate royal palace certainly date from the Augustan 
age. Greek and oriental buildings were used as models of 
many of these. The Romans adopted the arch, made it 
popular, and handed it on to modem architects. It should 
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be remembered, however, that only now did Rome begin to 
erect such fine public buildings as the Hellenistic cities of 
Alexandria and Antioch had had for over two centuries. 



THE PANTHEON 

The Pantheon, or temple to all the gods, was built in the “Age of Augustus’’ 
by Agrippa, a minister of Augustus. It was reconstructed by Hadrian, who 
added the rotunda and the great dome 

Outside of engineering as seen in their roads, bridges, and 
buildings, the Romans took little interest in scientific inves- 
tigations. Rome produced no Eratosthenes, no Archimedes, 
no Aristotle. But in literature the Augustan age was made 
famous by a group of wonderful writers encouraged by 
Augustus and his able advisers. Livy wrote an elaborate 
history of Rome from the beginning to Augustus. It filled 
142 rolls, or books. Only parts of it have come down to 
us. They prove that it was most interesting reading but 
very inaccurate as history. Livy put into his book any 
stories that he came across, without investigating their 
accuracy. Cicero, the greatest writer of Latin prose, ora- 
tions, and essays, lived before the Augustan age, but now 
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came the greatest Latin poets. Ovid wrote mythological 
stories. Horace is famous for his satires on the follies 
and vices of Roman society, his letters, and his lyric poems. 
Virgil was the author of the greatest Latin epic poem, the 
Aeneidy the story of a mythical Aeneas who escaped from 
Troy during its destruction by the Greeks and after many 
strange adventures reached Italy and founded Rome. This 
poem '‘has ever since been one of the leading schoolbooks 
of the civilized world, and has had an abiding influence on 
the best literature of later times. 

Besides these famous authors there were numerous lesser 
writers in the time of Cicero and of Augustus. Well-to-do 
Romans had become so fond of reading that people made a 
regular business of copying and selling books. These pub- 
lishers trained a large number of slaves to write down the 
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words as a reader dictated. Since slaves were plentiful and 
cheap, a great number of books could be turned out at 
a moderate price. Of course, those in better handwriting 
cost more. Many of these books were bought by public 

1 Breasted, Ancient Time^^ p, 616, 
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libraries, of which Augustus founded the first. It became 
fashionable for wealthy men not only to have fine libraries 
of their own but to found public libraries in the cities through- 
out the Empire. The books were in rolls similar to those 
of the Alexandrian library. . _ 

During the forty-five years of his reign Augustus ren- 
dered great services to world civilization. Most important 
of all were the blessings of peace and good government 
which were continued by many of his successors for nearly 
two hundred years. Thus the people of Western Europe 
within the Roman frontiers had time to learn and adopt the 
civilization that the world had produced up to that time. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE EMPERORS 
FOLLOWING AUGUSTUS 

As we continue our study of the Roman Empire it will be 
noted that the personal character and peculiarities of many 
emperors had comparatively little influence on the Empire 
as a whole. There were bad emperors, but the machinery 
of government continued to work on; and so, gossip about 
them, though interesting, is not of vital importance. From 
31 B.c. to 180 A.D. this state of affairs continued. Hence 
let us survey rapidly ^ few main events in the history of 
the emperors after Augustus and then make a study of the 
progress in civilization made during these two centuries of 
comparative peace. 

The place of Augustus was taken by his stepson, 
Tiberius, an able but personally unpopular ruler (14-37 a.d.). 
Several of his successors were set up by the soldiers. 
After much civil war, Vespasian, commander of the legions 
in Syria, was firmly established as emperor. He was an 
uncultured but honest, hard-working, and competent ruler. 
Under his economical rule (70-79 a.d.) the Empire soon 
became prosperous. In the time of his son, Titus,^ occurred 

1 Titus was in command of the army which besieged and destroyed 
Jerusalem, 70 a.d. 
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the devastation of the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
by the eruption of the volcano Vesuvius. Pompeii has now- 
been partly dug out of the ashes in which it lay buried for 



A RELIEF FROM THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF TITUS 
The Romans are bearing away the spoils from the Temple at Jerusalem 


nearly eighteen centuries, making it possible for visitors to 
see a small Roman city just as it once existed. Domitian, 
younger brother of Titus, cut down the slender power of 
the Senate, thus making himself more openly master of the 
Empire. His general, Agricola, finished conquering Britain 
as far north as Scotland and built a line of forts between the 
sites of modem Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

The next five emperors are called the Antonines, or the The 
five good emperors. They were friendly to the Senate and Antomnes 
governed well. ^ Under them the holding of the frontiers 
began to be a very hard problem. Barbarian tribes were 
trying to break through into the fertile regions of the Empire 
as the Cimbri and Teutons had done. The Dacians north 
of the Danube began the trouble. The great emperor 
Trajan (98-117 a . d.) believed they had to be conquered, so 
he bridged the Danube with boats and led his army through 
the vast forests until he took. their strongholds and subdued 
them. He then built a great stone bridge across the Danube 
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Trajan went to the East where he subdued a rising in 
Armenia and took from the Parthians a territory including 
the old Assyrian and Babylonian region, thus adding the 
whole Fertile Crescent to the Empire as provinces. This 
period marks the greatest extent of the dominions of the 
Roman Empire. 

His successor, Hadrian, like Trajan a Spaniard, was 
wiser. He saw that it would strain his resources to Hold 
the new eastern provinces and so gave them up, leaving the 
frontier on the upper Euphrates River. He kept firm hold 
on Dacia. From the Rhine to the Danube he built a 
strong wall and another across northern Britain. Behind 
the walls and the river frontiers his excellent army stood 
always on guard. He traveled widely through the provinces 
learning their needs. He built up a carefully trained body 
of government officers divided into different depart- 
ments each headed by an expert. These expert heads of 


and settled numerous colonists north of it. The people of 
that region today call themselves Romanians because of 
their supposed descent from the ancient Romans. Next 
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departments formed a council of advisers and these officers 
usually stayed in office as long as they did good work. 
Thus the change from one emperor to another did not make 
a vast difference in the government. 

The reign of Antoninus Pius (i38-"i6i a.d.) was so happy 
that there is little to tell; but his successor, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (161-1S0 a.d.), the philosopher, met with great 
difficulties. Barbarian attacks on the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Euphrates kept him and his generals at war during 
most of his reign. A terrible epidemic of Asiatic plague 
swept over the Empire killing vast numbers and making 
the survivors frantic with fear. In many places they 
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demanded the persecution of the Christians, thinking the 
Roman gods had been angered by the refusal of the Chris- 
tians to worship them. The son of Marcus Aurelius, called 
Commodus, was a most unworthy ruler who committed 
many crimes and was at last murdered. Thus closed 
the first two centuries of comparative quiet and prosperity. 
It will now be worth while to study the civilization of 
this period. 
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PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION IN THE FIRST TWO 
CENTURIES A.D. 

We have already seen how Augustus disguised his mastery 
of the Empire and made much of the Senate. Gradually, 
however, these disguises were dropped and it became clear 
that the emperor was ruler because he controlled the army. 
The Senate was no longer a. closed oligarchy, for prominent 
men from all parts of the Empire were appointed senators. 
The weakest point in the system of government was the 
uncertainty as to who would be the next emperor. Some- 
times the Senate chose him, sometimes the emperor appointed 
his successor in advance, but often the praetorian guards or 
the legions on the frontiers put their candidate in power. 
This often led to short civil wars. 

Local government in the first two centuries of the Empire 
was remarkably free. Each province was divided into 
cities, including a considerable area besides the town proper, 
so that each city was about as large as a county in the 
United States. All over the Empire these cities had self- 
government. Every year the people met and chose their 
consuls (to serve as mayor), their aediles in charge of 
police and public work, and their quaestors, or treasurers. 
Membership in the municipal senate was highly prized, 
and it was filled by the ex-magistrates of the city. City 
elections were often hotly contested. 

Unfortunately, able rulers seem to have disliked this local 
independence and took away much of it. But to the end 
the cities kept some freedom. The provinces, however, had no 
self-government but were ruled by governors chosen by the 
emperor. Sometimes assemblies of prominent citizens of 
the province were called together to give advice, but they 
never won real power to govern. Representative national 
government was not developed until a thousand years later. 

One of the most important duties of the imperial govern- 
ment was to guard the frontiers. For this purpose the 
emperor kept military and naval forces reaching a grand 
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total of about 400,000 men. They were placed chiefly 
on the exposed frontiers, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates, and some on the northern frontier in Britain. 
The soldiers were enlisted mainly from the provinces. After 
serving twenty years they became full Roman citizens and 
were given lands on which they settled. Very often recruits 
from one part of the Empire were sent to a totally different 
part for their service. Letters from such recruits on the 
northern frontiers to parents in Egypt have been unearthed 
in recent years, and read just like those which any young 
soldier would write home. These transfers did much to 
mix the races of the Empire and weld them into one people 
speaking one language and proud of being Romans. The 
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legionaries did little loafing. Their training was severe, 
and they did much public work such as building roads, 
bridges, dikes, and aqueducts. Their officers studied so 
diligently that good commanders were seldom lacking. 
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Where a good river barrier was not available, as in Britain 
and between the upper Rhine and the Danube rivers, the 
Romans built frontier walls. In northern England was 
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a wall seventy miles long running uphill and downhill 
almost from sea to sea. On the north side was a ditch 
and a stone wall eight feet broad and twenty feet high; 
next a road connecting a series of forts, and south of this 
a double earthen wall and ditch. Several parts of this wall 
are still standing. 

The first two centuries of the Empire were a time of great 
business prosperity and comparative peace. In most of 
the provinces agriculture throve. Where the rains were 
insufficient, as in North Africa, great irrigation canals 
were built to carry ^ water for long distances. Thus vast 
areas were rescued from the desert and made fertile and 
prosperous. Away out in the African desert of today the 
explorer can find ruins of great Roman aqueducts and 
of once populous towns. 

There were a few great cities in the Empire, such as 
Rome with two million people, Alexandria and Antioch with 
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half a million each, and Carthage, Lugdunum (modem 
Lyon), Ephesus, and some others with about 250,000 each. 
All of these were manufacturing and trading cities as well 
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as leading centers of government. Here were made special 
goods that were shipped to all parts of the Empire. The 
majority of the towns had from four , to twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Each of these towns was a center to which 
the farmers brought their produce in exchange for the manu- 
factured goods they needed, Gaul had had few real towns 
before Caesar’s time, but by about 200 a.d, it had over 
a hundred prosperous cities. Even the small towns had 
their fine temples; their magnificent public baths with hot 
rooms, cold pools, and massaging rooms; and their great 
aqueducts bringing ample pure water from great distances. 

Fortunately we can learn from the ruins of the city of 
Pompeii exactly what life in a little city was like. Pompeii, 
a city of 20,000 people, had been covered with ashes thrown 
out by the volcano Vesuvius in the year 79 a.d. In modem 
times the city has been dug out ~so that a traveler can walk 
through the streets just as its inhabitants did. The streets 
were paved with stone blocks and varied from thirty-two 
feet to ten feet in width. One could look into the shops on 
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business streets, but elsewhere there were no windows on 
the street. The forum was a large open square where the 
people met, and around it were markets, temples, and other 
public buildings looking much like Greek buildings, with 
many rows of columns. The walls of the houses were used 
as billboards for advertising which can be read as well now 
as in 79 A.D. An election was about to be held, and many 
of the advertisements urged people to vote for certain 
candidates. 

In the cities there were numerous groups of skilled artisans, 
such as bakers, masons, and weavers, earning a good living. 
They were usually organized in guilds for mutual advantage. 
The unskilled laborers mainly were slaves. Above the 


A STREET IN POMPEII 

artisans was a substantial middle class of merchants, bankers, 
teachers, architects, physicians, dentists, and other profes- 
sional men. The nobles regarded themselves as higher than 
the middle class. They had greater wealth and devoted them- 
selves to managing their landed estates, or became army 
officers, lawyers, or literary men. In the western half of 
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the Empire outside Italy there were many small peasant 
farmers owning their own lands or making a good living as 
tenants of the same lands for many generations. They 
usually lived either in the city or in small villages close 
to the land which they cultivated, but not in individual 
houses scattered over the country as in our farming regions. 
Toward the end of the second century a.d., the great estates 
were fast swallowing up the small farms, as in Italy four 
hundred years earlier. 

In every part of the Roman Empire an extensive trade was 
carried on. Everywhere ran the magnificent Roman roads 
over which streamed not only soldiers, but goods of all 
kinds and hosts of people traveling for business or pleasure. 
Educated people took pride in having seen the great works 
of art of Greece or in having visited the pyramids of Egypt. 
Well-to-do Britons and Gauls traveled to see the sights of 
the capital city, Rome. Nearly everywhere the Latin lan- 
guage was understood, and so the traveler was spared the 
annoyance of the variety of languages that today confronts 
the American traveler in Europe. Travelers usually went 
in carriages, though the rich often used covered litters 
carried by eight slaves. A large international trade was 
carried on. From India, Persia, and China, silks, perfumes, 
spices, jewels, sugar, and other oriental articles of luxury 
were imported. The Roman Empire had to pay for these 
in gold and silver, as the Empire produced little which the 
Orient required. This gradually drained the Empire of its 
supply of money, and eventually was one cause of a great 
decline in business prosperity. 

There was an elaborate system of banks that paid interest 
on money deposited with them, lending this money out at 
higher rates than they paid, just as modem banks do. If a 
merchant wished to pay for goods bought in a distant city, 
he did not send the actual gold or silver but obtained from 
his banker a draft on some bank in the distant city. This 
draft the seller could take to his bank and ge.t the money 
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it called for. The latter bank would probably soon have 
occasion to sell some one a draft on the first bank. 

Business prosperity was promoted by the establishment of 
an excellent system of law applied uniformly in all parts of 
the Empire. Any dispute between a Briton and an Egyptian 
or between two citizens of Gaul would be settled on the same 
principles. A body of trained judges grew up who served 
the emperor well by deciding all disputes on broad prin- 
ciples of real justice. These jurists advised the emperor in 
making new laws. The great principle of modern law — that 
an accused person must be regarded as innocent of crime 
until proved guilty — was taken from the Roman law. The 
laws of the Empire became more and more humane. Cruelty 
to slaves was forbidden, and fathers were no longer allowed 
despotic power over wives and children as in old Rome. 
This uniform system of enlightened law did much to bind the 
varied races of the Empire into one people. 

Besides this, there was a common educational system. 
In almost every city there was an elementary school for 
children of the middle and upper classes and a few bright 
boys from the common people. When the boys had gone 
through this school they might go to a higher one in the 
capital of the province. Here they were under well-paid 
and well-trained teachers. 

The boys who went farther were taught by famous 
professors at one of the three great universities at Rome, 
Alexandria, and Athens. These were the state universities 
of that age, for they were supported by grants from the 
government. There were taught the trivium — language, 
rhetoric, and philosophy — and the quadrivium — arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. All cultured people 
in the Empire thus had the same kind of education. 
Unfortunately, little was done to give the common people 
an opportunity to be educated. 

The first two centuries of the Empire saw the building of 
a magnificent mass of great public buildings at Rome and 
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lesser structures in the great provincial cities. Rome was 
now far ahead of Alexandria. There was a vast amphi- 
theater, in modem times called the Colosseum, where 4S.000 
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people could watch the gladiators. It covers six acres and 
its walls are 1 50 feet high— surpassed only by the great struc- 
tures in which university football games are now played. 
There were many forums for business, great temples, 
triumphal arches, and columns such as that built to 
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commemorate the victories of the emperor Trajan. The 
Roman builders used vast amounts of excellent concrete. 
A temple called the Pantheon at Rome has a domed 
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roof composed of a single piece of cast concrete over 
140 feet in diameter. It is now as firm as when the wooden 
supports were removed.^ 

There were great libraries also provided by the imperial 
government and open to all. Authors and literary men were 
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given liberal rewards. A considerable mass of literature- — 
some of it of excellent quality — was written. Seneca, tutor 
of the Emperor Nero (54-68 a.d.), was a great Stoic philoso- 
pher who wrote letters and essays on moral subjects. The 
names of Pliny the Elder who wrote on natural history, 
Quintilian on oratory, and Suetonius and, above all, Tacitus, 
the historians, are famous. The Romans as a people cared 
little for studies that were not useful, and there was little 
original literature outside practical fields and little originality 
in art aside from architecture. Educated Romans were, 
however, greatly interested in the philosophy of life. The 
Epicurean or the Stoic philosophy took the place of religion 
for the upper classes. The teachings of Seneca are of such 
high moral tone that one might easily mistake him for a 

^See page 193. 
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teacher of Christianity. There were many Greek prose 
writers at this time, most famous of whom was Plutarch 
who wrote a series of lives of great men, pairing a Greek 
and a Roman and comparing them. In science, aside from 
building and cement making, the Romans of this time made 
no original contribution. Their leading scientists were 
satisfied mainly to put together the knowledge already con- 
tributed by earlier discoveries; but they did render great 
service by these collections, almost encyclopedias, of facts 
handed down to later ages. 

This common civilization, the same for all parts of the 
Roman Empire, was vastly important. Uniformly good 
government and laws, the Roman peace giving prosperity, 
the wonderful system of paved roads connecting all parts of 
the Empire, the common language, literature, and educa- 
tional system, combined to make nearly all the inhabitants 
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of the Empire proud of the name of Rome. Gauls, Britons, 
Spaniards, Dacians, Africans, and Greeks, all called them- 
selves Romans. In the eastern part of the Empire, Greek 
was more widely spoken than Latin, but everywhere races 
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of the greatest variety, speaking many tongues, were Roman- 
ized. Eventually all freemen were made Roman citizens. 
The governments of nineteenth-century Germany, Austria, 
and Russia long tried to force all their subjects to adopt the 
language of the conqueror and forget their separate racial 
customs, but failed. Even in the United States the com- 
plete Americanization of our mixed population has gone on 
all too slowly. The Romans succeeded brilliantly in their 
very difficult task. The Empire was won by the sword, 
but its people were so Romanized that the sword was 
hardly needed to hold it together. Rome kept peace for 
centuries and so fully established Greek and Roman civili- 
zation that it conquered the barbarians who overturned 
the Empire. 

The people of modem Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Romania, and parts of Belgium and Switzerland speak 
languages based on the Latin. Our own English language 
contains innumerable words of Latin origin. Modem law 
follows the principles of the Roman, Latin literature still 
is read by educated people, and modem civilization is 
indebted in many other ways to the influence of Rome, 

DECLINE OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

REASONS FOR THE DECLINE 

The third century of the Empire was marked by a decided 
decline in government, industry, agriculture, and intellectual 
progress. On the death of the emperor Commodus, the 
praetorian guards set up one of the senators, but in three 
months killed him and sold the high office to a rich noble. 
The leader of the army on the Danube frontier then marched 
on Rome and took control. Septimius Severus ruled well 
for eighteen years (193-2 ii a.d.) but was followed by a 
weakling. Until 284 a.d. it is useless to try to list the 
emperors. In ninety years the army set up twenty-seven 
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different emperors. Only a very few of these ruled well. 
Barbarian invaders often broke through the frontiers and 
left devastation and ruin behind. Strong emperors drove 
them out but could not repair the damage. 

In spite of its outward splendor and show of power, 
the Empire was suffering from internal decay. A steady 
decline in industrial prosperity ' was the clearest evidence 
of this. Agriculture was the most important industry of 
the ancient world. Under the republic we saw how the 
small farmers of Italy left the country and went to swell 
the idle rabble of the cities, while the land was taken by 
great landlords. 

In their Asiatic possessions the Romans had found a 
system of landholding in operation, in which the land was 
held in vast estates by the state and a few great nobles. 
Now the Romans allowed this system to spread to the W^t. 
Such great estates were called “villas. ” The owner of a villa 
could produce grain and other crops more cheaply than 
could the small farmer. He often used his influence to get 
his tax bill lowered, thus making the burden of the small 
farmers heavier. The nobles had formerly used slaves to 
till their land, but now that slaves had become less plentiful 
and more expensive they gave a plot of land to any man 
who would agree to work for the landlord part of his time, 
often about three days a week. Such laborers were called 
coloni. They were not slaves, but they and their descendants 
had to stay on the estate with no chance of bettering their 
condition. To be a colonus was far better than slavery but 
far worse than freedom. In the third century of the Empire 
free farmers were fast sinking into coloni or going to the 
towns, where they lived in idleness. Farming was growing 
harder because much of the soil was exhausted by lack of 
fertilization and would not grow good crops. Great areas 
of unused, weed-grown land were a common sight. 

This evil was due partly to insufficient population. 
Farmers generally brought up large families of children, but 
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the coloni and the idle rabble of the cities often lacked means Decline 
to provide for them, and so hosts of infants were exposed — population 
that is, put out soon after birth and left to die. For centuries 
this had been the fate of slave children. Among prosperous 
artisans and middle-class people there had grown up a desire 



for more comfort and freedom from the burden of large 
families, as in modem France. These and other causes had 
kept the population of the Empire from growing. Then in 
1 66 A.D. a violent epidemic of Asiatic plague killed about 
half the population of the Empire. Later the disease 
returned again and again. The emperors made frantic 
efforts to increase the population, even offering tracts of 
land to barbarians from outside the Empire, but the losses 
were never made up. Of course this scarcity of men made 
it hard to fill the ranks of the legions, and many barbarians 
were enlisted. The frontier armies were made up increas- 
ingly of brethren of the peoples against whom the frontiers 
were being guarded. 

A more serious effect of the decline of agriculture and of 
population was the steady decline of business in the towns. 
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Hard times came and real prosperity did not return. When 
population was cut in half there was only half as muc 
business to be done. The owner of a villa usually tried to 
make his villa as independent of the large cities as he could. 
Everything needed there was made on the great estate if 
possible. The disappearance of the free farmers cut on a 
class that had once bought liberally. As the buying power 
of the country people grew less, city people had less work 
to do and wages went down. This in turn helped the decline 
of city industries. The slave system had also helped to 
degrade free labor and so make the city people less pros- 
perous. Slaves had been very cheap in the early Empire 
and were generally used for all unskilled and some skilled 
labor. Owners often hired out their slaves for low wages. 
Free laborers were thus kept down, for they had to work 
for equally low wages or leave. Business was also injured 
by the lack of gold and silver to coin into money. The old 
mines near the Mediterranean no longer furnished any 
precious metals, and payments to the Orient, losses, and 
wear steadily cut down the supply. The money of the later 
Empire had very little gold or silver in it, and yet even this 
money became very scarce. Even the army had to be paid 
in grain and oil. Soldiers were assigned lands to pay for 
their service and had to be allowed time to till them. ^ This 
changed many of the soldiers into militiamen without 
adequate training. 

Decay of the class of free farmers, the decline of popula- 
tion, the coming of hard times in business, all made it harder 
for the emperor to collect enough money in taxes to support 
the government properly. Expenses had long been heavy. 
Road building and upkeep cost much. The armies had 
to be paid and other armies of government officers as well. 
The very rich were able to get at least partial if not 
complete exemption from taxes. The well-to-do people of 
the cities were obliged to collect the heaviest taxes, and 
what they could not get from others they had to make up 
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from their own pockets. Thus many were made poor. 
Only a few very rich men could keep this up, for hard 
times had come to stay. The middle class therefore grad- 
ually disappeared and left a great gap between the very rich 
and the very poor. 

During the third and later centuries of the Empire intel- 
lectual and artistic progress gradually stopped. No impor- 
tant works of literature or art were produced, and the mass 
of the people slowly sank into ignorance. 

To restore good government and avoid civil wars for the 
imperial office, the great emperor Diocletian (284-305 a.d.) 
made some very important changes in the system of gov- 
ernment. He took a partner for the work of governing, 
each taking charge of one half of the Empire. Each part- 
ner chose his successor and put him in charge of one half 
of his dominions. Thus the Empire was divided into four 
prefectures each under direct charge of its ruler, and when 
one died his successor would take office almost without 
dispute. The work of supervising the forty provincial gov- 
ernors had been a very difficult problem for one emperor. 
Now Diocletian divided the Empire into about one hundred 
and twenty smaller provinces. These comprised thirteen 
dioceses, each in charge of a vicar to watch the governors. 
The dioceses were grouped into four prefectures, each ruled by 
a prefect directly under one of the four rulers of the Empire. 

This system made less work for the men at the top but 
required many more government officers and cost much more. 
The governors and vicars were given no military power, for 
this was in the hands of special officers directly under the 
emperor. The officers and councilors of the emperor now 
became the heads of great departments with many subor- 
dinates under each. The emperor was openly a despot and 
adopted all the ceremony that kings used in the Orient. 
All who approached him had to bow down and worship. 
He made all new laws, and the Senate became only a city 
council. This carefully graded body of officers, each group 
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responsible to some one above, who in turn obeyed orders 
from his superior, who in turn was under the emperor him- 
self, resulted in a highly centralized government This 
system of Diocletian’s, improved somewhat by the later 
emperor Constantine, enabled the Roman Empire to endure 
far longer than it could otherwise have done, but the cost 
was enormous and so hastened the economic decline already 
explained. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 

The age of decline was marked by one important advance, 
the introduction of Christianity. This most influential 
of the world’s religions started soon after the beginning of 
the Roman Empire, for Tiberius, the second emperor, ruled 
when Jesus Christ was crucified at Jerusalem. The time 
was highly favorable for the spreading of a new faith. The 
people living about the Mediterranean were all under one 
government. Wars were few. Travel was easy. People 
were no longer divided by local loyalty. The Roman gov- 
ernment was led by men who usually stood for justice to all, 
and Roman philosophers taught that all men were brothers. 

The Roman government tolerated all religions except those 
believed to be immoral or treasonable. People were losing 
their faith in the old Greek and Roman religion and were 
ready to accept a new religion that had power to win their 
hearts. Christianity was spread by men of wonderful per- 
sonality, most important of whom were Peter and Paul. 
But most important of all factors was the leadership of Jesus. 
Others could not point to a leader with a life so beautiful, 
who had such sympathy for the poor and the afflicted. 
The simple teachings of Jesus appealed most strongly to 
the vast population of the Roman Empire. There was little 
joy for them in this world, but to those who lived as well as 
they could, according to the ideals of the Pounder, the 
heavenly reward offered bright hope. For this they were 
prepared to endure fiery persecutions. 
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Christianity taught belief in one God only. Its followers 
must not practice idolatrjn In this it differed from all 
other religions except the Jewish. The Roman government 
regarded as disloyal all persons who would not take part 
in the official religion, the worship of the emperor. The 
Christians could hardly escape punishment for refusal, if 
this were brought to the attention of Roman officials. The 
early Christians were hated by the people in various parts 
of the Empire, because they kept to themselves a great deal, 
because they met and worshiped in secret,'- because they 
often refused to serve in the army, and because the jealous 
priests of rival religions eagerly spread base rumors about 
them. In reality the Christians lived cleanly and did all 
they could to practice the high ideals of Jesus, but their 
secrecy and aloofness' made it easy to spread false stories 
about them. Often the worst persecutions were ordered by 
good emperors who were trying to restore the old Roman 
religion and old Roman customs. Nevertheless persecutions 
were only occasional and the new religion won many converts. 

The retirement of Diocletian was followed by civil war. 
Galerius. his successor in the East, was bitter against the 
Christians but found it wise to grant them toleration because 
of their great influence. Constantine, ruler of Britain and 
Gaul, determined to become emperor and sought the help of 
the Christians, On his victory, Christianity became the most 
favored religion, and hosts of people adopted it. Favors 
were showered upon its clergy, and by the end of the fourth 
century it had become the state religion of the Empire. 
Probably Constantine believed that, if all the people of 
the Empire became Christians, the new religion would help 
to hold the Empire together. 

DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE 

Constantine’s reign (312-337 a.d.) is marked not only by 
the victory of Christianity but by the founding of a new 

iTheir secrecy and aloofness were adopted mainly to avoid persecution. 
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capital city destined almost to outshine the glories of Rome. 
He chose the old Greek city of Byzantium on the strait 
forming the outlet of the Black Sea and renamed the city 
Constantinople (Constantine's city). This site was more 
convenient as a center from which the eastern as well 
as the western frontiers could be reached in case of out- 
side attack. 

Its location was far more favorable for industry and trade 
than that of Rome, and its eastern people were more accus- 
tomed to being ruled by a king. The change of the capital 
from Rome to Constantinople made the Empire more eastern 
than western. East and West had always remained much 
divided in language, and the eastern capital now tended to 
become Greek rather than Roman, though remaining Roman 
in name. Thus the Empire began to be divided into two 
parts in government as well as in language, 

ORGANIZATION OP THE CHURCH 

Rome now lost much of its importance, but it gained in 
one respect — it became the capital city of the Christian 
church in the West. As the new religion spread, naturally 
the first church in any province was started in the capital 
city of the province. Branches of this church were then 
started in each city. Later, from many of these branch 
churches other churches were started. Each naturally 
looked to its mother church for help. Each city church was 
in charge of a bishop (or supervisor) who looked after the 
priests, each of whom managed one of the lesser churches. 
The bishop of the capital city naturally had authority over 
the other bishops and was called archbishop. The mother 
church in all the West was that at Rome, and is believed to 
have been founded by St. Peter. Before Christ’s departure 
from the earth, He had designated St. Peter as chief of His 
apostles and head of His church. Hence the successors of 
St. Peter, first archbishop of Rome, gained extraordinary 
prestige and early received the title of '‘papa,” or pope, a 
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mark of deep respect. Moreover, it was easy for all to ac- 
knowledge the ruler of the church at Rome as supreme over 
all the churches in the West, because Rome had so long been 
the capital of the whole Empire. The roads led to Rome, 
people were accustomed to taking orders from Rome, and 
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the archbishop of Rome led in sending out missionaries to 
win to Christianity not only Roman citizens but also the 
hosts of Germans who later invaded and overwhelmed the 
western half of the Empire. 

These missionaries to the Germans rendered wonderful 
service, for they helped, greatly to accustom the Germans to 
Roman civilization and to induce them to settle down and 
adopt it. If this had not been done beforehand, the damage 
done by the invaders would have been vastly greater. Of 
course some German customs were adopted by Christianity 
just as some from pagan Rome had been. One of these 
customs was the observance of the great annual festival, 
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Christmas. Nevertheless Christianity had tremendous influ- 
ence for good, helping to make slavery less harsh, providing 
help for the poor and afflicted, and raising the ideals of the 
people. The clergy kept up the use of Latin in the church 
services, helped to preserve the Greek and Roman education 
and literature for later ages, and did wonderful service in 
keeping Christian ideals alive in a long period of violence 
and wars. Christianity was the greatest single influence 
for good in European history. It became a world religion 
and must be listed as one of the most important contribu- 
tions of Rome to world civilization. 
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THE BARBARIANS 

Outside the bounds of the Roman Empire lived many 
uncivilized peoples. Most important were the Germans. 
They were strong but indolent. They loved fighting and 
gambling, but they also loved freedom and had high stand- 
ards of morality. They had a rude sort of self-government 
in their clans and tribes. Above all, they could learn quickly 
from peoples more civilized. They lived out of doors in 
the rough, wooded country north and east of the Roman 
frontiers, which is included in modem Germany, Scandinavia, 
and parts of Austria and western Russia. Ever since the 
first century before Christ, German tribes had been trying 
to force their way westward and southward to win new 
homes for themselves. The Romans could not conquer 
them. All the later emperors had done was to put soldiers 
along the frontiers and keep them out of the Empire. 

These barbarians probably could never have overrun the 
Roman Empire had it remained strong. Had they not 
broken through and poured over the West, the Empire might 
have kept on quietly decaying there for many centuries 
longer. Rome had already made her contributions to the 
world. She passed on to people of later ages (i) a wonderful 
civilization, (2) the Latin language, on which many languages 
of today are based, (3) a great literature, (4) a great ideal of 
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good imperial government and unity and a wonderful sys- 
tem of law, and (5) the Christian religion. But Rome had 
little more to give — progress there had ceased. Th^ Ger- 
manic peoples became the heirs of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, absorbing it and passing it on to us modems. But it 
took many centuries for them to learn all that the ancients 
had to teach. 

This long period is called the Middle Ages, or the medi- Middle 
eval period, because it lies between the ancient civilization 
and modem civilization. It used to be thought that there 
was little progress during that period covering over a 
thousand years of Western European history. As we study 
this period, however, we shall learn how erroneous that 
view is. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Compare and contrast the governmental policies of Augustus 
Caesar with those of Julius Caesar. Which were the better? Why? 

(2) Why was the Empire better for the people than the republic? 

(3) Why did Augustus cease extending the frontiers? Was he 
wise? Why? (4) How did Augustus try to restore the old Roman 
virtues? Did he succeed? Why? (5) Give an account of the 
great works of literature written in the time of Augustus. (6) List 
the five most important emperors from Tiberius to Commodus 
in order of the value of their services to the Roman Empire. State 
your reasons for each. (7) Describe the local government of 
the first two centuries of the Empire. (8) Describe the imperial 
military system. (9) Why was business prosperous during the 
first two centuries of the Empire? (10) Of what advantage was 
the Roman law to the people of the Empire? ( 1 1) How and why did 
Rome succeed so well in Romanizing '’its subjects? (12) How 
did Roman philosophers help to raise moral standards at Rome? 
(13) Explain the changes in agriculture that took place 1-300 a.d. 
and the reasons for them. How did these changes help cause the 
decline of the Roman Empire? (14) Explain the causes leading 
to the decline of population and its effects. (15) Explain why 
business prosperity declined in the later Empire and the effects 
of this decline. (16) Describe the governmental reforms of 
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Diocletiaiij explaining their objects and effects. (17) How did 
the Roman Empire help the spread of Christianity? How and 
why did it delay it? (i 3 ) Explain how and why the church 
modeled its system of administration on that of the Roman Empire. 
(19) Give an account of the favorable influence of Christianity 
on ancient and medieval civilization. 
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THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 

MIGRATIONS OF THE GERMANS 

As the Roman Empire weakened and more Germans 
filtered through its frontiers, their brethren grew bolder 
in their attacks. At last one tribe, the Visigoths, was 
given permission to cross the Danube frontiers and settle 
in the Empire. Later these Visigoths revolted against the 
Roman officials, and at the battle of Adrianople (378 a.d.) 
they defeated the emperor Valens and a strong imperial 
army. The Germans had broken the frontiers and could 
not now be driven out. 

As the invaders moved on with their wives and children 
and all they owned, their small tribes combined more and 
more into larger ones like nations. The story of their migra- 
tions can merely be outlined here. After their victory at 
Adrianople the Visigoths had received lands within the 
Empire and were paid to defend the frontier. But they 
soon became dissatisfied. Under an able leader, xMaric, they 
invaded Italy and pushed on to Rome. The city was first 
ransomed, then besieged again, captured, and sacked. Then 
the Visigoths marched northward out of Italy to settle in 
southern Gaul and Spain. 

To drive the Visigoths out of Italy, the Roman legions 
were taken from most of the Rhine frontier. Long before 
this many Germans had been settling on the vacant lands 
within the Empire. Now whole tribes broke through. 
Some wandered far, others settled down quickly. The 
Vandals passed through Gaul and Spain, crossed into North 
Africa, and founded a kingdom there. The Burgxmdians 
located in what is now southeastern France, while the Franks 
settled in the northern part of Gaul. The Angles and part 
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of the Saxons went to Britain. Other tribes stayed in 
Germany or migrated later. 

Throughout the western half of the Empire the conquering 
Germans helped themselves to a share of the lands and slowly 
settled down to a more regular life. Soon they began to 
adopt part of the language and some of the customs of the 
conquered people. After a time, as the differences between 
the Germans and the people of the conquered regions slowly 
disappeared, they began to intermarry. 

In the meantime the emperors continued to rule Italy 
and as much of Western Europe as possible. But they 
grew weaker and had to depend more and more on German 
officers and German soldiers. The legions became German, 
no longer Roman except in name. The last of the puppet 
emperors was deposed by his German general in 476 a.d.^ 
Thus ended the Roman Empire in the West. The eastern 
half of the old Empire, with its capital at Constantinople, 
lasted nearly a thousand years longer. 

LATER INVADERS FROM THE EAST — 

THE SLAVS AND THE MONGOLS 

When the Germanic peoples had migrated westward 
and overwhelmed the old Roman Empire, they were followed 
by other tribes from the East, most of them of Slavic race. 
They had settled down to live in Central Europe but, as 
their population grew, they made very troublesome attacks 
oiT the more civilized Germans. Not only did they press 
hard on the Germans, but they pushed southward and 
occupied most of the Balkan Peninsula. Thus not only the 
vast area of Russia but nearly all east-central and south- 
eastern Europe was peopled by Slavs. 

Still more terrifying were the various invaders of the 
Mongolian or yellow race. Their early home was on the great 

lOther Germanic tribes later invaded Italy. Chief of i^ese was the 
Ostrogoths, whose king, Theodoric, ruled Italy after 493 A. D. Later the 
Lombards came and occupied the Po Valley. 
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plateau of Central Asia. They were hard-riding and hard- 
fighting nomads, living from their flocks and ^ herds and 
migrating whenever population increased too rapidly or food 
failed. To keep them from moving eastward into China, the 
Chinese had built the Great Wall, i , 500 miles long. 

The Huns under Attila who so terrified Western Europeans 
in the fifth century were Mongolian. After their defeat at 
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the battle of Chalons (451 a.d.) they returned eastward. 
Related to them were the Bulgarians, who invaded the 
Balkans in the seventh century and settled in what is now 
called Bulgaria. There, almost surrounded by Slavs, they 
gradually adopted Slavic speech and habits and became 
members of the Eastern or Greek branch of the Christian 
church. Later Asiatic invaders were the Magyars, who 
reached Central Europe a little before 900 a.d. They raided 
and terrorized eastern Germany and even northern Italy, 
but were at last defeated by Otto the Great, king of the 
Germans (955 a.d.). Then they settled down in the region 
now known as Hungary and adopted Christianity and 
European civilization. 

The greatest of all Asiatic conquerors were the Mongols 
(or Tatars) who in the thirteenth century built a vast 
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empire under the leadership of Genghiz Khan. At one 
time it included almost all the mainland of Asia except 
northern Siberia, India, and Arabia, and a large part of 
European Russia as well. In the next century the great 
Tatar empire broke up into a number of independent 
kingdoms. The Tatar conquest of Russia cut the Russians 
off from contact with European civilization and delayed 
Russian progress. 

The Mongol conquests drove another group, called Turks, 
from Central Asia to Asia Minor. There they adopted the 
Moslem religion. From their chief, Othman, they were 
called the Ottoman Turks. In the later fourteenth century 
they took several European provinces from the Eastern 
emperors and at -last (1453 seized Constantinople. In 
the next two centuries the Ottoman Turks many times 
threatened to conquer Central Europe, but were always 
beaten back from Vienna. During the past two centuries 
Turkish territory in Europe has gradually decreased, until 
now the Turks maintain only a foothold in Europe at Con- 
stantinople (1927). 

CONQUESTS OF THE FRANKS 

Now we must follow the history of the Franks, the most 
important of all the invading German tribes. The Franks 
lived in the lower Rhine Valley, gradually moving across 
the river into Gaul. At intervals other clans came over 
to join their friends. This connection with the savage 
kinsfolk in Germany kept the Pranks from losing their 
fighting Spirit- 

Under their king, Clovis, part of the Franks began to con- 
quer all their neighbors. When Clovis died (511 a.d.), 
they held nearly all Gaul. But later kings could not hold 
all this region and, after many civil wars, three important 
divisions began to be marked off. In each of these regions 
the great nobles who owned the land chose a mayor of the 
palace. Gradually this officer took the royal power, leading 
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the soldiers and governing the people. He even handed 
down his office to his son. In 687 a.d., Pepin, a very able 
mayor of Anstrasia (in the northeast), won a great victory 
over the mayor of the northwest and united all the north 
under him as mayor. This victory was the first step in 
the rise of the Carolingian family, so called from its greatest 
king, Charlemagne. 

Pepin’s son, Charles, united all the Frankish realm under 
him. He was just in time, for a mighty wave of conquering 
Mohammedans had overrun Spain and crossed the Pyrenees. 
The invaders threatened to spread over all Western Europe. 
Christianity would then be driven out. The great mayor, 
Charles, gathered all his fighting men and near Tours met 
the Mohammedan hosts. All day their -fierce horsemen 
beat against the Frankish line but could not break through. 



Charles led his men in person and dealt such mighty blows 
against the foe that he was ever after called ''Martel” (the 
Hammer). Next day the Pranks awaited another attack. 
None came. The Mohammedans had fled and Western 
Europe was saved. 


iRor the rise of Mohammedanism see pp. 311-313. 
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ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE FRANKISH KINGS AND 
THE CHURCH 

Soon after Charles Martel died, his son Pepin II became 
mayor with actual power of king. He was very busy keep- 
ing order among his unruly people, suppressing revolts, and 



making new conquests. He tried hard to take powers of 
government away from the landed nobles and make his 
own absolute. His fame as a warrior spread even to Rome. 
At last (752 A.D.) he decided to have the title of king as well 
as the power. To avoid any trouble he sent a messenger to 
the pope at Rome asking if the one who had the power ought 
not to have the name of king. The pope had been greatly 
troubled by the attacks of the Lombards, a Germanic tribe 
of northern Italy. To win Pepin's help he gave a favorable 
answer. Thus began the alliance between the Franks and 
the popes which was to have important effects on the history 
of both. 

We have already seen how the Christian church modeled 
its system of government on that of the Roman Empire, and 
how natural it was for the bishop of Rome to gain the leader- 
ship of the churches in the West. During the Germanic 
invasions people looked to him to direct the defense. More 
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thaa once his influence stayed the hands of the marauding 
Germans. The missionaries who went out from Rome even 
into the wilds of Britain and Germany had taught their 
numerous converts to obey the bishop of Rome as the ruler 
of the whole church. In fact the bishop of Rome governed 
the city and the region near by. The capital of the Empire 
had been moved to Constantinople and the emperor was far 
away. The Roman church also had many unusually able 
bishops, especially Gregory the Great and Leo the Great, who 
planned to become head of a single world church. They set 
to work to make all the bishops obey them. They taught 
that Christ gave Peter authority over all the others. Peter, 
they said, was the first bishop of Rome, and so later bishops 
of Rome had authority over all the churches. This Petrine 
theory convinced many people. 

Prom 600 A.D. to 800 A.D. the Roman bishops already had 
great influence. But they needed armed forces to protect 
them from the Lombard kings who were trying to rule all 
Italy. The alliance of the pope with the Frankish kings 
proved of much value. Pepin himself came twice to 
Italy, defeated the Lombards, and established the pope as 
ruler of lands stretching across the Italian peninsula both 
north and south of Rome. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What desirable traits did the Germanic invaders have? 
(2) Name the important German tribes that invaded the Empire 
and locate the final settling place of each. (3) Why has the year 
476 A.D. been regarded as an important date? What other date 
would you suggest as a better one to mark the end of the Empire? 
Why? (4) Why is the history of the Franks more important than 
that of the Ostrogoths? the Vandals? the Visigoths? How were 
their migrations different from the others? Effects? (5) Make a 
list of the steps by which the Carolingian rulers of the Franks 
rose to power. Explain clearly how each one helped. (6) How did 
the Roman system of government influence the organization of the 
church? (7) Make a list of the causes and events that helped the 
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bishops of Rome to win more power than the bishops of any other 
city. (8) What did the pope gain by his alliance with the Frankish 
kings? What did the kings gain? 
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THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
DEVELOPIMENT OF FEUDALISM 

EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 

FOUR PHASES OF CHARLEMAGNE’S REIGN 

The able King Pepin was followed by his son, Karl, 
knorni in history as Charlemagne, or Charles the^ Great. 
He made a wonderful impression on people who lived at 
that time, and centuries later men were thrilled by stories 
of his prowess and his wars. His secretary, Einhard, tells 
us that he was a very tall, very strong, and dignified man. 
He was a hard worker and temperate in the use of food 
and drink. He knew many languages but never learned 
to write well, for the fingers that had grasped the sword 
from boyhood could not well be trained to use the pen 
skillfully in later years. ^ ■ 

There are four phases of Charlemagne’s reign: (i) his 
wars and conquests, (2) his coronation as emperor, 
(3) his system of government, and (4) his encouragement 
of education. 

His great aims in war seem to have been to rule all the 
German nations within or next to his boundaries and make 
them Christian. These aims involved him in wars most of 
the time. The conquest of the savage Saxons took over 
thirty years but at last they yielded and were forced to accept 
Christianity as well as to obey Charlemagne.^ In sixty years 
their grandsons were as civilized as the Franks. A century 
later a Saxon prince wore the imperial crown. 

iCompare and contrast the arguments used to justify Charlemagne’s 
conquest of Saxony with those advanced to justify American intervention 
in Mexico. 
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By keeping so many Germans under one government, 
Charlemagne did much good. He kept his subjects from 
fighting each other, protected their lives and property, and 
kept out barbarian invaders. Had later kings done as well, 
the Germans might have been civilized far earlier. This 
would have shortened the Middle Ages.^ 

Charlemagne’s subjects were restless and quick to rebel. 
Many of them did not regard him as their king, but simply 
as the king of the conquering Franks. Charles felt that he 
could rule them better if he had a higher title, to include all 
the various nations and tribes under his sway. Many 
people still looked back to the days when the whole civilized 
world was ruled by one Roman emperor. Then life and 
property were safe and wars were few. Charlemagne wanted 



SEAL OF CHARLEMAGNE 




to use this tradition of Roman imperial unity to unite all 
his subjects into one nation. Naturally he thought of 
becoming emperor himself. 

In December, 800 a.d., he went to Rome at the call of 
Pope Leo, who had been driven out by his enemies, Charles 
restored him by force. At the grand Christmas service in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, .the pope suddenly placed on Charles’s 

iThe middle age between the classical age and the modern age, was 
really the period during which the Germanic peoples were being civilized. 
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head "an exceedingly precious crown.” Then the great 
crowd present shouted, "Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, the mighty Emperor, the Peace-bnnger, crowned 
by God!” Thus Charles, king of the Franks, became sue- 
cessor to the ancient Roman emperors.^ 

It is said that the emperor was surprised and not wholly 
pleased. Probably he preferred not to owe his crown to 
the pope, for he wished to rule both church and state, 
superior to the pope. Actually the pope depended on his 
armed backing. But later popes claimed supremacy over 
the emperor and made good their claim. 

The government of the empire centered in Charlemagne. 
He was kept constantly on the move. The roads were so 
bad that it was very difficult to haul food from different 
parts of the empire to any one capital. Hence Charlemagne 
and his court found it cheaper to go where the food was; 
that is, to move about from one part of the empire to another 
and use the supplies saved at each farm for their coming. 

The government was carried on mainly by the emperor 
and his officers. The empire was divided into districts 
called counties, and over each the emperor put a count to 
be at the same time ruler, general, and judge. The count’s 
task was difficult. The partly civilized Germans were not 
yet accustomed to a government that did not allow them 
to rob, to fight, or to take revenge, and one that forced them 
to pay taxes like the conquered Romans. But they did not 
want to fight in the emperor’s army. They did not want 
to leave their lands to fight in distant regions like Saxony, 
which promised few spoils. They felt no national patriotism. 

Hence the emperor chose as count some great landholder 
of the region who could help crush rebellions, keep order, 
and provide plenty of fighting men for the emperor’s service. 
But such a man was likely to misuse his power and become 
absolute ruler of his district. Moreover, since money was 
scarce, the count was given a grant of land instead of a salary. 
The count’s son usually received this land and the office 
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of count when his father died. But he would probably 
be less loyal than his father. 

Charles did his best to check disloyalty by sending out 
each year special officers to watch the counts. These were 



From The Story of Old Europe and Young America 
CHARLEMAGNE ON THE MARCH 


usually sent in pairs, a clergyman and a layman. Each 
year they visited a different region, looked into the work 
of the counts and bishops, and reported back to Charles. 
This made the counts afraid to oppress the people as some 
of them had been doing. 

Charlemagne also took great interest in education. 
Earlier Frankish kings cared little for it, because an educated 
man was then considered a weakling. Often even the 
clergy were not able to read their prayer books. But no one 
could call Charlemagne a weakling, and he used his great 
influence to show his people the value of education, to 
make them respect learning. He set up a palace school 
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where bright youths could get the best teaching to be had, 
and induced Alcuin, a learned Englishman, to come over 
from England and take charge of it. The clergy were 



From an old print 


CHARLEMAGNE AT THE SCHOOL OF THE PALACE 

required to have an education and to bring together the 
children of the freemen and serfs in their neighborhood and 
teach them to read and write. Charlemagne insisted that 
books be more accurately copied. This was very important, 
because all had to be written by hand and it was easy to 
make mistakes and hard to correct them. Charlemagne’s 
liberality drew to his palace school the ablest literary men 
of the day, and they did some original writing.^ During the 

iThe best bistorical work of the period is the Life of Charlemagne by 
Einhard, his secretary. 
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gradual break-up of the empire, some, but not all, of this 
gain in culture was lost. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What were the objects of Charlemagne in his wars? Give 
the facts to* prove your statements. Hdw were his policies like 
and unlike those of the ancient Roman emperors? (2) What did 
Charlemagne gain by b^ng crowned emperor? What did he lose? 
Why did the pope crown him? (3) To what extent did Charle- 
magne’s people govern themselves? (4) What difficulties did 
Charlemagne have to deal with in keeping order and making 
himself obeyed throughout his dominions? How did he deal 
with these difficulties? (5) What did Charlemagne do to promote 
learning? 
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EUROPE IN THE FEUDAL AGE 

REASONS FOR THE RISE OP FEUDALISM 
Charlemagne’s great empire did not last long. Only a 
few years after his death (814 a.d.) his three grandsons were 
fighting with one another and with their father 
shares. In 843 a.d. they made a treaty at Verdun. ^ Loth 
was emperor and held Italy and a strip of land running from 
northwestern Italy to the North Sea.^ Charles received all 
the land west of this middle strip, and Louis all that lay 

east of it. a t-u 

This division is important because it marks ort the two 

realms that were to be France and Germany. The subjects 
of Louis were all Germans, those of Charles were mostly 
of Romanized Gallic descent. Those of Lothar’s middle 
strip were of mNed race and did not all speak the same 
language. This middle strip, which had no natural river 
or mountain boundaries, was doomed to be fought over 
and divided among the great nations as they grew. 

The peace made at Verdun was of short duration. Soon 
Lothar divided his lands among his three sons. They 
quarreled nearly all the time and before 900 a.d. Charle- 
magne’s great empire was broken up. 

For this, Louis the Pious, the son of Charlemagne, was 
partly to blame. He was usually the tool of either his 
wife, the clergy, or his sons. They led him to do many 
unwise things, but even a very strong king would have 
had trouble. Charlemagne himself could hardly control his 
counts and nobles.^ The division of lands among the king’s 
sons was an old German custom which led to many civil 
wars. The people in different parts of the land belonged to 
'different tribes, and had different habits and different 
languages. They had little loyalty for the king and much 
for their own leaders whom they knew well. Now money 

iFrom Lothar's name, part of this region came to be known as Lothar- 
ingia or Lorraine. 

2See pp, 234-235. 
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DIVISION OF CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE IN 843 A.D. AND 870 A.D. 

was more scarce, the roads were worse, the king’s armies 
smaller, and the disloyal counts bolder and more numerous. 

When the emperor and his officers visited outlying parts of 
the empire, they often found that the nobles had built 
strong forts and castles and behind their walls could defy the 
royal officers. 

Many foreign tribes were breaking through into the Invasions 
empire: Saracens on the Mediterranean coasts, Slavs and 
Magyars on the east, and the fierce Northmen on the north other 
and northwest. Western Europe seemed about to be over- barbarians 
whelmed by this new wave of barbarians. The Magyars 
who came in the ninth century were long a terror to the 
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people of Central Europe, for they came quickly on horse* 
back, killed, burned, and carried off vast plunder.^ 

The Northmen were even worse. Christianity had not 
yet reached them and they were the most savage of all the 
Germanic invaders. They came from Scandinavia in long, 



From the original in the Museum at Oslo, Norway 
A VIKING SHIP 


Open boats, some as large as 79 feet by 16 feet, propelled 
mainly by oars, with a single sail to help. In these they 
sailed far up the rivers. They feared no danger on the 
sea. On land only very large forces of the slow-moving 
Frankish soldiers could stop them. Their attacks began 
before Charlemagne's death and no part of his empire was 
safe from them. At first they were savage plunderers who 
made off with the loot of villages, churches, and monasteries, 
leaving death and burning ruins behind them. Later they 
seized lands and settled down in eastern Britain, Ireland, 
northern France, and elsewhere. 

The kings of the ninth century made only feeble efforts 
to drive out the invaders and the people were left to the 
tender mercies of Saracens, Magyars, and Northmen. Since 
the common people received no protection from the kings, 

iThey were much like the savage barbarians, called Huns, who invaded 
Western Europe in the fifth century. Their awful cruelty and the willful 
destruction in which they took delight made these Huns notorious. 
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they looked for help to the strong men of the neighborhood, 
good fighting men who had bands of armed followers and 
fortified castles. There was little trade; towns were very 



few and very small, and there was no way to get a living 
except by tilling the soil. People had to have land and pro- 
tection- Hence anyone who had considerable land and a 
fort or castle, and could fight and gather other fighting men 
about him as a leader, could now become lord over the 
lesser folk of his neighborhood. Many of these leaders had 
Once been officers of the king, while others had been bandits. 
But each now protected the people of his locality. With 
his armed followers he was ready to rush out of the castle 
on horseback and fight the swift-coming invaders. In 
return, the common people had to work for the fighting 
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nobles. Sometimes these nobles were greedy and cruel, but 
their rule was better than no government at all. 


CHARACTER OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

This feudal system built up by the nobles was based on Character 
force. People who lived in the feudal age were divided 
into two classes: the nobles,, who made fighting their 
business and held their lands in return for military service; 
and the common people, who had to^work and pay taxes to 
support the soldier class in idleness. Only a man who owned 
much land could afford to own a castle and to train and arm 
himself to fight on horseback. Horses, steel armor, and 
weapons cost so much that the common people could not 



THE CASTLE OF VALERIA 

This medieval fortress stands on a hillock in the valley of the Rhone, Switzerland. 
Built in the shadow of its protecting walls is the town of Sion 


afford them. The fortified castle and the armored knight * 
on horseback were the great features of feudal warfare. 

Every steep hill commanding a fertile valley, mountain Castles 


pass, or river crossing had its fort. Up to about 1000 a.d. 
these forts were usually made of rough timber, like the 
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blockhouses of American frontier times, and surrounded by- 
stockades of great logs. Then the richer nobles built towers 
of huge stones which could resist fire. Later, castles were 
built larger and larger, until great stone walls studded with 
towers often inclosed a considerable piece of land. 



GALLERIES OF WOOD ON THE CASTLE WALLS 

From these structures, stones or boiling pitch could be dropped 
on attackers and arrows could be shot at any angle. Inside 
was a gallery for the swift transference of defenders to the 
point of attack 

A friendly visitor entered the castle over a heavy draw- 
bridge which spanned a great ditch, called the moat. This 
bridge could be pulled up in case of attack, and was usually 
commanded by towers. From narrow slits in the walls, 
archers could send their arrows against an enemy. High up 
on the towers and on top of the walls, shelters projected 
from which boiling pitch or great stones could be dropped 
on the heads of an attacking force. If the enemy should 
succeed in crossing the moat, he would find further progress 
blocked by a heavy iron-studded gate, called a portcullis, 
which could be raised or lowered only from within. 

Inside the outer wall were open spaces and many build- 
ings, so that a large castle could give refuge to hundreds 
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of families with their cattle and food as well as house a 
large force of soldiers. Provision was made for the storage of 
food and water, so that besiegers could not easily starve 
out the garrison. Within the inclosing walls was al§o a 
strong tower called the “donjon.” This was the last place of 
refuge when the rest of the castle was taken. It was several 
stories high, and its walls were often twenty feet thick. 
Within these walls was sometimes a secret winding stairway 
which led by an underground passage to the open country, 
thus providing means of escape if needed. The lowest story 
of the donjon had no door or window and here were dark 
cells in which important prisoners were kept. The lord and 
his family sometimes lived in the donjon, sometimes in a 
more comfortable building inside the castle walls. 

A strong, well-garrisoned castle was very hard to take 
by storm. Machines were prepared for use in sieges. Some 



A BALLISTA 

This machine hurled great stones or red-hot masses of iron 

threw large stones and others shot great arrows or bolts 
at the soldiers on the walls of a besieged castle. Great 
battering rams^ were used in trying to break the castle wall, 

iThese machines were like those used, in the time of Alexander the Great 
and Julius Caesar. See p. 112. 
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and high movable towers were pushed up so close that an 
attacking force might cross over to the top of the wall and 
perhaps take the castle by storm. But in spite of these 
machines, it was hard to take a stone castle until gun- 
powder came into use. The defenders had the advantage 
unless starved out. Hence the nobles could defy anyone 
and became extremely independent. 

Much of the fighting in the feudal age was done on horse- 
back. The Frankish foot soldiers could not overtake and 
defeat the swift-moving Saracens, Magyars, or Northmen^ 



A MOVABLE SIEGE TOWER 


Hence horsemen had to be used against them and gradually 
these took the place of foot soldiers. No ordinary freeman 
could now be a good soldier once in a while and a fanner 


iSee p. 241. 
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the rest of the time. Feudal knights were professional 
soldiers, specializing in military training. 

The Norman nobles of the eleventh century wore leather 
coats without sleeves, strengthened by small iron rings or 
scales fastened on the outside, leather thigh protectors 



of the same sort, and iron caps. Later, chain mail was 
introduced from Asia. This completely inclosed the body of 
the warrior with interlocked steel rings set up edgewise. 
A steel headpiece with a movable opening in front inclosed 
his head. Still later (after 1300 a.d) plates of steel replaced 
the chain mail. Such a suit of armor weighed over fifty 
pounds. With the great shield and heavy sword added, 
the knight was so burdened that he could hardly walk. 
A very strong horse was needed to carry him, and the 
animal was often protected likewise with steel plate armor. 

In battle, opposing knights usually charged one another 
at full speed. Each carried a long lance, or spear, tipped 
with sharp steel, which he aimed at his enemy to unhorse 
him. Then for hand-to-hand fighting, the knight carried 
a long sword, and for further protection he bore on one arm 
a large shield. Thus equipped, a band of a dozen knights 
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could usually ride down a hundred or more peasants. 
Pitched battles in the feudal age were decided rather by the 
fighting ability of the individual knights than by organiza- 
tion and discipline. If two bands were at all unequally 
matched, the weaker usually retired to some strong castle. 
Hence most campaigns were plundering expeditions and 
sieges, with an occasional duel and very seldom a real battle. 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Feudalism had three main features: 

1. Most nobles were vassals of some other noble or of 
a king. The vassal swore to be loyal and true to his lord 
and to follow him in war. 

2. In return, the vassal had the use of some of his lord s 
land. Such a piece of land was called a fief. ‘ 

3. Each noble usually governed those of lower rank 
living on his lands or holding lands of him.^ Each of these 
features grew out of earlier customs. 

A fief might vary in size from one large enough to support 
hundreds of nobles to another barely large enough for one 
nobleman. Very large fiefs often were divided up and part 
of the land given out to other nobles. The king was sup- 
posed to be the chief noble, the landlord over all, with a 
number of great nobles under him, and a much larger 
number of lesser nobles who were the vassals of the great 
ones. Act uall y the feudal system was not so simple as this. 
Lesser nobles often held land directly of the king, and great 
lords sometimes held land as vassals of nobles of much lower 
rank than their own. Even the king sometimes held part 
of his lands as vassal of a noble, who in turn was vassal of 
the king.® Almost every feudal noble was both a lord 

lA fief might be any kind of valuable property such as an annual pay- 
ment of money, but in the early feudal age it was almost always land. 

sThis meant to hold courts of law, try and punish criminals, make war, 
collect taxes, and coin money. Not all lords did all these things, but the 
greater ones often did. 

sThis was not true in England, where the king was the supreme 
landlord. 
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and a vassal. Vassalage was not dishonorable. Socially 
a lord and his vassals were quite equal, for a vassal* was 
always a noble. The differences in rank of the nobles, shown 
by such titles as count, viscount, marquis, and lord, had little 
meaning until later times. A count might be no stronger 
than a simple lord, or he might be as powerful as many a 
king.^ A great lord’s real power usually depended on the 
number of knights who held their fiefs directly of him and 
could be counted on to answer his call and follow him in 
war. Vassals often would refuse at a critical moment, if 
they dared, and thus get independence. Hence, able 
nobles gave out as little land as possible and then only 
in small fiefs. Then their vassals would not have wealth 
or strength enough alone to risk rebellion.^ 

On receiving a fief, it was the custom for the vassal to Feudal 
kneel and place his hands together between those of the 
lord and declare himself to be the lord^s man for that fief. 

Then the lord gave him the kiss of peace. This ceremony 
was called homage and was followed by the oath of fealty 
or loyalty to the lord. Then the lord gave his vassal a 
fief, usually handing him a stick of wood or a lump of earth 
to represent the land, unless he could in person give him 
possession of the land. This ceremony was called investiture. 

In return for the fief the vassal owed his lord service 
of three kinds: military service, personal attendance, and 
sometimes food or money payments. 

He was obliged to come and fight for the lord when called Military 
and bring with him a certain number of followers armed 
and equipped as knights. This was usually for only forty 

1 In the thirteenth century the count of Champagne owned twenty-six 
castles scattered over a large area in Prance. Each of these was the chief 
stronghold of a separate fief. On account of these fiefs, the count was the 
vassal of eight different lords, including the king of Prance. Under the 
count were about two thousand vassals who likewise might and did hold 
other lands of some other lords. 

2Not until about 1200 a . d . did nobility become hereditary. Before that 
a good soldier might be rewarded by a fief and thus become noble. After 
that, all the sons of a French noble were regarded as nobles, though fiefs 
were not divided among the sons. In England, only the oldest son of a 
noble inherited the fief and was regarded as a noble, 
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days a year at the vassal ’s expense. The vassal also mu 
admit his lord to his castle and help guard that ^ 

The vassal was expected to appear at his^lord s court 
(i) to give his advice* on certain occasions and (2) to he p 



HOMAGE AND THE OATH OF FEALTY 


try any accused person of equal rank. According to custom 
the lord needed the advice and consent of his vassals before 
starting any important enterprise for which he would a.sk 
their help. Out of this custom grew the English Parlia- 
ment and like bodies in other lands. 

Vassals did not pay regular taxes. Only common people 
did that. But the vassal did owe his lord a pa3mient, 
called relief, when he received his father fief He helped 
pay for making his lord’s oldest son a knight and for the 
wedding of his lord’s oldest daughter. He also paid heavily 

when his lord had to be ransomed from captivity. 

iln England, the relief amounted often to one year’s income from the fief. 
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The lord might also visit his vassals in turn and demand 
entertainment and food free of costA Originally, this was 
unlimited, but in time the exact amount was stated; In 
the thirteenth century when the duke of Aquitaine visited 
the holder of the fief of Sommi^res, he expected his vassal 
to provide him and the knights a dinner consisting of pork, 
beef, cabbage, roast chicken, and mustard. The vassal was 
also to serve the duke in person and wear scarlet leggings 
and golden spurs while so doing. 

If the vassal died leaving a minor as heir, the lord became 
the guardian and took the profits of the fief until the heir 
became of age. The same was true of an heiress of minor 
age. The heiress could not marry anyone of whom the 
lord disapproved, and often had to pay him for his consent 
to her marriage. In England, where the king’s power was 
great, these payments were frequently required even from 
widows who preferred not to marry again. The records of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries contain many such 
items as the following: ^^Hawissa, who was the wife of 
William Fitz Robert, pays 130 marks and 4 palfreys that 
she may have peace from Peter of Borough to whom the 
king has given permission to marry her and that she may 
not be compelled to marry.” In France the lords were 
less able to extort such payments from their vassals. 

If the vassal died leaving no direct heir, the lord had the 
right to take back the fief and give it to some one else. He 
could also take it back if the vassal failed to perform any 
of his duties and was sentenced by the lord ’s court to forfeit 
the fief. The lord on his side was expected to protect his 
vassals when attacked, to see that they received justice, 
and to keep them in possession of their fiefs as long as 
they did their duty toward him. 

Though these duties seem quite clear, it must not be 
forgotten that force was the real law of the feudal world. 

1 These feudal customs lasted long. The German kaiser, deposed during 
the World War, often visited his nobles and received entertaimnent from 
them. 
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From 800 A.D. to 1000 a.d., when feudalism was growing up, 
and even later, most vassals gave their overlords what they 
owed, not because of the law, but only because they dared 
not refuse. Warfare was the chief occupation of the age. 
If an enterprising noble felt strong enough or if he saw 



THE CASTLE OF COUCY-LE-CHATEAU 


The walls of the donjon, the largest of the towers, are fourteen feet 
thick at the base. The castle was built in the thirteenth cen^ry and 
stood until the World War, when it was destroyed by the brermans 


signs of weakness in a neighbor, he would gather his forces 
for an attack. Each noble tried to become independent of 
all higher lords and make as many other nobles as possible 
dependent on himself. The strong noble who cared nothing 
for others’ rights succeeded; the weaker lost his independ- 
ence and even his land. 

This constant fighting laid waste the land, and its, horrors 
led the church to attempt reform. In the eleventh century 
the church proclaimed what was called the “Truce of 
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God/’ This forbade private war on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday of each week, as well as during church 
festivals and on holy days. The truce was not generally 
observed, but its influence was noticeable. Later, as the 
king grew stronger, more settled government took the place 
of the earlier anarchy. The feudal customs were then 
followed more closely. 

Feudalism not only gained a strong foothold in France, Extent of 
Germany, and Italy, where Charlemagne had ruled, but 
spread to England, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, northern 
Spain, and even to the Scandinavian countries. Wherever 
the central government was too weak to do its work, the 
feudal system developed. 

CAUSES LEADING TO THE DECLINE OP FEUDALISM 

It ought to be clear that feudalism always meant a 
division of the work of government among the different 
lords of the land, leaving very little power to the king and 
his central government. It was a makeshift to do what 
the kings failed to do. Its growth was promoted by the 
lack of any industry ' other than agriculture. As stronger 
kings arose and manufacturing and trade grew, feudalism 
was likely to disappear. Even when the king had almost 
no power, the nobles always recognized his lordship over 
the whole land. Through this lordship, able French kings 
gradually built up real power and became actual rulers 
instead of make-believe kings. 

The clergy usually helped the kings. The people of 
the growing towns did likewise. Robbery and private 
wars hindered trade, and so the merchants, as they pros- 
pered, usually were willing to pay money taxes. These 
enabled the kings to hire soldiers who could be trusted to 
subdue the feudal nobles and keep order. The growth of 
the towns, the influence of the Crusades, and the better 
security for life and property given by a strong royal govern- 
ment helped remove the conditions which led to the growth 
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of feudalism. Thus they hastened its decline.^ Later we 
shall consider these movements, but first of all it will be 
interesting to learn how the people lived in the feudal age. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) State the provisions of the Treaty of Verdun and explain 
why it was important. (2) To what extent was Louis the Rous 
responsible for the break-up of Charlemagne’s empire? Give 
proofs. (3) What invaders threatened or broke into the empire. 
Why did they come? How did their invasions affect the govern- 
ment of the time and the life of the average man? (4) Explain 
in your own words why the common people of the feudal age worked 
hard and supported the nobles. (5) Make a list of the conditions 
in the ninth century that helped the rapid growth of feudalism. 
Test your understanding of each point by explaining just how it 
worked to produce feudalism. (6) Describe a strong feudal castle 
of the thirteenth century. What made it hard to capture? What 
machines were used by besiegers? (7) Describe the feudal ways of 
fighting and the different kinds of armor used by the knights. 
(8) Describe the feudal system of landholding. (9) Give an account 
of the services which the vassal owed to his lord. Which was 
most important? Why? (10) To what extent did the lord get 
his living from these dues owed by his vassals? What duties did 
the feudal lord owe to his vassals? (ii) What influences worked 
to undermine feudalism in France and England? 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE FEUDAL AGE 

LIFE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

During the feudal age towns were few, and almost all the 
people of Western Europe lived in the country. They were 
rather sharply divided into a small upper class, the nobles 
and the high church officers, and the lower class, the com- 
'mon people who worked in the fields and supported the 
upper class. 
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Each noble had at least one large farm which he kept 
for his own support, after giving out land to his vassals who 
agreed to fight for him. The greater nobles kept back many 
farms so they could feed and clothe the soldiers they kept in 
their castles. Such farms were called manors. Each manor 
included a little village where some twenty-five or fifty rude 
huts lined a single street. Here the farm laborers or peasants 
lived. Around the village lay the fields on which they 
worked tinder the orders of the lord’s overseer.^ A short 
distance from the village was the church where they met 
on Sundays and the graveyard where they were finally 



A CASTLE rising ABOVE THE VILLAGE HUDDLED AT ITS FOOT 


buried. Near the village the lord usually had his own 
house where he or his overseer lived. In large and prosper- 
ous manors, a castle. instead of a manor house might frown 
down from a commanding height on the village. At the 

iThere were no farmhouses out in the open country. This was largely 
because of the dangers of the feudal age. Even now the peasants of France 
live mainly in little villages and go out each day to till their fields for miles 
around. 
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edge of the village was the lord’s blacksmith shop. Near 
by, wherever a stream furnished water power, was the 
lord’s mill for grinding the grain. 

Each manor was usually divided into the cultivated land, 
the meadow land from which the hay was cut, the pasture 




A YOUNG SQUIRE PEASANTS IN THE FIELD 

land, and the wood land. The cultivated land was divided How the 
into two parts : one was called the lord’s domain, the prod- 
uce of which belonged solely to him, and the other was 
divided among the peasants of the village.^ The system 
of farming was very poor. The peasants’ lands were usually 
divided into three great fields, of which two were cultivated 
at once, the third being left to lie idle or fallow in order not 
to lose its fertility. This had to be done because fertilizers 
were not used. Each field in turn was used the first year 
for wheat sown during the previous fall and harvested in 
summer, the second ,year for oats or some other grain sown 
in the spring, and the third year it was left idle. Each 
great field was divided into strips separated from each 
other by a foot or two of turf but no fences. The strips 
were usually forty rods long by four rods wide, making each 
plot one acre.^ In fact, this was the origin of our system of 

iln many parts of England the domain land was mixed with the strips 
of the tenants in the three great fields. The lord’s domain was sometimes 
as large as half the manor. In some localties there were only two great 
fields of which one was left fallow every year. 

2 Some strips were only ttvo rods wide, thus making half an acre in each. 
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PLAN OF A MEDIEVAL MANOR 

The fields are shown divided into strips. The strips shaded black show the usual 
holdings of a peasant family 

land measurement. Usually a peasant family had ten strips 
scattered about in each of the three great fields, making 
thirty in all. On the produce from these strips they lived.^ 
Using this system, all the villagers had to plant the same 
crops and do their farm work in about the same way. Their 
rude wooden plows could not be drawn by less than eight 
oxen. Pew peasants had more than two, and so they had 

^Some less fortunate peasants had fewer strips, occasionally only four 
or five acres or less. * 
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to combine their teams for plowing. There was little to 
encourage an intelligent peasant to work very hard or to try 
new ways of doing his work. It was hopeless to try hard to 
clear one’s land of weeds, because seed would surely be blown 



over from the neighboring strips. Everyone kept on doing 
everything just as his father had done. 

The forced labor’- of the peasants for their lords was 
usually badly done, for serfdom, like slavery, encouraged 
laziness and ignorance. Crops were small. The yield was 
only about eight bushels of wheat to the acre. Even less 
was not uncommon, for most peasants were satisfied if they 
harvested three times as much grain as they had sown. 
Often the yield was much less than that. 

Wild hay grew on the meadows along the streams. This 
was a very important crop, because on it the cattle were fed 
during the winter. In summer the horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine were pastured on the waste and wood lands of the 
manor and on the idle field. After harvest, they were 
turned out on the other fields and meadows. But winter 
feed was so scarce that it waf{ hard to keep enough animals 
for the next year. Hence much of the livestock was killed 
in the fall and the meat was salted down. Salt meat and 
bread comprised the main food of the people. Potatoes 
were unknown, and few root foods, such as turnips or 
carrots, were grown. The narrowness of the diet caused 
much illness. 


iSee p. 261. 
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Most people of the village lived in poor one-room huts 
of wood. These were dark and dirty, for they had no floor 
and no openings but the door and perhaps a hole in the straw- 
thatched roof through which the smoke could go out. Just 
back of each hut, and often under the same roof, was the 
stable* with a little garden near by. There was only the 
simplest furniture in the peasant ’s home. Often all ^ his 
possessions consisted of a couple of rough benches, ari iron 
kettle or a pot to put on the fire, stones or a handmill for 
crushing the grain, and a very few farm tools. The miller, 
the blacksmith, and the parish priest usually were better 
off. The miller was often able to make enough profit to 
become quite well-to-do. The priest was better educated, 
though commonly of peasant birth, and was free. He spent 
part of his time cultivating the lands around the church. 

In most cases almost everything the people needed was 
produced on the manor. Their food came from the soil, 
and their farm animals provided the meat. Fish and eels 
were caught in the streams. Near the coast, sea fish were 
eaten. The wool and leather for their clothes came from 
their own farm animals, and the women did the spinning 
and weaving with rude tools. A little iron and salt and 
the indispensable millstones usually came from the out- 
side world, and sometimes a few other articles. Once in 
a while a peddler might stray in with trinkets to sell, 
but this did not become common until after the real feudal 
age was past. The peasants saw little of the outside 
world. Their life was very dull and sordid, with little 
pleasure and much hard work. Dense ignorance was the 
rule, and war, famine, and disease killed large numbers.* 

^Peasants in parts of Germany and Prance, as well as in Eastern Europe, 
still live under the same roof as the horses and cattle. 

sFeudal wars were far more terrible, to the peasants than to the nobles. 
It seldom happened that a nobleman was killed if he could be taken 
prisoner, because he was worth a good sum of money. This ransom 
his unlucky vassals and peasants were compelled to pay. But peasants 
had no one to pay ransoms for them, £ind so their lives were not spared. 
An invading army usually plundered the villages and then burned the 
peasants’ homes and their crops. 
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Most peasants were serfs. The lord allowed them their Burdens 
huts and some farm animals and tools. They had definite serfdom 
strips of land which they tilled for themselves. In return 
for these they owed many duties to the landlord. Usually 
a serf holding thirty acres of land had to work three days 
every week on the lord’s domain.^ He had also to work 
several extra days at plowing and harvest time. More than 
half his time usually was taken up by work for his lord. In 
the few days that were left each week he had to labor on 
his own scattered acres in order to raise enough food for 
himself and his family. 

Besides this labor, the serf had other burdens. He must 
bake his bread in the lord’s oven and grind his grain at the 
lord’s mill and must pay well for it. He must take his 
disputes to the lord’s court and pay fees to him. He could 
not leave the manor or marry outside it without the lord’s 
consent. When he died, the lord’s overseer could come and 
take his best farm animal, leaving the bereaved family with 
reduced means for winning an already scanty living from the 
land. It is clear that the serf was far from being a free man. 

The serf was far better off than the slave, who was a mere 
beast of burden. He could not be sold by the lord, as could 
horses, cattle, or slaves. His condition, however, was much 
worse than that of the free tenants who owed the lord only 
payments in money and produce in return for the lands 
they held. These free tenants correspond to the little 
farmers of today who rent their small farms from the large 
landowners. 

The hard life of the serfs was eased by a few pleasures 
and privileges. Village merrymakings and church holidays 
gave them some enjoyment. Every three or four weeks 
the heads of families in the village met in the court of the 
manor, over which the lord or his overseer presided. Here 
all sorts of disputes were settled and fines fixed for offenses 
such as failure to do work for the lord, making forbidden 

iThose who had less than thirty acres of land worked less for the lord. 
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paths across the fields or meadows, or injury done to a fellow 
serf. The villagers themselves helped decide important 
questions here. They chose their local officers. All this 
gave them training in seh-govemment and prepared for the 
growth of the democracy which Great Britain, France, and 

the United States have today. . 

Even before 1200 a.d. the condition of the peasants in 
Western Europe began slowly to improve in spite of famine, 
disease, and warfare. After that the improvement was more 
rapid. Discontented serfs were likely to run away from a 
bad master to live on the land of a better one. As laborers 
were needed, wise landowners began to treat their serfs 
better and even to free them in order to keep plenty of 
contented laborers on their lands. Lords in need of money 
sometimes sold freedom to their serfs. Others gave it to 
win God’s favor before death. Some serfs won freedom by 
becoming clergymen. Many became free by escaping to 
some town and staying there for a year and a day. When 
towns won their independence, many serfs won freedom. 
In France and England these changes went on much faster 
tFan in Germany, Italy, or countries in the East. 

LIFE OF THE NOBLES 

The nobles lived far more comfortably than the peasants, 
though their lives seem rude and coarse when compared to 
those of well-to-do people now. Each important noble had 
his castle where he lived when at home. Lesser nobles 
usually had only manor houses with walls of such strength 
that ill-armed peasants could not easily take them. The 
towers of the castle, especially the donjon,^ were dark, damp, 
and cold. Real windows were uncommon, and the narrow 
slits in the thick walls through which arrows were shot, let 
in very little light and air. 

Within the outer walls nearly every castle had its hall, 
which was far more comfortable than the dark towers. The 


iSee p. 245 




hall was the living room, dining room, and sleeping room of Interior 
many of the castle folk. Often there was no floor. The 
ground was strewn several inches thick with rushes and 
straw. Tapestry was hung on the walls to help keep out 


the cold wind in winter. Windows were few and glass so 
costly that shutters were often used instead. An open fire 
in the center gave out heat, but not enough to keep the 
lord and his family wholly comfortable in winter. The 
hall was usually furnished very plainly. At mealtimes a 
row of rough movable tables was set up along the side walls. 
Rude benches were provided to sit on. At the end of the 
hall was a better table for the lord and his family and 
guests, some of whom might have chairs. At night the 
tables were removed and rude straw mattresses were spread 
on the floor, where most of the household slept. 

Very often the lord and his family had a smaller room 
opening from the hall where they and their guests sat in 
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the daytime and slept at night. This was better furnished, 
had more windows, and was warmer in winter. Under it 
was a deep cellar where the best stores of food were kept. 

The kitchen was usually a separate building not far from 
the hall. In the larger castles other buildings were pro- 
vided for the living quarters of men at arms and servants 
and for storage purposes. 

Occupa- The great noble usually had a large household. There 

Uons of ^ere many servants and soldiers in his pay. Many boys 
the lord to his castle to be trained. 

The chief business of the lord and his sons and soldiers was 
military training and fighting, for wars were going on 



TOWERS PROTECTING A CITY GATE, THE WEST GATE, AT 
CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 


almost all the time up to about 1100 a.d. Barons fought 
against their neighbors or, in league with one another, 
rebelled against the king. But the lord also ruled his sub- 
jects and managed his farms. He usually tried to get as 
much income from the land as possible because of his waste- 
ful habits. If he were taken prisoner, he was forced to pay 
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a ransom to be free. That might well get him so deeply in 
debt that he oppressed his tenants to obtain money. 

The chief task of the lady of the castle was to manage 
the household. Under her orders the maidservants did all 



From a medieval manuscript 

LADIES’ COSTUME IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


but the finest of the spinning, weaving, and sewing. She 
supervised all the other housework and saw to it that the 
stores of food and other materials were not wasted. She 
herself did some of the finest spinning and sewing for the 
clothing of herself and her husband. She spent a great deal 
of her spare time embroidering on tapestry. The famous 
Bayeux tapestry picturing events of the Norman Conquest 
of England is a good example of this. Other tapestries 
show scenes from feudal life. At times the lady served as a 
nurse. When her husband was away, she sometimes took 
command of the castle and defended it bravely. 

The lord and his men often went hunting both for pleasure 
and to provide meat for the table. Bear, deer, or wild boars 
were hunted with the help of dogs that drove the animals 
to a point where the hunter could use a spear or sword to kill 
them. Trained hawks, called falcons, were used in hunting 
rabbits and game birds, such as wild ducks. Otherwise, 
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lacking the shotgun of today, the hunter would have 
killed little. A special sen^ant in the castle trapped young 
falcons and trained them to hunt. The falcon was taught 
to perch on the wrist of the hunter, usually with a hood over 



NORMAN KNIGHTS 

its eyes. When game was seen, the hood was removed, and 
the falcon rose at once into the air, swooped down on its 
prey, and brought the game back to its master or mistress. 
Ladies as well as lords were very fond of this sport. The 
nobles did not allow the common people to share this, their 
chief pleasure. A peasant might be blinded for killing 
even a wild rabbit. 

ndoor Indoors the nobles enjoyed various social pleasures. 

iieasures was feasting. Usually many hours were 

spent at the midday dinner and the late-aftemoon supper. 
Except in the castles of the very great nobles, the whole 
household sat down at once in the hall. All persons were 
seated according to rank, the lord and his family and guests 
at a table on a raised platform at the end of the hall. At 
dinner there were usually different kinds of meat, which 
was the chief food. A whole roast pig might be brought 
in, or a huge venison pie. Other game too was eaten in 
great quantities. Each person had a spoon and every 
couple a silver or pewter cup. Each gentleman usually 
carried his own knife, with, which he cut off meat for his 
lady partner and himself. Each had a large slice of bread, 
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called a trencher, on which he put his portion, which was 
then eaten with the help of the fingers. Forks were almost 



From a medieval German manuscript 

HUNTING WITH FALCONS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


unknown. The trencher might , be eaten after the meat or 
thrown to the cats and dogs which snarled under the tables. 
A dessert often followed the many meat courses. Much 
wine usually weakened with water was drunk with the meal. 
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Jester During the meal there was usually lively conversation, 

and Guests told of their travels and the lord ’s jester told amusing 

minstrels ^^3,3 often dressed in a ridiculous way 

and wore a cap and bells. Sometimes the company was 
amused by wandering minstrels who sang or recited stones 
of the strange adventures and knightly deeds of some hero. 
Acrobats and jugglers also traveled about the country 
entertainments like our vaudeville shows of today. Ihe 
tales of the minstrels were first handed down by word of 
mouth and only later put in writing. Details which pleased 
the listeners in the castle were usuaUy repeated and those 
that displeased were left out next time. Hence the tales 
of the bravery and hairbreadth escapes o£ the knights and 
their disregard for human life picture truly the life of the 
feudal nobles. The most famous of the stones, such as 
those of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
and of Parsifal, were translated into many different languages 
and became known in many countries. 

During leisure hours many different games were played 
in the castle. Chess, checkers, or dice throwing amused 



Prom an oW raanusciript 

A PERFORMANCE BY MEDIEVAL JUGGLERS 


some. Others preferred dancing or such games as blind- 
man's buff. 

Tourna- Training for war took much of the nobles’ attention, 
ments When no war was going on, they took keen delight in 
sham battles, called tournaments. In the real feudal age 
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these were nothing but fights in the open fields between two 
knights or companies of knights. After 1200 a.d. they 
became more elaborate, with strict rules and greater festivity. 

Kings and great nobles held tournaments to celebrate 
such special events as a marriage or a victory in war. Many 



After Parmentier 

MINSTRELS ENTERTAINING THE LORD AND HIS COMPANY 


contests between single knights, and larger combats with 
prizes and honors for the victors were annoimced. Some- 
times even contests in wrestling and archery were held, so 
that the commoners might take part. These “events” were 
similar to a modem field day or “track meet,” and some- 
times lasted several days. Many different classes of people 
came. Knights had the chance to profit by their skill, for 
the defeated knight lost his horse and armor to the victor 
and had to pay a ransom for himself, just as in actual war. 

Besides many knights, merchants came to sell their goods 
at the tournament, jugglers to make money amusing the 
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crowds between the “events,” and thieves to ply their 
trade. Hosts of sightseers came to sit in the galleries around 
the field, especially if the “lists,” as the place of combat 



From an old manuscript 

KNIGHTS IN COMBAT 


was called, were set up near a town. The story of the 
tournament at Ashby in Scott^s Ivanhoe is so fine that every 
student should read it. 

Chivalry ''Chivalry'" was the name given to a set of customs 

closely connected with feudalism. These did not become 
very common until after 1200 a.d. The real feudal age was 
then nearly over, but these customs had great influence on 
later medieval life. Feudal life was so rough and cruel that 
the clergy tried to teach the young nobles better ways. 

Education After the customs of chivalry were fully developed, there 

of a page were three stages in the education of the knight. Often 
the young noble was sent as a boy to the castle of some great 
lord to serve as a page for seven or eight years. There, 
with other boys, he learned to wait on and obey his superiors. 
Out of doors he learned to ride, to hunt, and to shoot with 
a bow. A common exercise was to ride at a wooden figure 
of a man holding a shield in one hand and a club in the 
other. If the rider struck the shield evenly with his lance, 
all was well; but if not, the dummy turned on a pivot and 
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struck the rider a blow with the club as he went by. Indoors 
the page learned a little reading, writing, and singing. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen he was made a squire. 
As such he was his lord’s helper at all times, caring for his 
horse, armor, and weapons. At the hunt or in a tourna- 
ment or in battle, the eldest squire went with his lord to 
give help. He carried fresh weapons and even protected 
his lord with a shield in time of danger. Within the castle 
the squires carved the meat at the table, served the guests, 
and waited on the lady of the castle. Thus the young 
squire learned all that a knight ought to know. 

When the squire reached the age of twenty-one, he might 
hope to be made a knight. The advancement was made 
with much ceremony. The young man had first to bathe 



PAGES WAITING ON THE LORD AND MISTRESS 


and then watch his arms in church all night, thinking and 
praying. Next morning he confessed all his sins to a priest, 
heard Mass, and received the Holy Communion,^ after which 
the priest blessed his sword. The final scene usually took 
place in the castle yard. Having given his sword to his 
lord, the candidate knelt and with a solemn oath promised 
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iSee p. 291. 
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to defend the church, to fight the wicked to protect the 

ladies, to help the poor and distressed, and to 

loyal knight. Usually there were many visitors, both 
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A LOR0 CONFERRING KNIGHTHOOD ON A SQUIRE 

knights and ladies. The squires and ladies then helped him 
to put on his armor and weapons. As the youth knelt, his 
lord struck him on the shoulder three times with the flat of 
the sword, 1 saying, “In the name of God, of St. Michael, 
and of St. George, I make you a knight. Be worthy, 
brave, and loyal.” Then the new knight mounted his war 
horse and showed his skill in knightly deeds. At the close 
there was feasting, and the new knight made liberal gifts 

to the squires, his former companions. 

■iThese blows were called the "accolade.” , 
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Sometimes a squire might be made a knight on the field 
of battle in return for some very brave deed. Then there 
was no ceremony but the blows on the shoulder and the 
formal words making him a knight. 

The knight was supposed to be a member of a company 
of Christian soldiers united by the same duties. Chivalry 
did something to lessen the cruelty of war, but not as much 
as we might expect. Moreover, knights felt that they owed 
kind treatment only to ladies or at most to other nobles. 
Too often they were very cruel to the common people. But 
chivalry did help to teach the nobles to be more honorable, 
and to be more courteous to ladies. It did much to build 
up our modern ideals of how a gentleman should act. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Describe a medieval village and the homes of the peasants. 
(2) Describe the way a manor was divided up and how the land 
was cultivated. How did the serfs get their living? (3) Make a 
list of the miseries and pleasures which life offered to a medieval 
serf. (4) What influence worked to better the conditions of life 
for serfs? (5) Compare the life of the medieval peasants with 
that of the unskilled laborers of today. Compare it with that of 
the skilled laborers of today. (6) Make a list of the sources of 
income from which a feudal noble got his living. Which was 
the most important? Why? (7) What was the difference between 
a vassal and a common tenant on a medieval manor? Did a vassal 
pay regular taxes? (8) Give an accotmt of how a feudal noble 
spent his time. (9) Write an essay on one of the following subjects: 
A Day in a Feudal Castle; Pleasures of the Feudal Nobles; A 
Famous Tournament. (10) Compare and contrast a medieval 
tournament with a modern college or school ‘Teld day” or ^ffrack 
meet.” (11) What was chivalry? What were its customs and 
influences? (12) Would you prefer to live in the feudal age or 
today? Give your reasons. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Historical fiction. Scott’s novels exaggerate the glories of the 
feudal age, but give interesting pictures. Best for this period are 
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Itanhoe and The Talisman. Charlotte Yonge, L^ttle Duke, 
and Stockton Story of Viteau, are good. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

How a nobleman spent his time. Munro, The Middle Ages, 
312-317; Davis, Life on a Medieval Barony, 16-69. 

Character of typical knights of the feudal age. Cornish, 

Chivalry y 1 20-1 50. 

A medieval tommament. Scott, Imnhoe, chaps. 

Cornish, Chivalry, 86-108. 

Traming and education of the young knight. Cornish, 
Chivalry, 58-67; Davis, Life on a Medieval Barony, 176-207. 

The ceremonies and customs of chivalry. Cornish, Chivalry, 
17^-193; Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 111-121; 
Munro and Sellery, Medieval Civilization, 240 - 247 ; Cutts, 
Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 353'3797 4o6-433- 
The medieval farming system. Cheyne y, Industrial mid S ocial 
History of England, 31-39; Traill, Social England, II, 131-143. 

Rents and service owed by the tenants to the lord of the 
manor. Cheyney, Industrial and Social History of England, 39-46; 
University of Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, VoL III, 
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Life in the medieval manor house. Traill, Social England, i 

536-550; 11, 164-181. 

Life of the peasants during the Middle Ages. Jessopp, The 
Coming of the Friars, 87-112. 

THE MEDIEVAL GERMAN EMPIRE AND ITS 
QUARRELS WITH THE CHURCH 

CONDITIONS IN WESTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
From the historical point of view, the great states of 
Central and Western Europe may be considered as forming 
two separate groups. In England, France, and Spain the 
kings won power enough really to rule the whole land and 
make the nobles obey them. The result was the defeat of 
feudalism there and the rise of united national states. But 
in Germany and Italy the nobles won the victory over 
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the king and became independent. Let us first study the 
history of these latter countries from about 900 to about 1300 
A.D., and learn why the kings were defeated by the nobles. 

GERMANY AND ITALY IN THE EARLY 
FEUDAL AGE 

When the empire of Charlemagne broke upd the five great 
dukes of Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, and Lothar- 
ingia (Lorraine) were all powerful in Germany. The throne 
was held for a time by the descendants of Charlemagne, but 
the line soon died out. The German dukes needed a leader 
and so they elected as king, Conrad, duke of Franconia. 
Conrad attempted to unite Germany by crushing the dukes 
and failed. At his death, Conrad recommended for the 
throne his most powerful rival, Henry the Fowler, duke 
of Saxony. Though he had little power outside his own 
duchy, Henry drove out the Magyars who had been laying 
waste the land. This made him so popular that his son 
Otto was elected to follow him as king. 

Otto I determined actually to rule all the German people 
himself. This led to long struggles with the dukes and 
nobles, in which the clergy helped the king. He utterly 
defeated the troublesome Magyars, and began to push 
the Slavs back to the east. Clergy were sent to civilize 
them and make them Christians. As the German frontier 
was moved eastward during the next centuries, German 
colonists followed, and so Germany was gradually extended 
to the east. 

The reign of Otto I was a turning point in German 
history. He set up a strong government and checked the 
civil wars between nobles which had made the common 
people suffer so terribly.^ He had far more power than the 
French kings of that time. If he had stayed in Germany 
and if his successors had determined to build up their power 
in Germany alone, the German people would have been 
2 See pp. 260-261. 
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iSee p. 238. 




EASTWARD EXPANSION OF THE GERMANIC PEOPLES 

united under one governinent far earlier tlian the French. 
This would have made the common people more prosperous 
and happy than they were during the hundreds of years of 
civil wars that followed. Germany would also have played 
a far greater part in the history of Europe than she did. 

But Otto I was lured to Italy, where he attempted to 
revive the empire of Charlemagne.^ He wished to add 
Italy to his dominions, control the pope, and be a second 
Charlemagne. Several times Otto led an army into Italy, 
In 962 he was crowned emperor at Rome, but he won no 
lasting power in Italy and lost his firm grip on the nobles of 


iSee p. 233 
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Germany.^ Succeeding kings also tried to rule Italy and 
the popes as well as Germany, but the task was too great. 
They were involved in a long struggle with the popes and 
their allies, the German nobles, which resulted in the 
independence of the nobles. Not one strong German state, 
but many small and weak states, grew up and the union of 
these was delayed until the nineteenth century. 

CAUSES OF THE PAPAL-IMPERIAL CONFLICTS 

The details of the long struggle between the popes and the 
German kings cannot be studied here, but its causes should 
be understood. Among them was the rise of a great institu- 
tion, monasticism. 

By about 500 a.d. it had become common for several 
men to go away from their fellows and live as monks in a 
little group by themselves. They did this mainly because 
they believed that they could be more sure of happiness in 
the next world if they kept away from the wickedness of 
this world, did hard tasks, and thought only of holy things. 
After a time many houses were built for such groups of 
men, and for women as well. The buildings for men were 
called monasteries, and those for women, convents. 

St. Benedict started many of them and made rules for 
the monks to follow. The monk had solemnly to promise 
(i) poverty: that is, never to have any private property of 
his own; (2) chastity : that is, never to marry ; and (3) obedi- 
ence to the abbot, the head of the monastery. He denied 
himself much pleasure, wore rough clothing, ate coarse food, 
and worked hard. Many women, called nuns, also followed 
these rules. "The monks and nuns were so much admired 
that many persons gave them rich lands and jewels. Their 
vow of poverty did not keep them from owning property 
in common. Some monasteries thus became very rich. 

lEven Otto I feared for his life while in Rome. On one visit to the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, he ordered his sword bearer, “While I am praying, 
keep your sword close to my head. When we get back again, you shall 
have time to oray as much as you like,” 
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The monks did good service in tilling the soil well. Often 
they went off into the wilderness and cleared the land, 
felling trees, draining swamps, making bountiful crops grow, 
and providing homes for men where before only wild beasts 
had roamed. The monks were ready to suffer mart3n:dom 
for their faith and carried Christianity to distant tribes. 
They kept schools where education was given to great 
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numbers in ages when few laymen thought it worth while. 
In monastery libraries were kept copies of the great works 
of Latin literature. If the monks had not saved them^ 
many of the best works of earlier times would have been lost 
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forever. The monks gave hospitality to travelers and 
asylum to fugitives. Their hospitals were almost the only 
places where the sick and suffering could find help. To 
the monks came the poor and distressed and were sure of 
charity. Because of these services and the example of holy 
living that they set to men of a rough age, the world will 
always remain deeply indebted to the monks. 

It is true some bad tendencies appeared. Sometimes the The ciimy 
monks became worldly and did not obey their rules strictly. 

But it was not long before pious leaders arose to check 
these tendencies. Hence a new monastery was started at 
Cluny in southeastern France (910 a.d.) with far more strict 
rules. Soon monks from Cluny went out everywhere to 
found new monasteries or reform old ones. Then they 
started out to reform the secular^ or ordinary clergy according 
to their own ideas, almost making them monks. 

Many men became clergymen in those days and worked 
to become bishops or abbots merely because thus they 
could get wealth and power. Bishops and abbots were 
nobles with vast tracts of land often given by the king. In 

iThe monks who lived by a rule (regtda) were called regular clergy; the 
ordinary parish clergy were called secular clergy, because they lived in the 
world (seculum). 
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return they had tu work for him and to send knights to 
ii^ht for him according to the feudal custom/ Many had 
little time left for church work. The king UwSually appointed 
the bishops and abbots and sometimes sold these offices. 
Purchase or sale of church office was called “simony. ^ It 
was a great evil, for a bishop who had bought his own 
place would often sell offices under him. Thus many 
unworthy men obtained church offices. 

Clergymen had long been forbidden to marry, but had 
often disobeyed. The reformers felt that unmarried clergy 
were holier and would ser\^e the church better because free 
from family cares.‘^ 

To get rid of these evils, the Cluny leaders proposed (i) to 
put down simony, (2) to stop marriage of the clergy, and 
(3) to have pope, bishops, and abbots all chosen by the 
clerg}^ only, without any outside interference. 

THE INVESTITURE CONFLICT^ 

Success in these plans would take from the kings their 
control of the clergy who were most useful allies against the 
nobles. The Cluny program would make the popes, not 
the emperors, rulers of all' Western Europe. Able German 
kings would not yield without a contest. 

This came late in the eleventh ce.ntury when the German 
king, Henry IV, was an inexperienced youth and the papal 
throne was held by Gregory VII, one of the greatest popes 
in history. The son of a poor Italian peasant, he early 
became a monk devoted to the Cluny ideals. Physically 
weak, but full of energy and enthusiasm, a clever diplomat 

iSee pp. 249-250. Bishops often served as the Icing's high officers, 
especially in Germany. 

“From “Simon Magus." See Acts of the Apostles, 8: 9-26. 

3 Xhey also felt that a married clergyman might wish to hand on hi^ 
position and the lands that went with it to his son. If this were allowed tol 
become a regular custom, bishops could no longer control the appointment 
pf parish priests, and much church land, would be lost. 

4 So called because the question was whether the king or the clergy shouffi 
give to the new bishop the symbols of Ms office, the ring and the staff 
This ceremony was called investiture. The real issue at stake was who wai^ 
to control church appointments. 
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and an able manager, he seemed likely to win. He was fully 
convinced that God had made the pope absolute ruler of 
the world-wide church, above all kings and princes, and 
incapable of error. 

In the course of the bitter struggle, Gregory VII seemed at 
first to win, for he forced Henry to hurry to Canossa, Italy, 
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where the pope was staying and there to stand out in the 
winter snow three days in succession humbly begging for- 
giveness. But on receiving it Henry returned to Germany, 
won back his power there, and later drove Gregory into 
exile. After both were dead, their successors compromised, 
leaving the king some control over church appointments. 

THE WAR BETWEEN THE POPES AND 
THE HOHENSTAUFEN RINGS 

But after many years of quiet, other quarrels broke out 
in the reign of the ambitious King Frederick Barbarossa, 
head of the Hohenstaufen family. Frederick believed that 
the German kings were successors of the Caesars, that the 
imperial crown had been bestowed upon them by God, and 
that the sanction of the pope was not necessary to their 
kingship.^ He planned to restore the ancient Roman 
Empire. He would be the absolute lord of the whole world. 
These plans were much like those of Pope Gregory VIL In 
trying to carry them out, Frederick was opposed by (i) the 
German princes, ^ who wanted merely a figurehead emperor, 

iSee p. 234. It is clear that Frederick was trying to be another Charle- 
magne. 

^The Guelph family led the opposition of the German princes against the 
emperors. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE UNDER FREDERICK BARBAROSSA 

leaving them really independent; (2) the cities of northern 
Italy, which had grown rich and independent; and (3) the 
pope, who saw that his turn would soon come if the emperor 
could conquer the princes and the cities. 

With papal support the cities of northern Italy fought 
bravely for their independence, and after several defeats 
and much suffering they won a great battle at Legnano 
(1176). The proud Frederick had to make peace with the 
despised commoners and grant them liberty. He did not 
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give up the struggle, however, but arranged a marriage 
between his son and the heiress of Naples and Sicily. This 
would make his grandson ruler of southern Italy as well as of 
Germany and so enable him to attack the pope on two sides 
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and probably defeat him. But Frederick went on a great 
crusade to the Holy Land and was drovnied on the way. 
His son, Henry VI, died before he could carry out Frederick's 
great plan and then the greatest pope of the Middle Ages, 
Innocent III, ascended the throne of St. Peter. Innocent's 
plans were like those of Gregory VII,^ and circumstances 
helped him to far better success. Frederick 's infant grand- 
son, Frederick II, with all his lands in southern Italy, was 
put under the pope’s guardianship.- 

VICTORIES OF POPE INNOCENT III 

Civil wars in Germany now enabled the pope to set up 
and depose kings almost at will. Disappointed in Otto IV, 
his first choice as king, Innocent III excommunicated® him 
and set up his own ward, Frederick, in opposition. Although 
only eighteen years old, Frederick was a well-educated, able, 
iSeep. 281. 

sThis was according to the feudal customs. The kingdom of Naples 
was held as a fief of the pope. Hence when the pope’s vassal was a minor, 
the pope was his guardian. See p. 251. 

aThis made it the duty of all clergy to refuse him the services of religion, 
and the duty of laymen to shun him. 
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and ver\' charming prince. His interests were more Italian 
than German, but he could not resist the call of adventure. 
With only a few followers, he secretly traveled the dangerous 
road to Germany (1212) and was soon at the head of the 
Hohenstaufen forces there. With the support of the pope 
and the king of France, he defeated his rival, Otto, and was 
soon recognized as king. Innocent III had won. 

France had to be dealt with differently. With the 
approval of the highest clergy in France, Philip Augustus, 
one of the strongest and ablest of medieval French kings, 
had divorced his wife and married again. The injured 
woman had appealed to an earlier pope without avail. 
Innocent III ordered the king to give up his new wife and 
take back the divorced one. When he refused, the pope 
put all France under an interdict.^ Churches were closed 
throughout the country. The people feared to be without 
their usual religious services, and some were on the point 
of rebellion. The king’s enemies were about to attack him. 
Hence, after holding out seven months, he yielded and 
obeyed the pope’s command. 

In England the pope was even more successful. There 
was a disputed election to the archbishopric of Canterbury 
(1205). King John backed one of the claimants, but Pope 
Innocent III would not accept either one and chose Stephen 
Langton, a capable and worthy Englishman then living 
at Rome, King John, however, would not let him land in 
England, and a bitter conflict began. The pope laid all 
England under an interdict (1208). The godless king 
answered by persecuting the clergy. Next the pope excom- 
municated J ohn , but without effect, and finally ( 1 2 1 1 ) Innocent 
threatened to take away John’s crown and give it to his 
bitter enemy, the king of France. The latter made ready to 
invade England, and, terrified at last, King John begged the 
pope for mercy. He accepted Langton as archbishop of 

ilnterdict was applied to all the people in a certain district or country. 
Excommunication applied to one person only. Otherwise the two forms 
were much alike. 
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Canterbury, promised fair treatment for the clergy, became 
the pope’s vassal, and even agreed to pay 1,000 marks 
a 3"ear as tribute. Thus England became a vassal state of 
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the papacy, and later popes were able to interfere in English 
affairs and collect large sums of money from the clergy and 
people of England. Because of this, many Englishmen 
hated the pope. 

Elsewhere the pope won similar triumphs. He had 
humbled the strongest kings and forced them to obey him. 
He had made himself the greatest ruler of Western Europe. 
Besides this worldly power, Pope Innocent III had won 
more power over the clergy than any earlier pope had had. 
To his courts great numbers of lawsuits were brought for 
decision, for his decrees were regarded as the highest earthly 
law. The large fees paid there greatly increased his power. 
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In Germany the investiture struggle had given the pope 
much power in the appointment of the bishops, but in 
distant countries such as England the pope had not yet won 
control. Innocent III began to appoint the higher church 
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officers throughout all Europe. In this custom he was 
followed by later popes, until by 1400 all such appointments 
were made at Rome. The highest point in the career of 
Innocent III was reached at the Lateran Council of 1215. 
Over two thousand bishops and abbots came to Rome from 
different parts of Europe. They followed his wishes in 
stating that certain doctrines were wholly wrong, thus 
recognizing the pope’s authority in matters of doctrine.^ 

FREDERICK II AND THE POPES. CLOSE OP 
THE PAPAL-IMPERIAL CONFLICTS 

As long as Pope Innocent III lived, the young king, 
Frederick, gave no trouble. After Innocent’s death, 
however, Frederick II started to carry out his grandfather’s 
plans to rule both Germany and Italy His first task 
was to win the Italian cities that lay between his southern 
Italian kingdom and Germany and thus make the pope his 
subject. In fact he cared most about ruling all Italy. But 
the pope and the cities were determined to keep their 
independence. The result was a long conflict (1216-1250). 
Occasionally pope and emperor made peace, but their aims 
were so opposed that it could never last. 

Frederick made his kingdom of Naples and Sicily very 
prosperous. He governed wisely, levied regular taxes, and 

iTlie pope was not declared infallible until 1870. 

^See pp. 281-283, 
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used the money to keep up a well-trained standing army Fred- 
and naw and a staff of judges and other officials. The 
people were safe and prosperous and almost worshiped this ment in 
most modem ruler of his time. His Alohammedan subjects Italy 
had religious freedom and served loyally in his armies. 

In Germany the great nobles had won so much inde- His 
pendence that the emperor could not make such thorough 
reforms. He did make laws to keep the public peace, but 
he was not strong enough fully to put down disorder. When- 
ever he needed help from Germany, he found it to his interest 
to win over the nobles by adding to their independence. 

After Frederick had built up his southern kingdom, he 
began to conquer the north Italian cities and seemed likely 
to win all Italy. But the pope stirred up revolts against 
him, collecting great sums of money from the clergy and 
people throughout Europe, and using all the tricks of 
worldly diplomacy and war as w’-ell as his special weapons 
of excommunication and interdict. Frederick 'was equally 
active, but his resources were not so great. He did not have 
the support of the clergy of Europe. 

After Frederick’s death, the struggle was kept up by 
his sons. • But the pope called to Italy Charles of Anjou, 
a French soldier of fortune, and declared his expedition 
against the Hohenstaufens a crusade. His soldiers were 
offered the inducements usually given to those who went 
to fight the Mohammedans. Charles defeated and killed 
Frederick’s grandson (1268) and the Hohenstaufen family 
was ruined. 

RESULTS OF THE PAPAL-IMPERIAL CONFLICTS 
One very important result of the long conflict was to Germany 
hasten the break-up of Germany into hundreds of small 
states. Every time the emperor went to Italy he had to 
give the nobles more power in order to get their help. Each 
noble founded a little state which he enlarged by wars with 
his neighbors or the king. The pope helped the nobles 
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whenever he could. When an emperor died without an 
heir, the nobles hastened to elect a weak successor, in order 
to increase their power.^ 

After the fall of the Hohenstaufen family there was no 
king or emperor in Germany for twenty years. Several 
claimants fought for the crown, but none could win. Mean- 
while the German people suffered terribly from the civil wars. 
This period (1254“! 2 73) is often called the Great Inter- 
regnum/^ There were kings in Germany after this period, 
but the real power belonged to the great nobles. For cen- 
turies German soil was the battleground of the nations which 
had earlier vron their unity under able kings. Germany did 
not become one empire and take her place among the great 
world powers until 1871. 

Italy, too, was left without a king, and divided between 
independent cities, the pope, and foreign rulers. Not until 
1871 did Italy win unity. 

The popes had won a great victory, but at a high price. 
During the long struggle their attention had been given 
largely to worldly matters. Their frequent use of the inter- 
diet and excommiinication and their numerous appeals for 
money made many people feel that the popes were too little 
interested in religion. Respect for them was thus weakened. 
Popes of the early sixteenth century, such as Julius II who 
donned the armor of a knight to go into battle, and Leo X 
who used his high office to gratify his taste for worldly 
luxuries and paid little attention to his spiritual duties, were 
very different from the conscientious Pope Gregory VIL 
Moreover, while the German kings were being defeated, 
those of France and England were growing stronger. Fifty 
years later they defeated the pope’s attempt to subdue them, 
and the papacy fell into the hands of the French king. 

iln France there was no break in the royal family from 987 to 1328. 
During all these years there was always a son ready to succeed his father 
on the throne. The nobles lost their right to elect the king. In Germany 
the nobles had frequent chances to exercise this right, and so the German 
monarchy remained elective. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How was the histor}-^ of feudalism in Germany dinerent from 
that of feudalism in France? (2) Why did Otto I attempt to add 
Italy to his dominions and to control the pope? W^as it good for 
Otto I and Germany? W^hy? (3) W^hy did so many people of 
the Middle Ages become monks and nuns? How was the life of 
the monks different from that of ordinary people? (4) State the 
reforms proposed by the Cltmy leaders. (5) What were Pope 
Gregory's ideals and objects? Why did he quarrel with Henry IV 
of Germany instead of with the king of England or of France? 
(6) Which one was more nearly right, Henry IV or Pope Gregory 
VII? Give your reasons, (7) Did the emperor or the pope win 
the investiture struggle? Give proofs. (8) Compare the objects 
of Frederick Barbarossa in Germany and Italy with those of 
Pope Gregory VII. W^hich do you think more justifiable? Wliy? 
(9) What issues were at stake at the battle of Legnano? Do you 
believe that the emperor Frederick ought to have won? W^hy? 
Why was he defeated? (10) "Which do you believe was better in 
the Middle Ages, a settled hereditary succession of the royal power 
or a line of elected rulers? W^hy? W^hich is better today? W^hy? 
(ii) Explain how Pope Innocent III was able to carry out his plans 
in dealings with the kings of Germany, France, and England. How 
did he add to the pope’s powers over the church? (12) W^as the 
war between Frederick II and the popes inevitable? Explain how 
each could have avoided it and why he did not. (13) How did 
the papal-imperial conflicts affect the later history of Germany 
and Italy? Why? Would the people of Italy and Germany have 
been better off later, had the Hohenstaufen kings won the victory 
over the popes? Why? 
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not a good one for rerjuired reference reading by all members of 
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THE CHURCH IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH 
The medieval church was very different from most 
churches of today. All persons in Western and Central 
Europe were members of it and to doubt or question its 
teachings or its authority was treason punishable by death 
and eternal torture afterward. Its clergy, especially those 
of high rank, had large incomes from taxes, special fees, and 
vast estates. The church had its own government with 
its own king (the pope), its own courts, its own language 
(Latin), and its own officers in every country of Western and 
Central Europe. 
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The clerg}’’ had great power over the people. The sacra- 
ments, which they alone could give, were thought necessary 
to save the soul. Excoimnunication or an interdict usually 
brought disobedient people to terms.^ Nloreover, almost 
the only educated people of the time w^ere clergymen. Few 
laymen could either read or write. Up to about 1200 even 
the strongest kings had to depend on the clergy to keep 
their business records and help manage their governments. 

The chief work of the clergy was to administer the seven 
sacraments, five of which were believed desirable for every 
adult soul. Soon after birth the sacrament of baptism 
took away all traces of sin and made the individual a member 
of the church. This was necessary for salvation but could 
be administered in emergency by anyone. After twelve to 
fourteen years, every child was taught to be sorry for his sins 
and confess them to a priest. The priest told the sinner what 
he must do to show that his sorrow was real. Then the priest 
gave absolution ; that is, told the sinner that his sins were for- 
given.^ This was the sacrament of penance. It was followed 
by the Eucharist (or the Holy Cornmunion), the most sacred 
of all the sacraments. When the priest blessed the bread and 
wine of the Communion, it was believed that they were mirac- 
ulously changed into the actual body and blood of Christ, and 
that one partaking of the Eucharist actually ate of Christas 
body. This change was called transubstantiation. ’ ’ ^ 


iSee pp. 283-284. 

3 The church taught that this absolution removed only the danger of 
eternal punishment. The sinner had then to do what the priest gave him 
as penance. This was a form of punishment in this world and must not 
be confused with the sacrament of penance as described above. This pun- 
ishment might vary greatly. It might be praying, fasting, making difficult 
journeys to sacred places, or doing someihing else hard or unpleasant. If 
the penance done in this world were not sufficient, the soul would have to 
stay in the fires of purgatory until it was cleansed from the effects of sin 
before going to heaven. Penance could sometimes be changed into a 
money pa3mient to some worthy or pious work, like the budding of a 
church. This was the origin of indulgences. See p. 422 . 

®It should be understood that this is an account of the teachings of the 
church in the thirteenth century and so the past tense is used throughout. 
The Roman Catholic Church of today has almost the same doctrines and 
practices. 
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Some time after this first Communion, the bishop 
touched the children’s foreheads ■with holy oil and balsam. 
This sacrament of confirmation increased the benefits gi"'. en 
at baptism. After this ever\’ one was expected to accept 
penance and receive the Eucharist at least once a 3 ear 
during the Eastertime. When a person was about to die, 
the priest came, gave him absolution and the Eucharist for 
the last time, and anointed him with holj' oil. It was be- 
lieved that by this sacrament of extreme unction all sin was 
removed so the d^’ing man xvould be sure of heaven. ^ 

The other two sacraments were marriage and ordination. 
By insisting on the permanence of marriage^ the clergy did 
much to raise moral standards among the rough and ignorant 
people of the feudal age. Ordination or the conferring^ of 
holy orders made a man a priest and empowered him to give 
most of the sacraments. But it was only the pope or the 
bishops who could confer the sacrament of ordination. 

Up to about 1250, sermons were not common. The 
ceremony of blessing the bread and wine of the Eucharist, 
called the Mass, -was the main feature of the service. Per- 
sons for whom Mass was said were believed to get special 
benefit from Christ’s death on the cross. Masses were 
often said privately as well as at the church service. This 
gave priests great power and honor. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 

The pope was head of the church. He could make laws 
for the clergy and through them for the laity as well. He 
usually decided what the clergy should teach the people. 
The pope was the supreme judge of the church courts. 
A great many persons appealed to him to right -wrong 

iNo divorces were allowed nor are they permitted by the Roman 
Catholic Church today. See p. 284. In some cases a marriage might be 
declared null and void from the beginning; for example, if a couple learned 
after marriage that they were near relatives. 

2 Masses might also be offered for the souls of the faithful in purgatory 
for the remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. 
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decisions in other courts/^ His consent was needed for 
the election of ever\^ archbishop, bishop, and abbot in all 
Western Europe, and gradually he took to himself the 
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FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS, FRANCE 

right to appoint nearly all of these and many other lower 
officers. Of course he could dismiss from office or transfer 
a bishop. 

Under the pope at Rome were his advisers, the cardinals, 
and a host of other officers. The cardinals alone elected 
the pope. Most of them were Italians. 

iThe cliurch courts took notice of a great number of cases now heard 
in the civil (or ordinary) courts, such as cases concerning marriage, wills, 
agreements made binding by oaths, and all cases to which any clergyman 
or a monastery was a party. Appeals to Rome were encouraged, owing 
to the income and power they gave the popes. 
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To pay these numerous officers the pope needed a large 
income. This came partly from his lands, from certain 
monasteries, and from vassal kingdoms. From several 
countries he received a tax, called ''Peter’s pence,” consist- 
ing of one penny for each fireplace or hearth in the land. 
For special purposes such as crusades the pope levied a tax 
of one-tenth of all church property. He kept on collecting 
this after the crusades v'ere over. Heavy fees were collected 
ill the law courts of Rome and from newly appointed arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots. Often they had to pay fees 
equal to the first year’s income of all their lands. 

The archbishops were next in rank to the pope and 
the cardinals. Each ruled as bishop over his own diocese 
and supendsed the other bishops in his province. Some 
provinces included the dioceses of as many as twenty 
bishops, others only three or four. 

The bishop looked after the work of all the clergy in 
his diocese. He alone could give the sacraments of con- 
firmation and holy orders. Many lawsuits were tried in 
his court. He had his especial church, the largest and 
finest in the diocese, which was called the "cathedral.” 

The bishop also had important worldly duties. He was 
often an adviser and officer of the king and spent much time 
in the king’s sendee. As feudal lord he had to govern the 
people living on his lands. Often he had his own armed 
forces. Sometimes he himself put on the armor of a knight.^ 

Every diocese was divided into parishes, each having its 
church in charge of a priest. He carried on the church 
ser\dces, gave all the sacraments except confirmation and 
holy orders, and looked after the welfare of the people in his 
parish. He taught them and did much to help and to induce 
them to live better lives. The priests lived close to the 
common people and did much good.^ 


1 See p. 280 

2 Another great branch of the clergy, the monks, has already been con- 
sidered. See p. 2 78. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) In what respects was the medieval church different from 
most churches of today? (2) What gave the medieval clergy 
such great power over the laity? Why is the church of less impor- 
tance in modem life than it was in medieval times? (3) Ivlake a 
list of the sacraments as taught by the medieval church and explain 
in your own language what each meant. Which are kept in 
Protestant churches now? (4) Describe the way the church was 
governed, naming the different officers and explaining the duties 
of each. 


REFERENCES FOR READIXC 

Sources. Robinson, Readings in European History^ I, 346-368. 

Histories. Robinson, History of Western Europe (old edition), 
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MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

MEDIEVAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE ■ 

To many persons there. seems to have been almost no 
education in the Middle Ages. Modem scholars now recog- 
nize that at no time after the barbarian invasions did learn- 
ing wholly disappear, and that during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries there was literature, learning, art, and 
general culture of a high order. Let us first consider the 
languages and literatures of the Middle Ages. 
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Latin was then a living language. All educated people 
spoke and wrote it. It was used by the pope and the 
clergy in doing the business of the church and in conducting 
its religious sendees. Kings often used it in letter writing 
and in keeping the records of their government. Teaching 
in the universities was all done in Latin, and the students 
must first learn it in the schools. Many landowners had 
their overseers make yearly reports of the fams under their 
care. These reports were usually written in Latin. But 
it was a simple Latin without the difficult constructions 
and terms used by Caesar and Cicero.^ 

But the common people knew only the ordinary language 
of the region where they lived. These tongues may be 
divided into two great classes: the Romance languages 
based mainly on the Latin, and the Germanic in which the 
Teutonic influence was strongest. The Romance languages 
grew up in those countries where people had fully adopted 
the wilgar Latin. This was not the literary Latin written 
by Cicero or Horace. It was simpler, having many dif- 
ferent words and easier constructions. It changed more 
rapidly, as does the slang of today. In the early Middle 
Ages this simplified Latin changed in each locality, and, as 
people traveled little, many local dialects grew up. By the 
eighth century most of the new dialects had become very 
different from vulgar Latin. Later, in each country, some 
one dialect was spoken more than the others and became the 
national language. The most important of these are the 
French, Italian, and Spanish.^ 

1 Such constructions as the accusative and infinitive, which trouble 
young readers of Caesar, were not used. Instead of this an objective clause 
introduced by quod was used, as in modem English we use a clause intro- 
duced by '' that.” In each country some words were adopted from the lan- 
guage of the people. For example, if the writer did not remember the 
proper Eatin word, he sometimes put in the corresponding word in the 
popular language, gave it a Latin termination, and wrote on without further 
delay. Thus we find in the Latin of medieval England such words as 
shopa, “shop*'; imprisonare, “to put in prison,” etc. 

2 Other Romance languages are the Portuguese, the Provengal of southern 
France, the Romanian, and the Romansh or Ladin, spoken in eastern 
Switzerland and western Tyrol. 
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The Germanic languages grew out of the dialects spoken The 
by the Germanic peoples before the barbarian invasions d <jermaaic 
These movements lessened the number of German-speaking 
people. The tribes which invaded the Roman Empire 
largely disappeared among the conquered peoples. The 
German lands toward the east left vacant by the migrations 
were soon occupied by the advancing Slavs. In what is 
now western Germany two main dialects of German grew up : 
the High German in the South and the Low German in the 
North. This was taking place from about 500 to 800 a.d. 

Later each grevr separately and spread eastward as the 
Slavs were driven back, the High German gaining perhaps 
a little more than its halfv 

Our own English language is made up mainly of Germanic 
words from the language of the Anglo-Saxons, and Romance 
words introduced later by the Normans -who invaded and 
conquered England (1066 a.d.). In the course of the 
Middle Ages these elements gradually formed into one 
language, the English. 

The earliest medieval literature was written in Latin by Medieval 
clergymen. Such were the monastic chronicles. IMost of 
the larger monasteries kept books in which important events 
of the year were noted. Gradually these were enlarged 
and sent from one monastery to another. In England 
such a chronicle was started in the ninth century by King 
Alfred’s order and continued in several different monas- 
teries. Contraiy to the usual custom, this Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was written in the language of the people, 
Anglo-Saxon.^ Now and then a monk in charge of this 
work showed ability in telling the events of his time and 
used the books of his own and near-by monasteries to 
write a history. 

iSee pp. 223 - 228 . 

sBesides these, several other Germanic languages were growing, such as 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish, and the Dutch and Flemish of the Low 
Countries. 

sSee pp. 344-345- 
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From 1100 to 1300 a . d . scvcml tnotiks wrote histories 
in which they tried to explain the causes and results as 
well as merely to tell about events. And as the clerg\^ 
were in a position to know what events were taking place, 
these histories give the modern historian much valuable 
information. 

The clergv wrote many lives of the saints in order to lead 
people to imitate their virtues. Learned men also wrote 
numerous Latin books on philosophy and theolog^n 

Before 1000 a . d . there was little writing in the language 
of the people. The earliest great works that have come 
down to us are the AiigloScixou Chto^iiclB^ and an epic 
poem called Bcoujulf. which dates from about the year 
800 A.D. Both were written in Anglo-Saxon. Later, how- 
ever, France became the greatest literary center of Europe. 



MATTHEW PARIS, A THIRTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH HISTORIAN, 
AS DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


This is the signature of Matthew Paris on a manuscript illumination 


The best French works were translated into other languages 
and so became known throughout Europe.^ This literature 
may be divided into two classes: the romances and lyrics 

JSee p. 297, 

* Germany and England were not without original works of this time 
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which were recited mainly to the nobles; and the stories, 
which amused the merchants and peasants. 

The romances dealt usually with the adventures of some The 
great hero, and were recited or sung by wandering min- 
strels, Charlemagne was a leading figure in many of them. 
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A MONK WRITING AND ILLUMINATING A MANUSCRIPl 

The Song of Roland, most famous of the earlier romances, 
tells of Charlemagne’s retreat from Spain and how Roland 
with the rear guard was surrounded and killed after a brave 
fight in the mountains. The legendary deeds of Eling 
Arthur and his companion knights, and the search for the 
Holy Grail, the sacred vessel that held the blood of Christ, 
were woven into many romances. Others told of the deeds 
of Julius Caesar and Alexander the Great and of the siege 
of ancient Troy. These ancient worthies were represented 
as living and fighting like medieval kings and knights. 
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Those who heard these poems saw nothing strange in believ- 
ing that the customs of centuries ago rvere just like their 
own : that Julius Caesar was made a knight after watching 
all night in the church and receiving the sacramentd 


In each lithndow niche on the left were a stone bench and table used by the monks 
in their literary labors 

Lyric poetry was ^tten first in the south of France. 
This was the home of the Provencal language, softer and 
more musical than the French of the north. Southern 
poets sang of love rather than of war or adventure. In 
Germany, too, the Minnesingers, those who sang of love, 
composed and sang many beautiful lyrics. One of the most 
noted of these singers was Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Both the romances and the lyrics were the literature of 
the upper classes. It was largely serious, while the literature 
of the people consisted mostly of fabliaux^ which were short 
comic stories in verse. They dealt with events of ordinary 
life. They scoffed at human frailties, especially those of 
the gentler sex, and made fun of the clergy, the knights, 
the townsfolk, and the peasants. From France these 
stories passed into the literature of other countries. 


^See p. 291. 
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Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are good examples of this sort 
of literature. 

Fables in which animals were made to talk about human Fables 
affairs were ver\" popular. The most famous of these animal 
stories was the Roman dti Renart, or the epic of Reynard 
the Fox, which tells of the strange adventures of this fox 
among the other animals, who act just like foxes, w^olves, 
cats, and dogs, but speak and reason like human beings.^ 

Both fabliaux and fables were well known over nearly all 
Europe, being told in the local tongues of each country. 

MEDIEVAL ART, ESPECIALLY ARCHITECTURE 

Until almost the close of the Aliddle Ages art was not Paintings 
studied for its own sake. Pictures and statues were made, 
not to beautify the world or make the artist famous, but 
to teach the Christian faith. In the earlier Middle Ages 
pictures were painted only in manuscript books, usually 
religious ones. The figures in these little pictures were 
stiff and unnatural, but the colors were rich and beautiful. 

A little before 1300 a.d. a few artists painted larger pictures, 
usually to adorn altars or shrines in churches. Statues of 
ordinary persons were not made, but there were many 
sculptured figures of saints or royalty on the walls of the 
great cathedrals and churches. 

Architecture was the most important form of medieval Cathedrals 
art. The planning and building of castles required much 
skill, but as the castles were not highly ornamented, the 
great architects of the Middle Ages did their finest work 

1 From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century* several other varieties of 
literature became popular. Many allegorical poems were composed. The 
best of these, the Roman de la Rose was popular throupthout Europe for 
three hundred years. In this story of the wooing of a maiden, human 
qualities and feelings are personified. Many simple dramatic works were 
also composed in the later Middle Ages.^ To the later period belong also 
the beginnings of prose literature, chiefly in the form of historical chronicles 
in the language of the people. The manufacture of paper had been 
started by the Moors in Spain in the twelfth century and it was rapidly 
taking the place of expensive parchment for literary writing. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries many factories in Italy, France, and 
Germany were making book paper in large quantities. A good account 
of medieval literature in France may be found in Saintsbury, Short History 
of French Literature, pp. 1-126. 



CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS 

on the cathedrals and larger churches. These were usually- 
built in the shape of a cross -with h row of pillars extending 
along each side wall. The spaces outside the rows of 
pillars were called “aisles” and the ceiling over them was 



TYPICAL PLAN OF A MEDIEVAL CATHEDRAL 
A, the choir, B-B, the transepts* C, the nave, 
B-D, the aisles, and E, the entrance 


low. The pillars supported walls which rose much higher 
than the aisle ceiling. The top of the cross faced the east, 
and this part was called the '"choir.” It was reserved for 
the use of the clergy and choir boys.^ The high altar was 

1 There were no women singers in the church choirs then, only men and 
hoys. 
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at the east end of the choir. The northern and southern 
wings w’ere called transepts.” The main part of the build- 
ing w^est of the transepts w^as called the ^'nave.” Here the 
la^nnen W'Orshiped, standing or kneeling on the stone floor, 
for usually there were no seats. Over the center of the 
building where the arms of the cross met^ a tow’er was 
usually raised. Often two other towers were placed at 
the comers of the w^est end, generally the main entrance 
to the building. 

At different times in the hliddle Ages the fashions of 
cathedral architecture changed. From the tenth to the 
twelfth centuiy^ many of the cathedrals wrere built wdth 
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round arches and ver\f hea\’}-> thick walls, much like the 
Roman law court buildings. This general style w'as called 
Romanesque or, in England, the Norman style. Later the 
architects of Northern Europe built cathedrals in an original 
style called Gothic.^ This became common early in the 
thirteenth century’, though some of its finest examples were 
built later. Its main features were thinner and higher walls 
with larger window's topped by pointed arches instead of 
round ones. These great wnndows were filled with stained 
glass of most beautiful colors.^ On the walls both inside 
and out were many curious figures car\md from wood^ and 
stone. The w'est front of the building was the most richly 


gargoyles, NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL 

decorated. Here were often figures of Christ and the 
apostles cut in relief on the stone. Above them were rows 
of saints or kings. Prom many places ugly faces in stone 

iln Italy, few Gothic churches were built. Architects there clung more 
closely to the Roman models near at hand. 

2 Experts say that the best modem stained glass does not equal that of 
the Middle Ages. This is plain even to the ordinary tourist who sits at 
noon in the north transept of Notre Dame at Paris and sees the sunlight 
stream through the great rose window of the south transept. 
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leered down at one. These strange monsters, half man 

and half beast, were called gargoyles. 

The cathedral played an important part in the life of 
the people in evert' city that had one. Its clergy often 
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FIGURES OF SAINTS CARVED ON THE SIDE OF THE DOORWAY 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF A3^IIENS» FRANCE 

kept a school in which the boys of that city had a better 
chance for education than in others. It was the local art 
museum and an object of intense local pride. The citizens 
lauded their own cathedral as superior in size and beauty to 
any cathedral of rival cities. Its spires towering above all 
other buildings were always a visible reminder of God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 


MEDIEVAL LEARNING 

In the early Middle Ages most of the schools were near 
cathedrals or large monasteries. There a boy had first to 
learn Latin. Then he was taught the seven liberal arts: 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
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and music. These subjects were broader than they seem, 
for grammar meant general literature, and rhetoric included 
some history and law. Out of some of these schools grew 
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A TEACHER ANP PUPIL OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

the great universities of the Middle Ages. Most noted 
of all were those at Bologna in northern Italy, and at Paris. 
Bologna was the most famous law school in Europe, with 
5,000 students (about 1200 a. d.). The students at Bologna 
formed guilds or clubs and through these managed the 
affairs of the school, choosing the teachers, fixing the amount 
of the fees paid them, and exercising discipline over the 
students. 

About 1108 a brilliant and charming teacher named 
Abelard came to teach in the large school near the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris. His fame drew such hosts of 
students to hear his lectures on logic and theology that 
other new teachers came to help in the work. The tcjachers, 
or masters as they were called, formed guilds and managed 
the schools as did the student guilds at Bologna. Thus 
Bologna was managed by the students and Paris by the 
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masters.^ Each became the model of other universities, 
many of which grew up in this period. 

Several popes and kings gave special favors to the uni- 
versities. The teachers and students were often freed from 
taxes and military service and could not be arrested by 
ordinary policemen.^ When a student was elected a member 
of the masters’ guild or union, he was licensed to teach. 
After a time nearly all the students tried to obtain this 
license. Gradually university degrees developed from these 
licenses to teach. Whenever the m^asters or students felt 
that they were being illtreated by the townspeople or the 
rulers, they usually stopped work. Then, if still dissatisfied, 
they moved to some other town or country. This was easy 
because the early universities had no buildings of their own. 
No costly libraries or laboratories were needed. In fact, not 
the buildings, but the teachers and students formed the uni- 
versity. The University of Cambridge in England had its 
real beginning in such a migration from Oxford in 1209 a.d. 

The studies were the seven liberal arts, especially logic 
and mathematics. History and literature were little 
studied. Modem chemistry, physics, and biology were 
almost unknown.® After the arts course came theology, 
law, or medicine, for those who could go on. 

The methods of teaching and study were very different 
from those of today. As books had to be copied by hand, 
few students could buy them. The master first read the 
textbook and then explained its meaning. The students, 
s::iuatting on the straw-covered floor, wrote down carefully 

lit was to these and other guilds that the term “university” was first 
applied. Every organization in which different people governed them- 
selves in common (such as a monastery or a guild of mcrchams) was 
commonly referred to as unwersitas. Only gradually did the term get its 
later special meaning. 

sRelics of this custom may be seen in t^e exempt! o-" of modern German 
university students from control by the o:-(hn-.-v <• -y officers. 

3 In science and mathematics, the Mohammedans of this time, especially 
in Spain, were far in advance of the Christians of Western Europe; but yf 
course many of the fundamental principles of modern science were quite 
unknown in the Middle Ages. See p. 322. 
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all that was said, and later tried to learn it by heart. Then 
they used this knowledge in debates carried on in Latin.^ 
These debates helped to develop some ability to think. 
Learning the lectures simply trained the memory. The 
writings of the famous Greek philosopher Aristotle were 
most highly regarded. Many teachers did nothing but 
exp lflin his sayings. Few dared to question anything taught 
by the church or by Aristotle. They did not ask, ‘ Is this 
true?” but only, “How and why is it true? Thus they 
could hardly learn any great new truths. The telephone 
or the aeroplane would never have been invented in this 
way. These methods of teaching and study are called 
scholastic, and the learned men. Schoolmen. 

Even before 1300 a.d. a few critics cried out against the 
scholastic methods. Roger Bacon, an English monk, 
declared that the best way to get knowledge was to watch 
the wonders of nature about us, not to debate in detail 
every statement made by a great philosopher of ancient 
times. But scholasticism lasted until the Renaissance.*^ 

The students at the medieval universities did not spend 
all their time in study. In fact, many medieval sermons 
give us the impression that the universities were dens of 
wickedness. Robert de Sorbonne said that the student is 
much more familiar with the text of the dice “which he 
recognizes at once, no matter how rapidly they are thrown, 
than with the text of logic.” There was much rough fight- 
ing and drinking among the looser sort of students.^ Fights 
between students and townspeople were not infrequent.* 
Hazing seems to have been common. Freshmen at different 
universities were made to go through various humiliating 

iMost of these debates were about questions in theology and philosophy. 
After the teachers and students had debated all the good subjects many 
times, some turned to silly questions such as ‘'How many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle at the same time? ’’ and “ Do angels have stomachs? 

2Seepp. 395-415* 

sSee Charles Haskins, “Life of Medieval Students,” in American His* 
torical Review, III, 203-239. 

*For details see R. S. Rait, Life in the Medieval University, pp. 124-132, 
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experiences and pay the cost of a dinner or a liberal supply 
of wine for all the older students who tormented them.^ 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Make a list of the ways in which the culture of Greece and 
Rome influenced that of the Lliddle Ages. (2) Prove that Latin 
was not a ''dead language’’ in the Middle Ages. (3) Explain how 
the Romance and Germanic languages grew up. (4) Describe the 
different forms of medieval literature. (5) What subjects were 
studied in the medieval universities? How were they taught? 
Can you show why little progress in science was made in the Middle 
Ages? (6) Make a list of the features of the medieval universities 
that were like and unlike our schools of today. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 
431—461; Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History^ 340”359. 

Histories. Thatcher and McNeal, Europe in the Middle 
456-495; Munro, The Middle Ages, 395-1272, chaps, 
xxxi-xxxii; Bemont and Monod, Medieval Europe, 515-544. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Stories from the feudal romances. Guerber, Legends of the 
Middle Ages, 163-181 or 129-151; Saintsbury, The Flourishing 
of Romance, 59-80. 

The building of a Gothic church. Harper's Magazine, Vol. 
LXXLX, 766-776, 944“'9S5* 

Medieval student life. R. S. Raix, Life in the Medieval Uni- 
versity, especially chaps, vi-vii; Haskins, "Life of Medieval 
Students,” in American Historical Review, III, 203-229; "The 
University of Paris,” in American Historical Review, X, 16-27; 
Munro and Sellery, Medieval Civilizatiofi, 348-357; Ogg, Source 
Book of Medieval History, 351-359; Thell and Hatch, Selected 
Readings in English History, 134-145; Cheyney, Readings in 
English History, 188-195. 

Medieval ideas of science, Robinson, Readings in European 
History, 1,438-444, 458-461; ^Traill, Social England, II, 103-123. 

iSee accounts of the “Jocund Advent,’' or initiation ceremonies, in 
Rait, Life in the Medieval University, pp. 109-123. 
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CAUSES. THE RISE AND SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM 

In Germany and Italy the feudal nobles and the cities 
won almost full independence. There feudalism triumphed. 
But in the western countries feudalism weakened and 
slowly died out. Among the most important events that 
hastened this decline were (i) the Crusades, (2) the growth 
of commerce and the towns, and (3) the rise of the great 
national states of Prance and England. 

Before studying the Crusades we must learn something 
about the Eastern, or Byzantine, Empire and about the 
spread of Mohammedanism. While the German invaders 
were fighting and settling in Western Europe, the eastern 
half of the Roman Empire most of the time stood firm.^ 
Gradually its enemies cut off outlying provinces on all 
sides, but Constantinople, its capital, and the lands near 
by could not be taken. This region was saved by its great 
wealth, derived from trade, its easily defendable position, 
and its powerful army commanded by able despotic rulers. 
Many barbaric invaders from Asia were kept out of Europe, 
where civilization thus had a better chance to develop. This 
was a great service to Europe. Moreover, the city of 
Constantinople was itself a noted center of civilization. The 
city contained many magnificent churches decorated with 
wonderful carvings and mosaic pictures. Its schools were 
famous centers where the learning of the ancient world 
was studied and preserved. Its clergy were ruled by the 

1 Though Roman in name, Greek was the language used by most of its 
people. Latin had never supplanted Greek in the eastern Mediterranean 
regions. 
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patriarch of Constantinople instead of by the pope. They 
were active in cair^dng Christianity to the Russians and to 
the numerous peoples invading the Balkan Peninsula, and 
in giving them a share in the great legacy of Greek and 
Roman civilization. Ever after, those peoples looked to 
the head of the Orthodox Greek church, as it is often 
called, for religious and intellectual leadership. 

One wave of invaders that cut Eg^’-pt and Syria from the 
Eastern Empire came from Arabia. Early in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., agreat religious teacher, Flohammed (Alahomet), 
had risen in Arabia and won the people to his teachings that 
there was one God, Allah, and that Mohammed was his 
prophet. In many respects Mohammedan beliefs wnre like 
the Jewish and the Christian beliefs. They condemned 
idolatry and accepted the Hebrew prophets, but regarded 
Christ merely as a great prophet. They believed that the 
dead would rise on the last day, that heaven would reward 
the good, and that all others would suffer eternally. The 
soldier who died fighting for Islam, as the new religion was 
called, would go at once to Paradise, where he would enjoy 
the finest food and drink and every physical pleasure. 
These teachings of Mohammed were inscribed in a book 
called the Koran, regarded by his followers as a holy book. 

Very soon western Arabia was united under the influence 
of Mohammed’s religion. After Mohammed’s death (63 2 a.d.) 
anothei- caliph,” or leader of the faithful, was chosen.' 
Under him the Mohammedans rapidly conquered alhArabia, 
Persia, and Egypt. Then they marched on, occupying all 
Northern Africa, crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, and con- 
quered most of Spain. They were checked only by Charles 
Martel and the Pranks at the great battle of Tours (732 a.d.).^ 
Toward the east and south, however, Mohammedanism 
continued to spread, until now it is the religion of vast 
numbers of people in Asia and Africa, Its influence rivals 
that of Christianity. 
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iSee p. 228. 
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But the countries mled by the caliphs were too vast to 
be held together. The governors of provinces became inde- 
pendent of the caliphs at Bagdad. The Turks came down 
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from Central Asia and took many provinces. They became 
the leading soldiers of the caliphs. Finally their leader 
became king or sultan, the caliph keeping only his religious 
headship. 1 Later the Turks took most of Asia Minor and 
threatened Constantinople. At last (1095 a.d.) the Eastern 
emperor begged the pope for armed help. 

Other circumstances also aroused the pope^s interest. 
Jerusalem and other sacred places connected with the 
death and resurrection of Christ had early been taken 
by the Arabs. But since the Arabs also regarded these 
places as sacred, Christian travelers visiting them were 
usually not molested. When the Turks took possession, 
however, visitors from the West were treated with 
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^Tliis changed caliphate was overthrown later in 1258. 
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such terrible harshness and cruelty that Western Europe 
was aroused to a high pitch of indignation. 

Just when the appeal of the emperor Alexius reached the 
pope, conditions in the West were favorable for a great 
religious movement. The monastic revival, started in 
Cluny J had spread over Europe. People feared the torments 
of purgatory and hell. It was believed that the best way to 
win safety was to seek discomfort in this world as the monks 
did.^ Another good way was to make a difficult journey, 
called a pilgrimage, and pray at the shrine of some saint. 
Holy relics, such as bones, clothes, or objects used by the 
saint, were believed to have miracle-working powers. These 
relics could sometimes be obtained by the pilgrims. The 
greatest shrine of all was at the Holy Sepulcher of Christ, 
and many other shrines near it. The journey to Palestine 
was very long and difficult, but it was believed that prayers 
offered there would surely be answered. Hence a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem was a popular way to win certain 
salvation. 

In 1095, Pope Urban II called a great council of clergy and 
laymen to meet at Clermont in southern France. There, in 
the open air, the pope preached to a vast multitude. Speak- 
ing in the French language, he described the sufferings of the 
Christians in Asia Minor, and how they were robbed, tor- 
tured, and murdered, or carried off to slavery by the infidel 
Turks. Their cries of agony rang in his ears. He showed 
the great danger of Turkish conquests in Europe. He 
pictured the Holy Sepulcher of Christ in infidel hands, 
and appealed to the knights to go on an armed pilgrimage to 
wrest it from the heathen. Those who lived might return 
home rich with spoils of victory over the infidels. Heaven 
would reward those who died fighting for Christianity. He 
urged all Frenchmen to keep bright the name of Franks by 
bravely fighting for the cross. 


iSee pp. 279-280. 
2 See p, 277. 
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As the pope stopped speaking, the crowd started the 
cry, ''God wills itl God wills it!” Thousands at once 
took the vow to go, and received the crusader’s badge, a red 
cross, to be fastened on their armor. The pope then put 
the families and property of all crusaders under the special 
protection of the church and forbade private warfare. 
The clergy were ordered to preach the Crusade through- 
out France. 

When the people returned home from the council, they 
spread the tale throughout the land. Ever}wrhere was the 
greatest excitement. Wherever people met, they talked of 
nothing else and grew wild with desire to go on the Crusade. 



PREACHING A CRUSADE 

This was not strange, for medieval knights hungered for 
adventure and loved fighting. Many felt that this was 
their chance to win new lands, especially the younger sons 
who had to shift for themselves because of the rule giving 
the father’s lands to the eldest son. The Crusades seemed 
to offer wealth and power, adventures and plenty of fighting, 
all in the service of God and with all the advantages of a 
pilgrimage. 
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IMost people knew nothing about the distance they must 
travel or how hard the journey. Hence wandering preachers, 
chief among whom was Peter the Hermit, were able to stir 
the people to frenzy. Often nearly all the people of a village 
would leave their homes to follow such a leader. During 
the winter (1095-1096), Peter the Hermit won about 15,000 
followers in France. These started for Jerusalem in March, 
1096, and as they marched overland through Germany, 
thousands more joined them. Not all stayed together, for 
some grew impatient of any delay and pushed on toward 
Constantinople. These disorderly bands plundered as they 
traveled and often had to fight with the natives of the lands 
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through which they passed. Those who lived through the trip 
reached Asia Minor only to be cut to pieces by the Turks. 
Their bones were found lying white all over the plain 
when the main crusading army came through the next year, 

THE GREAT CRUSADES 

After more careful preparations, the First Crusade really 
set out ‘(1097). More Normans and French than any other 
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people took part. Over one hundred thousand set out. 
Each of several leaders such as Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse had his own following, and there was 



no single commander in chief. The different divisions 
traveled eastward by different routes. They met at Constan- 
tinople where they quarreled with the emperor Alexius, who 
feared this great army. The crusaders forced their way 
through Asia Minor and took Antioch, only to be besieged in 
their turn by a large Turkish army. Each of the leaders 
selfishly sought his own advantage, which led to many bitter 
quarrels. Just when the Christians were utterly discouraged 
some one dug up a piece of iron said to be the holy lance 
with which the side of Christ had been pierced. With new 
fury they now attacked and defeated the Turkish army. 

Not until June 6, 1099, did the crusaders reach Jerusalem, 
By this time so many thousands had fallen or stopped to 
hold what they had won that those who were left were too 
few to surround the strongly fortified city.^ In about a 

Tt is probable that there were hardly more than 15,000 fighting men 
left in the main crusading army. 
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week they made a great attack but were beaten off. Food 
and water ran very low and many of the leaders kept quarrel- 
ing. It seemed as if the city w^ould escape capture. But 
a few worked hard to get heavy timber from the woods 
over thirty miles away. With this they built two great 
movable towers, fitted them with many engines for throwing 
stones and arrows, and set them up near the city walls, one 
on the north and the other on the south. About the same 
time the whole army marched around the city in procession 
headed by the priests and bishops, singing hymns and say- 
ing prayers for the fall of the city. 

Next day the great assault was begun and continued the 
following day. The lesser and outer Avails were broken 
down and the ditch filled up so the wooden towers could be 
moved up toward the walls and scaling ladders placed. At 
last on the third day (July 15, 1099), Godfrey of Bouillon's 
stone slingers drove the defenders from the walls. Then a 
great bridge was let down from the north tower to the top 
of the wall. The crusaders dashed over in a great, victo- 
rious rush. The city was sacked and the Mohammedans 
were robbed, tortured, and slain with the most awful cruelty. 
The streets were choked up with their bodies. From looting 
the Christians turned to prayer and then back to murder. 
A chronicler of the time says, “Such a slaughter of pagan 
folk had never been seen or heard of; none knows their 
number save God alone.” 

After a few more battles with the Mohammedans, most 
of the crusaders returned home, leaving a mere handful of 
interested persons to hold the land. Godfrey of Bouillon 
was made protector of the Holy Sepulcher. After his death 
a Tring was Set up over the various feudal nobles who had 
won lands in Palestine. But he was only a feudal king 
with little power. The crusaders had won large territories, 
but found it difficult to hold them. There was a long 
frontier to be constantly defended against the fresh hordes 
of Mohammedans, and the defenders needed frequent 
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reinforcements. Pilgrims found the way from the coast 
to Jerusalem still unsafe. 

To care for the sick and protect the pilgrims, two great 
monastic orders were founded: the Einights Hospitalers and 
the Knights Templars.^ Their members took the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience but, tmlike other moxiks,^ 
spent their lives in helping the pilgrims and fighting the 
Mohammedans. These orders became very popular and 
rich. They used the income from their lands to carry on 
the war in Palestine. But even with their help the 
Christians began to lose their hold on the land. The 
Second Crusade, organized for their relief, was entirely 
unsuccessful, only a few thousand escaping annihilation by 
the Turks. 

At the close of the twelfth century a.d. the Mohammedans 
were ruled, by a very able king, Saladin, who often defeated 
the Christians and at last took the city of Jeiusalem (1187), 
A wave of anger swept over the people of Central and West- 
ern Europe. Three kings, Philip II of France, Richard I of 
England, and Frederick I (Barbarossa) of Germany, took a 
vow to lead a great crusade. It seemed that they must win. 
Frederick and the Germans moved first, but suffered terrible 
losses in Asia Minor. The king himself was drowned (1190)^, 
and only a few thousand men of his host reached Palestine at 
all. Next year the kings of France and England brought 
their forces by sea. They took Acre after a hard siege, but 
did not at once attack Saladin, the real danger. The 
kings soon quarreled, and Philip returned home to win lands 
there. King Richard, left in charge, was a brave knight 
but had too few soldiers for his task. He wasted his time 
cLi d strength and at last made a treaty with Saladin which, 
for a period of three years, allowed unarmed Christian 
pilgrims to enter Jerusalem. This and a narrow strip of 
coast were all that the Third Crusade had won. King 

iThcy were followed a little later by a third order, the Teutonic Knights. 

i’See p. 277. «See pp. 281-283. 
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Richard was shipwrecked near Venice on his return voyage 
to Europe. Trying to cross Germany overland, he was 
taken prisoner there and held until the English people paid 
an enormous ransom to free him. 

During the next century other crusades took place, but 
none came as near to success as had the third. ^ The 
fourth expedition simply overturned the Greek Empire at 
Constantinople and set up a Latin kingdom there. After 
about fifty years the Greeks regained the city. 

One of the strangest movements of the time was the 
Children’s Crusade. In 1212 a French peasant boy, about 
twelve years old, named Stephen, came to believe that 
Christ had called him to lead the children to take the 
Holy Sepulcher from the Mohammedans. Thousands^ of 
children went wild with enthusiasm and followed him. 
Other boys also went out preaching the Crusade and won 
many followers. As many as sixty thousand children are 
said to have started southward from France and Germany 
in different bands. Of course many thousands turned back 
or fell by the way because the journey was so hard. Those 
that reached the Mediterranean were bitterly disappointed 
because the sea did not open a path for them to walk direct 
to the Holy Land as the waters of the Red Sea had parted 
for the Children of Israel. Most of them then started back 
toward home. About five thousand children are said to 
have accepted the offer of two merchants to furnish ships 
to take them to Palestine free of charge. Two of the 
ships in which the children sailed were wrecked, but the 
other five reached Mohammedan ports, where the merchants 
sold the children into slavery. 

The Mohammedans slowly pushed the Christians back 
until in 1291 the last Christian stronghold in Palestine was 
taken and all Syria lost. The popes tried in vain to induce 
the people of Western Europe to go on further crusades. 
But times had changed, and no great enthusiasm could now 
be aroused. The Templars and Hospitalers still held the 
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islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, but the chief reason for 
their existence was gone. In most countries of Western and 
Central Europe in 1307 and 1308 the Templars were arrested 
and imprisoned. Under horrible tortures several of them 



confessed to awful crimes. Later when they thought they 
were before a fair court they swore that these confessions 
were all false. ^ Nevertheless the order was dissolved by the 
pope (1312). The Templars’ pride and wealth were their 
undoing. The Hospitalers continued to fight in the East. 
The Teutonic Knights, a third military order, went to fight 
the heathen Slavs along the coast of the Baltic Sea, recon- 
quering the land and peopling it with Germans.^ 

RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 

Apparently the Crusades had failed. But it will be seen 
that their indirect results were very important. From the 
point of view of government, the chief' result was that the 

1 One of them declared he was quite willing to endure death for the sake 
of the Temple Order, even the fate of being boiled alive in oil, but that, 
under the fiendish tortures to which he had been put, he had been willing 
to confess any lie just to escape the awful pain. 

2 This continued the work of Otto I. See pp. 275-277. 
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Crusades helped to destroy feudalism. Many rebellious 
barons sold their property and left for Palestine. Some 
never returned, and those who did return found that the 
king had grown stronger and they weaker. The Crusades 
helped undeimine feudalism further by developing trade. 
The pope, too, gained influence as the director of the 
Crusades. 

The effects on commerce were most important. The 
early crusaders traveled mostly by land, but the journey 
was so difficult that nearly all the later ones took the water 
route over the Mediterranean. Many new ships were built 
to take them and the needed supplies to Palestine. The 
merchants of the Italian cities, especially Venice, were the 
most active in this work and seized the chance to buy goods 
in the East. Thus they built up great business houses and 
became rich from the profits of the trade. 

The peoples of the East, the Greeks and the Moham- 
medans, were more advanced in material civilization than 
those of Western Europe. Their large cities had fine houses 
and wide streets, while the cities in the West had narrow 
lanes deep in mud and lined by wretched hovels. The 
Arabs used better methods of farming and knew much more 
of medicine, chemistry, and biology. The Mohammedan 
universities of Spain, early in the twelfth century a.d., were 
far in advance of those in Christian Europe. Crusaders and 
business men who followed them to the East discovered all 
sorts of new articles of dress and food and new objects of 
comfort and luxury. They wanted such comforts for them- 
selves and spread knowledge of them in Western Europe. 
They learned also of many new lands and peoples, and their 
minds were broadened by travel. Some of them saw that 
the people of other religions were honorable men of much 
polish and culture, and began to realize that they were not 
perfect themselves. This broadening of the mind was one 
of the most important results of the Crusades. The growth 
of curiosity about foreign lands led men to explore new 
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countries and strange seas. The discover].^ of America was 
one of the later results of this curiority. 

The great increase in trade caused by the Crusades 
promoted the growth of cities. The citizens who wanted 
better government and better security for trade and travel 
helped the king subdue the feudal nobles and paid taxes 
to him in money. This money came into more general use as 
travel became safer. A larger income in money enabled 
the kings of great states like England and France to hire 
regular soldiers and get rid of the troublesome feudal knight’s 
service. By undermining feudalism and building up the 
new national states, by preparing for a mental awaken- 
ing, and by promoting trade, the Crusades did much to 
modernize Europe. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Compare and contrast the main beliefs and teachings of 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. Which spread more rapidly 
in its first three centuries? (2) How was the coming of the Turks 
in the East like and unlike the Germanic invasions of Western 
Europe in the fourth century a.d.? (3) Explain why men went 

on the Crusades. (4) Give an account of the First Crusade. 
Was it a success? Why? (5) What led to the later Crusades? 
Which were successful? Why? (6) Why did the Crusades help 
to raise the civilization of Western Europe? (7) Make a list of 
the different ways in which the Crusades affected Western Europe 
under the headings of (a) government, {b) trade and commerce, 
(c) religion, and (d) intellectual growth. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 


Why there 
was so 
little trade 
in the 
early 
Middle 
Ages 


During the early Middle Ages there was little trade. 
People did not often buy anything outside their own villages. 
This narrowness had helped the growth of feudalism.^ The 
Roman roads and bridges had fallen into decay, robbers 
were numerous, and the prince of each little region taxed 
goods taken across his lands. If the people had any scanty 
savings, they hid the money instead of using it in trade. 
During the later centuries of the Roman Empire, people 
were sinking deep in ignorance and poverty. Hence they 
wanted less and were less able to buy what they wished. 
The German invasions had put a new ruling race over all 


iSee pp. 255-262. 
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Western Europe.^ These Germans were rude people, almost 
savages, and their wants were few. Hence there was very 
little demand or ability to pay for an^d^hing more than the 
barest necessities of life, coarse food, rude clothing, and a 
hovel to live in. 

But even during the darkest centuries commerce did not Commerce 
wholly stop. The church needed imported cloths and 
spices for its semdces, and the nobles used a few imported 
articles of luxury. The Venetians carried on some trade 
between the East and the West as early as 800 a.d. But 
the Crusades really made this trade. 

The West wanted the articles of luxury which came The trade 
from the East, such as spices, perfumes, precious stones, routes and 
carpets, tapestry, and fine cloth. These came largely from 
India by way of the Mohammedan states of Western Asia. commerce 
The people of India wanted very little from the West except 
horses and weapons. Hence much gold and silver had to be 
sent eastward. The eastern goods were bought from the 
Mohammedans and taken home by the European merchants, 
mainly Italians from Venice and Genoa.- They then were 
carried up into France or Germany, where great fairs were 
held. To these fairs came merchants from the North who 
traded their produce for the goods of the East and South. 

The most famous of these fairs were those of the county of 
Champagne in eastern France. In the later Middle Ages 
the Italian sailors grew bolder. -Fleets from Venice and 
Genoa sailed out into the Atlantic Ocean and reached 
England and North Germany by sea. 

The North was the great producer of raw materials such 
as grain, wool, hides, tallow, pitch, timber, and furs. These 
products were traded for the manufactured goods and 
spices of the East and South. After 1200 a.d., many 
important towns grew up in Germany. Northern cities, 
led by Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, Cologne, Magdeburg, 
and Danzig, formed the great Hanseatic League, which at 

iSee pp. 223-230. ^See p. 407. 
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The the time of its greatest strength (1350-1500) included 

eighty-five cities. It had its own parliament, its own 
money, and its fleets and armies. It had tremendous 
influence even outside Germany. The king of Denmark 
was defeated by the League and forced to submit to it. 

GROWTH OF THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS 
During the German invasions all the Roman cities 
declined in population and many actually disappeared. 
The Germans for the most part settled in the country and 
were slow to acquire any taste for town life. At that time 
farmers did not go to town to buy clothes or shoes. They 



A medieval fair 


usually made such articles at home, leaving little work for 
weavers, tailors, or shoemakers to do. Thus, as nearly 
everyone had to get his living by farming, there could 
be very few towns and those that did exist remained small. 
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But during the feudal age many people sought the 
protection of the town walls. New settlements, too, grew 
up near monasteries, cathedrals, and castles, or at favorite 
river crossings. Gradually people prospered and wanted 



better houses, clothing, and shoes. To make them, certain 
men gave all their time to such trades as weaving and 
shoemaking, earning their living by them instead of by 
farming, and so the towns slowly increased in size. 

Most medieval towns were very small in comparison 
with ours of today. There were only a few with more than 
five or six thousand people. Usually they were governed 
by a near-by nobleman or sometimes by a bishop or abbot. 
The lord of the town regarded the people as his serfs, as 
most of them legally were. Hence he laid heavy taxes on 
them when he wished and sometimes tried to keep them 
from moving about freely to trade. The nobles and the towns- 
men were natural enemies. The noble despised and hated 
those who by hard work made good profits from trade. 
He usually robbed them if he could. In France and England, 
where strong kings ruled, this was not often possible, 
but in Germany many knights, called “robber knights,”^ 
made a business of attacking merchants, even when they 
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See p. 382. 
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Freedom 
by revolts 


traveled in armed companies. They swooped down on 
the unlucky travelers like birds of prey, and robbed and 
murdered them or carried them off captives to be chained 



From an old print. 

A CARAVAN OF MEDIEVAL MERCHANTS 


up in some dark dungeon until heavy ransoms were paid. 

As the towns prospered, they resented the attitude of 
the nobles, especially the way their own lords treated them. 
Then began a series of struggles for liberty much like the 
struggles of those modem nations which have worked and 
fought to overthrow absolute monarchy. 

During the two hundred years from 1050 to 1250 there 
were many open revolts. Only after the hardest struggles 
did they succeed. Often the first revolts were put down and 
cmel revenge was taken on the leaders. Many a brave 
townsman died under torture in the castle dungeons. But 
if the revolt succeeded, the lord was obliged to grant a charter 
giving the townspeople the right to govern themselves. 
Cities that won full independence were called communes. 
There were many in Italy and some in the southern and 
western parts of Prance. Many German communes were 
set up after the fall of the Hohenstaufen kings. But where 
the kings were strong (as in England and in northern and 
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central France), they did not allow their towns to become 
fully independent. 

It was much easier and more common for the towns- 
people to buy their freedom than to extort it by force. 
Many lords and even kings were quite willing to grant 
charters limiting their right to tax the people and giving 
much self-government in return for liberal gifts of money. 
Many such grants to towns were made by nobles trying to 
raise money to go on the Crusades."^ Such towns did not 
get full independence, as did the communes, but they did 
get considerable liberty. This was the common way in 
England, where the king did not allow communes to be set up. 

Many intelligent kings and lords granted charters to 
towns of their own free will. They saw that contented 



TOWNSMEN IN REVOLT AGAINST THE NOBLE’S OPPRESSION 


people made a prosperous town. Such a town would attract 
more people to come there to live. It was worth while for 
a lord to promise low taxes and some liberty to get more 
people to pay taxes. In this way he would get more money 

1 King Richard I of England granted many such charters just before he 
started on the Third Crusade. 
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in the eiul and kwp hi^ cuutn il over the town. This method 

was (jftcii iisi-d hy tlic kings uf France. 

Town charltTj; varif<l grently, but they limited the lord s 
riglii to tax, soinetiines iorbirkling it, and provided that the 



THE WALLS OF ROTHENBVRG, GERMANY, 


townspeople have their own officers and their own courts. 
At the head of the town government was the mayor or 
biirgomaster assisted by a council of aldermen, usually 
the chief members of the merchant guild. Often these 
officers had the sole right to collect the taxes owed to the 
king or lord. 

Before the charter was issued the leading merchants^ 
of the town had usually formed a guild or association to 
help one another. The lord generally agreed to allow none 
but members to buy or sell anything within the town 

^ The term “merchant** had a broader meaning in the Middle Ages than 
it has now. A medieval merchant manufactured and sold instead of merely 
selling what others had made, as do most merchants 'of today. 
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without the consent of the guild members. The English 
kings often added that they should be free from all tolls 
anywhere in England. The members were engaged both in 
making and in selling goods. Membership was not limited 


to any one trade. A merchant guild was very much like a 
fraternal order of today. Members had their social meet- 
ings and feasts as well as their business meetings. They 
helped any of their brethren who might be in trouble. But 
the merchants often refused to admit the laborers to mem- 
bership in the guilds or to give them any share in the 
town government. As years went by, the merchant guilds 
became more and more like the employers’ or manufacturers’ 
associations of today. 
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Graduallv, after 1300 a.d., the workmen in the different 
iradi. -! bei^an to form guilds of their own. Usttally there was 
one of these craft guilds for each trade, such as weaving or 
slKiernriking. The merchant guilds resisted these new 
organizations, and there were many struggles much like 
those of today between capitalists and laborers. After a 
long conflict the merchant guilds were defeated and forced 
to allow the craft guilds their share of inHuence and power. 
In England such a conflict did not take place, for there the 
merchant guilds split into different craft ^^ilds. 

The craft guilds looked after the activities of their craft, 
seeing to it that the work was well done, and carefully 
regulating hours and conditions of labor. Membership was 
tisually gained by passing through the three grades : appren- 
tice, jotiriieyman, and master. First, one had to serve as 



From an old German print 


A GCILP MASTER INSTRUCTING A JOURNEYMAN AND AN 
APPRENTICE 

an apprentice without pay for a temi of years in order to 
learn the trade. Then one might become a journeyman 
and work for regular wages. Finally, when the journey- 
man showed enough skill, he might be advanced to full 
membership as master, and he might set up a shop of his 
own. As the work was nearly all done in the homes of the 
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craftsmen, there was far less difference of position between 
master and jotimeyman than there now is between employer 
and employed in the modem factory. Besides regulating 
the work, the craft guilds had also their social and fraternal 
features. 

In many respects the craft guilds were similar to the 
trade unions of today. They tried to make it hard to leam 
the trade. They were careful not to do any work that ought 
to be done by a member of another craft; for example, a 
shoemaker would not repair old shoes; that was for a cobbler 
to do. Their rules regarding the quality of the work some- 
times lessened the amount done by each workman. The 
guilds helped the brethren and their families when in need, 
thus providing a sort of insurance similar to that of some 
trade unions today. 

Life in the towns was quite different from that in the 
country. The descendants of serfs who had lived in the 
country in rude one-room huts with no windows and had 
often gone cold and hungry through the winters, might 
live in the towns in comfortable and even luxurious homes 
and have plenty of good food. Not all the townspeople 
lived so well, but it is probable that very few fared as 
badly as the serfs in the country. Many towns were rich 
enough to build imposing town halls and cathedrals and to 
spend large sums on public festivals and shows. 

In many ways, however, medieval town life seems to us 
very cmde. As a protection from attack it was necessary 
to have high stone walls around the town. That caused 
the builders of the town to make its area as small as possible. 
Hence the streets were dark and narrow, often only eight 
to twelve feet wide, and they had no pavements, no sewers, 
and no lights. Filth beyond description often lay deep in 
the streets, for garbage was thrown out of the windows. 
Troops of swine roamed about at will. The people crowded 
within the walls of a prosperous town fell easy prey to epi- 
demics of disease. There was no regular police force or 
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fire department, and so each citizen had to take Ins turn at 
watchinji. Prosperous merchants dared not leave their 
homes at night without tlieir arms and some stout servants 



A TOWN STREET IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


to help beat off robbers. There was often much poverty 
and misery among the poorer people. They lived in one- 
story huts of wood plastered with mud, crowded together 
in the back lanes. 

Passing along almost any street one could see the crafts- 
men at work in the shops, A merchant in those days was 
only a successful craftsman who employed several laborers. 
He would stop his work now and then to sell some goods. 
His shop was the front room of his home. The second- 
story front room usually projected over the edge of the 
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ground floor. Often beneath this projection a large window 
shutter was let down in front of the house to form a counter. 
Here some goods were placed on sale. Men in the same 
trade usually lived in the same street. Great signs pictured 
what each shop had to sell. 

Goods were made almost wholly by hand. Usually each 
man made an entire article himself and took much pride in 
his finished work. The working day lasted from sunrise to 
sunset, but there were frequent holidays. When work 
was steady a skilled workman's wage was enough to provide 
for his family fairly well. 

Besides shops where goods were made and sold, the larger 
towns had a number of finer shops concerned chiefly with 
selling goods made elsewhere, often abroad. Such goods 
were hardware, spices, and silks. Somewhere near the 
center of the town was usually a large open space where a 
market was held once a week. Some merchants had wooden 
sheds or booths for their goods, others sold in the open. 

The rise of the towns not only hastened the decline of 
feudalism but marked the beginning of democracy in 
national government. The townsmen rose from the mass 
of peasants and became a separate class together with the 
higher classes of clergy and nobles. Kings were glad to 
consult with the owners of such wealth, and so in England 
the kings asked the townsmen to send representatives to 
the Parliament and in France to the Estates-General. For 
hundreds of years the people of this newly risen class looked 
down on the classes below them with contempt. Yet their 
rise was the entering wedge in the destruction of the 
absolute power of the kings. When townspeople were 
admitted to a partnership in the government, the lower 
classes were sure to get a share later. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why was there so little trade in the early Middle Ages? 
(2) What routes did trade follow? What were tiae chief articles 
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of trade? (i) What countries and cities profited most by ^ this 
growing trade? Why? (4) What grievances did the me^eval 
townspcofile have against their lords? Compare these with the 
grievances c»f the Anu^rican people before their War for Inde- 
pendence, (5) Wimt methods did the townspeople use to win 
freedom? Wliich succeeded best? Why? (6) Why were intelli- 
gent lords and kings often quite willing to grant charters of liberty 
to towiispef.pk? (7) Describe the merchant guilds of the medieval 
towns. What did they do for their members? Compare them 
with the chamljers of commerce in American towns, or to 
gnjccrs’ dr^’-goods merchants’ associations of today. (8) What 
did tlie craft guilds do for their members and for the public? In 
what respects were they like and unlike the labor unions of today? 
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THE UNION OF FEUDAL STATES TO 
FORM FRANCE 

GROWTH OF FRANCE UNDER THE CAPETIAN RINGS 

The Crusades, the rise of commerce, and the growth of 
the towns were strong forces leading to the decline of 
feudalism. But the rise of the great national states with 
their kings in full control was an even stronger force. One 
of the most important was France. 

After Charlemagne’s empire finally broke up (887 a.d.)/ 
the feudal nobles took control of the western part. In 987 
they elected as king one of their number, Hugh Capet. His^ 
descendants reigned in France for over eight hundred 
years. The new king was count of Paris and had under his 
own actual rule a region in north-central France including 
the cities of Paris and Orleans. This was called the royal 
domain. Over the rest of France the king was merely a 
feudal overlord. He could not call on the subjects of the 
great nobles for war service nor could he tax them.^ 
For soldiers he had to depend mainly on knights from his 
own domain. 

iSee p. 238. 

2 If the king invited the great nobles, his vassals, to come to a fine 
Christmas dinner, they would probably come with many followers. But 
if he wanted their help to fight a hard campaign, most of them were likely 
to refuse. 
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Ah.iut loso A.U. t!ie kmg oC France had far less power over 
the pw.jilc .>r France than had the emperor m Germany 
over the German pe* <ple. France was divided among a host 
(if feudal princes almost wholly independent, while the 
German empen ’r niie'l the Gunnan nobles with a heavy hand. 
Yet tw<t hunilred and fifty years later France was atoost 
wholly united under strong kings and Gennany was divided.^ 
The reasons for this wore these: (i) The clergy of France 
lidped the kings to obtain more power and subdue the 
r.nbles, and seldom quarreled with the kings as did those of 
Gennany. (2) The nobles gradually lost their right to elect 
the king because, for three hundred years after 987 a.d., 
each Capeiian king had a son ready to take his father’s 
pilacc. For two hundred years the new king was always 
chosen and crowned before his father’s death. Several 
German royal families died out in that time, thus giving the 
nobles a chance to elect a king. (3) Most French kings 
stayed at home and attended strictly to the business of 
governing well, klost German kings went on expeditions to 
Italy, which lessened their power at home. (4) The French 
kings steadily added to their royal domains until at last they 
won direct control over most of Prance and forced the nobles 
of the rest of the country to recognize their authority. The 
German kings gave away their lands to knights who would 
follow them to Italy, and so lost their domains. 

At first the French kings gained little power. Even 
near Paris the nobles built castles from which they went 
forth to rob and murder the helpless peasant, merchant, or 
churchman. The king himself was likely to be carried off 
and held for ransom if he went from Paris to Orleans with- 
out a strong guard. But Louis VI (1108-1137) conquered 
these robber nobles and made life and property safe in 
France. 

The next hundred years were taken up mainly by struggles 
with the kings of England who held Normandy and most of 

iSee pi>, 287-288. 
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GROWTH OF THE DOMAIN OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE FROM 987 TO I3I4 

western France. Henry H of England possessed about ten 
times as much soil in France as did the French king. He 
might well hope to make himself king of France as well 
as of England, 

As long as Henry and his great warrior son, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, lived, the French kings could make no head- 
way. But France now had a great leader, King Philip II, 
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called Au^u^lus. A cniuenipr)rary has pictured him as 
“a well-knit, handsninc man, of agreeable face and :mddy 
complexion, I'lving good cheer, generous to his friends, 
far-seeing, and obstinate in his resolution.” He was 
cautious, clever, and unscrupulous. _ Though by no means 
without braver}’, he ijrefcrrcd to win by trickery. He is 
III )t a tyjie to admire, but he must be respected as the great 
builder of the French kiitgdom. 

Philip was helped in his aims by the constant quarrels 
between King Heuty’ and his sons, among whom Henry 
had divided his French possessions.^ But it was not until 
Henrv’s son John became king of England that the great 
opprirtunity came. John made enemies right and left. 
He broke the feudal laws until nearly everyone hated him. 
Philip summoned John to court, and when he did not 
come, declared his fiefs in Prance forfeited.^ With a loyal 
army Philip seized all the lands in northern France held by 
the cowardly King John and added them to the royal 
domain. Only the English lands in the southwestern 
part of France were left in English control. John came 
back after a few years to try to regain his fiefs, but 
the French people were now stirred by national patriotism. 
Townsmen and nobles rallied to Philip s banner, and John 
was utterly defeated at the battle of Bouvines (1214 a.d.). 

Later Philip II won other lands in the south and the 
royal domain reached from the Channel on the north to 
the Mediterranean on the south. Philip had started out as 
direct ruler of only about one-twelfth of France. Just before 
his death he ruled one-half of France directly as his domain. 

The successors of Philip II continued to win more land. 
One of them married the heiress of the kingdom of Navarre 

iThe story of John’s rebellion against his brother. King Richard, is told 
in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

2john carried off and mairied a lady who was engaged to marry one of 
his vassals in. western France. The injured noble appealed to Philip for 
justice according to feudal custom (see p. 251). The forfeiture of John’s 
fiefs was also feudal custom. It was not as king of England but as count 
of Poitou, and therefore vassal of Philip, that John was summoned. 
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and the county of Champagne, thus adding these states to 
the royal domain. By 1328 a.d. there were left in Prance 
only a few powerful independent nobles. The king ruled 
directly about two-thirds of the country. 

While the kings were winning more land, they saw the 
need of giving the people better government than the nobles 
had provided. Philip II set a special officer over each 
district of his domain to see that the laws were obeyed and 
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that justice was done, and also to make sure that the taxes 
were collected and paid into the king’s treasury. Louis IX 
devoted himself to governing well and making the French 
people respect the king. His reputation for justice was 
such that he was called St. Louis. The discontented took 
their disputes to the king’s courts rather than to those of 
the nobles. Thus the royal power was extended over all 
France. Louis forbade private war and trial by battle in 
his domains and tried in many other ways to make his 
people more prosperous. 

Philip IV, called the Fair, made the system of government 
still better. To pay his officers and the professional soldiers, 
whom he preferred to the feudal knights, he arranged a 
system of taxation levied even upon the clergy. 


Work of 
St. Louis, 
king of 
France 



,V|2 I'NKIX fiF FEUDAL STATES TO FORM FRANCE 

Xunc lii these changes in gnvemincnt gave more power 
to the people. The kings tocjk great pains to keep the 
fullest oontr. >I of all gf A-oniment officers. But most of the 
people were so glad to have civil wars stopped, the nobles 
subdued, and the property of the non-noble classes made 
safer, that they welo »med the rise of the absolute monarchy. 
The feudal Innls lost nearly all powers of government except 
over their serfs. Even the serfs gained greatly because the 
king seldom permitted wars.‘ But the lesser vassals, the 
freemen, and the townspeople were the greatest gainers by 
tins rise of absolutism. Thus during the Middle Ages the 
French people came tt.) trust the king and his officers to gov- 
ern well and protect their liberty from the lawless nobles. 

This attitude of the French people is well shown by the 
historj' of the Estates-General, which at first was much 
like the English Parliament. Earlier kings had sometimes 
consulted with the great nobles and the clergy according to 
feudal custom. The taxation by Philip IV had led to a 
quarrel with the pope. The king wished to show that he 
had the support of the people, and so in 1302 he had the 
chief towns of France send representatives to meet with 
the clergy and nobles. This gathering was called the 
Estates-General. The clergy were called the First Estate, 
the nobles the Second Estate, and the representatives of 
the towns the Third Estate. Twice more Philip IV called 
together thejieople’s representatives. In 1314 he obtained 
their consent to a tax to be paid by the townspeople.* 
Later kings followed his example and used the Estates- 
General once in a while to make taxes easier to collect. 
But they never allowed it to become as strong as the king, 
or a real partner in the government. After the Middle 

iSee p. 252-253- 

»The nearly absolute power of Pbilip IV is also shown, by his success 
in securing the arrest anh condemnLation of the Templars in France and 
elsewhere (see p. 321). In fact, the year 1305 marks the beginning of that 
period in the history of papacy called the " Babylonian Captivity,” when 
the popes were Frenchmen residing in Prance and largely subject to the 
influence of the French kings (see pp. 39 t- 392 ). 
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Ages it had very few meetings. We shall see that in 
England Parliament had a very different history. 

SUGGESTED QUKSTTONS 

(i) By what methods did the early Capetian kings get the better 
of the feudal nobles? (2) Why was the power of the English kings 
of the twelfth century more dangerous to the Capetian kings than 
that of any of the nobles? (3) How did Philip II get the better of 
King John of England? What important results did this have? 
*(4) How did Louis IX and Philip IV improve the system of 
government? How did these changes increase the royal power? 

R^ERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 194-218; 
Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History, 3 11-324. 

Histories. Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 54-63, 73-107, 
best reference of moderate length. Bemont and LIonod, Medieval 
Europe, 391-444; Munro, The Middle Ages, jgj-i2y2, chaps, xvi 
and xxiii; Davis, A History of France, 36-63, 81-85, are also good. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

How the early French kings worked to subdue the feudal 
lords. Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 196-205. 

The life of Philip Augustus, Dunn Pattison, Leading Figures 
in European History, 87-113. 

The personality of King Louis IX. Cornish, Chivalry, 142-149; 
Munro and Sellery, Medieval Civilization, 366-375, 491-523; 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 213-218; Ogg, Source 
Book of Medieval History, 3 11-324. 

THE UNION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE UNDER 
STRONG KINGS AND THE BEGINNINGS OP 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 

The study of Germany and France so far has helped to 
show that it was better for the common people to have one 
strong government than many weak onesd The history of 


iSee pp. 275. 288, 337-33S. 
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England shows this even better. England was earlier 
united under strong kings, and also, the English people won 
a greater share in their government than any other people 
in Europe succeeded in doing. 

Like France, England had been a part of the Roman 
Empire and had been invaded and taken by Germanic 
tribes. This conquest by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
required about one hundred and fifty years (to about 
600 A.D.), but it was very thorough. German speech and 
customs ruled all Britain except in the north and west. 
This was quite different from Prance, where the German 
invaders were fewer in number than the natives and 
adopted their language and most of their customs J 

In England the Anglo-Saxons set up many little states, 
one for each petty tribe. Gradually the larger states 
conquered their neighbors until at last the king of Wessex, 
or the West Saxons, reigned over the whole land (about 


^See p. 227. 
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800 A.D.). Then the Danes landed on the east of Wessex, 
took the coast lands, and threatened the entire islandd 
King Alfred the Great (871-901) succeeded in checking 
the Danes and began to reconquer that part of England 
which they occupied. He reformed the army, built many 



forts, and prepared a fleet to fight the Danes on the water. 
He also drew up many new laws and established schools 
for his people.^ Alfred's successors made the Danes a part 
of their kingdom. The kings of Wessex became kings of 
Anglo-Saxon England. The Danish invasions had wiped 
out the old tribal states and paved the way for the real 
union of all the people into one national kingdom. 

Other influences had helped in this work, especially that 
of the clergy. Missionaries had slowly converted the 
heathen Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. As in Prance, the 
clergy wished to put an end to disorder and civil wars. 
Hence they used their great influence to have all the land 
united under one king. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

The event which united England was the Norman 
Conquest (1066). Before this, England was ruled by 
King Edward, known as Edward the Confessor because of 
his piety. He had lived long in Normandy and encouraged 
a great peaceful invasion by the Normans. The Saxons 

iThe Danish invasions of England were part of the great wave of 
Norse invasion that broke over Western Europe in the ninth century. 
The invaders were known as Northmen on the Continent and as Danes 
in England. See pp. 239-243. 

2See p. 297. 
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were jealous of them, and there was much strife between 
the Xonnan an.l Saxon factions at th.e English court. _ At 
Edward ’s death, Earl Harold, leader of the Saxon faction, 
was made king. But Dulce William of Normandy claimed 

the 

Williatn was the ablest ruler of his time. Left an orphan 
at ten years of age, he had narrow escapes from death^ at 
the haials of rebellious nobles. “Surrounded by appalling 
dangers, compelled to face difficulties which would have 
crushed other mend’ his wits were sharpened and his courage 
tested by every trial. Pie grew up a quiet and self-reliant 
man. Plis giant body was topped by mighty shoulders, and 
it was said that no man in his army could bend his bow. 
No ruler had better control over men. At twenty years of 
age he had crushed the arrogant nobles of Normandy, 
extended the boundaries of his duchy, and then looked about 
for more chances for conquest. Harold’s coronation^ gave 
him his opportunity. He presented to Harold his claim to 
the throne and, when Harold spumed it, gathered an army 
to invade England. 

Harold was forced to meet two invasions at almost the 
same time. First an army from Norwa}^ in alliance with 
William, landed in the northeast in September. Harold 
had allowed most of his farmer militia to go home for the 
harvest, leaving him only a few men to guard the southern 
shore against Duke William. With these he hurried north- 
ward and defeated the Norwegians at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. 

Meanwhile the Normans had landed in the south. 
King Harold ’s soldiers were worn out, but he marched them 
back in haste, calling on all the nobles for help. Those of 
the north hung back and left the work of defense to the 
south. Harold gathered his motley forces on the hill of 

1 William claimed that the crown of England had been promised him 
by Edward the Confessor, William's cousin. He also claimed that Harold 
had sworn to support him as successor of Edward in return for assistance 
when Harold had been captured and held for ransom by a Norman noble. 
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Senlac, near Hastings, and waited for the Normans to attack. 
The English fought bravely, especially Harold’s house 
guards, who swung their great two-handed battle-axes with 



From tho Bayeux tapestry 
THE LANDING OF THE NORMANS 


fearful results. The heavy-armed Norman cavalry charged 
up the hill again and again but could not break the wall of 
shields manned by Harold's guards. Nearly all day the 
battle raged, and the Normans seemed defeated. About 
three o’clock William ordered his troops to pretend a retreat 
and thus tempted the raw English soldiers to rush down 
the hill in pursuit. Then he turned and rode them down 
while they were in disorder. Harold’s guards still held 
their ground, but at last the Norman archers by their hail 
of arrows did what the horsemen could not do. Harold 



fell with an arrow through his eye. The Normans closed in, 
and Harold’s guards died around his body. 

The battle of Senlac made William lord of England. 
He pushed on to London, secured his election to the throne, 
and was soon crowned king. During the next few years he 
conquered the whole country. 
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KEKri.TS OF THE XORMAX CONQUEST 

The Xoniian Cnnciuest was a great event in the history 
of Ep.glund. Never since has a foreign force conquered the 
island. The Normans won mainly because they were^better 
prepared to fight and better organized. This organization 
they bnjught into England. 

William the Conqueror found Anglo-Saxon England 
divided into shires, or counties as the Normans called them, 
each under a shire-reeve, now called a sheriff. Each shire 
was divided into subdivisions called hundreds, and each 
hundred into townships or villages. Most of these last 
were, by 1066, much like the manors of the Continent. 
But the hundred had its court meeting once a month. This 
court wiis composed of the landowners or their deputies, 
the leading man of the hundred, the priest, and four other 
representative men of each village in the hundred. The 
court not only settled disputes but dealt with many ques- 
tions of local government. Each shire also had its court 
meeting about twice a year, made up of about the same 
persons as the hundred courts and dealing with the more 
impoitant questions. In these courts the English people 
had managed their own local government for many centuries 
quite free from interference by their kings. Thus repre- 
sentativ'e government had started in England. 

William I appointed the sheriffs and gave them more 
power in order to connect the local and central governments 
and to make sure that the national laws were better obeyed. 
But he made little change in the old shire and hundred 
courts which trained the people to govern themselves. 

The chief result of the Norman Conquest was that King 
William I not only united the land but made himself 
almost an absolute monarch. He introduced feudalism, it 
is true, but in four respects it was quite different from feu- 
dalism on the Continent : (i) William gave out the conquered 


iSee pp. 257-262. 
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lands to his nobles, but scattered their holdings and thus 
made it dilEcult for them to revolt against him. (2) He 
allowed no great nobleman to control a shire, as was common 


erum:- fi cap?^ucfiR^ 
fme -parerro^ tifx£ 

A PASSAGE FROM THE “DOMESDAY BOOK” ^ 

on the Continent. (3) He had all the freemen in the land 
swear to be loyal to him, first of all. Thus the barons could 
not easily get backing for a revolt against the king.^ 
(4) Above all, Edng William I was supreme in England. 

That William’s power was great is shown by the census 
he had taken. Officers were sent throughout the realm to 
learn how many people there were, how rich they were, and 
what taxes they could pay. These facts were recorded in 
what is known as the Domesday Book, Probably no other 
ruler in Europe could at that time have forced his people 
to give him such facts about their private business. 

Many Normans came over to England to live. They 
were progressive and wide-awake, and helped build up the 
country. At first there was very bitter feeling between 
them and the native Saxons. Gradually, however, they 
began to be more friendly and to intermarry. The English 
language grew out of a combination of the Norman-French 
and the Anglo-Saxon. Most of the common words in 
English of Latin origin came in through the Norman-French. 

^Translation: If any man shall break the king’s peace given by hand or 
seal, and he slay the man to whom peace was given, both his life and lands 
shall be in the king’s power if he be captured, but if not taken he shall be 
held an outlaw by all, and if anyone shall be able to slay him, he shall have his 
spoils by law. If any stranger wishing to remain in Oxford and having a 
house with no kin shall finish his life there, the king shall have what he leaves. 

sSee pp. 248-252. 
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In fi'R'ii-'n policv the Xonnan Conquest had important 
results. The ui.iu'n of England and Normandy under the 
same ridiT wris dangerous to the French kings. Naturally 
they trk'il to weaken and overcome their most powerful 
vassal, the English king, and drive him from France.^ Thus 
arose the enmity between England and France which 
lasted almost to the present time. 

THE WORK OF HENRY II 

Under William’s sons there were quarrels between king 
and nobles and between king and clergy. ^ Expeditions to 
Normandy were frequent. The great nobles tried to win 
their independence but failed. Then for many years two 
claimants fought for the crown and the whole country was 
devastated by a long, dreadful civil war (nss-nss)- The 
nobles built many castles without right, and robbed and 
tortured people who had valuables. The wars were cruel 
beyond belief. England fell back into a state of feud al 
anarchy similar to that on the Continent in the tenth 
centiuy.* 

Finally Henry, great-grandson of William I and already 
count of Anjou, became king (1154).'* This young man of 
twenty-one was anything but kingly in appearance. “ Henry 
was tawny-haired, round-headed, and freckled, with large 
flashing grey eyes, thick-set and coarse of frame, of the 
bulldog build, a plebeian type of man. He was utterly 
indifferent to dress, to food and drink, and to all the 
shows of kingship. So restless and active was he that he 
seldom slept two nights in succession in the same bed. He 
was a passionate sportsman but one who never let sport 
interfere with business. He knew something about almost 

^See p. 340. 

sThe investiture question was fought out and settled in nearly the same 
way as in Germany, but it did not greatly weaken the royal power. See 
pp. 280-281. 

»It was worse than the state of affairs after the fall of the Hohenstaufen 
kings in Germany. See pp. 287-288. 

<See pp. 338-339- 
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everything and was always learning more. He was a firm 
friend but a good hater, proud and unforgiving, and given to 
such frightful outbursts of passion that he would fling him- 
self on the floor and gnaw the rushes which then did duty for 
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a carpet.” Henry was such a traveler that he all but wore 
out his officers. No rebellious baron could feel safe from a 
visit or attack by his king. He might feel sure the king 
was in Normandy and yet find him at the castle gate with 
an English army at his heels. 

To rule over half of France as well as England was a task Reforms 
to try even Henry II, but he succeeded remarkably well, 

First he tore down the castles of rebellious nobles and forced 
them to obey him. Then he set up a good system of 
government. He chose skilled advisers and judges, some 
of whom he sent out regularly to hold the king's court in 
nearly every cotuity and decide all sorts of important law- 
suits. Now people no longer had to follow the kjn g about 
to obtain decisions."*""*TEe king’s judges brought the courts 
to the people and so enabled them to receive justice more 
quickly and more cheaply. '/On their trips through the 
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country the jinlf'es used the same rules and customs, thus 
introducinfi a conunun system of larv throughout the realm. 
This was the beginning of what is called the “common 
law.” Law students of England and the United States still 
study its jirinciples, and our own system of law is largely 

based on it. r i 

Henry II also introduced new methods of deciding law- 
suits. Robber>' and murder were very common, for there 
were no regular policemen to arrest, or officers to convict, 
offenders. In 1 166 a.d. Henry 11 ordered twelve men from 
each hundred and four from each village in the hundred to^be 
called together regularly and required under oath to give 
the names of all persons in their neighborhood whom they 
suspected of robbery or murder. The persons thus accused 
were to be arrested and tried by the ordeal of water.^ If the 
accused failed in the ordeal — that is, was declared guilty— he 
was severely punished. Usually an arm or a leg was cut 
off. Anyone reported as a very disreputable character had 
to leave the country even if he succeeded in the ordeal. 
The king’s judges on their trips were ordered to inquire 
carefully into all serious crimes. These groups of neighbors 
who gave the names of suspected persons are the earliest 
form of the grand jury. But they were expected to give 
evidence, not merely to consider what was put before them 
by the public prosecutor as does the grand jury of today. 
Gradually during the thirteenth century it became cus- 
tomary to allow another set of jurors to decide the guilt or 
innocence of accused persons, and trial by jury took the 
place of trial by ordeal. 

Henry II also introduced a trial jury to decide certain 
disputes about the possession or ownership of land. In 

iln the ordeal of cold water the procedure was as follows: First, the 
accused person went through long religious ceremonies in_ which he had to 
swear that he was quite innocent of the offense. Then his arms were tied 
and his ankles also and he was let down into a lake or stream. If he floated 
he was guilty; if he sank he was innocent. The theory was that the pure 
water would refuse to receive the body of the perjured wretch. It was 
based on the idea that God would see justice done. 
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such disputes it had been difficult to obtain justice, because 
a decision was usually reached by judicial combat. The 
parties to the case, or their hired fighters, fought before the 
court, and the victor received the land. Henry II enabled 
a freeman whose ownership was disputed or who was driven 
from his land to get a decision by a jury of honest men of 
the neighborhood. Their sworn statement as to who was 
in the right was accepted and the decision carried out at 
once by the king’s officers. 

Later, juries similar to these were introduced to decide 
other kinds of lawsuits. Such juries could not always have 
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actual first-hand information of the facts, but depended 
more and more on other men who appeared before them 
as witnesses in the modem sense. From these small 
beginnings grew the modem jury system, which helped to 
train the people in self-government and to safeguard their 
liberties from injustice and tyranny. 

While the king was making these reforms, he had a bitter 
quarrel with the archbishop of Canterbury and many of the 
clergy, regarding their position and powers. Henry would 
13 
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h'r. Lav,- Uk: dcry\’ independent of him. The quarrel 
,lru' /ed <.n for many years tuitil the archbishop Thomas 
IL.Jliet, v.-as murdered by some of the king’s followers. 
Tl.d :m-ne,l liic neople against the king and caused Becket 
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to be regarded as a saint, to whose shrine at Canterbury 
pilgrims came from far and near. The king had to grant 
some of the demands Becket had made. As late as 1500 
the English clergy cotdd be tried only bj'' the church courts. 

In the fifth century Ireland had been won to Christianity 
by missionaries under the leadership of St. Patrick. In the 
following centuries its monasteries became important seats 
of learning. But the Irish people remained under their 
tribal government and were not united under a strong king. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the Northmen won a 
foothold in Ireland, and the first cities, including Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick, were founded by them.’- 

King Henry II allowed many Norman adventurers to go 
to Ireland and build castles and hold the people in subjection. 
Later Henry liimseT went over in the hope of becoming the 
real ruler of Ireland. He succeeded in the first of these 
undertakings, but for over three centuries English control 
■was effective only in a strip on the east shore called the 
English Pale, with Dublin as its center. The rest of Ireland 
■was ruled by the Irish clan or tribal chieftains, who followed 


J-See p. 241. 
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their own laws, and were only occasionally interfered with 
by Norman barons who had some castles scattered over 
the island. There was much civil war and disorder, but 
until the sixteenth century the Irish people remained free 
from actual conquest, 

THE BEGINNINGS OP REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

The French wars were continued by Henry’s son, Reign of 
Richard I (the Lion-Hearted), famous as a crusaderd i 

Though Richard stayed in England only about six months 
of his eleven years’ reign, the system of government estab- 
lished by his father continued to keep England in order. 



Prom a-n efBgy at Fontevraxilt, Franca 
SEAL OF RICHARD I RICHARD I 

By 1200, the English nobles found that they could not hope 
to rule their own separate states as the nobles in Germany 
were doingd 

They began to see that it was best to join the clergy and 
townspeople and force the king' to make them partners in 

1 See pp. 319-320. aSee pp, 286-288. 
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trrA'ernmcnt. Most of the time after this the nobles led 

ttcwrition tl,u tine «ll, this new object m view 
nod 'o helprf to build up a s>-slem ot repnssentation m 

Parliament. ^ 

Tlie first long step in this direction was the winning ^ 

Great Charter, the most important event of 
reign (1215). For many years the king had abused his 
power. He had levied outrageous taxes, impressed the 
nobles, and robbed both rich and poor. Foimerly the 
clergy and common people had fought for the king when 
the nobles rebelled. Now not only the nobles, but the 
clergj-. the merchants of the towns, and the freemen of the 
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whole land were enraged by John’s treatment of them. 
In September, 1214, the king returned from France after a 
disastrous defeat in war'' and demanded a large sum of 
money from the nobles. They refused and prepared to 
fight. 

iThe story of two less important events of his reign has already been 
told. See pp. 284 and 340. 
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During the following winter King John tried to persuade 
the clergy and people to help him crush the threatened 
rebellion, but in vain. In the spring the nobles sent him 



From The Story of Old Europe and Y ouna America 
KING JOHN SIGNING THE MAGNA CARTA AT RUNNYMEDE 

their demands in writing. King John refused to yield. 
The army of the nobles then advanced to London, where the 
citizens welcomed them. Archbishop Langton^ and the 
clergy favored them. The king saw that none but his hired 
soldiers would fight for him and they were too few in number. 
It is said that at one time only seven knights remained his 
followers. At last he decided to 3deld. His friends arranged 
a meeting for June 1 5 , 1 2 1 5 , at a meadow called Runnymede, 
near Windsor. There came a host of barons all well armed. 
With the king were only a few of the great churchmen and 


‘See p. 284-285. 
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wLm \:vA advised him to make peace with 

Krjifeci There Kin- John affixed his seal to the treaty 
tliat hed htini <lni\vtiui), and swore to observe its provisions. 

T!i:s (In ‘at Tharter, Magna Carta, was extorted from 
an iumvilling king by a united nation. The barons led, and 
lictxv a Tiiainrilv of its pnAasions were favorable to them, 
but tile charter ]>roniiscd greater liberty to all classes of the 
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A LINE FROM THE MAGNA CARTA 
** Tu po . it f* v. ri ix’c zHU C) no one will we deny or defer right or justice. 


pvopic. The king agreed not to arrest or imprison anyone 
or seize an3’one’s property except after a fair trial. This 
meant all who held laud directly of the king. He agreed 
not to lay certain taxes except by the consent of the nation’s 
great council. Since that day the Charter has been the 
basis of English liberty. Again and again Englishmen forced 
their kings to promise to carry out its terms.^ It marks the 
beginning of government by the people of England. Back 
to this charter even the American people can trace the 
growth of their democratic government. 

Under Henry III (1216-1272) many years of bad govern- 
ment and heavy taxes by king and pope followed. The 
barons tried to secure reforms, but the king refused, and at 
last civil war broke out (1263-1264). The king’s forces 
were defeated by the barons under Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, and the king and his son, Edward, were 
taken prisoners. 

Earl Simon now controlled the government and, in 1265, 
called a meeting of the Great Council of the kingdom. He 
had many enemies among the nobles and many friends 


lit was clear that the vast power of the king built up by William I and 
his sons enabled Richard and John to oppress the nobles and the people, 
who thus were led early to combine against the king. In France, where 
absolute monarchy gitw up much later, such a union against the king was 
unheard of at this time. 
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among the common people. Hence he ordered the sheriffs 
to have two knights chosen from each shire and two 
citizens from each of a number of towns and sent to the 



SIMON DE MONTFORT 



meeting. This was the first time representatives of the 
towns and the shires met with the nobles and the clergy 
in Parliament^ Meanwhile Prince Edward had escaped 
from his captors and in a renewal of the war, later in 1265, 
won a decisive victory over Earl Simon and the barons, in 
which the Earl lost his life. 

King Edward I (1272-1307) ranks with William I and 
Henry 11 as one of the three greatest kings of medieval 
England. He spent much time in wars with the Welsh, 
the Scots, and the French. Wales he really conquered, but 
Scotland broke away. 

The North British people, like the Irish, were long gov- 
erned by their tribal kings. The attacks of the Northmen 

iThe term “Parliament’" had been applied in England to the meetings 
of the nobles and clergy in the Great Cotmcil from about 1250, whether the 
representatives of the people were there or not. 
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seem to have shown the Scots and Piets the need of union. 
So they combined under one king (844 a.d.). Nearly 
two hundred years later the king of Scotland seized lands 
around Edinburgh which had been held by the English. 
All the land between the Forth and the T%veed rivers became 
Scotch. A large English element thus mingled with the 
native people. Even the language which we now call 
Scotch is only a dialect of English. Various later English 
kings tried to assert their supremacy over the Scottish kings, 
but they wielded little actual power in Scotland. At last 
King Edward I of England seized a chance to put a puppet 
king on the Scotch throne (1292-1296), and make English 
control real. His candidate proved to be no puppet, and 
Edward deposed him by force and made himself king of the 
Scots. A series of desperate revolts soon followed. As long as 
he lived Edward crushed them, but the Scots led by Robert 
Bruce utterly defeated his son, Edward II, at the battle 
of Bannockburn (1314). Scottish independence was won. 
For nearly three hundred years after this, border raids 
were the rule along the frontier between England and 
Scotland, and whenever England and France were at 
war, Scotland was on the French side. Not until 1603 were 
England and Scotland united under the same king. This 
ended the border warfare. 

At home Edward I called Parliament together often and 
made it more fully represent the people. The king needed 
the good will and the money of the well-to-do freemen of the 
country and the rich merchants of the towns, for the expenses 
of government and wars were heavy. Of course he could 
collect the money after obtaining their consent in the county 
courts and town assemblies, but it was easier to have all 
their representatives come together and get their consent 
at the same time to taxes for the whole country. 

After trying various forms of parliament, Edward I 
adopted a plan which became the model for later times. He 
sent for the great nobles and the higher clergy by special 
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Irltrrs at:il ovihred the sheriffs to have two knights elected 
lo vrpn>vrtt tac'h cnitnt.y and two citizens for each town. 
IL'sid.es the lower clergy sent their representatives. 

Thi; was the Model Parliament (1295), so called because 
laler parliaments were patterned after it.^ It was much 
like that calletl b\' Earl vSimon, except that the king called it 
liiniself anil many more of the clergy and great nobles came. 

Ill tlie next forty years the different groups in Parliament 
gradually united to form two assemblies or houses. The 
lower clergy stopped coming, the upper clergy found it 
easy to j^jiii with the great nobles, and the knights or lesser 
nobles began to sit with the representatives of the towns. 
Thus developed the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, forming a parliament of two houses (1332).^ 

King Edward did not alw^ays ask Parliament before col- 
lecting taxes. Early in 1297 he became involved in a violent 
dispute %vith some of the leading nobles when he demanded 
that they go to Gascony to fight for him while he went to 
Flanders. To the earl of Norfolk he swore with a mighty 
oath, ‘*Sir Earl, thou shalt either go or hang.” The earl 
replied with the same oath, “I shall neither go nor hang,” 
and gathered armed men to resist the king. Edward seized 
much wool belonging to the merchants and forced them, to 
pay a heavy tax besides. Then, without hanging his oppo- 
nents, he left for Flanders. In September his forces were 
defeated by the Scots. Then the discontented nobles came 
to Parliament armed and refused to vote further taxes. 
As the merchants also were angry and the clergy as well. 


iTlns was the beginning of a most important improvement in democratic 
government. The ancient republics of Athens and Rome had governments 
controlled by^the citizens of the city, but neither of them ever provided 
rneans by which citizens in distant places could have a share in deciding 
city policies without making a journey to the home city in person. The 
representative principle which we see adopted here by the English has made 
possible the formation of democratic governments covering a wide area. 

®Such a combination did not take place in the French Estates-General 
which met first in 1303. There remained three houses: clergy, nobles, and 
the thmd estate, of which the first two had so many interests in common 
that they often voted alike. Thus there were often two votes against one 
vote of the third estate which bore the weight of the taxes. 
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the king promised again to obsen^e the temis of the Great 
Charter and to levy no new or extraordinary taxes without 
the consent of Parliament. This ‘'Confirmation of the 
Charters,” as it was called, set up in England the principle 
of “no taxation without rqire'X ■'■tai.’--' 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why are the English people almost wholly a Teutonic people? 

(2) Why is King Alfred regarded as one of England’s greatest kings? 

(3) What influences and events led to the union of all England 
under the kings of Wessex? (4) hlake a list of the different ways 
in wkich the Norman Conquest of England influenced its later 
history. Xs) How did Henry II introduce the “common law” into 
England? Why is this important? To what extent have we a 
“common law” throughout the United States? (6) Explain the 
other improvements in government made by Henry II and 
what advantage each was to the king and to the English people. 
(7) Explain the causes of the quarrel between Henry II and 
Becket. What main issue did the king hold against Becket? 
What was the outcome of the quarrel? (8) State the main provi- 
sions of Magna Carta. How was it won? Explain its influence 
on later England- (9) Why did Edward I call parliaments and give 
them a share in the government? ( iq ) What classes of persons 
met in the Model Parliament? How did the membership of 
Parliament change in the next century? (ii) In what respects did 
Parliament give the English people more self-government than the 
ancient Athenians or Romans had? , ,(12) Are there any important 
countries today that have no parliaments? If so, name them. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Ckeyi^ey, Readings in English History j 40--232, gives 
many excellent extracts from the sources. Robinson, Readings in 
European History, I, 222-241, and Ogg, Source Book of Medieval 
History, 233-244, 297-310, give less material and are useful. Tuell 
AND Hatch, Selected Readings in English History, 1-133, is good. 

Histories. The best brief accounts are to be found in such 
books as: Larson, Short History of England, 46-145; Wrong, 
History of the British Nation, 26-61, 77‘-i3o; Cheyney, Short 
History of England, 36-184, 264-229; Green, Short History of 
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ihe English People, chaps, ii-iv; Poliaed, History of England (in 

the Home University Librar}’), 7~7i- 

Historical fiction. E. M Tappan, Iu the Days of ^Alfred the Great; 
BniwER-LYTToXt Harold^ the Last of the Saxon Kings; Kingsley, 
Ilereward the Wake; Scott, Ivanhoe; Jane Porter, Scottish Chiefs; 
IvIary Johnston, The Fortunes of Garin (a good girls^ story); 
B. ^Marshall, Cedric the Forester; Walter of Tiverton; Hewlett, 
Richard Fra and Xay. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

PersonaHtj of Wmiam the Conqueror. Cheyney, Readings in 
English History, 106-108; Robinson, Readings in European His- 
tory, 1 , 229-231; Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History, 241-244; 
Colby, Selections from the Sources of English History, 39—41. 

The events of the Norman Conquest Cheyney, Readings in 
English History, go-ioi; Robinson, Readings in European History, 
I, 224-229; Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History, 233-241 ; Terry, 
History of England, 1 31-144. 

Personality and character of Henry 11 . Cheyney, Readings in 
English History, i37"X5i; Mrs. Green, Henry II, 14-20, 62-67; 
Tuell and Hatch, Selected Readings in English History, 55-59. 

Henry II’s quarrel with Thomas Becket Cheyney, Readings 
in English History, 143-164; Mrs. Green, Henry II, 127-154, 
182-183; Cheyney, Short History of England, 156-166; Tuell 
AND Hatch, Selected Readings in English History, 59-70; Colby, 
Selections front the Sources of English History, 56-59. 

Winning of the Great Charter, Ogg, Source Book of Medieval 
History, 297-310; Cheyney, Readings in English History, 179-187; 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 231-238; Tuell and 
Hatch, Selected Readings in English History, 74-88; Terry, 
History of England, 254-265; Colby, Selections from the Sources 
of English History, 74-78. 

Simon de Montfort and the barons’ wars. Green, Short His- 
tory of the English People, chap, iii, sec. 7; Tuell and Hatch, 
Selected Readings in English History, 89-94; Terry, History of 
England, 274-293; Encyclopaedia Briiannica, Article on Simon 
de MontforU’; Cheyney, Readings in English History, 217-225. 

The origin of Parliament Green, Short History of the English 
People, chap, iv, sec. 2 ; Ilbert, Parliament, 7-20; Tout, Edward I, 
chap, viii; Terry, History of England, 305-310. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. THE vSTRUGGLE 
FOR THE MASTERY AND ITS EFFECTS 

THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR 

Having traced the history of Western Europe to about 
1300, we shall now continue our study of the rise of strong 
national states in the West and the break-up of Germany 
and Italy. Ever since 1066 there had been wars between 
France and England mainly because the JEnglish kings 
held in France much land which the French kings believed 
ought to be theirs.^ The English kings were still dukes of 
Aquitaine. They could not be subdued like other feudal 
princes of France because they could always get help from 
England, French people believed that all French soil 

should be ruled by the king of France, and sooner or later 
this sentiment would have led to a great war to drive the 
English from French territory. 

The English also had their grievances. The French had 
helped the Scots in their wars against England. The English 
king, Edward III, wanted to win power in Flanders. The 
Flemish people made English wool into cloth, and the 
count of Flanders and the French king interfered with 
England’s trade with them.^ 

^TheJEnglish won the first victory in the war, when their 
fieeT^erly defeated the French fleet (1340). This gave the 

iSee pp. 339-340 and 349 “ 350 . 

2 Edward III also claimed to be rigbtftil king of Prance because his mother 
was a daughter of Philip IV. But he evidently had decided to fight before 
he pushed his claim. 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR 

English control of the sea and enabled them to land an anny 
almost anywhere on the French coast. 

In 1346 occurred one of the decisive battles of the war. 
Edward III landed in Normandy and began to loot the prov- 
ince. The French pursued him with a much larger army. 
At Crecy, Edward turned at bay. His army was small but 
well disciplined, mainly foot soldiers armed with the long- 
bow.^ Most of the French were knights on horseback 
who despised the archers opposed to them. They charged 
the English, only to be slaughtered by the deadly hail of 
arrows or driven from the field by the English counter- 
attack. The French defeat was complete. It was note- 
worthy because it clearly showed the superiority of the 
common soldier over the feudal knight. Feudalism could 
hardly outlive this. The English then besieged and took 
Calais, which remained in their possession for two hundred 
years. 

Again in 1356 a great French host attacked the English 
at Poitiers and w-as disgracefully defeated. The king and 
many great nobles were made prisoners and held for ransom. 
In spite of their victories, the English could not hold the land 
because of the many castles. These could be taken only 
after long sieges. Hence the invaders burned what they 
could not carry off to England. The French peasants 
suffered terribly and rebelled against their lords (1358). 
Their uprising was crushed with great cruelty. 

At last the French had to make peace. Edward III gave 
up his claim to the crown of France in return for full control 
of the southwest, formerly held as a fief of the French 
kings. The French were compelled to pay an enormous 
ransom for their king. 

iThe longbow was five or six feet long and was so held that the arrow 
was on a level with the eye and the arm was above the shoulder. Boys 
learned to shoot with it in early youth, just as most American boys learn 
to play baseball. The average Englishman of the fourteenth century could 
use it with deadly accuracy at distances that seem almost unbelievable 
today. Moreover, an English longbowman could shoot twelve arrows 
while a crossbowman was shooting one. 
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the iM-eiicli tliis was only a truce. Their new king 
elennine<l to drive the English out of France. He 
new annies of hired soldiers, not feudal knights, and 
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ENGLISH ARCHERS USING THE LONGBOW 

put a great general in command. When all was r^dy, he 
renewed the war and won back most of the lands his father 
had lost. 

In the meantime a terrible pestilence, called the Black 
Death, swept Western Europe.^ It reached France first and 
then spread to England (1348), where nearly half the people 
died. 

This great loss in population brought about many 
changes. Laborers were scarce and many peasants obtained 
higher wages or won freedom from serfdom. The land- 
lords tried to prevent this, but the angry peasants felt 
that the government was mismanaged for the benefit of 
the landlords and rebelled (1381). The revolts were 

iThis is now known as the bubonic plague. In 1909 a severe epidemic 
of it threatened the Pacific Coast of the United States- It was checked by 
killing rats wholesale. These rodents had spread the disease. 
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quickly suppressed, but during the next century most 
English serfs were freed. 

For a long time after the peasants’ revolt there was little Renewal 
fighting between English and French. The French king, 

-Charles VI, became insane, and civil war broke out among 
the nobles. Two factions fought to control the king and 
the government and of course it was the common people 
who suffered most in the strife. Then Henry V of England 
renewed the war by invading Normandy, where a much 
larger French army attacked him at Agincourt (1415). Battle 
Again, as at Crecy,^ there was a great slaughter of French ^ 
knights. The English then took possession of all northern 
France and in a few years pushed on to conquer the whole 
land.^ Apparently only the city of Orleans blocked the way 
to the entire south. Prince Charles, son of Charles VI, 
seemed about to lose his kingdom, and even thought of 
taking refuge in Scotland or Spain. 

Then appeared one of the most remarkable figures in the Joan of Arc 
history of Europe, Joan of Arc, This young peasant girl 
believed that she heard divine voices urging her to go and victory 
save the country from the English. In man’s clothing she (1429 A.B.) 
traveled across France to reach Prince Charles. There she 
was given a place in the army and led it to the relief of 
Orleans (1429). The French people were deeply discouraged 
by defeat. They needed a leader to give them confidence, 
and Joan was this. The soldiers were now sure that God 
favored France. A series of victories made possible the 
coronation of Charles at Reims. Joan had finished her 
task, but was not allowed to return home. The next 
year she was taken prisoner, and through the influence 
of the English she was put on trial as a heretic. The 
ungrateful Charles VII made no effort to save her, and 
after a long trial she was burned at the stake. 

iSee p. 367. 

2lni422 a treaty had been made providing that Henry V should succeed 
the insane Charles VI as king of France, but Henry died first, leaving an 
infant son. Nevertheless the English kept on fighting to conquer all Prance. 
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Froro mural paintings by Lenepveu in the Pantheon at Paris 

the English king kept only the city of Calais. France was 
now more firmly united than it had ever been. 

This unification was only one result of the war. In both 
countries stirring appeals to patriotism were made, and 
national passions were stirred up as never before, so that 
the Frencli and English hated each other. 

The English king took especial pains to explain the war 
to Parliament and so win the people's good will. He could 
pay the very heavy cost of the war only after special grants 
of taxes by Parliament. Its leaders seized the opportunity 
and forced him to give Parliament more power. No taxes 
might be levied or new laws made without its consent.^ 
The king must listen to its advice about all important .meas- 
ures of government. By impeachment it might dismiss 

i Tbe Confirmation of tha Charters (p. 363) had not applied to all taxes. 
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EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH FROM FRENCH TERRITORY, BECLtN BY JOAN 
OF ARC AND COMPLETED BY CHARLES VII, 1428-1461 

I punish offending ministers of the king. Led by the 
at nobles, Parliament thus won a share in the government. 

The Estates-General of France %egan much like Parlia- Why the 
rit, but it did not grow as in England. The French kings 
*e bound by no Great Charter, and most of their people General 
ed little for self-government. The townspeople had been did not^ 
Dppressed by the nobles that they usually sided with the 
g against the nobles. In England, on the other hand, it 
3 the king who had oppressed the people,^ and so they 

iSee p. 3SS~35S< 
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liarl" h: t iie v;:tr the French kings also called the Estates- 
(ic'K Tui* t,i > niisc muney. As in England, the Estates forced 
the Idr.g n > make reh mns anti give them more power. But 
the peiiple tli'l not back the Estates long. Once a tax had 
been \'oteil, the king claimed the right to collect it forever 
after." Tliis made him almost independent, and hence 
nieeiitigs <<i the Estaies-Gencral became less frequent. 

'I'du-ard the end (jf the war France was laid waste by 


brigands who retbbed and murdered and terrorized the 
])c>trple. The king found it hard to crush them. Hence the 
Estates (1439) put all soldiers in France under his sole 
command. To pay this standing army they voted a_ land 
tax to be paid only by the common people. With this tax 
and a standing army to force people to pay, the king had 


little need to call the Estates-General. In the next two 
hundred years there were only seven meetings, and then 
none at all until the Great French Revolution (1789). France 
was well united under absolute kings ready to seize lands 
to the east and to take a leading place in Europe.* 

In England the Hundred Years’ War was followed by 
sixteen years of civil strife called the Wars of the Roses.^ 
Disbanded soldiers were hired by rival factions of nobles who 
wished to control the government. First one side won and 
then the other, and in the struggle the people suffered much. 
At last the weak king Henry VI was permanently deposed and 
the able Edward IV was placed on the throne. These wars 


iSee pp. 342-343- 

-'Such a principle was never established in England. 

3 The union of all France was blocked for a short time by the duke of 
Burgundy, who planned to build up a kingdom of his own between France 
and Germany, including the regions that are now Belgium, Holland, eastern 
France, and 'western Germany. Much of this land he already held. At 
first King Louis XI of France could do little to prevent this. But the 
duke’s death in battle enabled Louis to seize his French lands. The dream 
of a Burgundian kingdom could not be realized. See map, page 371. 

*The Wars of the Roses were so called from the emblems, the red rose and 
the white rose, adopted by the Lancastrian and Yorkist factions. 
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weakened the nobles and strengthened the king. The people 
had formerly supported the nobles against tyrannical kings. 
Now they were so tired of thefts and brawls by the noble- 
men’s retainers that they turned to the king. So long as 
he made property safe, the king met little opposition from 
the people’s representatives in parliament. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
DURING THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

In both England and France, from 1300 to 1500, condi- 
tions of life among the common people changed greatly. 



From the Luttrell Psalter 

A COUNTRY CART OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


Since the feudal age^ the English peasant’s lot had grown 
steadily better. Some serfs had run away and taken refuge 
in towns, while others had been freed by their lords.- By 
the time of Edward I some lords were beginning to allow 
their serfs to pay money instead of doing their three days 
of work each week on the lord’s domain land.^ This freed 
the serf from the worst of his burdens. He could now hire 
out to work for pay, and so earn his rent money. 

In France the century before the Hundred Years’ War 
was very prosperous. Population and wealth increased, 
and much forest and swamp land was cleared and fanned. 
Laborers were needed, so they won steadily better terms for 
themselves by leaving the lord who was hard on them and 
taking employment elsewhere. Here, as in England, lords 
began to receive money rents from the serfs instead of the 
2See pp. 326-33^^. 3 See p. 261. 
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three days of wcrk each week. They also leased much land 
l( > free fanners \vl 10 hired day laborers to do the work. Thus 
a class of free laborers and rent-pa3dng fanners was growing. 
Though many peasants were still serfs, they were much 
better off than tliey had been three hundred years earlier. 

The Hundred 'i'ears’ War brought awful misery to the 
French peasants. The invading English robbed them of 
everything and burned their homes. Many were murdered; 
more starved to death." Companies of disbanded soldiers 
also wandered about, plundering. They were called “flay- 
ers ’’ because of the iiiliuman tortures to which they put their 
victims. This long agony drove people from the farms to 
the ca.stles and fortified centers. Whole villages were 
deserted and fell into ruin. Large counties which had been 
well peopled and prosperous were turned into forests as the 
underbrush and trees grew up. Wolves and robbers prowled 
through these deserted regions. Some parts of France did 
not recover their former prosperity for two hundred years. 

Of course this meant heavy loss of income to the owners 
of these deserted lands. When the war was over, they tried 
hard to have their lands tilled again at once. The king 
lowered the taxes to induce the people to go back to their 
lands. Great hunts were organized to kill off the wolves. 
But the Black Death and the war had caused a terrible loss 
of life among the peasants.® Laborers were very scarce, so 
they received good wages and conditions of life improved. 
Lords were compelled to treat their laborers well to keep 
them from leaving, and many serfs won their freedom. 

Serfdom did not disappear in all parts of Prance, but most 
French peasants who survived the great war were much 
freer from their lords than ever before. 

The war brought less misery to the English peasants 
because it was fought in France, but the Black Death took 

iSee pp. 255-262, especially, p. 261. 

*Of course the English armies devastated only certain parts of France. 
But the “flayers” did not spare the parts which the English had not touched. 

^See p. 368. 
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a heavy toll of lives. The peasants’ revolt^ of 13S1 was 
suppressed without gain for the peasants, but nevertheless 
their condition grew steadily better. There %vas now more 
trade throughout the countr^^ Wealth increased and money 
became more plentiful. Most landlords put to rent the 
lands which had formerly been cultivated by their serfs.^ 
Hence nearly all were glad to exchange their labor rents for 
money rents and let the serf become a free tenant on his 
little holding of thirty acres. ^ At the close of the fifteenth 
century there were few serfs in England. 

This rise of the peasantry caused little change in the vil- 
lages or in the methods of farming. The three-field system 
was still the usual one,^ and the laborers used the same rude 
tools as before. But the peasants did have more of the 
comforts of life: better food, better clothes, better furni- 
ture, and more pleasure. Freedom gave hope. Life was 
no longer so dull and hard as in the feudal age. 

The period of the Hundred Years’ War saw fewer changes 
in the towns than in the country. The English merchants 
became richer. Formerly English wool had been sent to 
Flanders to be made into cloth. Now the English kings 
had some of it woven at home. Thus the cloth industry 
grew and gave work to more laborers. In France the war 
affected the towns less than the country, but trade was cut 
down, for some towns had been taken and sacked. Laborers 
began to move about more. The guild system remained 
common,® but it was now harder for a laborer to rise to the 
rank of master in his trade and set up a shop of his own. 
Hence there was more ill will between master and employee 
than before. The laborers formed their own guilds to 
advance their interests, and there were quarrels between 
m,asters and men, similar to modem strikes and lockouts. 
In other respects, town life differed little from that of the 
thirteenth century.® 

iSee p. 36S. ^See p. 257. sSee p. 261. 

4 See pp. 257-258. ^See pp. 33o~333* ®See pp. 333~33S- 
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SUGGESTED QITEvSTIONS 

(i) Was war betwTt-a tlie kings of England and France inevitable 
ill the fourteenth centiirt’? Prove it by showing how each could 
hiive avuiiled war and why he did not. (2) How do the events of 
the Hundred Years’ War show England’s need for a strong navy? 
(S) Why were the English able to defeat the French at Crdcy and 
Poitiers? What elTcets did these battles have on the power of 
the feudal nobles? (4) What was the Black Death? Where has 
it appearcfl in recent years? How did it affect conditions of life 
among the common people of England? (5) Why could Heniy V 
of England win such victories over the French? What were his 
plans? What prevented their being carried out? (6) Make a 
brief table of the events of the Hundred Years’ War, dividing them 
into four periods. Who won each period, and why? (7) Was it 
good or bad for England to lose the French possessions? Why? 
(a) What powers and privileges did Parliament win in 1300-1500? 
To what extent and w^hy did the war help Parliament to win them? 
(9) I^lake a list of the reasons why the French Estates-General did 
not win as great power in the same period. (10) What were the 
Wats of the Roses? W"hat made them possible? Explain their 
main results, (ii) Why did the condition of the French and 
English peasants improve in the century before the Hundred 
Years’ "War? (12) How and why did the war help the peasants 
to better conditions of life? (13) How were the towns affected 
by the war? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Froissart’s Chronicles is an interesting account of 
the Hundred Years’ W’’ar by a contemporary. Extracts from this 
will be found in Robinson, Readings in European Historyj I, 
466-485, and Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History j 417-443. 
Emerton, The Beginnings of Modern Europe^ 252-3 ii, gives a 
good general account of the war. 

Histories. Adams, Growth of the French Nation^ 108-143, is 
best for France. For England choose any of the following histories 
of England: Larson, 114-213; Wrong, A History of the British 
Nation^ 170-233; Cheyney, A Short History of England, 230-276; 
Walker, 185-243; Andrews, 160-229; Green, Short History of 
the Efiglish People, chap, v and secs. 1-2 of chap. vi. 
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Historical fiction. Clemens (Mark Twain), Joan of Arc; 
Scott, Anne of Geier stein; Quentin Durward; Doyle, The White 
Company; Sir Nigel; R. L. Stevenson, The Black Arrow; 
Bulwer-Lytton, The Last of the Barons; J. McCarthy, The 
Flower of France {Joan of Arc); Victor Hugo, Noire Dame de 
Paris; M. Fairless, The Gathermg of Brother Eilarius (cloister 
life in the fourteenth century); W. Morris, The Dream of John 
Ball; Hewlett, Brazejihead the Great (Jack Cade’s Rebellion); 
W. 0 . Stoddart, With the Black Prince, 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The battle of Crecy. Robinson, Readings in European History^ 
I, 466-470; Cheyney, Readings in English History^ 242-245; Ogg, 
Source Book of Medieval History j 428-436; Oman, A History of the 
Art of War^ 603-615; Colby, Selections from the Sources of English 
History, 98-101. 

The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. Cheyney, Readings in 
English History, 258-266; Traill, Social England, II, 188-199, 
330-335; Colby, Selections from the Sources of English History^ 
105-109. 

The Black Death. Jessopp, The Coming of the Friars^ 
chap, iv; Traill, Social England, II, 184-188; Cheyney, Readings 
in English History, 255-257; University of Pennsylvania Trans- 
lations and Reprints, Vol. II, No. 5. 

Early life of Joan of Arc. Lang, Maid of France, 2 5-64, 7 2-98; 
Lowell, Joan of Arc, 14-62; Bangs, Jeanne d^Arc, the Maid of 
France, 3-56. 

The Relief of Orleans. Lang, Maid of France, 1 11-168; 

Lowell, Joan of Arc, 78-113; Bangs, Jeanne d’Arc, 99-131; 
Cheyney, Readings in English History, 289-295. 

Trial and execution of Joan of Arc. Bangs, Jeanne d^Arc, 
237-351; Lang, Maid of France, 242-307; Lowell, Joan of Arc, 
246-341; Colby, Selections from the Sources of English History, 
113-117. 

Anns and armor in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

ScrihnePs Magazine, III, 3-19; Oman, A History of the Art of War, 
557“S62. 

Methods of warfare in the later Middle Ages. Traill, Social 
England, 11 , 438-460. 
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SPAIN, GERAIANY, AND ITALY 

UNION OF THE SPANISH STATES 

Spain was a third state, besides England and France, to 
be united before the close of the Middle Ages. The king- 
dom tl}at had been established in the Spanish peninsula by 
the Viiigoths^ lasted until 71 1. In that year an army of 
Arabs and Berbers crossed the strait between Northern Africa 
and Spain, and by 714 they were in possession of all of the 
Spanish peninsula except a strip of mountains at the north.^ 
There in the mountain fastnesses a few Christian chiefs 
maintained themselves. Gradually the Christians began to 
push back the Mohammedans, and for almost eight hundred 
years they kept fighting to wrest their land from the 
invaders. By 1265 they had won all but the small king- 
dom of Granada at the southern extremity of the peninsula. 

At first the recovered lands were divided into many rival 
states, but these gradually combined into three large ones, 
Castile, Aragon,^ and Portugal. In 1479 the marriage of 
Isabella, queen of Castile, to Ferdinand, king of Aragon, 
joined most of the peninsula under one government.^ After 
a few years these rulers attacked and finally conquered 
Granada (1492). Spain and' Portugal were now the only 
states in the Spanish peninsula.^ 

But Spain was not yet united, and the people had little 
national patriotism. There were different laws and customs 
in different regions and the nobles were too independent and 
disorderly. The government was in great need of money. 

Ferdinand and Isabella early began a series of reforms. 
The nobles were attracted to the royal courts and, by 

iSeep. 223. ’^Seep. 311. 

a Castile included Leon, the Asturias, and other formerly independent 
kingdoms. The kingdom of Aragon was a consolidation of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and the Balearic Islands as well as the original kingdom of Aragon, 

Not until 1474 and 1479 did they succeed to their respective kingdoms. 
Even then the two states were not fully united. Castile and Aragon each 
had its own separate ruler and its own system of government throughout. 

®That part of Navarre south of the Pyrenees remained technically inde- 
pendent until 1515, when it was formally annexed to Aragon. 
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absence from their estates, lost power. Lawlessness was 
suppressed by a special system of police and courts. Trade 
and industry were encouraged and the taxes honestly 
collected. The power of the crown was greatly increased 
and the country made prosperous. Under the next rulers, 
Charles V and Philip II, Spain was regarded as one of the 
strongest states of Western Europe. 

At the same time the church of Castile was thoroughly 
refomied. Ximenes, a Franciscan monk who had risen by 
sheer ability from the lowest rank, became the queen’s 
confessor. He was made archbishop of Toledo and a car- 
dinal He found the Spanish monks and clergy idle, igno- 
rant, and often worse, and began to enforce the rules severely. 
The clergy were given better education. Soon there was a 
wonderful change throughout the land. Under the direction 
of Ximenes, the famous “Polyglot Bible” or new translation 
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of the Book was published in Spain. This reformation in 
morals did not mean any change in doctrines. Heresy was 
severely punished and great efforts were made to convert 
the many Jews and JMoors in the land. Thus the religious 
abuses which, as we shall find, were common in Germany, 
were largely abolished in Spain and, for that reason, when the 
Protestant Revolt spread to Spain it won little foothold. 

GROWTH OF SEPARATE STATES IN GERMANY 

After the close of the papal-imperial conflicts^ (1254), German 
civil war raged in Germany. Each feudal noble ruled as he 
pleased. At last Rudolph, count of Hapsburg, was chosen ^penai 
king by the seven greatest nobles of the land (1273). ambitions 
Though most of the kings following him took the title of 
emperor, nearly all seemed to have given up the old idea of 
world monarchy and were content to stay in Germany and 
add to their power there. But it was now too late. The 
king was elected by the great princes, who preferred a weak 
king to a strong man who might try to rale them. They 
would not choose the son of an able king.^ Hence, if a king 
won any new land he now handed it on to his son and not to 
the new king. Thus he tried to found a separate state, over 
which his descendants would rale. Thus Rudolph kept 
Austria and Styria for his own family, the Hapsburgs, who 
ruled them until 1918. 

A little later another king won Bohemia for his family. 

His grandson made its capital, Prague (modern Praha), one 
of the great cities of the time. He ruled Bohemia well, but 
cared little for Germany as a whole. He gave the seven 
greatest princes the right to elect the king and granted them 
full control of the people living on their lands.® They were 
now subject to the king only in name (1356). 

iSee pp. 287-288. 

2 They could not afford to let the crown become hereditary in an able 
family as had happened in France. See p. 338. 

8 These princes were the archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, the 
king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and the 
count Palatine of the Rhine. 
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ThrrnjL'i'.out fk-rinanv and Italy, nobles, cities, and even 
allied !.ea'-..-ui1s v.xn- tryhi^ to do just what the great princes 
had ddiie. Iri-ery ]M'tty noble aspired to rule his own sub- 
jects. Most <<f the larger cities were independent. They 
had their city leagues bJ ruotect their trade, since there was 
no Central government willing to do it. Most famous of 
these lea.gues was th-e Hanseatic League.^ The result of 
such conditu>ns was that by the j^'ear 1500 Germany was 
divided into aljout three hundred different states. ^ There 
wa.s seldom a time'wheii there was no civil' 'war going on. 
Hence the pea.sants suffered great misery There were 
frefjuent outbreaks against their lords, but the German 
peasants did not win freedom from serfdom until the 
nineteenth century. 

Crime was so common and the different governments did 
so little to suppress it that people formed secret societies to 
protect themseh'es. The members would meet secretly 
t(j try offenders. Then certain members would be appointed 
to carry out the sentence of death. The guilty man’s body 
would later be found hanging to a tree. Near by was left 
a knife marked with the initials of the society so that aU 
might know by whose authority he had met death. These 
vehmic courts, as they were called, were much like the 
vigilance committees in the early days after gold was dis- 
covered in Califorrua. They were formed because the 
ordinary government was not doing its work. They 
enforced order and kept the land quiet. 

In the fifteenth century one real effort was made to restore 
the king’s power, unite Germany again, and end disorder 
and private wars. The emperor Frederick III set up an 
imperial court to settle aU disputes and thus prevent private 
war. His soldiers were to enforce the laws and the court’s 

1 See p. 335. About 1300 a.d. the Swiss peasants won freedom from their 
feudal lords, the counts of Hapsburg. Cities like Zurich and Berne also 
joined the Swiss League, and gradually Swiss national patriotism grew. 
See p. 436. 

^Their condition does not seem to have improved as did that of the 
English peasant. s. See pp. 374“375. 
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decisions, and a tax was to be levied to support the court 
and the anny. But these plans came to naught. The {strong 
separate princes would not let the emperor win more power 
in this way. Most of those who owed taxes would not pay. 
The emperor had too few soldiers to force them to pay and 
he could not hire more withoiit money. Hence the army 
amounted to little and few obeyed the court. German 
national patriotism seemed dead. ' '' ^ > 

The only hope now was in the rise of stronger separate 
states to keep order in at least a part of the land. The 
earliest of these was Austria, ruled by the Hapsburg family, 
famous for its lucky marriages.^ One of the Hapsburgs, 
Emperor Maximilian,^ married Duchess Mary of Burgundy, 
ruler of the Netherlands and of some lands east of France 
(1477). Their son married a daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and heiress of the great Spanish king- 
doms. Her son Charles became ruler of Spain and all her 
American and Italian possessions, of the Netherlands, and 
of the ancient Hapsburg inheritance of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bohemia. In 1 5 1 g he became the emperor Charles V, the 
most powerful ruler of all Europe. Thus the Hapsburg 
family won high position while Germany remained divided 
and a prey to civil wars, 

GROWTH OF SEPARATE STATES IN ITALY 
Italy, like Germany, was divided among a large number of 
independent states, many of them city republics. Those 
of the north had been free since their victory over Frederick 
Barbarossa (1183)^ In most of the cities the nobles and the 
merchants managed public affairs, while the common people 
had little to say and were often discontented. The upper 
classes frequently quarreled among themselves, and street 
iSee p. 381. 

sHis father, Frederick III, used to inscribe on his seal the letters AEIOU, 
which he interpreted to mean Austriae est imperare orbi universo or Alles 
Erdreich ist Ocsterreichs Unterthan (‘* Austria ^all rule the world”). His 
family came near to making good this boast. 

»See pp. 281-283. 
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fiKlUs 1 hA ween vjiri. -us fact ir-ns w^crc not uncommon. There 
were nlso many wars lietwmi rival cities, usually fought 

by hired seldiers. 

xlmi.ng the many cities of Italy there were three types; 
the merckmt oligarchj-, the despotism, and the nominal 
rt-iiublic. Wnice was governed by an oligarchy, a small 
gr(-up of rich merchants. This splendid city had grown 
up from the settlements of a few trembling fugitives from 
the mainland, who had sought refuge on the low, marshy 
islands at the head of the Adriatic to escape from the 
barbarian invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. Its 
location was very favorable for trade and made it difficult 
to conquer. During the feudal age and the crusades, 
Venice won wealth and began to make conquests on the 
mainland. Her fleets sailed everjTvhere, to Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and all AVesteni Europe. Three citizens of Venice 



A CANAL OR WATER STREET OF VENICE 


traveled overland to China and saw all the wonders of the 
East. The story of these travels, written by Marco Polo 
after his return to Venice (1295), aroused in many 
Europeans a keen desire to travel. 

In the time of her greatest prosperity, Venice was ruled 
by a Council of Ten chosen by a larger body of business men. 
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They allowed none of the disorder, civil strife, and foreign 
interference that were too common in other cities. Rebel- 
lions were suppressed almost before they had started. The 



A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE PLAZA OF ST. MARK, VENICE 
From a fifteenth-century painting by Bellini 

common people had little to say about their government, 
but Venice won broad lands on the Italian mainland and 
along the eastern shore of the Adriatic, and became the rich- 
est city of all Europe. 

The great city of Milan was for centuries ruled despotically 
by army leaders who devoted themselves to conquering the 
neighboring cities. Soon all Lombardy was under them. 
Then they pushed eastward and southward and for a time 
seemed about to unite all Italy. Venice and Florence, 
however, blocked the way. When the male line of the ruling 
family died out, the people set up a republic (1447). But 
the captain of their hired soldiers soon forced them to make 
him duke, and he ruled the city for many years. 

The city of Florence was a republic. First the nobles 
controlled it, then the merchants fought the nobles and 
came into power. Later the lower classes tried to get the 
upper hand, but the merchants resisted. The rich and 
ambitious ■ Medici family took advantage of this struggle. 
With the votes of the lower classes, which they favored 

14 
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a^iainst the rich, they built up a great 

and became h<M the real rulers of Florence. Like Venice 
and Milan, Florence also conquered the cities near by and 

nileii f>vcr a considerable area. 

Italy was thus the scene of constant warfare between the 
despots of rival states. Unification was still far distant, 



From tte portrait by Vasari 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 



From the portrait by Del Sarto 
MACHIAVELLI 


although it was being foreshadowed in the writings of 
the political scientist Machiavelli. He believed that one 
strong state should rule all Italy. His most famous work, 
The Prince marked the beginning of the modem study of 


politics. . 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Explain why, about 1400, the Spanish peninsula was com- 
posed of several states like modem Portugal, very long from 
north to south. (2) What difficulties hindered the union of all the 
states of the Spanish peninsula? Compare these with the diffi- 
culties of Germany. , (3) How did Ximenes reform the church in 
Castile? How did this ^ect the later history of Spain? , (4) How 
and why did the policies of the German kings after 1273 differ 
from those of earlier times? (5) Contrast conditions in Germany 
in the later Middle Ages with those in France. Why were they 
so different? f(6£^Iow was the great Hapsburg inheritance built 
up? (7) Stat^the advantages and disadvantages of the Venetian 
form ""of government. Of those of Milan and Florence. 
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REFERENCES FOR READING 

Histories. Brief and interesting general accounts of the history 
of medieval Spain are scarce. On Germany in the later Middle 
Ages, Thatcher and McNeal, Europe in the Middle Age, 414-434, 
is most convenient. Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 
122-233, is good but rather long. 

Historical fiction. George Eliot, Romola; W^ashington 
Irving, The Alhambra. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

The Hanseatic League. Henderson, Short History of Germany, 
I, 181-202; Gibbins, History of Commerce, 60-71. 

Secret orders in medieval Germany. Henderson, Short His- 
tory of Germany, I, 16Q-170; and Scott, Anne of Geierstein. 

Famous professional soldiers of later medieval Italy. Thatcher 
and McNeal, Europe in the Middle Age, 467-470. 

Machiavelli’s advice to despots. Robinson, Readings in Euro- 
pean History, I, 516-520. 


THE CHURCH IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

THE GROWTH OP HERESY AND THE EFFORTS OF THE 
CHURCH TO SUPPRESS IT 

About 1200 the medieval church was undoubtedly the 
strongest power in Western Europe.^ But its influence was 
being undermined by the spread of heresy, then thought to 
be the worst of crimes. A heretic was a person who tried 
to separate himself from the church. This was regarded 
as a most terrible sin and the heretic could not be al- 
lowed at large because he might endanger the souls of 
others. 

Elnowing this terrible fate, why should anyone become a 
heretic? One great cause was the corruption in the church. 
The offices of bishop and abbot often gave great wealth to 
the holder. The power of a pope, like Innocent III, was 
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heresy 


iSee pp. 283-286- 
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i-n .-iU r thap. that of a king, and one did not have to be born 
a’ lo become pope. Naturally some worldly men 

cnu-nd tlie church to obtain this wealth and power, buch 



W‘m>m a aisteieath-oeiitury German manuacript 
CONFESSION BY TORTURE 


often lived evil liv^, and bought and sold church offices 
and decisions in the church courts. Sonae parish priests 
demanded money even for the sacraments^ Bishops and 
abbots sometimes fought like ordinary feudal nobles. Many 
church offices were Med by substitutes, who did the work 
while the person who received the salary lived elsewhere. 
Men often held a number of such offices at the same time 
and did the work of only one or even none of the offiGes. 

■iSee pp. 291-294. 
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Matthew Paris, a famous English monk, states that John 
Mansel, chancellor of England under King Henry III, 
received the revenues of 700 church benefices amounting 
to 4,000 marks a year,^ The lower clergy often were ignorant 
and taught the people little. Many bishops and holy men 
had long condemned the abuses.^ This was not heresy, 
however, for they did not try to secede from the church. 

Secession was attempted only when there was a second 
great cause — unbelief in what the church taught. As 
long as the clergy were the only educated people and laymen 
thought little, no one questioned the teachings of the 
church. But as the laity became better educated, a few 
persons began boldly to declare that one did not need to 
receive the sacraments to win salvation. These persons 
were dangerous. Unless they were silenced, the control of 
the church over the people would be broken and its power 
for good greatly lessened. Only if the laity believed, could 
the clergy hold them to the proper standards of conduct. 

There were different kinds of heretics, located mainly in 
southern France. Some, like the Waldenses, believed the 
church sacraments unnecessary and wrong but remained 
Christians. Others, such as the Albigenses, rebelled against 
Christianity and all its teachings and set up an independent 
church of their own. 

Three special methods were used to suppress heresy: 
(i) war on the heretics, (2) the Inquisition, and (3) thq 
foundation of the mendicant orders. 

At first Innocent III tried to win 
the church by argument, but without effect. Then he called 
on the faithful to fight them, promising the same rewards 
offered to crusaders who fought the Mohammedans. The 
crusade was a success (1209). The lands of southern France 

lA mark was equal to 13 shillings 4 pence English money. Mansel’s 
'income from the benefices was worth in money of today over ^200,000 
a year. 

^Reformers had checked the evils, but their work did not endure. See 
pp. 278-280. 
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were wasted with fire and sword, and thousands of heretics 
were slain. Many of them, however, survived, andin order to 
hunt them out a new court was set up, the Holy.Tnbunal of 
the Inquisition. The judges of the court were foreigners and 
received full power toact. The heretical regions were divided 
into districts, a branch of the court working in each of them. 
Suspected persons were arrested on hearsay reports, and 
every effort was made to induce them to confess their guilt. 
The trials were secret and terrible for the prisoners. Mental 
and physical tortures were not spared. If there was much 
evidence against the accused and he refused to confess and 
repent, he might be turned over to the government to be 
burned to death. If he did confess and repent, he was 
imprisoned for a long time. If he retracted his confession, 
he was handed over to be burned. The property of the 
condemned heretic was seized. It is needless to say that 
the Inquisition did much to suppress heresy.^ 

The Dominican and Franciscan orders were the first 
mendicant orders, so called because the members were at 
first expected to beg for their food and clothing, gxtea^- 
ing and example they did much to remove 

The Spaniard St. ftdniiiiic was aroused by the rapid spread 
of heresy and gave his life to the work of preachigjiandjgahtis 
in g the doctrines of the church. He gathered companions 
about him in a new monastic order whose members were to 


preach and teach while living in the world. 

St. Francis was the son of a rich merchant of Assisi, 
Italy. He was a dissipated youth, but suddenly reformed 
and devoted himself to helping the poor and nursing the 
sick. Gradually others were attracted by the sweetness 
and chann. of his character and the belief that his way of life 
would surely save souls. His followers wandered about the 
country begging their food and serving the sick and afflicted. 


iThe Inquisitioa also tried people whom kings wished to have put out 
oftheway. Such were Joan of Arc (p.369) and the Knights Templars (p-321). 
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Both orders grew fast. Their members traveled every- 
where and worked for their fellow men as the monks of 
the older orders had not done. The Dominicans by their 
preaching and teaching and the Franciscans by their acts 
of mercy worked against the causes which led to the growth 
of heresy. Faith in Christianity was to a great extent 
restored by their simple lives of service. 

THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY, THE GREAT SCHISM, 

AND THEIR RESULTS 

A second cause which weakened the church was its con- struggles 
flict with the kings of France and England. The popes had 
defeated the emperors.^ Trying to carry out the ideals of 
Pope Innocent III, Pope Boniface VIII now forbade the national 
clergy to pay taxes to any king without the pope’s consent 
(1296). Edward I of England at once made all the clergy of 
England outlaws, allowing anyone to injure them without 
being punished. After a few months of this they submitted 
and paid their taxes. Philip IV of France forbade any 
Frenchman to send money to the pope. Then the pope 
yielded. But the quarrel soon started again, for the pope 
claimed to be supreme over all kings and all their subjects. 

Both kings appealed to the nation’s representatives and 
won their support.^ The pope was then taken prisoner by 
French soldiers and died shortly after (1303). 

The next pope reigned less than one year. After his The “Baby- 
death no pope was elected for some time. Then the cardi- 
nals chose a French bishop who settled down to live at papJcy» * 
Avignon, at that time just outside the southeastern boundary 
of France (1309). There the popes resided until 1377. 

This is called the “Babylonian Captivity of ^the Papacy.”^ 

The pope had been defeated and his claims to supremacy 
could no longer be made good. 

The pope now became almost the tool of the French king. Results 
Of course the English and the Germans grew hostile. As 

iSee pp. 286-287. 2 See pp. 342, 360-361. 

3 The reference was to the captivity of the Children of Israel in Babylon. 
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the Hundred Years’ War was going on, the English felt that 
monev sent to the pope would aid the national enemy. At 
Avignon the popes lost much of the rent from their Italian 
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lands, while they lived extravagantly. To obtain extra 
money they used questionable means which stirred up 
hatred toward the pope in England and Germany and led 
to a new growth of heresy.' 

Tie At last the pope returned to Rome (1377)- But since 

most of the cardinals were French and insisted on remaining 
Schism Avignon, they seceded and chose an opposition pope, thus 

creating the Great Schism. There were now two popes, 
each claiming supremacy and cursing the other. Which 
one should be obeyed? Some began to doubt if the pope 
had the right to comnaand obedience. Thinking men no 
longer obeyed without question, and heresy spread rapidly, 
especially in England and Bohemia. 

1 Bishops now had to pay larger sums for admission to office. Fees in 
the pap^ courts were raised. Tlia popes appointed to all sorts of church 
offices a host of greedy Freiichmen and Italians who paid large sums for 
their places and used them to get more money from the people under them. 
The government of England took action to limit papal interference. Parlia- 
ment made laws to check papal appointments to English church positions 
and prevent the withdra"^ satd transference of lawsuits from English 
courts to those of the pope (^351 and 1353)* 
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John Wycliffe, a young Oxford University graduate, led 
the movement in England. He criticized the pope and the 
clergy severely, but influential friends kept him from being 
condemned as a heretic. The schism made him more 
radical. Finally he declared that the pope had no right to 
rule and denied the doctrine of transubstantiation.^ He 
gathered about him a band of enthusiastic followers called 
Lollards, who helped him translate the Bible into English. 
They traveled all through the country preaching his views 
and making many converts. In Bohemia, the same hereti- 
cal teachings were spread by John Huss and his friends, and 
they, also, won a large number of adherents.^ 

To end the schism and reform the evils in the church 
would probably check the spread of heresy. To do this 
three great general councils of the church were held (1409- 
1449). These councils were a little like parliaments, though 
the members were not elected by the people. The second 
one (at Constance, Germany, 1414-1418) ended the schism 
by deposing both of the popes and electing a new one. 
John Huss had come to Constance under the emperor's 
promise of personal safety. He hoped to have a hearing 
and perhaps make converts, but instead, the Council 
had him imprisoned, tried as a heretic, and burned at 
the stake. 

The Great Councils, however, did not make a thorough 
reform of the evils in the church. They tried to lessen the 
pope's power just as the English Parliament checked the 
king's; that is, to make the papacy a limited monarchy.^ 
Had they done so and reformed the evils in the church, the 
Protestant Revolt in Germany, England, and elsewhere 

iSee p. 291. Later his followers were suppressed by force, 

®Huss was aided by the very bitter hatred for the Germans which pre- 
vailed among the Bohemian people of that time. The Germans were then 
strongly opposed to any religious change. The Hussites wished to have 
full freedom of preaching, to lessen the special rights and privileges of the 
clergy, and to give the laity the right to receive both the bread and the wine 
at the Holy Communion. 

sSee pp. 360-362 and 370-372. 
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the sixteenth century might never have taken place. 
But the Cnimvil^ failed, and the power of the pope over the 
elmrdi became inure and more absolute. The evils unre- 
fomned by the Councils grew steadily worse and finally 

lt“il to the great Protestant Revolt. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

( I ) What was heresy in the Middle Ages? Why was it thought 
so serious a crime? (2) What were the two chief causes that led 
to the spread of heresy? Explain how each cause worked to make 
heretics. (3) Explain the methods used to do away with heresy. 
Which was most effective at once? Why? Which was most likely 
to reniov'e the underlying causes of heresy and so have most effect 
in the end ? Why? (4) Contrast the defeat of Pope Boniface VIII 
by the kings of France and England with the victories of the early 
popes o\'er the German kings. Give reasons for the difference 
in outcome. (5) Prove that the ^‘Babylonian Captivity of the 
Papacy” was due to the defeat of Boniface VIII. (6) Explain 
how the “Babylonian Captivity” led to the growth of heresy. 

(7) How did the Great Schism help to make Wycliffe a heretic? 
State his most important views and show why they were heretical. 

(8) How might the later history of Europe have been different 
if the Council of Constance had succeeded better? State your 
reasons. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 

BEGINNINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Our study of the Middle Ages has shown us that the 
people of Western Europe were gradually moving on toward 
higher civilization. Governments became better, more 
people were receiving some education, and manufacturing 
and trade expanded. Wars were still frequent, but they 
caused the people less suffering than in the feudal age. 
The common people, especially in the states governed by 
strong kings, were far more prosperous and happy than they 
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had been «nce the fall of the ancient 
Since the Cra.^a.les this progress had been more ^ 
before. The pc-.ple of the grooving towns aU over Enrope 
and cspeciallv in Italy had advanced farther than the 
peasants in the country. From about mo to isoo such 
rapid progress in civilisation was made that the movement 
is often callwl the Renaissance or rebirth. 

The Italian cities had prospered more than those ot 
(;ther countries. There wealth gave men more leisure to 
study and to think. The freedom of these city-states and 
the political battles there made men think more of them- 
selves. The keen rivalry between cities made the lead^s 
of each one think and work harder to get ahead of the 
others. All this led to progress.^ Moreover, the Italian 
language was more like the Latin than was any other in West- 
ern Europe. There were more manuscripts of old Roman 
writers and more ancient buddings, statues, and monu- 
ments in Italy. The people there felt proud of the glories 
of Rome and the fact that they were the descendants of 


the Romans. _ 

The Renaissance was an international movement which 
spread throughout Europe. Its direct influence lasted in 
Italy until about 1550 and somewhat later in the northern 
countries. It showed itself in five different ways: (i) in 
literature, (2) in a movement for social and religious reform, 
(3) in art, (4) in explorations and geographical discoveries, 
and (s) in inventions. In Italy it had most influence in 
literature and art. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING 
During the Middle Ages some few of the great works of 
Latin and Greek literatiue were known, but most of them 
were hidden away in dusty storerooms and unused libraries. 
Even those that were known were used merely as exercises 

at the close of the Middle Ages, Italy probably had a larger num- 
ber of intelligent men in proportion to the total population than any .other 

country in Europe. 
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in grammar, and were seldom read for pleasure. Medieval 
men thought so much of making sure of heaven that they 
feared to enjoy even good literature or the beauty of nature 
because it might be sinful. 

The rediscovery of this unread literature is called the 
Revival of Learning. Petrarch (1304-1374) led the way by 
arousing interest in it. This cultivated Italian traveled 
widely. He had friends everywhere and was always telling 
them of the wonderful beauty of some piece of Latin litera- 
ture. He was full of mental curiosity and was always 
seeking forgotten Latin manuscripts. He made sport of 
the medieval universities and their teachers. Speaking of 
their graduating exercises he said, ‘‘The youth ascends the 
platform mumbling nobody knows what. The elders 
applaud, the bells ring, the trumpets blare, the degree is 
conferred, and he who went up a fool descends a wise man.” 
He tried to show that scholastic methods could lead to no 
real progress.^ He wrote much himself and undoubtedly 
did more than anyone else to hasten the Revival of Learning. 

Boccaccio (1313-1375) was a friend and follower of 
Petrarch. He not only made Latin literature popular but 
helped to make people more critical of what they read and 
heard. Every class in society was made the butt of his 
ridicule. Shams received no mercy from him. 

Petrarch and Boccaccio are especially famous for their 
works in Italian, though they wrote also in Latin. The way 
had been prepared for them by Dante (1265-1321), the 
greatest Italian poet of the Middle Ages, who established 
the Florentine dialect as the literary language of Italy. 
His Divine Comedy, telling the story of a visit to the realms 
where dwell the souls of men after death, gives him rank 
among the greatest poets of the world. 

The followers of Petrarch and Boccaccio are called human- 
ists. They wrote in the purest Latin, using the works of 
Cicero as models of language and composition. Many of 
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iSee pp. 307^309' 
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them were greatly interested in education and did much to 
improve methods of teaching. On the other hand they 
carried the idea of freedom too far, many caring only for 
pleasure. They laughed at the church and its doctrines, 


yet were weE content to hold its offices. Some of them 
even became believers in the ancient pagan gods described 
by the old Latin writers. 

After most of the old Latin literature had been redis- 
covered, there came a great revival of interest in Greek 
literature. Petrarch himself had longed, to read Greek but 
could not. Various events led to more contact between 


From the moral painting by Giotto 
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Greeks and Italians, and about the middle of the century 
the rapid conquests by the Ottoman Turks induced many 
Greeks to flee to Italyd With the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 still more Greeks sought refuge in Italy. They 
brought with them Greek manuscripts and began to teach 
the language to the Italian humanists, who came to love 
the Greek classical literature as well as the Latin. 

It should be noted, however, that this revival of literature 
was largely for the nobles and the rich. The poor 'as yet 
received little education. It was wealth and high position 
that made it possible to give one's entire life to scholarship. 
Popes, dukes, and republican officials rivaled one another 
in drawing the leading scholars to their courts or cities. 
They provided pensions and paid liberally for poems and 
essays that were dedicated to them, or for paintings for 
their halls and palaces. 

While this enthusiasm was occupying the minds of the 
great in Italy, the nobles of Northern Europe began also to 
take an interest in the ancient classics. Leading humanists 
were invited to the courts of the kings of France and 
England. The German cities attracted others, and the 
literary revival spread northward. Natives of the northern 
countries traveled to Italy and eagerly took up the 
new learning. 

The Revival of Learning had great influence on later 
history. The humanists aroused such interest in Latin and 
Greek literatures that people came to believe that no one 
could be a cultured gentleman without having studied 
them thoroughly. Hence, from that period until recent 
years, university requirements included the study of Latin 
and Greek. The most important work of the humanists 
was to learn all that the ancient Greeks and Romans had 
known and to impart that knowledge to others. Much 
that the ancient scientists taught had been forgotten during 
the Middle Ages. Now men could and did go on to make 
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iSee p. 227. 
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invesliKation^aiKl explorations far beyond the knowledge of 

the Greeks and the Romansd 

]M(jSt men in the medieval period had been very 
ignorant. Even those who had some education were 
content to follow the lead of some master and to believe 
witliout question what they w'ere told. They would not 
or could not do original thinkdng, and the few who could 
were not encouraged to do it. Hence it was not easy to 
make any great progress in learning, art, literature, or 
science. The Renaissance brought a great change. ^ Under 
the lead of Petrarch and his successors a new spirit arose. 
They criticized everything they could not prove to their 
own satisfaction. Men of the Renaissance were eager to 
learn new things, and they wished to know the reasons for 
what they saw or were told. This spirit opened the way to 
progress in almost every line. It led men to^ explore 
unknown seas, to search for new ways to make life more 
comfortable, and to learn new truths about chemistry, 
astronomy, and other sciences. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR UELIGIOHS AND SOCIAL REFORMS 

The humanists of Northern Europe generally took their 
studies more seriously than did the Italians. They eagerly 
used their new knowledge and training first to examine and 
analyze the foundations and structure of the government, 
the religion, and the society that existed in their time, to 
search out the defects, and then to reform all the evils they 
could find. This was started by an Italian, Laurentius 
Valla (died 1457), who proved that the famous grant of 
authority and lands, believed to have been made to the 
pope by the emperor Constantine .was a forgery. 

Most famous of this type of humanist were the Oxford 
reformers. Of these, John Colet, an Englishman, was the 

»The Revival of Leamiag prepared for these explorations by making 
known what the ancient Greeks had believed. For example, the ancient 
scientists believed the earth was a sphere, but during the Middle Ages 
people believed it to be flat. Now the explorers of this Renaissance age 
proved that the ancient scientists were right. 
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first. He was an enthusiastic student of Greek and lec- John Coiet 
tured on the New Testament at Oxford University. Later 
he was made dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and near 



SIR THOMAS MORE JOHN COLET 


From portraits by Holbein 

this cathedral he founded St. Paul’s School, in which he 
taught the new learning. Chief among Colet’s friends were 
Erasmus and More. 

Sir Thomas More’s greatest work was a book called Sir Thomas 
Utopia in which he contrasted the sufferings of the English 
common people with the happiness of the people of an 
imaginary land called Utopia, where poverty was unknown 
and the people governed themselves. 

Even more famous was Erasmus. He was a native of Erasmus 
the Netherlands, but he spent much time in England and 
was known throughout Europe. His chief interest was in 
religious reform, for which he did two great things: (i) He 
issued his remarkable edition of the New 'Testament in 
the original Greek with a good Latin translation, and thus 
enabled educated men intelligently to criticize the teachings 
of the clergy and theologians on many points. (2) He 
wrote a series of very clever books and pamphlets in which 
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he made such sport of monkish ignorance and superstition 
that his readers fairly shook with laughter, and thus did 
much to prepare the way for the religious revolt led by 



Oramstorff Bros., Xorc., Malden, Mass. 
ERASMUS 


Froao. tiie painting by Holbein 

Luther. Erasmus himself, however, like Colet and More, 
worked only for reform within the church and strongly 
opposed revolution. More was executed later because of 
his loyalty to the pope. 

Influence Other humanists in following years went much farther 
of iimnian-. became leaders of open revolt against the church. But 

Protestant story of their work telongs with that of the Protestant 
Revolt Revolt,^ which, by their criticism of the church, the first 
2See pp. 422-434, ' ■ ■ 
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humanists helped to start. Their scholarly writings and 
their ridicule of the clergy did much to imdermine the hold 
of the church on the people. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ART 
At about the same time that Petrarch and his followers 
were hunting for old manuscripts and studying them, other 
Italians were trying new colors and materials for painting, 
and were learning how better they could picture on canvas 
and in carved stone what they saw about them. The result 
was a great revival in art as well as in literature. 

Architects of this age planned beautiful buildings with Architec- 
great domes such as those of the cathedral of Florence and 
of St. Peter’s at Rome.^ But they produced nothing so fine 



CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER, ROME 


as the great Gothic cathedrals. The sculptors of the time 
made much progress and carved some wonderful statues.' 

The greatest advance, however, was in painting. 

During early medieval times, paintings were stiff and Painting 
unlifelike. Some change can be seen in the works of Giotto 
iBramante planned the dome at Florence, Michelangelo that at Rome. 
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. THE MADONNA 

Contrast the stiffness! of the^ ffgures in Cimabue's painting, especially the child, 
with the masterly work of Raphael shown on page 405. 

(died 1337) , after this time there was a gradual improvement. 
Most pictures still were of Madonnas and other religious 
subjects. Then the painters added other figures, such as 
children and animals, and more of the beauties of nature 
in backgrounds. Finally the Madonnas of about 1 500 were 
just portraits of peasant women and children, and many 
pictures were painted which had no religious subject. 
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MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 
From a painting by Raphael 

New way^ of making oil paints were invented about 
1450. These, with discoveries about the laws of perspective, 
greatly helped to bring the artistic revival to its height 
(after 1500). This was the time of such masters as Titian 
of Venice, and Leonardo da Vind, Raphael, and Michelangelo 
of Florence, whose works are stiU regarded as masterpieces. 
Probably the most famous works of Leonardo are *'The 
Last Supper of Our Lord” and the "'Mona Lisa.” Titian 
was noted for his rare color harmony. His “Assumption of 
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the is famous. Raphael was the greatest Pointer o 

.Madonnas and .sacred scenes. He was enaployed by the 
poi>e, for whom he painted many wonderful frescoes in the 



the cathedral at FLORENCE 

Vstican. MicliclEngclo was noted, as architect, sculptor, 
aLtid painter. His frescoes in the Vatican, especially the 
*'Last Judgment/’ rank high. After the time of these 
masters, the Italian artists ceased to do highly original 
work and began to imitate that of others. 

The artistic revival was not confined to Italy. Germany 
produced several great painters in this period, among them 
Durer and Holbein. The Netherlands was represented, 
somewhat later, by such famous painters as Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck. About the same time Spain pro- 
duced two exceptional painters, Velazquez and Murillo. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS 

The awakening of this time extended also to commerce 
and industry. The age was one of remarkable explorations 
and of practical inventions of the greatest importance. The 
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crusades had aroused an interest in exploration and when the 
actual crusades ended, the crusading spirit, combined with 
the desire to find more profitable trade routes or meet inter- 
esting adventures, led to more and more extensive travels. 

Most famous of the early travelers were two Venetian 
brothers named Polo, and Marco, son of one of the Polos. 
These men journeyed through Central Asia to Peking. 
Returning to Venice after twenty-four years of absence, 
Marco Polo wrote an account of the wonderful lands of the 
Far East. His book was extraordinarily popular and 
inspired men with the desire to explore distant seas and 
lands. The invention of the compass/ the preparation of 
books of marine information, and the building of more 
sailing ships instead of galleys propelled by oars all helped 
the progress of discovery. The Revival of Learning also 
helped by making known that the Hellenistic Greeks 
believed the earth to be a sphere — knowledge which had 
been lost for centuries.^ 

Before this time the rugs, silks, drugs, and spices of 
India, China, and the East Indies had been brought over 
three ancient routes : one by way of the Persian Gulf and 
the Tigris River and thence overland to the Mediterranean 
Sea, another by way of the Red Sea and the Nile, and a 
third, the northern overland route, across the steppes of 
Central Asia to the Black Sea. By the time they had 
reached the markets of Antioch, Cairo, or Constantinople, 
where the merchants of Genoa and Venice could buy them, 
the goods of the East had passed through the hands of 
many different merchants, each of whom made a good 
profit. Thus, the Italian rnerchants, in order to make it 
profitable for themselves to buy these goods and sell them at 
northern markets, asked very high prices for them. 

The strong demand for oriental wares, especially spices, 
encouraged merchants of other nations to enter the business. 
The Portuguese and the Spanish were very anxious to 
sSeepp. X 21-123. 
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3 See note, p. 414. 
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^‘sfabiish. riirect trade connection with the East Indies in 
order tcj buy spices direct from the producers and so obtain 
l^oocls more cheaply than could tne Italian xnetchants. 
There seemed to be two ways of accomplishing this: 
( ! ) to sail south around Africa and thus reach the Indies, 
or (*) to sail west around the world to the Indies. For 
niaiiv Tears Portuguese sailors had explored the western 
shores k Africa, working gradually southward until (149S) 
their admiral, Vasco da Gama, succeeded in rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope and reaching India, The new trade 
route brought enormous profits to the Portuguese, and the 
Wnet iaiis and Genoese were thrown into a panic. It is 
said that oriental goods fell 50 per cent in price at Venice. 
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LISBON mABBOR IK THE LATER FIFTEENTH CENTURY' 

Yet the Portuguese probably made 600 per cent profit on 
spices during the years they controlled the trade. 

' In the meantime Christopher Columbus, a Genoese 
sailor, had been begging the; Spanish sovereigns to give 
him shins so he could ^il westward to India. Though 
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regarded as a dreamer, he was finally given three small 
ships and allowed to go on the famous voyage on which he 
thought he had reached the Indies (1492), The discovery 
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of America was followed by a long series of exploring expe- 
ditions. The most famous were those of the Spaniard 
Magellan and the Englishman Drake, who sailed all around 
the world, thus proving that the belief of the scientists of 
the Hellenistic Age was correct.^ 

The results of these great discoveries were momentous. 
The Mediterranean Sea was no longer the center of the 
world’s commerce, and so Venice and Genoa declined. 
Countries on the Atlantic Coast now had far greater advan- 
tages for world trade. Spaniards and Portuguese seized the 
chance to build great colonial empires. The pope took it 
upon himself to divide the newly discovered lands into two 
parts, allotting one to Portugal and the other to Spain, 
The Portuguese set up their forts and trading posts all 
along the shores of Africa from Morocco to the Cape of 
Good Hope and thence to the Red Sea, also along the 
coasts of India, in the islands of the East Indies, and all the 
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^See pp. 121-123. 
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way to China. Native princes gave their allegiance to the 
king of Portugal. No other European merchants were 
allowed to use the Cape of Good Hope route, and Lisbon 
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was made the great market for oriental wares. To Lisbon 
came Dutch, French, and English merchants who bought 
for resale to the rest of Europe. 

Stories of Spanish explorers: Ponce de Leon, discoverer Spamsh 
of Florida, Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, and Pizarro, who colonial 
took Peru, have been told. In the name of the Spanish 
king these and other explorers took possession of most of 
the lands bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, as well as 
California and all South America except Brazil, of which the 
Portuguese took possession. Spaniards of many types came 
to America. Some came with an earnest desire to win the 
natives to Christianity. The friars set up their missions 
here and there to teach the Indians, building hospitals for 
the sick and churches in which to worship. A number of 
these mission buildings may still be seen in California and 
Texas. Many other Spaniards came to get rich as fast as 
possible. The colonies were regarded chiefly as a means to 
enrich Spaniards, and the colonists and natives were allowed 
to produce only raw materials and precious metals. They 
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had to buy Spanish goods only, and paid high prices. No 
one but a Spaniard was allowed to trade there. Eventually 
the Spanish colonies attracted English traders who broke 
into this monopoly. This led to wars between England and 
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Spain. Other competitors sought a share in the profitable 
colonial trade. French and English later took from the 
Portuguese control of the trade of India, and the Dutch 
seized nearly all the Portuguese ports in the islands of the 
East Indies. 

The enormous supplies of gold and silver found in the 
New World were soon brought back to Spain and spent in 
buying goods from the other European countries. The 
result was vastly to increase the supply of precious metals 
throughout Europe. Prices fixed in terms of certain 
weights of gold and silver advanced rapidly, for to increase 
the total supply of money makes each coin of less value. 
In the Middle Ages scarcity of money had. made it hard to 
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carry on business successfully. Now merchants and bankers 
had ample supplies of money and prospered greatly. 
Traders brought back to Europe from the New World 
many new foods and drugs, such as potatoes, chocolate, 
and quinine, as well as vast quantities of cane sugar. 

Britain and France began to fotmd colonies far later than 
Spain and Portugal, and so had to take what land was 
left, mostly on the Atlantic Coast of North America where 
no gold or silver was to be found. But their industrious 
and thrifty colonists built colonial dominions fully as valu- 
able in the end as those of the other countries. The British, 
French, and Dutch naturally resented the papal division 
between Spain and Portugal of the newly found lands and, 
before the sixteenth century was over, began to fight to 
oust them or force them to share their vast empires. The 
great wars for the control of colonial empires which began 
in the sixteenth century have lasted until the present day. 
Their events will require study later. 

INVENTIONS AND SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES OP THE AGE 

The inventions of the Renaissance age were almost 
equally revolutionary. Gunpowder^ was first used effec- 
tively about this time. This invention finished the over- 
throw of declining feudalism, for cannon could smash the 
feudal castle whose owner dared defy the king’s power. 

Printing accomplished far more wonderful results. Until 
about 1400 all books had to be copied by hand. Hence 
they were very costly, although paper had taken the place 
of expensive parchment.^ Then large engraved plates of 
wood were made, and finally, sometime between 1440 and 
1450, the art of printing with movable metal type was 

iGimpowder is composed of saltpeter, charcoal, and sulphur in various 
proportions. It was introduced in European warfare by the Tatars, who 
got it from the Chinese. It was early used by the Greeks and others to 
make flashes of fire. It was first prepared in Western Europe by Roger 
Bacon, the English scientist of the late thirteenth century, and by the 
German monk Schwartz early in the fourteenth century. 

2See note p. 301. 
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inventcri. \Vith this movable type vast numbers of the 
new hooks of that time were printed. These could be sold 
for as little as .ine-twi-ntieth the price of the old hand-copied 
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books. In this way new ideas were circulated among the 
people as never before. The humanists and Luther thus 
obtained an influence which they never could have had at 
an earlier date. 

The invention o£ the mariner’s compass’- enabled bold 
sailors like Columbus to venture out beyond the sight of 
land and voyage to unknown seas. There were other 
inventions^ some of which greatly improved conditions 
among the masses of Europe. 

The new scientific spirit which led Valla and Erasmus 
to study old documents -critically was also applied to 
astronomy and physics. Up to that time everyone believed 
that the sun and stars revolved around the earth as the 


*The mariner’s compass was probably known to tbe Cbinese as early as 
2000 B.c. but was little used. Tbe earliest reference to it in the Middle 
Ages was in the twelfth century. It was known to almost all European 
navigators in the thirteenth century, but was not effectively used for long- 
distance navigation until the Renaissance voyages of discovery. 
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center of the universe. The Polish astronomer, Copernicus, 
asserted that this idea was wrong and taught that the earth 
and its sister worlds, the planets, revolve about the sun 
(1543)* This laid the foundation of modern astronomy. 
Later, in Italy, Galileo (1564-1642) discovered the laws of 
the pendulum and of falling bodies, made the first genuine 
telescope, and invented the thermometer. With his little 
telescope he found spots on the sun, and so proved that it 
revolves on its axis. He explained his discoveries and those 
of Copernicus in Italian, so that ordinary people could 
learn about them. 

These revolutionary conclusions were regarded by many 
people as wicked and contrary to the teachings of the Bible. 
The clergy feared they would cause men to turn away from 
religion. Hence Galileo was imprisoned and forced to swear 
that his teachings were false. But in spite of all efforts it 
was impossible permanently to silence men like Galileo and 
Copernicus. Men’s minds were more and more freed from 
the control of the clergy. The way was opened for the 
tremendous progress of the modem worl4. 

SUGGESTED QUEvSTIONS 

(i) Explain in your own words the ways in which the Renaissance 
helped to make men live and think differently from the way they 
had lived and thought through the Middle Ages. (2). Make a list 
of the reasons which explain why the Renaissance started in Italy. 
(3) What did Petrarch do to hasten the coming of the Renaissance? 
X4) Make a list of the faults of the Italian humanists and a list 
of their contributions to the building of higher civilization. Then 
draw your conclusions from these data and decide whether human- 
ism really benefited the world or not. (5) How were the humanists 
of Northern Europe different from those of Italy? Name the 
leading ones and explain what each accomplished. Why was 
Erasmus not declared a heretic? _^(6) In what way were the paint- 
ings of Raphael and other masters of his time different from those 
of the medieval artists? (7) What special motives led men of the 
Renaissance age to go on exploring expeditions? What were the 
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rhief distovcrifs made? How did they affect the Italian attes? 
Why? (H) What did the inventions of the Renaissance age do to 
iniild 1131 higher civilization? 
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THE REFORMATION AND THE 
RELIGIOUS WARS THAT 
FOLLOWED 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT IN GERiMANY 

CONDITIONS IN EUROPE AT THE OPENING OP THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The Renaissance was soon followed by a great revolt 
against the medieval church. This revolt spread through 
most of Western Europe and led to wars lasting long after 
1600. It caused religious differences which still exist. To 
understand this revolt, let us study political conditions in 
Europe, for politics often decided religious questions. 

In England, France, and Spain the kings had very great 
power over their subjects.^ There the decision between the 
new and the old religious views which the Protestant Revolt 
made necessary was likely to be in the hands of the king. 
The people’s wishes had little influence. 

Germany and Italy were divided among a host of inde- 
pendent princes, knights, and free cities. Even petty 
knights with only a square mile or two of land claimed 
independence. Emperor Charles V had little power over 
Germany. He ruled the Netherlands and Spain besides 
his lands in Austria and Bohemia.^ He was the greatest 
king in Europe, but, outside his own lands, he could not 
force the German people to obey him without engaging in 
civil war. Hence, in Germany, the decision of the religious 
question was not in the hands of the emperor but in those 

1 They had many officials and, except in England, large armies of well- 
trained soldiers. In England, Parliament met occasionally, but its members 
seldom opposed the king’s wishes. In Prance and Spam even the nobles 
had little power to oppose the king’s will. See pp. 370-373, 380-381. 

2 See p. 381. Charles V was not elected emperor until 1519. Not until 
1526 did he win Bohemia. Besides these European states, Charles V con- 
trolled the vast possessions which the Spanish adventurers were seizing 
in America. 
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cif tlie individual princes and nobles who lived close to 
their subjects and knew their feelings better. 

The princes and cities of Italy were bitter rivals ancj 
often at war with one another. This gave the French and 
Spanish kings a good o])portunity to make conquests in 
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Italy. Through the first half of the sixteenth century 
they were at war most of the time. Italy became their 
battleground, and the people suffered greaTmisSy; ~~ 

_ people of several countries of Europe were becoming 
discontented with their religion. The evils which were 
the causes of the first heresies still existed and had even 
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become worse. The church had less control over the 
people of Northern Europe, for writers like Erasmus had 
made them laugh at the clergy.^ 

In Germany there was bitter discontent. It was said 
that the pope and the Italian clergy were taking large 
stuns of money from the pious Germans and spending it 
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A RICH NOBLEMAN AND LADY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


on their own pleasures. There was also a real revival of 
religion among the German people.* In England, France, 
and the Netherlands there was far less discontent than in 
Germany, probably because there was less religious enthu- 
siasm in those countries and the kings kept the clergy from 
collecting so much money from the people. 

From the point of view of commerce and trade the six- 
teenth century was a revolutionary epoch.^ The merchants 

iPopes, bishops, and priests were too often worldly, pleasure-loYing, 
and neglectful of their religious duties, while they collected from the people 
larger and larget sums of money in the name of religion. Of course many 
of the clergy still, did their duty faithfully. See pp. 389-391, 393-394. 

* See pp. 401-402. 

3 See W, S. Darvis, The Friar of^ Wittenberg, a historical novel which gives 
an interesting picture of this revival. 

4 See pp. 406^413, 
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in Atlantic suipurts were growing richer than the Italians. 
The disci iven' of America led to exploration and colonization. 
Spain, France, and England became keen rivals_for con- 
trol of new lands and for trade with them. To this rivalry 
were due many of the great wars of later centuries. 

IU» of The feudal nobles of France, England, and Spam had lost 

people former independence and could not fight and rob as 

once they did} The merchants of the towns had grown 
rich. In Germany and Italy the nobles still had much 
power, but eveiyn-vhere towns had grown up and consider- 
able manufacturing and trade were carried on. In England 
and France serfdom had become rare, but elsewhere it still 
continued. The common people were a little more pros- 
perous than in the Middle Ages, but their lives were often 
hard and miserable. Nearly everywhere the wasteful 
three-field system was used in farming.^ This system 
kept enterprising peasants from bettering their condition 
greatly. Their huts usually were small and cheerless and 
their food coarse. Many peasants were carried off each 
year by diseases not common today. In Germany there 
was serious discontent among them, and this helped to 
spread the religious revolt wh^it broke out. ^ 

HOW LUTHER STARTED THE iRE^aLT 

BegmiiiBgs During the Middle Ages there had been several attempts 

of Luther- break away from the church and set up rival churches 

&msm xvith different ceremonies and beliefs,^ but all had been 
suppressed. The pope now had no idea that another 
attempt would succeed. 

Early- life Martin Luther, the greatest leader of this revolt, was a 
of Luther ttiiner's son. Though poor, his parents managed to give 
Luther a good education. Soon after finishing his university 
course he decided suddenly to become a monk instead of a 
lawyer as his father wished. He seems to have felt that 
this was the only way to save his soul. In the monastery 

1 See p, 2S2, 2See pp, 257-259- »See pp. 389-390^ 393- 
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he did eagerly all the tasks given him, fasting, praying, and 
confessing every little fault. Slowly, after long study, he 
made up his mind that none of theger-idiings, no good work 



MARTIN LUTHER 

Frontispiece from a book printed at Wittenberg in 1546 


he could do, would make him sure of God/s forgiveness, 
but that the only way to be certain was by himiself praying 
to God with complete faith in His mercy. This was the 
beginning of his famous doctrine of ‘‘justification by faith.” 

Luther was sent to the university at Wittenberg (1508). 
There he became a very popular teacher and preacher and 
was put in charge of eleven monasteries of his order (1515)- 
He certainly was no revolutionist as yet. 

, He was started on the road to revolt by Tetzel, an 
over-zealous seller of indulgences, who sold some to members 
of Luther’s church. These they waved mockingly in 
Luther’s face, saying their sins had been forgiven without 
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confeKsing thfm to him. Some may have done this in jest, 
but Luther was anjjcrcd and wrote a list of ninety-five 
tlieses, or statements, in which he severely cnticized the 
selling of indulgences and declared that no sinner who was 
truly sorry needed an indulgence. These Latin theses he 
po,sted on the door of the ’ITittenberg church (October 31, 
1517) merely as subjects for debate. 

An indulgence was a letter of pardon granted to a sinner 
who was truly sorry and confessed his sins, and did some 
good deed or gave money for some good cause. This letter 
relieved him from penalties imposed by the church.^ But 
Tetzel received a share of the money he collected and let 
people think they could buy forgiveness and freedom from 
all penalties of sin. 

Luther’s theses were at once translated into German and 
scattered all over the land. People were deeply interested 
and read so eagerly that the sale of indulgences declined 
rapidly. Luther was ordered to come to Rome at once and 
to take back his statements.^ This he refused to do without 
proof that he was wrong. Many Germans thought such a 
demand was not at all fair. 

Luther’s opponents told him that the pope had absolute 
power and could make no mistake in doctrines. Luther 
then began to doubt whether the pope had the right to such 
power, and as he kept on studying he grew more and more 
radical. In a public debate (at Leipzig, 1519) he admitted 
that in many ways he agreed with the famous heretic, John 
Huss.^ Later he said that no one need fear the clergy or 
the church; if one has faith in God’s mercy, one may be 
saved without the priest’s absolution. He denied that the 
priest changed the bread and wine of the Communion into 

^See p. 291, footnote 2. 

sEuther did not actually go to Rome. The elector of Saxony, at whose 
university Luther taught, arranged for him to meet the Papal Legate 
Cardinal at Augsburg, Germany, 

sSee p. '393. 
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the body and blood of Christ d He declared that anyone 
might read the Bible and decide for himself what it means. 
These views, urged in pamphlets that were eagerly read, 
threatened to break the power of the medieval church in 
Germany. Luther had thus made himself the leader of a 
religious revolt which was to have far more momentous 
results than he himself could foresee. 

At first Pope Leo X had regarded the dispute about 
indulgences as of little importance. Now he saw that Luther 
must be silenced quickly. The first step was to excommuni- 
cate him. In the bull, or letter of excommimication, the 
pope ordered him to be arrested and brought to Rome, and 
threatened to punish severely the people of any place that 
gave shelter to the heretic.^ Many universities refused to 
publish the bull, and even the bishops objected to it. Above 
all, the elector of Saxony, one of the ablest among the 
German princes, protected Luther, who had answered the 
pope by publicly burning a copy of the bull in the streets. 
Hundreds of university students at Wittenberg formed in line, 
paraded the streets singing, and burned the books of Luther’s 
enemies on a great bonfire. Luther was not silenced. 

The next step was to have Luther condemned without a 
hearing by the German Diet, or Parliament, and sent 
to Rome for execution. The emperor, Charles V, had no 
liking for Luther or his views, but he was not friendly to 
the pope. Hence he called Luther to the meeting of the 
Diet (1521), promising to protect him. 

Luther, a mere monk, the son of a humble peasant, was 
now to stand before the greatest ruler of Europe and set 
his own personal opinion against the beliefs of the emperor, 
the pope, and all those high in authority. He well knew 

iSee p. 291. 

2T0 secure the publication of the bull the pope sent to Germany Luther’s 
bitter personal enemy, Eck. Eck was allowed by the pope to till in the names 
of certain followers of Luther who were to be condemned. He took this 
opportunity to put in the names of his own personal enemies and the men 
who had made fun of him. One of these answered by referring to Eck as 
Eck with the swelled head” gehohdter Eck’*), This epithet dung to him. 
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tlijit he mik'ht bo atTcrted at Worms and put to death, with 
liorriblc torttiros. Promises of protection had been broken 
bolVire, osiiocially in the case of John Huss,^ and his friends 


POPE LEO X 

From the portrait by Raphael painted in 1516 

vainly urged him not to go. The city of Worms was crowded 
with people deeply interested in his fate, and as he entered 
the palace, shouts of encouragement rose from the crowd. 
Within the great hall filled with clergy, nobles, and deputies 
from the cities of Germany, Luther faced the young emperor. 
An official then asked Luther if he would recant the heresies 
in his books. Luther begged for time to reconsider, and 
many thought that he was about to yield. 

The next day (April i8, 1521) he was again brought before 
the great assembly. Questioned as before, he answered 
with a thrilling speech, made first in German, then in Latin. 
In closing h.e said that he might have expressed himself too 
strongly about some things.. If he had made mistakes, he 
would gl adly correct them. But he would not bow blindly 

*See p, 393. 
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to whatever popes or church councils had declared, for he 
knew that often they had made mistakes. Asked again 
for a definite answer to the question, whether or not he 
would recant his heresies, he replied, '‘Unless convinced 
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by the Scripture or by clear reason .... I caiinot and 
will not revoke an3rtjiing against my conscience, God 
help me. Amen.'’ 

As Luther left the hall, a body of Germans gathered to 
protect him from his enemies, and with shouts of triumph 
they accompanied him to his lodgings. Excitement ran 
high that night in Worms. The German people had at 
last found a leader not afraid to defy the pope and emperor 
and to voice their claims. Many of the nobles approved. 
The emperor, however, signed an edict declaring Luther an 
outlaw to be seized and put to death. But the separate 
states of Germany were too strong and too jealous of the 
emperor to allow this. Charles was soon called away to 
his wars with France, and for the next nine years he was too 
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busy to trouble Luther. Aleanwhile the great revolt spread 
with little hindrance from pope or emperor. 

On the rmd from Worms, Luther was seized by trusty 
agents of the elector of Saxony and hurried to the elector s 
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own castle of the Wartbnrg, where he stayed in hiding for 
nearly a year.^ There he translated the New Testament 
into German. This became one of the most popular books 
in the German language. Until that time the German 
people had spoken many different dialects. Luther’s Bible 
taught them one form of the German language, which 
became the national speech- \ 

While Luther was in hiding, his teachings spread rapidly, 
but soon dangers appeared, especially a great peasant rising 

iThe elector of Saxony bad ordered two of his councilors and liis secre- 
tary to bide Luther safely. The elector wished to be kept ignorant of 
Luther's whereabouts in ord&r publicly to deny any knowledge. 
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which broke out in soiithw^estem Germany. The flame of 
revolt spread fast over* nearly all the land. The peasants 
had long been discontented and now demanded (i) freedom 
from serfdom and tyranny, (2) lower payments to the clergy, 
and (3) the right to elect their village priests. They added 
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that they were willing to give up any demand that might 
be proved contrary to the Bible. Often the town laborers 
joined them in burning convents, taking castles, putting the 
nobles to death with torture, and in many othenways getting 
revenge for long years of t3n:anny. But their triuinph was 
short. The nobles combined and crushed the revolt with 
horrible cruelty, killing nearly 1 5 0,000 peasants. The nobles 
were more tyrannical than ever, and the revolt left many 
bitter memories. 

The Peasants' Revolt did much to check the spread of 
Lutheranism- At first Luther favored the peasants, for he 
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was himself a peasant's son, but he could not approve of 
their violence and tried to check it. Unable to do so, he 
then urged the princes to suppress the revolt with all the 
violence necessary. The peasants called him “Doctor 
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Liar,” for they said he had aroused them to rebel and 
then betrayed them.^ The war made many princes fear 
that revolt against the pope would lead to rebelHoh against 
them. The pope, quick to use these fears, made some 
reforms to satisfy the princes, especially those of southern 
Germany, and induced them to combine to fight Luther- 
anism. Henceforth there were two camps in Germany, one 
following the new doctrines, the other favoring the old. 

Luther had come to beHeve that it was not wrong for the 
clergy to marry. Now, just in the midst of the Peasants' 

1 Doubtless Hs words had had something: to do with the rebelHoh, but 
the discontent was already smoldering and had itself helped the spread 
of Luther’s doctrines. 
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Revolt, he married a former nun. This shocked many who 
were about to become his followers. Erasmus said bitterly 
that the Reformation had turned out to be merely a comedy 
ending in the wedding of an ex-monk and an ex-nun. 
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From a drawing by Albrecht Diirer 


The pope would gladly have made use of these events to 
suppress Lutheranism, but he had to depend on the 
emperor for help. Neither of them could force the German 
princes to arrest Luther. Some of them were willing to 
fight to protect him. Moreover Charles V had not yet 
decided to use force. 

HOW CHARLES V DEALT WITH LUTHERANISM' 

When not too busy with other affairs Charles V tried 
three ways of dealing with Lutheranism. First, he induced 
Parliament to order the Roman Catholic worship restored 


^Erasmus was a bachelor. 
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all over Germany (1529). The Lutherans protested against 
this, and ever since this protest those who broke away 
from the Roman church have been called Protestants. 

Second, he tried to settle the dispute in a friendly way 
by persuading each side to yield something. He proposed 
to reform the evils in the church, such as the sale of indul' 
gences, but not to depose the pope or make any changes in 
doctrines. At his request Luther and his closest friend, 
Melanchthon, prepared a very moderate statement of their 
views (1530), the Augsburg Confession, which still contains 
the main beliefs of the Lutherans. Charles V would not 
agree to these, and Luther would yield no further.^ 

Third, when these plans failed, Emperor Charles decided 
to crush Lutheranism by force. But several difficulties 
stood in his way: (i) A number of strong Catholic princes 
were too jealous to help him. (2) The Lutherans had 
formed a strong league to defend themselves. (3) Much of 
Charles V’s time was occupied by wars. The French 
king, Francis I, was his bitter rival for the control of Italy. 
The Ottoman Turks were allies of France and threatened 
the family lands of Charles in Austria. In 1529 they had 
with difficulty been driven away from Vienna. The French 
king also encouraged the Lutherans to fight Charles. 
These difficulties kept him busy for fourteen years (1531- 
1544). In the meantime the Protestants won nearly all 
northern Germany and much of southern Germany. Many 
of the bishops were planning to turn Protestant and 
continue to rule their lands as ordinary princes.^ 

iThe Catholics insisted that the priest performed the miracle of actually 
changing the bread and wine of the Communion into the body and blood 
of Christ, and that, unless a person received absolution from the priest and 
partook of this Body of Christ, his soul could not be saved. The Lutherans 
denied that the priest performed any miracle whatever and said that a 
sinner could obtain the salvation of his soul by direct prayer to God without 
the priest’s absolution. These important differences in belief also resulted 
in the failure of later attempts to settle the disputes. 

*The German bishops and monasteries held much land and received 
large incomes. When a prince turned Protestant, he usually took these 
lands for himself after breaking up the monasteries. Enthusiasm for 
Protestantism was sometimes aroused by this unworthy motive. 
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At last peace was made with France and the Turks 
(1544), and Charles V prepared to fight the Lutherans. 
He induced some of their leaders to remain neutral and 
bribed one to turn traitor. Then, a few months after 
LutheFs death (1546), the emperor declared war. The 
treason of the young duke Maurice of Saxony was decisiye. 
The Lutheran leaders were taken prisoners and their army 
was scattered. The German people were now to be forced 
to give up most of their Lutheran beliefs. The Protestant 
Revolt seemed almost crashed and the emperor the absolute 
ruler of all Germany, 

HOW THE LUTHERANS WON THE VICTORY 

Charles’s triumph was short, for the Catholic princes 
themselves began to fear him, and the people were bitterly 
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discontented. The Preiicli king encouraged the Gentian Final 
princes to rebel and, above all, IMaurice of Saxony turned 
traitor a second time. With French help he secretly organ- Protestants 
ized a great Protestant alliance. When all was ready 
(1552), he suddenly marched against the emperor with the 
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emperor’s own army, of which he had been made com- 
mander. Charles had few soldiers with him and barely 
escaped capture by a hasty flight at night. All his plans 
for Germany were ruined. Bitterly disappointed, Charles 
abdicated, giving his Austrian and German lands to his 
brother Ferdinand, and his Spanish lands and the Netherlands 
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to his son Pfiilip IL He then retired to a monastery in. 
Spain wliere he spent the remainder of his days. 

In 1555 the Gennan princes met in a parliament at 
and settled the religious question in Germany. 
LutliiTanisiii was recognized. Each ruler could adopt it or 
remain (hitholic as he chose, and force his people to follow 
him. Those who disagreed could move away to some 
other countr\L All church lands held by Protestants in 
fulv, I were to remain in their hands, but in future 
when a bishop or abbot became a Protestant he must give 
up his office and lands. This would tend to check such 
changes in faith. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Early in the sixteenth century in which group of European 
states was the mass of the people likely to have most to say in 
deciding for or against Protestantism? Why? (2) What special 
conditions soon after 1 500 made a great religious revolt against the 
pope more likely than in the preceding centuries? Explain fully. 
(3) What reasons help to account for the fact that the Protestant 
Revolt broke out first in Germany rather than in France? in 
England? in Spain? (4) How did Luther free himself from his 
fear of punishment for his sins? (5) Was Luther a revolutionist 
in 1517? Prove your conclusion. (6) What was an indulgence 
and what was it believed to accomplish? Who could issue a full 
indulgence, and why? (7) Explain the abuses connected with the 
sale of indulgences in Germany in 1517. (8) Were the ninety-five 

theses revolutionary? Why? (9) Why was Luther condemned? 
Why was the emperor’s edict condemning Luther not carried out? 
(10) What events tended to check the spread of the Protestant 
Revolt in Germany? Explain clearly how and why each had this 
tendency, (ii) What conditions and events favored the spread 
of Lutheranism after 1521? (12) In what ways did Charles V 
try to put down Lutheranism? Explain why each failed. (13) To 
what extent was the Peace of Augsburg a victory for Prot- 
estantism? For religious toleration? Was it likely to prove a 
Existing settlement of the religious disputes in Germany? Why? 
(14) How did political conditions and international questions 
affect the Protestant Revolt in Germany? Give examples. 
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(is) How did economic conditions affect the Protestant Revolt 
in Germany? Give examples. 
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THE riEFORMATION IN' SWITZERLAND AND 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

TJiK WORK OF ZWIXGU AND CALVIN IN SWITZERLAND 

Th* I;: 1500 SwitzcTland, like Gennany, was not governed by 

rfS^twr-* The sturdy peasants of the mountains 

Uad had Won freedom from their lords, the counts of Hapsburg 

(alxnit 1300). Some near-by cities joined their league. 
The unii >n remained veiy loose, and the people of each little 
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district or canton managed their own affairs. There reli- 
gions revolt could spread easily. 

Even before Luther posted his theses, a rising Swiss 
clergyman, ZwingU, had begtin to criticize the church. His 
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teachings were much like Luther's.^ In 1518 he was called Career 
to preach in the city of Zurich, and there he started a little . 
revolt which soon spread to several cities of southern 
Germany. But his followers at Zurich met bitter oppo- 
sition from the mountain people. These original leaders of 
Swiss independence fought for the old church. A battle 
ensued in which ZwingH was killed (1531). Only a part of 
German-speaking Switzerland had adopted Protestantism, 
and thereafter but little change took place in that section 
of the country. 

In southwestern Switzerland, however, where French was Career 
spoken, Protestantism made great progress. The leading 
city, Geneva, became famous as the home of the great 
religious leader, John Calvin. He was bom in northern 
Prance (1509) twenty-five years later than Luther. His 
parents were influential, and he received a fine education 
at the University of Paris. There he adopted Protestant 
views for which he was imprisoned. After his release he 
went to Basle, Switzerland, where he wrote his most famous 
book, The Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536). In 
this he stated his views with wonderful clearness. Lord 
Acton, a prominent Roman Catholic scholar, calls it ‘'the 
finest work of reformation literature."’ While passing 
through Geneva on a journey, Calvin was induced to stay 
there and preach. After two years the citizens tired of him 
and his friends and drove them out. 

A few years later Calvin was asked to return. He 
received a regular salary from the city treasury, and all the 
citizens were ordered to live as Calvin thought right. The 
city government punished blasphemy and adultery by death; 

1 There was one great difference between Zwingli and Luther. Luther 
said that the body and blood of Christ were physically present in the^ bread 
and wine of the Communion, though he denied the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation (see p. 431, note i). Zwingli maintained that 
the Communion was simply a memorial of Christ's death. For a time 
this difference threatened to keep the Protestants from combining against 
the emperor Charles V. Fortunately such a break was avoided, though 
Luther never felt friendly toward Zwingli. 
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ahsciice from church services, gambling, and dancing by 
iir.!.ri,-.un!nent. There U'as much opposition to these 
strict rules, but after a long struggle Calvin convinced the 
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majority of the citizens that he was right. He. remained 
the leader, almost the dictator, of Geneva tintil his death 
(1564). This close relationship of church and state is 
wholly different from present-day America, where the 
clergy are not paid by the government and have no power 
to punish -people who disobey their orders. 

Luther was the leader of the German Protestants and won 
few devoted followers except Germans and Scandinavians. 
Calvin had a like influence as leader of the Protestants of 
France, England, Scotland, and Holland. He carried on 
a wide correspondence with hosts of friends. To the 
little city-state of Geneva the Protestant leaders of Western 
Europe fled from persecution. When times were better, 
they returned home followers of Calvin. His writings were 
brilliant, his logic was clear and convincing, and his views 
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were definite Luther had dou]>ted whether his followers 
ought to defend themseh^es against the emperor in the 
German civil wars. Calvin had no such scruples al)out 
fighting when necessary. His followers, the militant Prot- 
estants, believed that they ought to rebel against a king or 
ruler who ordered anything contrary to God’s will. They 
believed in the right of revolution. This was to be a great 
influence for popular liberty in the future, and the results 
in England, Holland, Scotland, and France will be shown. 
Even in Germany, Calvin won many followers. 

The English colonists later carried his ideas to America, 
where they are still followed by many Protestants. His 
strict ideas of morality hac^e great influence today in 
thousands of homes. 

THE REFORMATION IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

Many conditions in England favored religious changes. 
The people had long objected to the pope’s interference in 
English affairs. They were jealous of the special privileges 
of the clergy, and some looked with longing eyes at the fine 
lands of the rich monasteries. John Wycliffe had led one 
of the greatest attempts to revolt from the medieval 
church.^ This attempt had been crushed by force and many 
heretics burned at the stake; but the embers of discontent 
may still have been smoldering. 

The Renaissance too had influenced England, and writings 
of humanists like Erasmus and Colet were popular.^ Some 
few' Englishmen had become followers of Luther. But the 
revolt in England did not begin until King Henry VIII 
seceded from Rome. 

Soon after he became king, at the age of eighteen (1509), 
Henry VIII married his own brother’s widow, Catherine, 
by special permission of the pope.^ Many years later the 
king tried to have this marriage annulled by the pope. 

iSee p. 393. aSee pp. 400-403. 

sThe law of the chtirch forbade a man to many his brother’s widow. 
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TW vui'ur v.ith -Vluys. until llunn' lost patience 
•in«! }-i'l I'a-lu.uifut inc't un'l u^l^re the 

;n’r'4n.It]‘ei-:-- f)no<,rilH‘Sccutoff most of the money 

th/i-.pn rcvciv...! fn-m Em^tuvl It was inade dear. 
h.Avcvor. lliut these laws would not go into effect if t e 
{Kipe annul'n'tl ihr.ry's marriage. As the pope refuse 
Vi. Id, Farliameni passed the “Act of Supremacy n^^ 
it treason todeny tlu‘ kind’s headship of the church. Hen^ 
tlien ohtaii.od the annulment of his mamage from the court 

of the arehiiishup of Canterbury. 

The church in England was now separated frorn the 
Roman Catholic church, though it kept up most of the 
ol.l teachings and practices. Gradually a few changes 
toward Protcstanti.sm were allowed, but there was no 
mal freedom. Catholics loj^al to the pope were executed 
a.s traitors and Protestants were burned to death for lieres^ 
The monks were no longer popular, and, as the kmg needed 
money. Parliament, at his suggestion, abolished the monas- 
teries and gave him their property.^ Much gold and many 
precious stones went into the royal treasury, but the greater 
part of the lands were given or sold by the king to the 
nobles. Those who received any of the spoils would be sure 
to oppose the restoration of the pope’s power in England. 
The monastery lands were thus an enormous bribe to 

the nobles. . 

When Hemy VIII died (1547). Protestantism had won 
many followers among the English people, but most of the 
teachings and practices of Catholicism still remained in 
force. England was separated from the pope, but was not 
yet Protestant. 

King Henry VIII was survived by three children, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Edward, all of whom were to rule England. 
Edward became king at the age of ten. His Protestent 
coundlois destroyed holy rdics and images of the saints, 

1 The monastery lands would probably be worth over f 75, 000.000 
and the gold and saver about *4,300,000 in money of today. 
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allowed priests to marry, and gave the clergy Protestant 
books with which to teach the people. All had to tise the 
English Prayer Book in church services.^ But in the mean- 
time the so-called reformers were enriching themselves with 
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church property and most Englishmen were becoming 
disgusted with their dishonesty. The sudden changes in 
religion that were introduced by Edward VI had gone too 
far for them. 

At the early death of Edward VI, the princess Mary was * 
soon recognized as queen (1553). Her first work was to 

1 Most of the Prayer Book was simply a tran^tion of the old forms of 
service with a few changes toward Protestantism* 
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tiiHio Jill rvli-i'nis c]’.:tn},'.‘S infi<lo imder Edward. Many 
<,£ Ilia < lid-1- .ucat otlk-LTS v.-i-rc executed, and the Protestant 
l,i:dini,s v,.,Te .Irieen sroTn rilT.ce. Then Parliament met 
and put the diurch back w!:cre Henry VIII had left it. 
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All this received popular approval; but Mary wanted to 
go still farther, and in so doing she made three great 
blunders. The first of these was her unpopular marriage 
to Philip II, who soon became king of Spain.^ The second 
was the restoration of the pope's power in England,^ 
thus making it fully a Catholic country again. The third 
and worst blunder was the persecution of Protestants. 
Many people refused to give up their Protestant beliefs, 
and the queen apparently thought that the execution of 
a few would make the rest yield. 


I Seep. 433 . 

*To silence the nobles the pope promised that he would not insist on 
the restoration of the monastery lands. Parliament then repealed the laws 
against the pope made m the reign of Henry VTir. But the nobles who 
held former monastery lands could not feel safe while the pope’s authority 
was recognized in England. 
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The Roman Catholic clergy, eager to avenge their wrongs, 
urged her to punish heresy severely. She ordered five 
heretical bishops to be burned at the stake, among them the 
aged Cranmer who had granted Henry VIII his first divorce. 



FOUNTAINS ABBEY, ENGLAND 


Nearly three hundred persons were burned to death in three 
years. This cruelty failed, for the heretics met death bravely 
and were regarded as martyrs.^ These persecutions did far 
more than laws or sermons to make the English people 
Protestants. 

Mary’s whole life seemed a failure. Her husband 
neglected her except when he wanted to get English help 
for the war against France. Philip won the victory, but 
England lost Calais, the last English foothold in France.^ 
Mary felt the shame keenly and is reported to have said, 

1 Bishop Latimer cried out to Bishop Ridley as the flames rose about 
them, “Be of good cheer and play the man; for we shall this day light such 
a candle in England as shall never be put out." 

aSee pp. 367, 370’ 
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(ha-ei! hiizaU'th was the dauijhtcr of Henry VIII and 
An:3i* iinhyii. Hence many Catholics did not regard her 
as (heir righ.tiul <iueen.' She decided that the best way 
to avoid a civil war was tn be a mrxlerate Protestant. The 
Ihiglish peoi»Ie were timd of the religious extremes to which 
I'idwurd VI and Mary had gone. Parliament now made 
IJHzalK;th ruler of the church as her father had been, ordered 
the English Prayer Book to be used in all church services, 
and required all citizens to attend church regularly. The 
Prayer Book, however, was changed so as to offend moderate 
Catholics as little as ixtssible,- and few religious teachings 
were fi.xed by law. Thus the queen hoped to get the English 
people accu.stome<l to the national church and slowly make 
them mcKlerate Protestants. 

Queen Elizafieth felt obliged to keep the extreme CathoHcs 
fnwn winning the people back to the old faith. A few of 
them plotted to kill her and put Mary, queen of Scots, in 
her place. Others hoped to remove her by armed revolt. 
The pope excommunicated her and tried to stir up rebellion 
against her. As such plots were discovered, laws of more 


iThe Rf^mun Catholic church had never acknowledged that the mp- 
mge between Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn was legal. Hence Catholics 
regarded Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, as rightful queen of England.^ It 
with Anne that Henry VIII had fallen in love before his first mamage 
had been annulled. His determination to marry her had done much to 
make him break with Catherine. See page 440. r 

*A« example of this may be seen in the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England today. In administering the bread of the Communion the 
minister is instructed to say, “The body of our Lord Jesus Chnst. 's^ich 
wm given for thee, presert'e thy body and soul to everlasting life, rake 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee and feed on him in 
thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.” The first of these sentences implies 
the nsal presence of Christ in the Communion and might satisfy some 
Roman Catholics, The second sentence contains Zwingli's teaching that 
the Commumon was simply a memorial of Christ's death. See p. 437, note I. 
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and more severity were made against Roman Catholics. 
A number of the plotters %vere put to death. ^ Most 
penalties imposed, however, were only fines for not going 
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to the national church on Sundays or for saying or attend- 
ing Mass. 

Queen Elizabeth was in less danger from the extreme 
Protestants. Many of them had been driven abroad in 
Mary's reign and had become ardent Calvinists.^ They 
were loyal to Queen Elizabeth but dissatisfied with her 
church. They said its clergy were too worldly and its 

1 Those who suffered most were foreigners and Englishmen trained on 
the Continent who were believed to be stirring up revolts against the 
government. 

2See pp. 437-439. 
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cercT'.K allies Jicu(lc«l to lie iniritial because they differed 
w. litik: front those of Ih.e Catholic church. Hence these 
I*rol«;sla:its wore “Puritans.’* Queen Elizabeth 

louM not let them break away from her church or start 
bitter rivalry with it. 

Wlien E;i/.;ibelh became queen, she found the government 
det'ply in del/*., the cuunlrv- poor, and many people quarrel- 
ing bitterlv about religion. England was then far weaker 
titan France or Sptiin. To save England, Elizabeth felt 
that she must keep out of foreign wars until she had won 
her Iteoplc and made them prosperous. Her most danger- 
ous enemy, Philip II of vSpain, planned to restore Catholi- 
dsin in England by force. Fortunately the Dutch people 
rebelled against him and kept him too busy to attack 
England, and the queen cleverly won the friendship of 
France so that she could get help in case Philip made war 
on England. 

In the meantime the English people were preparing for 
war. Spain held vast territories in North and South 
America where she allowed none but Spaniards to trade. 
English merchants often forced their way in and sold their 
goods in spite of Spanish laws but, when caught, they 
were punished cruelly as heretics. Other English ships then 
attacked the Spaniards to take revenge. Sometimes they 
took a Spanish ship loaded with gold and silver. This 
kind of warfare went on for many years. It was at this 
time that Francis Drake made his famous voyage around 
the South American continent into the Pacific, plundered 
the Spanish colonies all along the Pacific Coast, explored 
up to California, and then sailed across the Pacific Ocean 
and the Indian Ocean home to England with his vast 

iMost of the extreme Protestants were content to stay in the national 
church and work for the reforms they desired. A few, however, felt such 
strong dissatisfaction that they could no longer remain members of the 
national church. They seceded and formed their own little church congre- 
gations. They were therefore called Separatists. Queen Elizabeth 
persecuted them. It was a group of Separatists that founded the Plymouth 
colony in Massachusetts (1620). 
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booty in gold and silver. England rang with his praises. 
This was only one of hundreds of less startling attacks 
that caused heavy losses to Spain. King Philip w^as wild 
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with rage, but put off fighting England until he had crushed 
the Dutch revolt. 

At last he decided to finish England with one heavy 
blow. He prepared a great fleet of 130 ships fitted to carry 
20,000 soldiers. This was called the Invincible Armada.'* 
The fleet was to pass through the English Channel to the 
Netherlands, there take on the Spanish army, and land it on 
the coast of England. The dreaded Spanish infantry would 
then scatter the unprepared English troops, England 
would become a Spanish province, and Catholicism would 
be restored. 
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Tiu, i.km Ixrame known in England and excitement ran 
Catholic, a. well a. Protestants united for defense 
fvddicrs were hurriedly drilled and bonfires prepared all 
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along tfi6 coast to signal the news of a Spanish landing. 
Englishmen prepared to die rather than yield to the tyrant 
Philip. But these preparations for war were not needed. 
Drake and Hawkins and their brave seamen were deter- 
mined to have no Inquisition in England. The Armada 
was met in the Channel by a fleet of English ships. These 
ships were smaller than the great Spanish galleons, but the 
English sailors knew the sea and fought desperately for a 
free England. Besides, the English ships were faster and 
their cannon larger and better aimed than those of the 
Spaniards. These advantages made it possible for the 
English to pour a devastating fire on the Spanish vessels, 
while keeping at such a distance that they received little 
damage in return. 

The Spaniards were forced to seek shelter at Antwerp 
and then, not daring to return to Spain the way they had 
come, they sailed north around the British Isles. There 
they were overtaken by a dreadful storm. Only half the 
ships of the Armada reached Spain again, and many of 
these were badly damaged. 
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The Spanish defeat freed England from danger. The Efifects 
English nation was now united as ne^^cr before. Protestant 
feeling and national patriotism were so closely combined victory 
that most young people grew up enthusiastic Protestants as 
well as patriotic Englishmen.^ 

Events in Scotland added much to Elizabeth’s difficulties. The Prot- 
The Scotch clergy were rich and so unpopular that Protes- 
tantism spread very rapidly among the common people. Scotland 
Many of the nobles also turned Protestant in the hope of 
seizing the church lands. The king tried to stop this but 
failed. Then he asked for and obtained French soldiers to 
help crush the Scotch revolt. But Elizabeth also stepped in, 
helped the Scotch nobles win a decisive victory (1560), 
and when the beautiful Queen Mary Stuart returned to 
Scotland from Prance the next year,^ she found Protestantism 
well established. For a few years there was peace; then 
Queen Mary’s conduct provoked a revolt and she was 
driven to take refuge in England where Elizabeth kept her 
prisoner for nineteen years. She was the center of Catholic 
plots, and at last was executed on a charge of having taken 
part in a plot to kill Elizabeth (1587). Mary’s defeat in 
Scotland made certain the success of Protestantism there. 

Her son, James, was brought up a Protestant and became 
king of England (1603) as well as of Scotland. 

In Ireland, Protestantism made little headway owing The 
•largely to the hatred of the native Irish for their English 
conquerors.^ Henry VIII had tried really to govern the protes- 
whole land and keep order. He also took control of the tantism to 
church in Ireland and broke up the monasteries which were 

I In Queen Elizabeth's reign occurred one of the great outbursts of 
literary activity in the history of England. This was the age of the drama- 
tists Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, of Edmund Spenser, the author of The 
Faerie Queen^ and of the philosopher Francis Bacon. 

sAt her father's death (1542) Mary was just one week old. She was 
taken over to Prance, where she was brought up at court and married to 
a French prince who became King Francis II of Prance. He reigned 
less than one year before his death. It was then that Mary returned 
to Scotland. 

»See pp. 354-355- 
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. , to civilize and help the people. The religious 
. made in England were followed in Ireland. The 

.•;;nr,;h hnildinps were used for Protestant services, and 
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every effort was made to force the Irish people to change 
their religion. But they refused to attend Protestant 
services, and worshiped in the fields. 

Naturally the Irish regarded this not as a reformation but 
simply as tyranny, A native Irishman who turned Prot- 
estant was regarded as a traitor not only to his church but 
to his country as well. Rebellions broke out again and 
again but were suppr^^soi with great cruelty. Seizures of 
land followed, and thousands of square miles were taken 
from the Irish and given to Englishmen who would not live 
in Ireland, The native Irish were compelled to rent the 
land from these foreign landlords. 
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By the close of Elizabeth's reij^n Ireland was conquered. 
Her successor, James I, after completinj^ the suppression of 
a revolt in northeastern Ireland, took larpje tracts of land 
and settled Scotch and north Enj^Ush colonists there. 
Most of them were stanch Presbyterians and so made an 
excellent gamson to help hold Ireland under control. 
Thrifty and industrious, these colonists prospered greatly. 
‘‘The four northeastern counties of Ireland are still the 
most progressive and prosperous section of the island." 
Ireland was conquered, but the forced introduction of 
Protestantism, the seizure of the land, and the presence of 
the Protestant colonists aroused bitter hatred that still 
exists. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why did the Protestant Revolt spread more readily in 
Switzerland and Germany than in France and England? (2) Why 
could Luther and Zwingli not agree? Why was their dispute 
important? (3) Which had the wider influence as a religious 
leader, Luther or Calvin? Explain why and give your evidence. 
(4) What conditions and events prepared the English people to 
accept Protestantism? Would these probably have made England 
a Protestant country if Henry VIII had not chosen to secede from 
Rome? Why? (5) Why did Henry VIII expect the pope to grant 
his demand for a divorce? Why was this impossible for the pope 
at this time? (6) Did the secession of Henry VIII from the pope 
make England a Protestant country? Give proofs. (7) Why was 
it possible for Queen Mary so easily to restore Catholicism in 
England? (8) State the three great blunders of Queen Mary 
which made her religious settlement only tenlporary, and explain 
why each was a blunder from her point of view. (9) Explain why 
Queen Elizabeth persecuted the Roman Catholics. (10) Explain 
the objects of Elizabeth’s foreign policy and how she succeeded, 
(i i) Explain why the English people were more strongly Protestant 
at the close of Elizabeth’s reign than at its beginning. (12) How 
did the defeat of the Spanish Armada help England colonize 
America? (13) How and why did the policies of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth cause the Irish people to hate England? 
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THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 

THE WAR ON HERESY 

The effort of the pope to crush by force the growing revolt 
against the churcli had met with little success. At last he 
saw that the only hope of stopping it was by reforming the 
evils within the church itself and thus maldng the people 
enthusiastic Catholics once more.^ 

The nature of the Catholic Reformation can best be 
understood by a study of the three leading institutions 
through which the work was carried on: (i) the Council 
of Trent, (2) the Inquisition and the Index, and (3) the 
Jesuit Order. 

The pope called a general council of the church to meet at 
Trent, Italy. At this meeting was drawn up a clear state- 
ment of what every Roman Catholic must believe. Many 
of these doctrines were quite the opposite of what the Prot- 
estants taught. The Council also ordered the reform of 
abuses in connection with indulgences, ^ worship of saints 
and images, and prayers to saints, but did not wholly do 
away with these customs. In later sessions of the Council 
(i 545“I563),^ a number of other reforms were made. The 
clergy must be better educated and supervised, and must be 

iThe reform of the church from within, without revolution, had been 
started in Spain long before Luther’s time, but was not extended outside 
Spain until much later. See pp. 380-381. 

sSee p. 422. 

»There were several intervals of a number of years when the Council 
was not in session. Not until the last two years was the main work 
done. The Protestants saw that in any council like that of Constance or 
Basle they would be hopelessly outmimbered. Hence they opposed the 
Council and none of them came to Trent. The pope had great infiuence 
over the Council, for nearly two-thirds of its members were Italians. Pbr 
previous church councils, see pp. 393*"394* 
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THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 

enthusiastic and worthy men. The officer of the church 
must live at their posts and do their work in person. ^ 

Ti»« Inqui- The leaders of the Catholic Reformation were determined 
sition *nd tg ^se force to kill heresy in every country where the govem- 
ment would back them. For this purpose the pope set up 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
Fran a painting preserved at Trent, Italy 

the Inquisition again.! Terror of its prisons and tortures 
did much to make people give up their Protestant beliefs 
and to keep others from adopting them. Men were also 
appointed to prepare a list of books or “ Index of Prohibited 
Books” which* no Reman Catholic might read. In this 
way Protestant teachings were kept away from the eyes 
of the faithful. 

To drive Protestantism out of the Roman Catholic 
countries was not enough, however Those countries that 


■See p. 3SK5. 
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had become Protestant must be won back to the old faith. 
This was to be the task of the Jesuit Order. The Society of 
Jesus, as the order was called, was founded by one of the 
greatest men of his time, the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. 
This young nobleman was a very brave and capable army 
officer. But when a severe wound received in battle made 
it impossible for him to win glory in w^ar, he determined to 
devote his life to the service of the church. He entered a 
monastery where he practiced the most severe self-denial, 
fasting, praying, and whipping himself, but without finding 
happiness. His experiences were much like those of Luther.^ 
Loyola, however, decided that it was the devil who made 
him so unhappy, and at last found peace through the sacra- 
ments of the church. Later he obliged every member of 
his order to go through such experiences at the command 
of a superior officer. 

Loyola begged his way to Jerusalem as a pilgrim {1523). 
While there, he realized that without an education he could 
be of little service to the church, and, at the age of thirty- 
four, he began the study of Latin in a class with mere boys. 
Then he went to the University of Paris, where he won 
followers among the students. With the pope’s consent 
(1540) he united them in a monastic order to spread the 
Catholic faith. It was different from any other order. 
Its members were under military discipline, bound to obey 
their general and the pope. Only picked men of education 
were admitted. They were taught to develop themselves 
by working for others. 

Loyola laid great emphasis on education and the Jesuits 
founded and managed many schools. Through these they 
won control of many able young men and planted in them 
hatred of heresy, Loyola believed that frequent confession 
of sins to a priest was very important, and his followers 
received special rights to hear confessions. Jesuits of 
exceptional education and polish became confessors of kings, 
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princes arui lu-bk-s, and «> were in a position to advise and 
infla-i’ct* miers who could decide whether Protestantisrn 
^honM triuTTiph or fail in their domains. 
tliem tfie Jesuits wieldid a vast influence against heresy. 
Abnve ai!, tlie Jesuits were forceful and clever preachers 
who laid great stress on oberlience to the pope and on beliefs 

0ic)st < 3 ppose<l to Protest antivSm. « . • • 

Another phase of Jesuit actirdty was foreign missions 
Treuits traveled to the vast colonies of Spam and Portugal 
knd to China, Japan, and India, everywhere making numer- 
ous converts among non-Christian peoples. In the course 
of their m Lssionary rvork they often went on long and danger- 
c)u.s e.xploring e.xpeditions such as those of the French J®surts 
in North America. The priest, Father Marquette, and the 
trader, Joliet, were the first white men (1673) to explore the 
Mississippi Valley as far south as the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

(i) How was the Catholic Reformation like the Luthe^ Refor- 
mation? How was it difTerent? (2) Why was the Council of Trent 
able to make reforms which the Council of Constance did not. 
Would the Protestant Revolt have taken place if the earlier coun- 
cils had reformed the abuses as the Council of Trent did? (3) How 
did the Inquisition and the Inde-x help check the spread of Pro^ 
estantism? Compare the Index with the censorship as practiced 
by the countries at war, 1914-1918. (4) Compare the experi- 

ences of Luther and Loyola in the monastery. (5) How did the 
Jesuits work against Protestantism? Why were they more success- 
ful than othar orders? 
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THE ERA OF RELIGIOUS WARS (1»55-1C4S) 

REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS 

About 1555 it seem&d that Protestantism might win all 
Europe. Even France and Austria seemed likely to follow 
Calvin’s lead. Only Spain, Portugal, and Italy were loyal 
to the pope, and parts of Italy even were wavering. The 
Protestants were enthusiastic, while most Catholics were 
not. The' Catholic Reformation, however, reanimated the 
Catholics. Wherever there was a chance to win control, 
the pope and the Jesuits determined to fight for it. A series 
of bitter wars between Protestants and Catholics followed. 
Often these were civil wars. Usually other questions 
were also at stake, but for nearly a hundred years religious 
'differences were most important. 

Most famous of all these wars was the Dutch struggle 
for freedom from Philip II of Spain, the greatest leader of 
the revived Catholicism. His generals and soldiers were 
the best in Europe. He had vast wealth, all of which he 
was willing to use to suppress Protestantism. 

Philip’s subjects in the Netherlands^ were divided among 
seventeen provinces in which the people governed themselves. 

iThese lands were about the same as modem Holland and Belgium. 
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Part of the land was below sea level, and the salt water 
was kt'iit out by a vast system of dikes or embankments. 
Fresh-water canals crossed the country in every direction. 


A SCENE IN UTRECHT. THE NETHERLANDS 

There were many large manufacturing towns from which 
traders went forth to ail parts of the world. The people were 

alert and held fast to the liberties their ancestors had won. 
Policies Under Charles V the people had prospered. But they 

0^ feared his efforts to take away their freedom and unite 

Charles V different provinces under one absolute king. They 

also disliked his persecution of the Protestants among them. 
Every person found with suspected books or believed guilty 
of attending secret prayer meetings was ordered to be 
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executed. The Spanish Iiiquisitit )n tortured Protestants or 
burned them at the stake %vhercver they were found. It 
is said that its victims numbered 50,000 in Charles’s reign. 
But this cruel persecution had failed to check the spread 
of the new faith. 

The Spaniard, Philip II, carried these policies farther. 
He persecuted the Protestants cruelly, filled the govern- 
ment offices with upstarts and foreigners, and quartered 
Spanish soldiers in the homes of the people. Discontent 
spread rapidly and three hundred nobles made a formal 
protest, but in vain. A revolt broke out in Antwerp (1566), 
Prisoners of the Inquisition were released by mobs which 
broke into the churches and destroyed the crosses, altars, 
and images. Philip then sent an able general, Alva, with 
a Spanish army to invade the Netherlands. A special 
court, called the Council of Blood, condemned thousands 
of people to death. Thousands more fled from the land. 
All who criticized Philip suffered — Catholic nobles as well 
as humble Protestants. 

Armed resistance to Spain was begun by William of 
Orange, a German prince who had served Charles V and 
Philip II in the Netherlands. In 1568 he sold many of his 
estates and left the country, and from then until his assassi- 
tion (1584), William the Silent, as he was called, was the 
great leader of the Dutch revolt. But the whole people 
did not at once rise in rebellion as William expected, and his 
ill-disciplined army was at first defeated by Alva’s veterans. 
Later Alva’s cruelty helped. William and, after the first Dutch 
victory, many of the northern towns drove out the Spaniards, 
four of the northern provinces choosing William as their 
leader. The poorly paid Spanish soldiers were very cruek 
When they recaptured a rebel city, few of the citizens 
escaped death or torture. 

Some of the bravest deeds of the war were performed at 
the siege of Leiden. A great Spanish army surrounded 
this fine old city. Only a small garrison was there to help 
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th« imviisineis. The Spaniards had taken so many atiK 
that they heemed likdv tf> wn back all Holland if they took 
1 eiden ' JiHt tlien William had no army with which to 
break the sicKc. He did have a fleet of warships manned 
by the bravest fighting sailors of the time. But Leiden 
was surrounded bv fertile fields rescued from the sea. The 
salt water was held back by great embankments called 
“dikes,” and the ships could not reach the city. 

After an eight-months siege, the people of Leiden wrote 
the prince (August 12, 1574) that they would soon starve 
unless relieved. William’s answer was to cut the dikes and 
send the ships to take them food. Better to lose the work 
of years than give up to the Spaniards. But the water did 
not rise high enough to carrj’ the ships all the way to the city.^ 
Meanwhile food supplies gave out and hundreds of inothers 
and children starved to death, while the relief ships lay 
stranded on the fields. At last a change in the direction^ of 
the wind carried the water into the fields. The ships 
floated, the Spanish forts were stormed, and, terrified by the 
advancing flood and the victorious fleet, the enemy fled. 
As the ships sailed into Leiden, the quays .w^re lined with 
all who could stand. Bread was thrown to the crowd from 
every ship. Then they all went to church to give thanks to 
God for their deliverance. In honor of the heroic defense 
of the city, the University of Leiden was founded. 

At first few people outside of the northern provinces 
rebelled against the king of Spain. But now the Spanish 
soldiers, long unpaid and ill controlled, mutinied in the south. 
They sacked and burned and murdered in an awful orgy 
of crime. In Antwerp alone the loss was about $100,000,000 
in the money of today. The whole country was horrified; 
and the Catholics of the south joined with the Protestants 
of the north to fight for liberty arid drive out the hated 
Spanish soldiers. This was the height of the revolt. ’Thd 
Spanish commanders soon recovered control and won back 
the southern people, most of whom remained Cathc^. , 
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William the Silent induced the seven Protestant proviiices 
of the north to combine in the ''Uni^jn of Utrecht/* the 
declaration of independence of the Dutch Republic. A few 
years later, William was shot by an assassin sent by the 
king of Spain. ^ England, ho\vever, now openly took sides 
with the Dutch (1585), and three years later Philip sent his 
Great Armada against England/ Defeat of the iVrmada 
made Dutch victory almost certain and Spain was forced to 
give up hope of crushing the revolt, though she would not 
acknowledge Dutch independence imtil 1648. Protestant- 
ism had won in Holland. 

THE CIVIL WARS IN FRANCE 

While William of Orange was leading the Dutch fight 
for freedom, civil wars were raging in France bet-ween 
Catholics and Protestants. The Protestant Revolt in 
France differed from that in Germany in three respects: 
(i) The French people cared little for any change in religion. 
The pope and the clergy had collected much less money in 
France than they had in Germany, and other church abuses 
had been felt far less. (2) The first Protestant leaders in 
France did not try seriously to stir the common people to 
rebel. (3) The king opposed religious changes, France 
was united under his government, and his soldiers and 
officers could do much to check religious revolt. At first, 
King Francis I interfered little with the few French rebels 
against the church. Later, however, he wanted the pope’s 
help in his wars with Charles V.® Besides, he received 
much money from the French church and by agreement 
with the pope named all its high oflEicials. All these advan- 
tages would be lost if he let his people become Protestants. 
Hence he ordered all who adopted the new beliefs to be 
arrested and burned at the stake as heretics, 

1 For three years Philip had offered a large sum of money to anyone who 
would murder William of Orange. But all efforts failed until^ ISS4* The 
murderer was executed, but his relatives were rewarded by the king of Spain. 

2 See pp. 447-448. 3 See p. 451* 
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In Spite of these obstacles the new faith spread over 
France, especially after Calvin took the lead. The Prot- 
estants, however, were too few in number to fight for control 


GramstoTff Bros., loc.. Malden, Mass. 

FRANCIS I 

Fiot a painting by Holbein 

of France^ tintil (after 1559) they were joined by a group of 
nobles led by the Bourbons, who were a younger branch 
of the royal family and eager to win control of the national 
government. For many years the crown had been worn by 

^The strength of the Huguenots was mostly among the lesser nobles and 
the middle classes. The lower classes remained strongly Catholic both in 
the cities and in the country. 
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weak men much under the influence of the strongly Catholic 
Guise family. Both the Bourbons and the Huguenots, as 
the French Protestants were called, hated the Guises bitterly 
and now joined forces against them. 

Warfare did not go on all the time during the next thirty- 
four years. Truces were made and broken frequently. The 
fighting was treacherous and cruel. One of the worst 
examples of savagery occurred on the eve of St.Bartholomew’s 
Day, August 23, 1572. That night the Catholics of Paris 
were ordered at a given signal to kill all the Huguenots they 
could find. At least tw'o thousand Huguenots were killed in 
Paris and eighty thousand in other parts of France. 

When Henry of Navarre, head of the Bourbon family 
and leader of the Huguenots, became rightful king of France/ 
the more ardent Catholics, backed by Phili|> II of Spain, 
determined to bar him from the throne. Heniy^ saw that he 
could not win the French people by force, and that France 
needed peace and freedom from foreign interference. He 
decided that the best way to end the war was to become a 
Catholic himself. Within eight months after he had taken 
this step (1593) he was crowned king and admitted to Paris. 

In 1598 Henry IV published the famous Edict of Nantes 
in order to satisfy the Huguenots and prevent the reopening 
of religious war. By it they received the following rights: 

1. Freedom of worship in two places in each government The 
district of France, as well as in certain specified towns and 

in the castles of Huguenot nobles. But Protestant services 
were forbidden in Paris and at the king's court. 

2. Freedom to go anywhere in France. 

3. The same rights at law as other Frenchmen and 
eligibility to any office. 

4. Full control of La Rochelle and various other fortified 
places and the right to govern themselves in those regions 
partly independent of the king's authority, 

iHenry of Navarre was only distantly related to the sixteenth-century 
kings. He became king because all the sons of King Henry II died with- 
out heirs. 
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ilenry IV also bettered the government and made the 
per:s| tk*. more prosperous. He was a Yery popmlar and success- 
ful khig and miglit well have made Prance the strongest 
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country of Europed Unfortunately for Prance, he was 
murdered (1610) before his Son, Louis XIII, was of age. 

Under Louisas mother, government again fell into weak 
and evil hands and dvil war seemed likely. The country 
was saved by the genius of Richelieu, who became chief 

Ut is said that Henry a wish that every French peasant might 

be able to have a chicken in the pot for Sunday dinner. 
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minister (1624). He had been made a bishop at an early 
age, and later a cardinal. His chief interest, however, was 
in politics. He devoted himself to three tasks: (i) to make 
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the Huguenots obey the king, (2) to subject the nobles to 
the king’s will, and (3) having made the king’s power 
absolute, to extend the boundaries of France by foreign 
war and make Prance the greatest power of Europe. 

The Huguenots had determined to secede from France 
and strike for independence (1625), Richelieu gathered his 
resources and hit hard. In spite of help from England, the 
Huguenots were defeated and disarmed. Their military 
and political privileges were taken away, but Richelieu 
wisely secured to them their religious and civil rights. 

The nobles had long held rights and privileges of govern- 
ment over many provinces.^ Richelieu undermined their 
power by creating a new set of officers, called intendants, 
who obeyed his orders and finally took over most of the 
work of the government, leaving to the noble governors 

iSome of these rights had come down from the Middle Ages. The 
castles of the nobles were fortified, and they delighted in fighting among 
themselves while they oppressed the peasantry under them. They often 
disobeyed the king’s orders. 
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little but their salaries. The latter were bitter against 
Kichelieu, Init I-ouis XIII refused to dismiss him. Instead, 
he had a number of the nobles put to death as traitors. The 
rest were humbled. 

To jicci mil dish third object, foreign conquest, Richelieu 
believed the l.»est plan was to make war on Spain and Austria. 
In order to win he allied France with the Protestant states of 
England, Sweden, and the Netherlands. He even fought 
on tlie Protc-stant side in the great Thirty Years’ War. 

Richelieu ranks among the ablest of French statesmen. 
He gave his country unity and religious peace under a 
strong royal government and made France the greatest 
pf)wer of Europe. Unfortunately he cared more for great 
affairs of state than for the welfare and happiness of the 
people. He did little to reform abuses in the government. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR (l 6 1 8-1 648) 

The greatest of all the civil wars between Catholics and 
Protestants was the Thirty Years’ War. The Catholics 
fought to win back all Germany to the old faith. The 
emperor hoped also to win supremacy in Germany, to 
become a real king. The Protestant princes fought for 
both religion and independence. Though the war began in 
Germany and was fought out there, gradually all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe were drawn into it. 

The immediate cause was the revolt of the Bohemians, 
many of whom were Protestants, from the Catholic emperor 
Ferdinand II. After several stormy scenes the rebels threw 
two of the emperor’s representatives out of a high castle 
window. 2 Then they declared their independence and chose 
as their king, Frederick, ruler of the Palatinate and leader 
of the Union of Protestant Princes. He accepted the offer, 

1 Their descendants won their independence as a result of the Austrian 
defeat in the World War. 

a‘Tt was a fall of sheer one hundred feet, but, wonderful to say, Had no 
evil consequences. The grateful victims, on scrambling out of the ditch, 
ascribed their rescue to the Virgin Mary, but skeptical Protestants called 
attention to the soft heaps of refuse which had accumulated in the moat.” 
^hevill, Political History of Modern Europe^ pp. 206-207. 
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hoping to get the help of these princes; but he soon found 
that his new kingdom made them jealousd IMOreover he 
was a Calvinist and the Lutherans would not help him. The 
elector of Saxony even took the imperial side. Frederick 
was utterly defeated near Prague by the imperial armies. 
The emperor won back Bohemia, seized the lands of all the 
rebels, and forced the people to become Catholics again. 
He even took from Frederick his title of elector. With the 
help of a Spanish army the Palatinate was seized and 
Frederick became a helpless fugitive (1622). 

The Protestants of Europe were much alarmed at the 
emperor’s victories and decided to send help. The king of 
Denmark led an army into Germany, but was soon defeated 
and forced to make peace. The imperial armies now 
occupied most of northern Germany, and the emperor issued 
the Edict of Restitution (1629), requiring vast tracts of land 
to be restored to the church. Most of this had long been 
held by Protestant princes and the people living there had 
become Protestants. This edict might even kill German 
Protestantism. It would greatly strengthen the emperor, 
who might unite Germany under absolute rule and so become 
the strongest power in.^urope. France and Sweden had 
hoped to gain lands at the expense of disunited Germany. 
They could not afford to let the Hapsburg emperor win this 
war, and so they helped the Protestant princes fight him. 

Even the Catholic princes were jealous of the emperor’s 
growing power. His victories had been largely due to one 
able general, Wallenstein, who raised an army of volunteers 
paid by extorting large sums from the cities or regions 
where they went. If any city refused to pay, it was 
destroyed. Other generals soon followed Wallenstein’s 
example, and the country was devastated from one end to 
the other. It was a wonder that all Germany did not 
become a wilderness. Many whole districts were practically 

iThis jealousy was partly due to tlie fact that Frederick would now have 
two votes in the electoral college which chose the emperor, one as Count 
Palatine and another as king of Bohemia. 
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WALLENSTEIN 
From the jjamting by C. Jager 


and religion, who were usually accompanied by their women 
and children, so that an army of 30,000 fighting men 
might have with it as many as 100,000 camp followers. 
Wallenstein’s methods enraged the princes and people every- 
where, and the emperor was forced to dismiss him (1630). 

Just then Gustaws Adolphus, king of Sweden, landed in 
Germany with a strong army and marched southward. 
Different from others of the time, his soldiers were God- 
fearing men of deep piety, who knelt in prayer before going 
into battle. Moreover, discipline was very strict and their 
leader a military genius. He was the first to use heavy 
artillery fire to demoralize the enemy and then follow it 
up by the sudden shock of a massed cavalry charge, thus 
completely breaking up a hostile army. Using these 
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methods, he defeated a larj^^e imperial aniiy and pushed 
on into Bavaria. His next move was against Vienna. 

The empcTor in terror appealed to Wallenstein for help. 

Given full control, that at)le general raised a new army 
and met Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen, near Leipzig. The 
Swedes won the fight, but Gustavus Adolphus, the great 
champion of Protestantism, was killed. Wallenstein now 
planned to dictate peace on his own terms and so become 
the real ruler of Germany. The emperor took away his 
command, and soon afterward Wallenstein was murdered 
by some of his officers. 

By this tim§ the religious causes of the war had been France 
almost forgotten. The French king had been paying 
Sweden well for carrying it on. Now he allied himself 
with Sweden and Holland and took an active part in the war 
war, which went on for thirteen years more. France and 
Sweden were determined to make conquests.^ The emperor 
held out obstinately, but finally was forced to yield. The 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648) ended the struggle. It con- 
tained the following main provisions: 

1. Gains of the victors: (a) France won most of Alsace Treaty 
on the Upper Rhine. (6) Sweden won western Pomerania 

on the Baltic and a large piece of land at the mouths of 
the Elbe and Weser Rivers. These acquisitions gave her 
great commercial advantages, (c) Holland received the 
recognition of her independence. 

2. The religious settlements of the Peace of Augsburg^ 
were continued except that the Calvinists were recognized 
as well as the Lutherans. Each ruler could dictate the 
religion of his subjects. The church lands were to be owned 
by those in possession on January i, 1624. This last pro- 
vision was a compromise. 

3. Within Germany the princes won almost full inde- 
pendence. They could even make alliances with foi^dgn 

JfSee p. 434. 


iSee p. 466. 
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powers. Germany became a mere geographical expression. 
Besides Austria, the two German states that had shown 
greatest strength were Brandenburg and Bavaria. These 
states now obtained more land and thus laid the formda- 
tion of their position as the leading states of northern and 
southern Germany. 

RESULTS OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS 

The Treaty of Westphalia marks the end of the religious 
struggles which had shaken Europe since Luther s time. 
Religious hatred was not dead, but leading men saw that 
neither Protestantism nor Catholicism could possibly crush 
the other. Religious toleration gradually won its^ way 
until now in most countries people of different religions 
live peaceably side by side. 

Since 1648 very few European countries have changed 
their religion. Protestantism won chiefly in the northern 
nations, including England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, northern Germany, and parts of Switzerland. 
The nations most influenced by ancient Rome— France, 
Spain, and Italy — remained on the whole loyal to the pope. 
Most of southern Germany also remained Catholic. In 
France a minority of the people adopted Protestantism and 
won much religious toleration.^ Elsewhere the religion of the 
ruler or of the majority of the people had to be outwardly 
followed by the remainder. In most Protestant countries 
the king took and retained the authority over the church 
formerly held by the pope. 

The Protestants agreed in regarding the Bible as the 
supreme authority in religion and denied such Catholic 
doctrines and practices as transubstantiation,* prayers to 
saints, indulgences, and most of the sacraments. They 
abolished the monasteries and allowed the clergy to marry. 
Most Protestants asserted that one could reach heaven 

iSee p. 463. Even in France religious bigotry later had its way and 
took from the Huguenots the toleration given by the Edict of Nantes. 

*See p. 437, note i. 
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without the help of the clergy, but they differed greatly 
among themselves in their beliefs, and their churches have 
shown a decided tendency to split into many different sects. 

Through most of the sixteenth century the Hapsburgs 
had been the strongest rulers in Europe.^ The French kings 
had rivaled them for a time, but were badly weakened by the 
civil wars ended by the Edict of Nantes.^ England had not 
yet grown strong enough to play a great part on the Conti- 
nent. The wealth and power of Spain were so great that 
even after the division of the empire of Charles she was 
the leading state of Europe. 

At the close of the period of religious wars the situation 
was quite different. The wars of Charles V and Philip II 
had drawn too heavily on the resources of Spain. After the 
wars with the Ottoman Turks and the costly defeats by the 
English and the Dutch, ^ Spain took part in the Thirty 
Years’ War. After that she kept up the struggle for eleven 
years, only to suffer further losses. 

Spain had never been an especially rich country, and her 
decline was hastened by the idleness of her people and the 
bigotry of her kings and clergy. The vast wealth in gold 
and silver obtained from America encouraged idleness, 
already a failing with many Spaniards. The people worked 
less and boasted more. The industrious Moors and Jews 
were driven from the land. Southern Spain under Moorish 
rule had blossomed like a rose garden; now it was deserted. 
The kings gave the people no share in government. The 
Inquisition checked freedom of thought and progress in 
many lines. All these causes led to a lasting decline from 
which Spain has never recovered,® 

iSee p. 383. *See p. 463. 

#See p. 433. *See pp. 448, 461. 

6lt is strange that during the years of Spain's decline in the seventeenth 
century some remarkable works of art and literature were produced there. 
It was then that Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote^ full of clever humor, and 
Lope de Vega and others produced a noteworthy dramatic literature. ^ The 
paintings of Velasquez and Murillo are now regarded as masterpieces. 
Yet there was no general awakening of intelligence among the common 
people of Spain. 
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Gennany had suffered terribly during the Thirty Years’ 
War, and did not fully recover from it for more than a 
hundred years. “Augsburg, the great southern center of 



PHILIP IV OF SPAIN' 

From the painting by Velasquez i 

trade, had had 80,000 inhabitants; the war reduced the city 
to a provincial town of 16,000. Thousands of villages were 
destroyed, whole districts were depopulated. In Branden- 
burg one could travel days without meeting a peasant; in 
Saxony bands of wolves took possession of the empty vil- 
lages/’^ At the close of the war the population of Germany 
was only about one-third what it had been. 

There was less political unity than before. Many of 
the German states had formerly looked to the Austrian 

’Schevill, Political History of Modern Europe, p. 226. 
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Hapsburgs for leadership. By 1648 Hapsburg weakness 
was plain. France won a strong hold on the upper Rhine 
through the possession of Alsace. The Rhine was no longer 
wholly a German river. German princes began to look to 
Paris for favors and to imitate everything French. The 
way was opened for further French conquests.^ 

Everything pointed to France as the strongest country Rise of 
of Europe for the next fifty years. Her king was absolute 
and had a fine army and great wealth.^ Sweden and 
Holland had weakened themselves in the long wars. The 
resources of England had grown, but the struggle between 
king and Parliament kept her busy at home most of the 
time. Only after Parliament had won supremacy (1688) 
was England ready to challenge France. Hence the seven- 
teenth century as a whole may be called the period of 
French headship of Europe. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How could the wars of religion in the sixteenth century 
have been avoided? Give proofs. (2) Which motives had most 
influence in bringing about the revolt of the Netherlands, the 
religious or the political ? Give proofs. (3) Why did the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands not persist in revolt against Spain? 

How has this affected their later history? (4) To what outside 
influences and events was the Dutch success against Philip II due? 

(5) Why did Protestantism never win the French people as it did 
those of Germany? (6) For what objects was each faction fighting 
in the French civil wars of the late sixteenth century? Would 
religious causes alone have produced these wars? Why? (7) Do 
you believe that Henry IV did right to give up Protestantism and 
become a Catholic in 1593? Explain your reasons. (8) Was the 
Edict of Nantes the best possible solution of the religious question 
in France? Why? (9) In what respects was Richelieu a wise 
ruler? In what respects not? (10) Do you believe that the Thirty 

Tn the same way many lesser European rulers admired German mili- 
tarism and married German princesses during the period of Hohenzollern 
glory (up to 1918). 

2See pp. 464-466. 
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Years' War could have been avoided? Why? How? (ii) What 
motives led the different princes and states to take part m the 
Thirty Years' War? Explain for each of the following : the emperor, 
the duke of Bavaria, the king of Denmark, Gustavus Adolphus, 
France, and Spain, (i 2) Wotdd you say that the gains of Protes- 
tantism from the Thirty Years' War were greater than the losses? 
Give your reasons. (13) What country gained most as a result of 
the Thirty Years' War? Why? What country lost most? Why? 
f t 4) Why did the religious wars hurt Germany more than France? 
If Henry IV had not become a Catholic, might France have suffered 
as much as Germany? Why? Why did Spain gradually sink 

to a second-rate or third-rate power after 1648? 
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INTELLECTUAL GROWTH OF THE TIME 

England about 1600 was the home o£ an unusual num- 
ber of great writers and scholars. The later years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign had seen a great literary revival in 
England. In prose, poetry, history, theology, and espe- 
cially in the drama, works of great merit were written. The 
discoveries and explorations of the time broadened men’s 
minds. The victories over Catholicism and Spain stirred 
national patriotism and pride. Able men felt an impelling 
stimulus to write. This literary outburst lasted into the 
reign of King James I. Then the greatest dramatist, 
Shakespeare, wrote some of his best plays, such as Othello 
and King Lear. Then also a body of able writers and 
scholars made the famous English risanslation of the Bible 
which is still used wherever English is spoken. 

'An English government official, Francis Bacon, wrote to 
urge the importance of depending, not on what Aristotle 
or some other ancient had said, but on the results of actual 
experiments. The best way, he said, to learn about plants, 
animals, and the materials of which the earth is made is to 
examine them closely. The new knowledge thus gained 
could then be used to get more. |The methods of study and 
experiment urged by Bacon made possible the great inven- 
tions of the later Industrial Revolution. Thus Williana 
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Harvey, an English physician, discovered that the blood Harvey 
flows from the heart through the arteries and into the tiny 
blood vessels of the body and then returns to the heart 
through the veins" 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN ENGLANDN^ 

ABOUT 1600 \ 

Between 1500 and 1600 there were great changes in the) How the 
life of the English people.^Up to 1500 England had been 
a land of farms. Crops had been good, wages high, and the 'th© rise 
common people happy. But now the landlords learned that of sheep 
they could make more money by raising sheep and selling 
their wool to the manufacturers in Flanders than by farm- 
ing. To do this they fenced off the open fields, turned out 
the people, and turned in the sheep. Only a few shep- 
herds were needed to care for them. When Henry VIII 
broke up the monasteries, most of their tenants were 
turned out to make room for sheep. Where once fields of ; 
ripening wheat had covered the land, now only sheep grazed 
about. Whole villages that had rung with the shouts 
and songs of the peasants happy at the harvest, were now 
still. Houses fell in ruins, while their former occupants 
wandered miserably over the country, hunting for work 
or for land to till. Prices were rising fast and the poor 
people suffered cruelly. Hosts of idle, desperate men 
tramped about while their wives and children starved. 

The landlords, however, were making money fast, tod \ 
they controlled the government. To check the evils of 
poverty and idleness, Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments had Elizabethan 
enacted laws to control laborers and give the justices of the 
peace the right to fix wages and prices. Able-bodied men 
must do farm work if they had no other employment. Per- 
sons who could not work were to be cared for at the expense 
of the parish taxpayers. These laws put the common people 
under strict control of the employing classes, for the justices 
were well-to-do landlords. 
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At the same time that these changes were going on, 
towns began to grow rapidly. Englishmen felt there was 
no reason why English wool could not be made into cloth at 



From a sixteenth-century manuscript 
THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN 


home instead of in Flanders. To ^secure skilled laborers 
Queen Elizabeth welcomed persecuted Protestants from the 
Continent and encouraged them to teach their trades to 
Englishmen.^ Well-to-do men saw in manufacturing a new 
opportunity to make profits. They bought wool and hired 
laborers to make it into cloth. This gave work to the 
idle laborers. A larger demand for food in the thriving 
towns gradually made the raising of food crops as profitable 
as sheep raising. This led to the employment of more men 
to cultivate the soil. Thus by 1600 England had begun 
to be a manufacttiiing as well as an agricultural country, 
and there was greater prosperity throughout the land. 

Moreover, a new class of merchants had arisen. These 
men were engaged in the business of selling English goods 
to people of foreign coimtries and importing other goods from 

1 Many skilled laborers came from the Netherlands at the time of Alva’s 
cruelties (1567-1573) (see p. 459) and from France after the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 1572 (see p- 463). ' 
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abroad. Many of them had formed great companies which 
received from the king the sole right to trade with certain 
regions. Such were the East India Company, organized to 
trade with India and the East Indies; the Levant Company, 
to trade with the lands at the east end of the Mediterranean; 
the Muscovy Company; and the later Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. By extending the field for the sale of goods, these 
companies enabled English manufacturers to make more 
cloth and thus give employment to more laborers. These 
in turn would buy more, and so make all classes of the 
people more prosperous. 

The growth of manufacturing and foreign trade also did 
much to make possible the struggle for popular liberty. It 
built up a large body of prosperous, wide-awake citizens 
sure to want a share in government. The rich merchants 
and manufacturers felt their growing importance. Their 
employees gathered in the towns were far more wide- 
awake than the farm laborers and more willing to stand 
up for their rights. Among them Protestantism obtained 
its first foothold. Later, that form of Protestantism called 
Puritanism^ won many adherents among them. The towns- 
people stood for Parliament against the king when civil 
war broke out. 

Another class of people of whom many took the side of 
Parliament were the yeomen. These were farmers who 
owned land producing an income of forty shillings or more 
a year. They were not rich enough to avoid work with their 
own hands, but they were independent and prosperous. 
They had the right to vote for members of the House of 
Commons. The yeomen were not so much inclined to adopt 
new opinions or ways as the townspeople, but they were 
a numerous and valuable part of the population. 

Many of the gentry or ‘‘squires” also took the side of 
Parliament. They were landowners rich enough not to 
work with their hands, but were not noblemen. The 
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kinK appointed many of them to serve as “justices of the 
peace.” They enforced the laws, held courts, and managed 
local government through the country districts. 
they were not paid by the king. Many younger sons of the 
squires went to the towns and there prospered as merchan s. 
Many successful merchants bought land ^ and became 
squires. Hence the squires were not unfriendly to the 
merchants. Many squires were elected to the House ot 
Commons and equally udth the merchants were active in 
demanding that Parliament should have a larger share in 

governing the land. ^ 

Puritanism This independent spirit -was due partly to the influence 
of the Puritans. They believed the church sendees should 
be made simpler and the sermons a more prominent part of 
the services. They worked hard for reform in the lives 
of the people and reform in government to give the people 
more power. They were not afraid to overthrow a bad 
king even by revolution.^ 

Parliament Under the Tudor rulers, especially Henry VII and 
under the Henry VIII (i485~iS 47)> people had counted for little 
Tudors government. Parliament met every few years, but the 

king was usually able to control it. From 1293 to about 
1450 Parliament, led by the nobles, had won from the king 
an important share in government.^* But after that the 
nobles had been greatly weakened® and the middle classes, 
the well-to-do commoners in town and country, had neither 
the strength nor the desire to take the lead and win more 
power for Parliament. The Tudors were usually quick to 
see what the middle classes wanted and seldom tried to do 
anything that would arouse too great opposition. Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth had their own ' way because they followed 
legal ■ forms, called Parliament now and then, and were 
clever politicians. But before Elizabeth died, discontent 
had spread. The merchants and townspeople, the squires, 
and the yeomen wanted a larger share in managing the 
iSee p. 439. “See pp. 3S8-362. 370-371- ’See pp. 372-373- 
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government. Often the queen would not yield to their 
wishes voiced in the House of Commons. Disputes occurred 
about religion,^ freedom of speech in Parliament, and the 
abuse, of monopolies. The queen had granted to her 
courtiers exclusive rights to deal in many necessities of life 
such as coal, salt, and leather, and the monopolists had 
forced the people to pay outrageous prices. Popular dis- 
content was so great that the queen was forced to end these 
monopolies. A new spirit of independence was growing up. 
When the aged Queen Elizabeth died, the struggle began. 

JAMES I AND THE BEGINNINGS OP THE 
QUARREL WITH PARLIAMENT 

Queen Elizabeth’s successor was James I, son of Mary 
Stuart of Scotland.^ He and his son and two grandsons are 
called the Stuart kings. The struggle with Parliament was 
hastened by (i) his unwise stand in religion, (2) his theories 
and methods of government, (3) his financial policies, and 
(4) his foreign policy. 

James hated the Puritans and required the clergy of the 
national church to follow all the rules about church cere- 
monies. Three hundred Puritan clergymen were dismissed 
for refusing to do so (1604), and from then on they and 
their many friends hated King James. 

James was also bitterly hated by the Catholics. At first 
he had favored them, but soon he began to persecute them. 
Then a band of desperate Catholics decided to destroy king 
and Parliament with one blow. In a cellar under the Parlia- 
ment house they put barrels of powder and covei*ed them 
with heavy pieces of iron. When the king and Parliament 
met,- all were to be blown up. Without their leaders, the 
Protestants might be defeated and Catholicism .restored 
by force. But some one betrayed the plot* Guy Fawkes, 
the leader, was arrested as he guarded the powder, and the 
rest of the plotters were caught and killed without mercy. 

iSee p. 444, note 2. ®See pp. 44^450. 
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Protestant Englishmen were wild with rage, and never 
forgot this Gunpowder Plot. They were ready to believe 
anything bad of the Catholics, most of whom were ignorant 
of the plot and w'ould have strongly disapproved of it had 

they been informed. _ 

James believed in the divine right of kings and made 
himself hated by lecturing Parliament on that subject 
Once he said, “As for the absolute prerogative of the crown 
that is no subject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful 
to be disputed. It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
what God can do. So it is presumption and high contempt 
in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or say that a 
king cannot do this or that.” This was very offensive to 
the many Puritans in Parliament. Had James said nothing 
about his divine rights, he would have had a better chance 
of exercising them. The House of Commons answered by 
stating the rights of Parliament and the people. 

Moreover, James did not govern ably or well. He chose 
unworthy, upstart favorites, put them in high office, and 
enriched them with the people’s money. The most famous 
of these was George ViUiers, duke of Buckingham, whom the 
tn'ng raised from poverty to vast wealth in a few years. 

Fortimately Parliament had a hold on the king through 
its control of new taxes. Prices were rising and even the 
thrifty Queen Elizabeth had found it hard to make ends 
T amfiR was w asteful and was forced to impose new 
taxes. He began to tax imports without the consent of 
Parliament, a procedure which the Commons declared to be 
illegal. The king maintained that he was merely regulating 
trade. This and other disputes about taxes continued 
whenever James called Parliament to obtain more money. 

James’s foreign policy was another grievance. He early 
ended the long and profitable war with Spain^ which the 

‘See p. 505. 

*See pp. 446-448. English ships were safely taking many rich Spanish 
prizes. Of course the seamen wanted the war to go on. Moreover, the 
English people still hated the Spaniards most cordially. 
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people wished to continue, and then decided to marry his 
son to a Spanish princess.^ English Protestants feared this 
match would result in the restoration of Catholicism in 
England. Fortunately Prince Charles failed to win the 
lady, and so he and his friend Buckingham became eager 
for war against Spain. In 1625 Parliament voted money 
for this purpose.^ 

BITTER QUARRELS OF CHARLES I WITH PARLIAMENT 

In 1625 Charles I succeeded his father. He was more 
dignified but less intelligent. He was narrow-minded and 
had all his father's ideas of divine right. His father's 
favorite, Buckingham, had him under full control. 

Quarrels with Parliament began at once. Its members 
believed that Buckingham^as responsible for the English 
defeats in the war. They determined to end the disastrous 
bungling, and to put the king’s ministers under Parliament’s 
control. First they must get rid of Buckingham, and to do 
this the Commons impeached him; that is, brought him 
before the House of Lords to be tried for stealing public 
money. King Charles at once dissolved Parliament, and 
Buckingham was declared innocent of the charges. But 
the Parliament had not given Charles the money he wanted. 
He now asked the nation for it, but received little. Then 
he ordered the people to lend him money, to be paid to 
his officers like a tax just as if Parliament had voted it. 
This was plainly illegal, for the king would never 
repay it. Some eighty gentlemen refused to pay and 
were imprisoned, lesser persons who would not 

pay were forced into "^e army to die. In the winter of 
1627-1628 thousands o^families were ordered to feed and, 

iHe had already arranged a marriage between his daughter Elizabeth 
and Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine and leader of the Protestant 
princes of Germany. See pp. 466—467. 

^Parliament had met in 1621 and at once began to attack monopolies. 
Then it revived the ancient right of impeaching the king’s ministers for 
misconduct in office, and severely criticized the king’s policy of friendship 
with Spain. James lost his temper, declared he would not have them 
meddling in ms business, and dismissed them. 
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BITTER QUARRELS WITH PARLIAMENT 4S5 


lodge the king’s soldiers in their homes without pay. The 
recruits were very rough and disorderly. Throughout the 
countryside they stole and murdered. 

The English people were justly angry, ^ and when the next 
Parliament met, its leaders, Eliot and Wentworth, drew up 
the famous Petition of Right. It forbade (i) quartering 
soldiers in the homes of the people, (2) use of martial law 
when common law was proper, (3) all gifts, loans, or taxes 
without Parliamentary grant, and (4) imprisonment of any 
citizen without showing cause. A liberal grant of ‘money was 
offered the king at the same time. Charles hesitated long 
but finally consented to make the Petition of Right a law. 
It ranks with Magna Carta as a guaranty of liberty. 

But King Charles did not intend to obey the Petition of 
Right. He said tonnage and poundage, or duties on imports, 
were not taxes and continued collecting them without 
Parliament’s consent. The king had also promoted clergy- 
men who introduced stricter forms in church services and 
taught the people that they must obey their divinely 
appointed king in everything. Best known of these was 
William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury. The Puritans 
knew that the Protestants were being utterly defeated in 
Germany. They feared that Laud and his friends, besides 
helping the king to become a despot, were preparing to 
restore Catholicism in England.^ 

Wild with fear and rage, the House of Commons called 
before it the collectors of tonnage and poundage. To stop 
this, Charles ordered Parliament to adjourn. Knowing that 
they would not meet again, the leaders of the House acted 
quickly. Two members held the speaker in his seat while 
another locked the door and kept the key in his pocket. 
When Eliot stood up to speak, shouts of ‘'Traitor! Traitor!” 

iTo make matters worse, the king blundered in diplomacy as well as 
in war. He wanted to help the Protestants in the Thirty Years' War. 
To do this he needed the alliance of France. Instead he tried to fight both 
France and Spain and was disgracefully defeated. See p. 465. 

2ln this they were mistaken. Laud had no desire or intention to make 
England Roman Catholic again. 
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and threats of violence were uttered by the few royalists in 
the House. While the king’s officers pounded on the door, 
Eliot read his three resolutions: 

(1) Whoever brings in new religious doctrines and customs 

without Parliament's consent, 

(2) Whoever advises or helps to collect tonnage and poundage 

without Parliamentary grant, and 

(3) Whoever voluntarily pays them is a betrayer of English 

liberty and a national enemy. 

A great majority of the members voted these resolutions. 
Then just before armed men came to force the door, they 
streamed out, not to meet again for eleven years. 

The king took his revenge by sending Eliot and his 
friends to prison. This was possible as long as he could 
dismiss the judges at his pleasure. Through control over 
them he was able to violate the Petition of Right. Gradu- 
ally most of Eliot’s friends apologized and were released. 
Eliot too could have been free had he admitted wrongdoing.^ 
He refused and four years later died of consumption, a 
martyr to the cause of liberty. When Eliot’s son asked for 
permission to bury his father at home, King Charles 
replied, “Let Sir John’s body be buried in the church of 
that parish where he died.” So his grave is in the Tower 
of London. 

During the next eleven years (i 6^29-1 640) no Parliament 
met. King Charles issued his edicts instead of laws and 
punished those who disobeyed. He collected money from 
the people in ways declared by his judges to be lawful, 
though most people believed they were not ^ Most famous 
of these methods of taxation was “ship money.” Long 
before, the coast regions had been required in war times 
either to provide the king with ships or to pay “ship 
money” to build them. Now in time of peace the king 

iTwo others remained in prison until 1640. 

sHeayy fines were collected from men who were wealthy enough to be- 
come knights and had not done so, and from landowners who occupied lands 
once a part of the royal forests. The customs duties were raised. 
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forced the people of the whole land to pay this new tax 
which Parliament had not authorized. 

John Hampden, a wealthy gentleman, refused to pay 
20 shillings, his share. When he was tried (163 7), seven of 
the twelve judges decided that ‘'ship money'' was lawful. 
The chief justice said that the king* was above the law and 
no act of Parliament made any difference. News of the 
decision had been eagerly awaited. Everyone could see 
that liberty was at stake. If Charles I could get money 
without Parliament, he would soon have an army and 
there would be no more freedom in England. 

< Many of the Puritans had already left the country. 
Thousands of God-fearing men and women went to found 
colonies in New England where they could govern them- 
selves and worship God as they pleased. Puritans who 
stayed were persecuted. Laud made the church services 
more like the Roman Catholic. Religious meetings outside 
the churches were forbidden. Men who wrote books or 
pamphlets criticizing him were put in the pillory to be 
pelted with vegetables and ancient eggs. Some had their 
ears cut off. Laud also tried to reform the gentry. He 
advanced many clergymen to high office in the state. 

Had Charles avoided war, he might have become a despotic 
king. But he and Laud tried to force on the Scots a ready- 
made prayer book based on that of England. When the 
new service was first read in Edinburgh, there was a riot. 
One woman even threw her stool at the clergyman's head. 
The archbishop was driven out with sticks and stones. All 
southern Scots signed a “Solemn Covenant” to defend their 
religion with their lives (1638). Charles collected an army 
to enforce obedience, but the Scots armed and marched 
south into England. To stop them Charles offered to pay 
them £850 a day until peace was made. To secure this 
money he was forced to call a Parfiament, which he dared 
not dissolve until the money was voted, as the Scottish army 
remained encamped in the North of England. 
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The famous Long ParUament met in November, 1640. 
Its leaders, Hampden, P5rm, and Vane, saw that they had 
the upper hand. First they attacked the leading advisers 
of the king. Lord Strafford (formerly known as Wentworth) 
and Archbishop Laud.^ Strafford was executed. Parlia- 
ment then made a law that it could not be dissolved without 
its own consent. To make further attempts at despotism 
impossible, it abolished forever the courts 'used to punish 
the king’s opponents. AH the ways by which Charles had 
obtained money without the consent of Parliament were 
declared unlawful and forbidden. To all these laws the king 
gave his consent. Nearly all were permanent. 

Thus far nearly all members of Parliament had agreed. 
But the Puritans now wished to abolish the office of bishop 
and stop the use of the Prayer Book. They also felt that the 
king could not be trusted to keep the laws already made and 
so wished to take away most of his power.^ Many members 
did not wish to go so far. This gave the king good hope 
of defeating the Puritans. The Puritan leader, Pym, then 
prop^' ed the “Grand Remonstrance,” an appeal to the 
English people demanding (i) that the king’s ministers be 
controlled by Parliament, and (2) that the church be 
reformed. After a stormy debate, in which members almost 
came to blows, the Commons passed the Remonstrance by 
a majority of only eleven votes (November 22, 1641). 

The king now tried to seize the Puritan leaders. He 
charged five of them with treason and went to the House to 
arrest them himself. The five fledjn time. The king’s 
followers gathered just outside the door, cocking their pistols 
and threatening death to traitors in Parliament. This 
violence helped the Puritans, for London armed to protect 
Parliament. A week later Charles left the city, never to 

iSince 1628 Wentworth had gone to the king’s side and was regarded by 
the parliamentary leaders as a traitor to the cause of liberty. See p. 485. 
The lesser officers of the king who had carried out his despotic policies were 
hunted down and either imprisoned or forced to leave England. 

*Even then Charies was plotting to overthrow Parliament by force. 
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return as a free man. Parliament took control of the 
militia, and the struggle between the Puritan Parliament- 
and the Episcopalian king ended in war (August, 1642). 

CROMWELL LEADS TO VICTORY 

The South and East, the richer and more thickly settled 
parts of England, and the navy were generally for Parlia- 
ment. The navy kept the king from getting supplies and 
help from abroad. The conservative North and West for 
the most part supported the king. His followers were called 
Cavaliers, .-While the followers of Parliament were called 
"Roundheads because most of them wore their hair cut very 
short instead of long as did most gentlemen of the time. 
The king had the advantage at first, but he did not strike 
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at once at London, the center of Parliament’s strength. 
A new army of extreme Puritans was formed by Oliver 
Cromwell. Like that of Gustavus Adolphus^ this “New 
Model” army was composed of God-fearing men who sang 
hjrmns on the march and always prayed before battle. They 
were determined to win or die, and with Scotch help they 
defeated the king at Marston Moor and Naseby and forced 
him to surrender (1646). | 
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iSee p. 468. 
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The first civil war was no sooner over than quarrels broke 
out between Parliament and the army. Most of the mem- 
bers left in Parliament were Presbyterians who wanted to 
force everyone to accept their beliefs. The army was com- 
posed mainly of Independents. They thought everyone 
should be free to accept whatever beliefs he pleased except 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic doctrines. Parliament 
tried to disband the army without paying the soldiers, make 
Charles I king again, and subdue the Independents. A 
second civil war followed. Victory was soon won by the 
New Model army under Cromwell and Lord Fairfax. 

The soldiers were now utterly weary of the elusive king 
and the intolerant Parliament. They expelled from Par- 
liament all but about sixty members on whom they could 
depend.’- Then they put the king on trial for treason. 
Charles denied its authority, but the special high court 
found him guilty and had him beheaded. 

For the next eleven years England was really governed by 
the army and its commander in chief, Oliver Cromwell. 
Several different bodies of men, called parliaments, met and 
went through the forms of lawmaking. They^’ were dis- 
solved one by one. There was no wholly free election. The 
Independents now in control believed in government by the 
people; but they were a small minority which had won con- 
trol only by force, and a free Parliament would surely try 
to overthrow them and get revenge. Events finally led 
them to make Cromwell dictator with almost absolute 
power. Rebellions in Ireland and Scotland were suppressed. 
The army was all-powerful. 

Neither Cromwell nor his army wanted to rule by armed 
force alone; but in no other way could they carry their ideas 
into effect. By so doing they made the majority of English- 
men dislike Puritanism. The English people hated this 
military government which strictly enforced the Puritan 
ideals of conduct. They wanted the old sports and Maypole 
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dances. They had a strong love for monarchy. They 
liked the church services conducted according to the Prayer 



OLIVER CROMWELL 


Book and were tired of the long Puritan sermons.^ Thus 
the way was prepared for the restoration of the naonarchy. 


THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 
REIGN OF CHARLES II 

When Cromwell died (1658), there was no man able to 
take his place. The army officers could not agree, and 
after a year of confusion, one of the generals sent for all the 
members of the old Long Parliament^ and had them arrange 
for a free election of a new Parliament and then dissolve. 
Meanwhile from Charles I’s son, who was in Holland, he 
obtained a promise to protect liberty of conscience and to 
pardon all persons not excepted by Parliament, if he were 
made king. The new Parliament then formally invited 
Charles to come to England and become king. 

Charles II landed in Dover amid shouts of joy from a 
great crowd (May 25, 1660). Everywhere he was welcomed 
with delight. The streets of London were choked with 
cheering crowds, for the Puritan ascendancy was ended. 

iTlie Puritans had the same strict ideas , of how one should live as had 
John Calvin. See pp, 437-43$. 

aSee pp. 488-489. 
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Charles II, although the ablest of the Stuart kings, was 
lazy and sought pleasure in dissipation. In this the court 
and most young men of good families gladly joined. Hymn 
singing was no longer fashionable — drunkenness was. 
Though many of the middle class and the country gentry 
kept their old ideals of morality, fashionable people indulged 
in shameful orgies. Most literature of the restoration 
period shows how common were vice and immorality.^ 
Strangely enough, the years after 1660 also were marked 
by the expression of Puritan ideals in some great works of 
literature. It was in this time of Puritan defeat that John 
Milton wrote his famous Paradise Lost and John Bunyan 
his Pilgrim's Progress. 

The reaction against Puritanism made the national 
church Episcopalian once more. All persons had to attend 
its services, and Parliament allowed no religious services 
unless the Prayer Book was used.^ More than twelve hun- 
dred Puritan clergymen were driven from their churches 
and forbidden to teach, preach, or come within five miles of 
any large town in England. These severe laws caused great 
suffering to hosts of sincerely religious people. Henceforth 
they were called Nonconformists or Dissenters.^ 

Many Puritans must have felt that the civil wars had been 
fought in vain, but .this was not true. The members of 
Parliament were determined to control taxation and the 
church. The king did not have money enough to govern 
without Parliamentary grants. Moreover, Charles II owed 

'Nolv'ifh^s-tanc'^'r'.rr t'f'c decline of many Puritan ideals of life, the strict 
obsivvap.cc ire remained. Travelers from Continental Europe 

still notice the strange quiet of Sunday in England. 

2AII holders of municipal offices, all clergymen, and all teachers were 
required to take an oaih declaring resistance to the king to be unlawful, 
to accept the Prayer Book complete, and to receive the Communion accord- 
ing to the rites of the national church. 

sThese terms are still used in speaking of English Protestants who do 
not attend the nr.-^ional E-nisco'''r,!in.n c’^u'rh. Well-to-do people of Puritan 
inclinations us’icrly lo Tic iaw. The lower classes stayed 

outside the church and long had little chance to become educated. Hence 
the Episcopal chxirch has greater social and political influence even today 
than any other denomination in England, 
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his crown to Parliament. He saw how and why his father 
had failed and was determined not to risk his own safety or 
“ go on his travels ” into exile again. Hence he was willing 
to vield to Parliament when necessary to keep peace 

Nevertheless Charles II planned to free himself from 
Parliament’s control. King Louis XIV of France paid him 
well to attack Holland when the French did^ and promised 
French soldiers to help him force the English people to sub- 
mit to his despotism. It was suspected that Charles was 
planning to restore Catholicism. Fear of this was kept 
up by the conquests of Louis XIV and his persecution of the 
Huguenots, and by the knowledge that Charles’s brother 
and heir, James, was a deteimined Catholic. 

In 1673 there was an actual panic over the so-called 
“Popish Plot.” One Titus Oates swore he knew of a plot 
to murder King Charles, put Jajnes on the throne, and 
suppress Protestantism by French arms. This utterly false 
tale was widely believed, and London especially went wild 
with excitement. Many Catholics were arrested, convicted 
by the perjury of Oates and his fellows, and executed.^ 
About this time regular political parties began to appear. 
The earl of Shaftesbury was busy organizing opposition 
to the king in Parliament, and the panic over the Popish 
Plot helped him. At once he proposed a bill to prevent 
the Catholic James from ever becoming king; but to this 
Charles would not consent. The king was backed by a 
group called Tories, who were opposed to giving Parliament 
more power. Shaftesbury and his friends, called the 
“Whigs,” wished to give Parliament supremacy. 

The Whigs were the first to carry on great popular elec- 
tion campaigns somewhat like those of today. London at 
that time had hundreds of coffeehouses where men met to 
eat, drink, and talk politics. Some of them were like clubs of 

iCheclced in Iiis plans for conquest in 1668, Louis XIV determined 
to be free next time. Hence the agreements with Charles II. See p. 510. 

2 The memory of the Gunpowder Plot undoubtedly Helped make men 
believe this false story. See pp. 481-482. 
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today. From their headquarters, the Green-Ribbon Club, 
the Whig leaders sent out speakers to stir up people at the 
coffeehouses. Then to make the biggest impression they 
prepared a great torchlight parade. In this, men were 
dressed to look like Jesuits, cardinals, and various enemies 
of the Whigs. In the midst was a large wax figure of the 
pope in all his vestments. As the paraders marched through 
the crowded streets lighted by their torches and by bonfires, 
hundreds of bystanders fell in behind. Before the Green- 
Ribbon Club the climax came. After speeches and loud 
anti-Catholic songs, the figure of the pope was cast upon a 
great bonfire amid the cheers of the crowd. 

By such means the people of England were aroused to 
send Whigs to Parliament. They won three elections in 
the next two years, but King Charles would not let his 
brother be barred out. For the last five years of his reign 
he got enough French gold and did not need to call Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime he changed the franchise in the 
towns, thus the Tories would surely win the elections and so 
insure the loyalty of Parliament. King Charles’s despotic 
plans were nearly realized, for he could do about as he 
pleased as long as he stayed a Protestant. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1 688 

James II started with as much power as Henry VIII.^ 
Parliament gave him plenty of money for life and he had a 
regular army to put down opposition. But he determined to 
make the national church Catholic. To do this he quarreled 
with Parliament and broke the laws which forbade Catholics 
to hold offices.^ Even the Tories began to fear him.^ At 

iSee pp. 439--44I. It is true that the Habeas Corpus Act (1679) gave 
Englishmen protection against arbitrary imprisonment without a fair trial. 
The French had no such protection until more than a century later, 

^Under Charles II, Parliament had made a law, called the Test Act, 
which forbade any but members of the Church of England to hold a 
government office. 

•The revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) taught Englishmen what 
they might expect from a despotic king in control of their homes and their 
lives. See p. 509. 
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last a number of leading Englishmen asked William of 
Orange, ruler of Holland, to come to England and drive 
James out. 

William had married James’s Protestant daughter, Mary, 
and was himself of Stuart blood. He might therefore hope 
to become king. He was the leader of a great European 
alliance against Louis XIV of Prance* and needed English. 


Gramstorff Bros,, Inc., Malden. Mass. 
TUE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 
Prom tlie painting by Tximer 

help in the war. Hence he gladly accepted the invitation. 
William and his army received a joyous welcome in England. 
James’s army now began to desert him, and, losing courage, 
he fled to France. Parliament put William and Mary in 
his place on the throne. 

This Revolution of 1688 led to great gains for the cause 
of liberty both in England and in all Europe. The allies 
fighting the greedy Louis XIV of France might have been 
defeated without English help.^ Louis had terrorized all 
his neighbors by seizing their lands or devastating them 
with fire and sword. He hated the brave , Dutch with 
aSee p|>. 51(^513. 


■ i' p, 510. 
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especial bitterness. To keep England out of the war he 
sent French troops with James to win Ireland. Nearly 
all the Irish declared for James, but William won the decisive 
battle of the Boyne and reconquered Ireland after a hard 
struggle.^ A Scotch revolt he crushed more easily. These 
risings, and a French attack on England by sea, stirred the 
English people to fury. William could now put England at 
the head of the great European alliance against France. 

In England the revolution led to especially great gains in 
political liberty : ‘ 

1. Parliament h^d declared the.throne vacant and offered 
it to William and Mary as joint sovereigns. The ‘'divine 
right of kings” th^ry could no longer be urged, for the new 
sovereigns were set up by the elected representatives of the 
English people. 

2. Parliament had now won the struggle for supremacy. 
The king could no longer levy taxes or maintain an army 
without the consent of Parliament. Thus Parliament kept 
the powers of the purse and the sword in its own hands. 

3. A few years earlier Parliament had voted the Habeas 
Corpus Act (1679) "to enable every person against whom 
no definite charge had been made to secure release from 
prison. This kept the king from imprisoning anyone 
without charge or trial as other rulers in Europe often did. 
Now Parliament drew up and made into law a detailed 

, iThe agreement made when the Irish army surrendered had been that 
all who would swear allegiance to King William would have^ religious 
freedom and would not lose their property. The Protestant parliament in 
Ireland would not ratify this and proceeded to confiscate over a million 
acres belonging to Catholics. Other property was seized later, with the 
result that by 1700 not over one-tenth of the land was owned by Catholics, 
^ost unjust measures were adopted to make the position of Catholics very 
difficult. Hence hosts of the better-educated Irish Catholics left the 
country in despair. By 1750 nearly half a million had gone. Without 
their natural leaders the common people suffered even greater oppression. 
The English government made tyrannical laws forbidding the export of 
woolen goods from Ireland anywhere except to England and then placed 
such heavy duties that little could be sent there. Thus Irish woolen 
ftianufacturing industry was destroyed. Later some help was given to 
buUd up the Irish linen industry in the Protestant Northeast. Apparently 
Catholics in Ireland were doomed to poverty and misery, but Protestants 
might prosper. 
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The Bill statement of the rights of Englishmen. This was called 
of Rights gjjl Qf Rights and declared among other things : 

That the king had no right to set aside or not carry out 
the law. 

That the people had the right freely to petition the king. 

That it was illegal to keep a standing army in time of 
peace without the consent of Parliament. 

That no member of Parliament might be called to 
account outside Parliament for words spoken there. 

Th^t judges in the law courts must not lay too heavy 
fines or allow cruel and unusual punishments. 

Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, and this Bill of Rights 
are the most important documents of the English consti- 
tution. A comparison of the Bill of Rights with the first 



ten amendments to the United States Constitution will 
reveal many similarities. 


Religious 4. Parliament also passed a Toleration Act giving Prot- 
toieratiou estant Dissenters freedom of worship. Catholics were 
allowed to hold their services privately. ‘There was n'o 
longer any real danger of Catholicism being set up by force 
in England. The Bill of Rights declared that no Roman 
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Catholic or anyone who married a Roman Catholic could 
ever be king or queen of England, A later law, the Act 
of Settlement (1701), made the granddaughter of James I, 
Sophia, electress of Hanover, and her descendants the heirs 
to the throne after the death of Queen Anne. The direct 
male heirs of James II were Catholics and hence barred.^ 

iThis law made the German George I the king (1714).^ Each English 
sovereign since then has been his descendant. See genealogical table below. 

(i) James I (1603-1625) 


2) Charles I (1625-1649) Elizabeth, m. Frederick V 

j elector Palatine 


Mary (3) Charles 11 (4) James II 1 1 

m. William 11 (1660-1685) (1685-1688) Rupert Sophia, m. 

of Orange ! died 1682 Ernest Augustus, 

j j j elector of 

(5) William III m. Mary (6) Anne James Edward Hanover 
(1689-1702) (1689-1694) (1702-1714) the Old Pretender 1 

(7) George I 
Charles Edward (17 14-172 7) 
the Young Pretender 1 

(died 1788) - (8) George II 

(1727-1760) 

, Frederick, prince 

of Wales 
(died 17.51) 

I 

(9) George III 

(1760-1820) 


(10) George IV (n) William IV Edward, Ernest Augustus, 
(1820-1830) (1830-1837) duke of Kent king Hanover, 

(died 1820) 1830 

(12) Victoria 
(1837-1901) 

1 

(13) Edward VII 
(1901-1910) 

1 

(X4) George V 
(1910-) 
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e,. In order to make good its supremacy Parliament 
needed power to set up and depose the king’s ministers at 
will a measure which, would mean taking the actual govern- 
ment of the country from the king. The modem cabinet 
system of government does this. 

THE CABINET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

The cabinet system of government started soon after the 
revolution. There was keen rivalry between the Whigs, who 
constituted the war party, and the Tories, or peace party. 
King William preferred to put in office the best men, regard- 
less of party. But he often found his plans blocked because 
some of his ministers could not get along peaceably with the 
Whig majority in Parliament. A clever politician sug- 
gested that if he chose only Whig ministers he would have 
no trouble, and so the king tried that scheme for a while. 
His successor, Queen Anne, also found that she sometimes 
had to appoint Whig ministers whom she disliked. This 
custom of choosing the ministers from the party having a 
majority in the House of Commons grew stronger under 
King George I (1714-172Q). He cared little for English 
politics and hated the Tories who had tried to bar him from 
the throne.i Hence he favored the Whigs at first. Once 
in power they were able to keep a majority in the Commons 
for over forty years. George I did not understand English 
and his ministers did not speak German. Naturally he 
was bored by the meetings of his ministry, or cabinet, as 
it was called, and ceased to attend. This gave the ministers 
a freer hand than before, and under the leadership of Robert 
Walpole they acted almost independently of the king. 
For twenty-one years (1721-1742) “Walpole directed the 
general course of government, presided over the cabinet 
councils, secured the appointment or the dismissal of his 
ministerial colleagues, and presented and defended the 

ijust before the death of Queen Anne the Tories had tried to restore 
the exiled Stuarts and break the Act of Settlement. 
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measures of government in the House of Commons.”^ 
Hence he came to be called the prime minister. The cabinet 
really governed England. The king reigned but did not rule. 

When George III became king (1760) he refused to be 
thus set aside and determined to choose and control his 
ministers. For several years he kept them in power by 
building up a party of the '‘king’s friends” in the House of 
Commons. Offices and money were freely used for this pur- 
pose. It was while George III was trying to free himself 
from cabinet control that the war for the independence of 
the American colonies took place. As George III grew 
older, however, he learned the folly of trying to thwart 
the people’s will and gave up the attempt. The cabinet 
system of government was again followed, and has lasted 
with few changes to the present time. 

The prime minister is the leader of the political party 
having a majority in the House of Commons and chooses his 
cabinet from the members of his party in Parliament. If 
the prime minister is defeated in the Commons on any 
important measure, he and his fellow ministers resign and 
a cabinet from the winning party takes charge, or the 
defeated cabinet asks for a general election and remains in 
office if victorious. The government is in the king’s name, 
but it is in reality carried on by the cabinet representing the 
people. The king never vetoes any law and the House of 
Lords cannot permanently prevent a measure from becoming 
a law. Thus the modem cabinet system enables the voters 
of the country to control both the Parliament that f!|akes 
the laws and the officers who carry out the laws and ^vem 
the" country. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What led to the bitter feeling between James I and Parlia- 
ment? Why? (2) Why was the Petition of Right a great step 


iLarson, History of England and the British Commonwealth, pp. 484-485. 
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toward control of government by the English people? How was 
Charles I able to violate it in the next few years? (3) What special 
causes made King Charles I hated by his people (1629-1640)? 
(4) Could the first civil war have been avoided? How? Give 
your reasons. (5) Why did Cromwell and his friends have King 
Charles I executed? Was it just or unjust? Was it a wise policy ? 
Why? (6) Why could CromwelUs system of government not exist 
long in England? (7} Which party in Britain during the period 
1640-1660 was most in favor of religious toleration: Charles I, the 
Long Parliament, or the army? Give proofs. (8) What lasting 
influence did the Puritan Revolution have on England? (9) What 
were the reasons for the decided anti-Catholic feeling of the average 
Englishman, 1660-1688? (10) What policies of James II led to 
his overthrow? (ii) When was the struggle between crown and 
Parliament Anally ended? Review the main steps back to the 
origin of Parliament. (12) What changes did the Bill of Rights 
make in the English constitution? Prove the correctness of your 
answer. (13) Why was Parliament’s control of the government 
more secure after 1689 than before? (14) In what respects and 
why is the modem cabinet system of government democratic? 
(i 5) How did the Revolution of 1688 help its growth? What other 
influences helped and hindered it up to about 1775? 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV 

HOME POLICIES OF LOUIS XIV 

Richelieu had prepared France for the leadership of 
Europed France had made great gains by the Treaty of 
Westphalia,^ and a few years later Spain had to give up to 
France all she had north of the Pyrenees. At home the 
French king’s word was law. Into this position of power 
Louis XIV stepped when he took personal charge of France 
and began to rule without a chief minister. 

Louis XIV declared that he received his power from God 
and that he was responsible only to God for its use. He 
said he governed by divine right, and if he chose to oppress 
his people, they had no right to rebel against the king whom 
God had put over them.^ The king could collect unlimited 
taxes and spend the money as he pleased. He was the chief 
judge of the realm and could decide any lawsuit as he 
wished. The liberty and even the lives of his subjects were 
in his control. He could and often did put people in prison 
without giving any reason. Such an order for arrest and 
imprisonment was called a lettre de cachet. Under the 
successors of Louis XIV these could be obtained already 
signed, with the name of the person to be arrested left out, 
so that the courtier who received the document could fill in 
the name of any personal enemy of whom he wished to be rid. 

In appearance and bearing Louis was every inch a king, 
for he was dignified and yet winning in manner and con- 
versation. He made his court the grandest in Europe. At 
Versailles, a town near Paris, he built a wonderful palace 
large enough to house 10,000 people. The front of the 
building was 630 yards loiig and there were 375 windows 
on that side alone. In the palace and the extensive gardens 
attached was provided everything that art could supply or 

iSee pp. 464-466. 2See pp. 469-470* 

»Contrast this divine-right- of-kings theory with the principles of the 
American Declaration of Independence. Louis XIV is reported to have 
said, “I am the State.” 
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luxury demand. This probably cost the French people over 
$100,000,000 to build and over $500,000 a year for upkeep. 

In this lu.xury Louis XIV lived a life of careful ceremony. 
It was thought a high honor to hand him his shi^rt the 
morning. From early morning until late at night the nobles 
endeavored to be near him to win his favor and receive 
pensions and gifts. By living at the palace they lost touch 
with the people they had formerly governed and had no 
longer any influence independent of the king. All Europe 
was deeply impressed, and France became the leader in art 
and culture. French manners and dress, French speech, 
French art, literature, and science set the fashion in Europe. 

Louis XIV governed well, though his ministers^ did not 
adopt new methods. Louis himself was no genius.^ He 
expected obedience to orders, not hew ideas; hence in his 
old ageliis ministers and generals were inferior to those of 
other countries who had not been trained merely to absolute 
obedience. For the next hundred years France had this 
kind of officers and consequently suffered many defeats. 

Absolutism is successful if the ruler and his ministers 
are capable and honest. Otherwise its failure is the more 
evident. The French monarchy finally broke down, and this 
led directly to the violent changes of the great French 
Revolution. The French people had had no experience in 
governing, for ever3rthing had been done by the king’s 
officers. Hence, when revolution came and put the people 
in control, they made terrible blunders. Not until the nine- 
teenth century did the French people gradually learn how 
to govern themselves. On the other hand, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, the English people had already had 
several hundred years in which to learn. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICIES OF LOUIS XIV . 

AND COLBERT 

When Louis XIV took control, the people paid heavy 
taxes, but most of the money was stolen by the king’s 
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ofScials. An able minister of finance, Colbert, at once 
stopped this. By economy and honesty he lowered the 
taxes and filled the treasury. In less than ten years the 
king's income was 125 per cent greater, though the people 
paid only 15 per cent more taxes. 

Colbert planned also to make the people more prosperous 
so they could pay taxes more easily. He believed the best 
way to do this was to sell more goods abroad and buy less 
of foreigners. He protected French manufactures by 
keeping out foreign goods. He improved the roads and 
dug canals to cheapen transportation.^ The colonies were 
extended and their interests cared for. 

The king’s policy helped to make French glass, lace, 
tapestries, and silks the most famous 'in the world, but his 
extravagance and wars undid much of Colbert ’s good work. 
The reforms of taxation did not go far enough, for Louis did 
not force the nobles and the clergy to pay according to their 
wealth. These and other abuses were left to spread in the 
next century and to help bring about the Revolution. 

The condition of the common people was not much 
improved. In spite of all Colbert’s efforts, French manu- 
factures did not grow fast. This was partly because Colbert, 
in trying to improve the quality of French goods, interfered 
greatly with business by making detailed rules as to how long, 
how wide, how heavy, and of what colors each piece of cloth 
must be. If a manufacturer tried to fill an order from 
London for silk of a new pattern, he might be punished for 
his violation of the law. If a workman happened to make 
a piece of cloth three inches shorter or longer than the law 

required, he might be punished. Workmen were not 

— — ® 

iThe most famous of Colbert’s canals was that of Languedoc which 
connected the Garonne River and the Mediterranean, thus establishing 
water communication between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. "For 
more than a century it remained without a rival. When at last other 
nations began to realize the importance of quick and easy communication, 
French roads and canals became the models upon which they worked, French 
engineering talent the authority to which they appealed; and the Suez 
Canal in the present day derives its ancestry from the canal of Languedoc 
and the genius of Colbert.” — Wakeman, Kurope^ iS9^—i7i5f P* 3 : 99 . 
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allowed to do their work in a new way.^ The common 
penalty was to put the offending workman in the stocks on 
the public square where boys could pelt him with decayed 
fruit and eggs. All this discouraged enterprise and progress. 
When foreign buyers could not get what they wanted in 
France, they refused to buy French goods. Hence Colbert 
did not succeed in building up any great manufacturing 
cities in France. 

Colbert also interfered with agriculture, sometimes for- 
bidding the export of grain from one province to another 
and at other times allowing it. The farmer never could^ be 
sure that he would be able to sell his grain at a fair price. 
The government might forbid him to send his wheat away 
and so force him to let it rot in the barn. Under such .con- 
ditions the farmers did not try to raise larger crops. 

A great many of the French people were peasant farmers. 
Each family lived in a low thatched cottage, often without 
glass in its few windows. The peasant dared not improve 
it for fear of being taxed more heavily. His clothing and 
furniture were somewhat better than the cottage, but life 
stiff was rough and comfortless. Some of the farmers 
owned their little farms, but many more rented of the clergy 
and nobles the same land their ancestors had tilled for 
five hunted years. Besides their rent, the peasants were 
obliged to pay heavy taxes to the king, the clergy, and the 
nobles. Their methods of farming were little better than 
those of the Middle Ages. They still used the wasteful 
“ open-field ” system,* and crops were poor and farm animals 
small. Yet in spite of all these hard conditions, many a 
French peasant was able to hide away a little money in an 
old stocking to be taken out to buy a piece of land. This 
money could be saved only by the unsparing labor of men, 
women, and children. In this way the French peasants were 
able slowly to buy more and more land. This remarkable 
industry and thrift has helped to make France of today 


iSee pp. 257-259. 
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a country of small farms owned by a large number of people 
rather than a land of large estates like modem England. 

In religion as in government, Louis XIV wanted the 
fullest obedience of his subjects. The religious independence 
of the Huguenots offended him, although they numbered 
only about 1,000,000 out of 15,000,000 Frenchmen and 
were no longer dangerous to the king. The Jesuits helped 
convince him that the Huguenots were ready for “conver- 
sion.” First he drove the Huguenots from allj)ublic offices, 
restoring offices and giving pensions to those who became 
Catholics. The next year he closed the Huguenot churches 
and schools. Thousands then began to leave the country. 
Louis forbade this under severe penalties, and sent bmtal 
soldiers to live in Huguenot homes in the hope that insults 
to their wives and daughters would drive the victims to 
give up their religion. Thousands of “conversions” were 
announced. At last (1685) he revoked the Edict of Nantes,^ 
thus making all Huguenots outlaws. This resulted Jn the 
-loss to France of many valuable workmen, for thousands 
of Huguenots fled to England, Prussia, and Holland. 
Those who stayed in France endured cruel persecution 
for many years. 

In literature and learning, as well as in government and 
industry, France under Louis XIV was the model of all 
Europe. It was the period of Racine, Moliere, La Fontaine, 
and many other famous writers. The Academy of Sciences 
was founded to encourage learning, and today membership 
in the Academy is thought a high honor. The royal library 
was enlarged, and literary and scientific men and artists 
were honored and pensioned by the king. 

WARS OF LOUIS XIV AND THEIR RESULTS 

When Louis XIV became king, France was bordered by 
the lands of declining Spain and of weak German princes. 
Some of the German lands lay between France and the 
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3 See page 465. 
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Rhine, a river that seemed to many Frenchmen a natura 
boundary to which France ought to extend. The reso^ces 
of France had increased rapidly under Colbert’s care, and the 
treasury was filled. The king’s navy was strong, his generals 
were able, and his army the best in Europe. _ In Vauban, 
Louis had the greatest military engineer of his time. No 
city which he fortified could be taken without a long siege.^ 

These advantages might have enabled France to resist 
any attack at home and become the greatest commercial 
power of Europe. Her colonies were already important and 
could have been greatly extended. Spain and Portugal had 
declined and were no longer to be feared. Holland would 
not have been strong enough to become a rival of France 
in trade. The quarrel between the English kings and 
Parliament was not yet settled, and so England probably 
would not interfere. We can see now that France in 1671 
stood at the parting of the ways. Should she aim at the 
commercial supremacy of the world or military supremacy 
in Europe ? Should she fight to annex a few hundred square 
miles in Europe or to add hundreds of thousands of square 
miles beyond the seas'* French tradition favored military 
supremacy, and Louis made that his choice. 

In th? first of his four wars, Louis XIV tried to seize 
the Spanish Netherlands (i.e., modem Belgium).^ His 
armies occupied part of the land; but Holland, England, 
and Sweden forced him to stop. Louis made great prepa- 
rations to win the spoils next time and punish the Dutch.* 
He bought the alliance of England and invaded Holland 

iHad Louis XIV only known the wealth and industrial power the coal and 
iron of Belgi um would later provide^ he would have been even more deter- 
mined to annex this valuable land. 

3The French armies of this period were quite different from those of 
Wallenstein and Tilly, Strict ddsciplme was maintained and the soldiers 
were drilled to inarch in step. The troops had regular uniforms and full 
equipment provided by the government. Bayonets were attached to the 
muskets to serve as pikes. Pontoon bridges were provided for crossing 
streams. Vast stores of food were supplied so the soldiers would not pillage 
the country through which 'they passed. These improvements, added to 
the natural bravery of the French soldiers and the brilliancy of such com- 
manders as Turenne and Condd, made the French army the best in Europe. 
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with 176,000 men (1672). In six weeks his army was close 
to Amsterdam, but in their extreme peril the Dutch showed 
their old braveryd The peasants moved from their fertile 
fields, the dikes were cut, and Amsterdam was saved. A 
great Dutch fleet defeated the combined fleets of France 
and England. Led by William of Orange, descendant of 
William the Silent, the Dutch won allies, and soon nearly 
all Europe was enlisted against France. When peace was 
made (1678-79), the Dutch regained all their lands and kept 
the Spanish Netherlands out of French hands. France 
retained Franche Comtd, a region just west of Switzerland 
which had belonged to Spain. Louis XIV had been partly 
checked, but he had not learned that his plans of conquest 
would surely make other rulers combine against him. By 
his attack on Holland he had aroused a lasting enemy. 
William of Orange lost more battles than he won, but hung 
on like a bulldog, determined to block the schemes of 
Louis XIV. The next war was to be a gigantic duel between 
Louis and William. 

Louis continued to take lands that did not belong to him. 
His soldiers occupied the rest of Alsace,^ and even the city 
of Strasbourg. No one could tell what next he might try to 
seize. This enabled William of Orange to form a great 
alliance against Louis including nearly every ruler in Europe 
except James II of England. When William of Orange 
became king of England through the Revolution of 1688, 
England, too, joined the alliance.® France still held her own 
in Europe; but the English, with their fleet, defeated the 
French and then began to take their colonies and trade.* 
At the Peace of Ryswick (1697), Louis XIV gave up part 
of what he had won since the close of the last war and 
recognized William III as king of England. 

»See pp. 459-461. 2 See p. 469. ^See p. 496. 

-•The war was also waged in North America between the French and 
Engrlish colonists. In our colonial history it is known as IXing William’s 
War. Thereafter each great European war in which Prance and England 
were enemies was accompanied by a corresponding war between the colo- 
nists of those countries. 
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But the ambition of Louis XIV was not yet satisfied. 
When Charles II of Spain died without a son (1700), he 
willed his kingdom to Louis’ grandson, Philip. Louis broke 
his agreements and accepted it for his grandson. French 
soldiers now occupied the Spanish Netherlands that Louis 
before had failed to win. Louis made it clear that he 
intended to unite France and Spain under one king. This 
aroused the enmity of the rest of Europe^ and led to the 
great War of the Spanish Succession (1701- 1713). 

The resources of France were less than those of the allies, 
who, besides, had the two greatest generals, Prince Eugene 
leading the Austrian armies and the Duke of Marlborough 
the English. The war was fought in Spain and Portugal, in 
Italy, in Germany, in the Netherlands, in North America, 
and on the seas. In many respects it was much like the 
World War (1914-1918). The French started with better 
preparation and seized much land, but gradually their armies 
were forced back until France was threatened with actual 
invasion. But all Europe was tired of war, and a general 
peace was made at Utrecht (1713) on the following terms: 

1. Philip V was recognized king of Spain, but France 
and Spain were not to be united under one ruler. 

2. Austria received the Spanish Netherlands and much 
land in Italy. 

3. Louis XIV kept what he had won in his earlier con- 
quests. 

4. England won Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
the Hudson Bay Territory, and the island of Minorca, and 
received special privileges to trade with the Spanish colonies^ 
This meant a considerable extension of the British Empire. 

Two years after the Peace of Utrecht, Louis XIV passed 
away, leaving the prospects for the future of France dark. 

iLouis XIV angered the English Iw recognizing the exiled Stuart prince 
James as king of England, contrary t§diis agreement. The prince was the 
son of James II who had lost his crown and fled to France as a result of 
the Revolution of 1688. The English merchants also feared the loss of their 
trade with the Spanish colonies in case France obtained control of them. 
The ruler of Austria wished to seize the Spanish crown for one of his family. 
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His great-grandson, Louis, a boy of five years was h:s heir 
Undtr him France was to suffer 

wliich had sprung up under Louis XIV. Unchecked 
absolutism, unrefonned taxation, and religious intolerance 
continued. Louis XIV had spent the treasure and blood 
of his people like water and, while the king and the nobles 
lived grandly, the people were almost starving. Louis left a 
burden of debt on his people which was increased by his 
successors until it led directly to tlie outbreak of the great 

Revolution. , , , ^ • j ii 

France had gained some territory and had terronzed all 

Europe for a time; but the Dutch had been driven into an 
alliance witli their natural commercial rivals, the English, 
and England had laid the foundations of the colonial and 
commercial supremacy which France might have had. 
This supremacy England won during the eighteenth cen- 
tury when Louis XV continued the ruinous policies of his 
predecessor. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Explain the advantages and disadvantages of absolute 
monarchy. Illustrate these where you can by references to the 
history of France. (2) In what respects did the absolutism of 
Louis XIV help bring about the great French Revolution a cen- 
tury later? (3) What did Colbert do to make France the fore- 
most nation of Europe? In what respects did his reforms not go 
far enough? How did this help bring about later revolution? 
(4) Which was the more enlightened ruler, Louis XIV or Cardinal 
Richelieu? Why? (s) WThat advantages did Louis XIV have 
which helped him to win great victories? (6) In what respects 
do you think his foreign policies unwise? Why? (7) Why did 
the French leaders wish to annex the Spanish Netherlands? What 
power opposed this? Why? Why is this region more valuable 
today than it was then? (8) How did the change of kings in 
England (1688) affect the European wars? (9) By what arguments 
was William of Orange able to persuade many states to ally them- 
selves with Holland against France? (10) Explain the results of 
the wars of Louis XIV. 
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RISE OF SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND PRUSSIA 

GUSTAVUS APOLPHUS AND CHARLES XII 

Three countries, little noticed until now, loom up in the 
seventeenth century: Sweden, Russia, and Brandenburg^ 
The Scandinavian kingdoms of Denmark Norway, and 
Sweden had been founded as early as Charlemagne s time, 
but had played little part in European affairs In 1397 
they were united under one ruler, but m Luthers tune 
Sweden broke away, led by Gustavus Vasa, who l^ecame 
kiag (1523). The government became Lutheran and the 
people adopted the new religious beliefs. Norway and 
Denmark continued under the rule of the Danish king and 
also adopted Protestantism. In the next hundred years 
the Swedes seized the eastern shores of the Baltic. 

Sweden was lifted to the rank of a first-rate power 
largely by the genius of King Gustavus Adolphus (1594"' 
1632). He entered the Thirty Years’ War not only to help 
the Protestants but to win enough land along the southern 
shore of the Baltic to make it almost a Swedish lake. His 
brilliant victories in Germany made him the idol of the 
Swedes and the hero of the German Protestants, whom he 
saved.'^ Had he lived, he might have niade an early and 
glorious peace. As it was, his successors fought on and by 
the Treaty of Westphalia received lands in northern Germany 
which gave Sweden control over the mouths of the Oder, 
Elbe, and Weser rivers. The ambitions of Gustavus Adolphus 
were not fully realized, but Swedish military power had 
won the deep respect of all Europe. Sweden’s population 
and wealth were not great enough, however, to stand the 
strain of prolonged wars. Her gains had been made at the 
expense of her neighbors, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and 
Russia, all of whom wanted revenge. 

When Charles XII, a boy of fifteen, became king, 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia combined against him 


iSee pp. 468-469. 
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(1700). Charles XII was a military genius, and without 
warning he attacked and defeated Denmark, then sailed to 
the eastern Baltic and with 8,000 men defeated 50,000 
Russians. The Polish king he drove from his throne after 
a struggle lasting several years. Next he again attacked 
the Russians, who had returned to the Baltic, but was 
badly beaten and fled to Turkey. There he stayed until 
driven out by the sultan. At last he returned home (1714) 
and was immediately attacked by neighboring states. Again 
he took up the fight, but his people were tired out. After his 
death a few years later, Sweden gave up most of her lands 
on the south and east shores of the Baltic and lost the proud 
rank which the military genius of her kings had given her. 

REIGN OF PETER THE GREAT IN RUSSIA 

In the ninth centuty,^Rurik the Northman came from 
Sweden with his followers and conquered the Slavic tribes 
living on the great plain of central European Russia. These 
tribes he organized into a state under Northman leadership. 
Continuing their conquests in all directions, Rurik and his 
Northmen came in contact with Constantinople, and adopted 
for themselves and their subjects thoKl^hristianity of the 
Byzantine Empire. After Rurik, the land was divided into 
many principalities under his descendants, and these princes 
kept up a continual conflict among themselves. Each prince 
sought to increase his holdings at the expense of the others. 
After several hundred years the princes were conquered by 
the Tatars from Central Asia. This placed the Russians 
under eastern influences and separated them from the rest of 
Europe.^ After a time the princes of Moscow won freedom 
from the Tatars (about 1 500) and began gradually to acquire 
more land. Then Russian pioneers pushed on into Asia and 
won the vast empire of Siberia for the tsars, as the princes of 
Moscow were now called. But Russia remained cut off 

iThe western Slavs, who had escaped conquest by the Tatars, were 
combined into the kingdom of Poland which accepted the Christianity of 
Western Europe. 
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from Western Europe by (i) religious differences, (2) vast 
distances crossed by poor roads, (3) lack of good outlets to 
the sea. and (4) the ignorance and backwardness of her 


people. Few towns had grown up and there was almost no 
middle class between the nobles and the downtrodden serfs. 

Such were the conditions when the great hero of Russian 
history, Tsar Peter the Great, came into power (1689), 
He was determined (i) to win outlets to the sea, (2) to 
remove all checks to his absolute power, and (3) to introduce 
the customs and civilization of Western Europe. 

He first attacked the Tu^-ks and took the city of Azov 
on the Black Sea. Then he went on an investigating tour 
through Western Europe,, taking with him over two hundred 
young Russians. Evervwhere he looked with untiring 
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curiosity into whatever was new. He had a passionate love 
for ships and shipbuilding, but interested himself also in 
government and law, medicine and surgery, and machinery 
of every kind. He wanted to see everything for himself. 

He w^as called home suddenly by the revolt of his army, 
which opposed the new ideas. The mutiny was crushed 
with ferocious cruelty. The half-barbarian tsar is said to 
have cut off the heads of several leaders himself. He organ- 
ized a new army under foreign officers and then went to work 
to westernize Russia. He put foreigners in high offices. 
He ordered the adoption of western ways in harvesting, 
boatbuilding, shoemaking, and other industries. The 
Russians were ordered to cut off their long beards, and 
when his nobles did not obey, he turned barber himself. 
He had them wear western clothes too. The tsar ordered 
to execution many who opposed these changes. 

He realized that to become a commercial country Russia 
must have good ports on -the Baltic Sea. Sweden, now 
declining, held these, so he joined in an attack on Sweden. 
In the war Russia won a foothold on the Baltic. There Peter 
built the new city of St. Petersburg, now called Leningrad, 
which became the capital of the new Russia. In the South, 
Peter was involved in another war with the Turks in which 
he lost Azov and was fortunate to escape with his life. But 
the great gains in the North were retained. 

Peter’s greatest work was to connect Russia with Western 
Europe. Of course the habits of its vast population could 
not be changed in a few years; but after his time western 
influences grew stronger, and Russia became more and more 
a power to be reckoned with in European affairs. 

THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 

Modern Prussia grew out of the little province of Bran- 
denburg. In the Middle Ages Brandenburg was an outpost 
of Germany against the Slavs on the East, winning new 
land from them. From 1415 to 1918 it was ruled by the 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE GREAT ELECTOR 
An engraving after the painting by W. Campbausen 

Brandenburg/ but the new lands were separated from the old, 
and so the rulers were spurred on to secure the intervening 
lands. 

At last a really able ruler, Frederick William, came to 
the throne. He was known as the Great Elector. By the 

iTbe ruler of Brandenbtirg had been one of the seven great princes of the 
later medieval Empire who had the right to choose the emperor. Sev- 
eral of these prir.ces assumed the title ‘‘Elector” in consequence. See p. 381. 
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Hohenzollern family. Soon after 1600 the Hohenzollems 
won some bits of land near the Rhine and also the province 
of East Prussia. These gains nearly doubled the territory of 
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Peace of Westphalia he won some land to connect Branden- 
burg with the Baltic and narrowed the gaps between his 
scattered possessions. He took from his people all privi- 
leges and rights that kept him from taxing and governing 
them as he alone wished, for he meant to have absolute 
power. He organized a regular standing army and enlarged 
it steadily. With this he could take part in the wars of 
the time and win new lands. 

Frederick William governed his people well and did his 
best to make them more prosperous. He built many roads 
and dug a canal to join the Oder River to the Spree, thus 
providing a good trade route to the North Sea. He attracted ' 
to Brandenburg over twenty thousand Huguenots who had 
fled from the tyranny of Louis XIV, ^ and who brought in 
many new industries. Other colonists were welcomed. The 
taxes paid by his people were not wasted at a court like that 
of Louis XIV. His government was good, economical, and 
honest. His people had no share in it, for he regarded 
them as his children, to be well fed and cared for, taught to 
obey and “spanked” when they did not do so. These 
policies have usually been followed by the kings of Prussia 
since the Great Elector’s time. 

The next elector, Frederick, obtained the title of king 
from the German emperor (1700). That ruler disliked to 
make one of his vassals king, so Frederick was crowned 
* 'king in Prussia, ’ ’ which was outside the empire.^ Gradually 
the term Prussia came into use instead of Brandenburg as 
a name for all the Hohenzollem dominions. 

The next king, Frederick William I, was more like the 
Great Elector. He organized the civil officers of Prussia 
into various grades and stopped waste and theft. He 

iSee p. 509. 

2He took his kingly title from the outlying province of Prussia rather 
than his ancient dominion, Brandenburg, because the emperor preferred to 
have king of a region outside the empire, as Prussia was. The title 
“king in Prussia” was adopted to prevent complaint from the king of 
Poland, who still held West Prussia. Later kings, however, called them- 
selves kings of Prussia. 
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increased the army to 80,000 men, a very large 
force for so small and poor a country. 

nccessarv if he were to hold his lands and add to them. His 
army was drilled to perfection by officers who knew that the 
king’s eye was on them and that he punished disobedience 
or neglect with the utmost severity. He also built up the 
resources of his people as did the Great Elector. He left 
his son, Frederick the Great, a well-filled treasury, an 
excellent army, and a body of able government officers 

Frederick William I is famous for his “Tobacco Parlia- 
ment” and his tall soldiers. His most trusted advisers met 
with him in the evening and discussed affairs of state amid 
thick clouds of smoke while they drank huge quantities of 
beer. His greatest hobby was a regiment of tall soldiers. 
The king would always pay a good sum for a giant recruit. 
Of course he took care never to put his giants under fire, 
for they would make too easy targej;s. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What events in Russian history have helped to keep the 
Russian people backward in civilization? (2) Compare conditions 
in Russia when Peter the Great became tsar with those with 
which Charlemagne had to deal as king of the Franks. What 
advantages did Peter have over Charlemagne in building a strong 
kingdom? (3) What did Peter the Great do to modernize Russia? 
Why were his policies not more successful? (4) How did Frederick 
William win the title of the “Great Elector”? Compare his policies 
with those of Richelieu. Which was the greater statesman? 
Compare him also with Louis XIV of France. Which was the 
greater statesman, the Great Elector or Louis? Why? (5) Was 
the army of King Frederick William I an extravagance for Prussia? 
Why? (6) Criticize the policies of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
XII and give your reasons. 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL WARS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1715-1789) 

TERRITORIAL RIVALRY OF THE POWERS 

Between the death of Louis XIV (1715) and the outbreak 
of the French Revolution (1789) the powers of Europe 
fought a series of great wars. These wars were due to two 
great causes, tha.firsLc£Ydlic^ wa*® Ihejde^ir^ more land 
in Europe. The kings were eager to seize the lands^ofTEeir 
weaker neighbors, wholly disregarding the rights and 
wishes of the people. The chief offenders were the kings 
of France and Prussia. England wished as before to keep 
Prance from seizing the Netherlands or obtaining too much 
land elsewhere. A second great cause was rivalry for for- 
ei^ trade and colonies. The British had made great gains 
along these lines during the wars of Louis XIV.^ Then 
some French statesmen began to develop the French colonies 
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iSee pp. 510-513. 
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and trade. Hence England and France were almost sure 
to clash. In the great wars of that period, the navies of 
France and Spain fought against the English, while their 
colonists and traders struggled for supremacy in North 


America and India. 

The great wars (1715-1 789) world-wide. They may 
be grouped in three main divisions according to their results : 

1. The rise of Prussia to rank among the great powers 
through the work of Frederick the Great. 

2. The establishment of the British Empire in North 

America, India, and Australia. ^ _ 

3. The partition of Poland between Russia, Prussia, and 


Austria. 


PRUSSIA UNDER FREDERICK THE GREAT 

The coming of Frederick II to the Prussian throne in 
1740 marks the beginning of the wars of this period. The 
young prince liked reading and music, which his gruff father 
despised. The boy had tried to run away from home, and 
was imprisoned. He was then put in one of the lower 
government offices and made to work his way upward. This 
experience taught Frederick every branch of the government 
service. No king of his time was better trained for his work. 

Frederick was hardly crowned when the emperor, 
Charles VI, ^ passed away, leaving to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, the Hapsburg lands of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and parts of the Netherlands and northern Italy. Most of 
the powers, including Prussia, had promised not to interfere 
with her inheritance of these lands. But Frederick, with a 
full treasury and a strong army, determined to seize a part 
of the Hapsburg territory. Accordingly he sent his army 
into the Hapsburg province of Silesia and took possession 
of it (December, 1740). It was wholesale robbery. 

Soon Frederick was joined by Bavaria, Saxony, Spain, 
and France, all hoping to seize parts of Maria Theresa’s 

1 Charles VI was the last representative of the direct male line of 
Hapsburgs, descended from Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg. See p. 381. 
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inheritance. Her position was critical, but when she War of the 
appealed to her people for help, new armies were formed 
and her enemies checked. England and Holland also joined (1740-1748) 
Austria. At the close of the war, known as the War of the 


Austrian Succession, the king of Prussia kept the province 
of Silesia, but Maria Theresa saved all the other Hapsburg 
lands. No other state won new lands, though England had 
gained and France had lost influence. 

During the ten years of peace that followed, Frederick 
of Prussia worked hard to repair losses, ma^ his country 
richer, and prepare for another war. wished not only 


Detail of a painting by A. F. Wemer 
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to keep Silesia but to make further conquests. The high- 
spirited Maria Theresa planned to recover Silesia and 
humble Frederick. Russia was already hostile to Prussia, 
as were several German states, Austria needed a great ally, 
and the Austrian diplomats set to work to win France. 

There were two sets of rival powers, Austria vs, Prussia, 
and France vs. England. The struggle for supremacy in 



From Frederick the Great in Little Lives of Great Men 
MEDAL COMMEMORATING FREDERICK’S VICTORY AT LOWOSIT 2 
(modern LOBOSITZ), OCTOBER I, 1 756 

North America and India broke out in 1754 and both France 
and England wanted allies. Frederick seized his oppor- 
tunity and made an alliance with England (January, 1756). 
France then joined Austria and the allies of Austria almost 
surrounded the scattered lands of Prussia. Frederick’s 
5,000,000 people were to fight against more than 100,000,000 
and their vastly greater wealth. 

King Frederick decided to strike first. With his wonder- 
ful army he marched into Saxony and occupied the country 
(1756). He forced the Saxon soldiers to join the Prussian 
army and taxed the Saxon people more heavily than his 
own. Next year Frederick, with an army of 150,000, not 
counting ^.0,0.00 in garrisons, was forced to meet the 
attacks of armies totaling at least 430,000 men. The 
Swedes invaded his lands from the north, the Russians 
from the east, the Austrians from the south, and the 
French from the west. At first the Prussians were defeated, 
the outlying parts of Prussia were occupied, and even 
Berlin was taken by the Russians. All seemed lost, but 
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was back in Silesia, and at Leuthen bis 34,000 Prussians 
defeated 80,000 Austrians. 

Next year bis prospects were a little better, for England ' 
sent troops to help protect Hanover and gave Prussia 

iFreclerick’s dogged determination is illustrated by a secret letter wbi^li 
lie sent to his home minister. In this he gives instructions on what to 
do with the royal family and the government records in case of a serious 
defeat and invasion by the enemy. About himself he adds^ “ If it happened 
that I were killed, the public affairs must go on without the smallest 
ation or its being noticeable that they are in other hands. . , . , If I should 
be taken prisoner by the enemy, I prohibit all of you from paying the least 
regard to my person, or taking the least heed of what I might write from 
my place of detention. Should such misfortune happen me, I wish to 
sacrifice myself for the State; and you must obey my brother, who as well 
as all my Ministers and Generals shall answer to me with their heads, not 
to offer any province or ransom for me, but to continue the war, pushing 
their advantages, as if I never had existed in the world,” — Carlyle, Frederick 
the Great (abridged edition), pp. 197-198. 
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£670,000 a year in gold. Frederick used this money with 
the utmost care, for his country was poor and parts of it 
were in the enemy’s hands. He won many bloody battles in 



the next few years, sometimes saved from defeat only by 
the slowness of his enemies. Nevertheless, his army grew 
weaker and his enemies gradually learned from him the art 
of war. At last the English government refused to pay 
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him anv more (176.’,). He had only 60,000 soldiers left, and 
the next campaign might end all. A turn of fortune saved 
him His bitter cnem^', the tsarina of Russia, died, and her 
suec’essur, a rvann admirer of Frederick, at once made peace. 
Ff(r a while the Russian armies even fought on the Prussian 
side. Then at the close of r 762 France and England stopped 
fighting, and early in 1763 a general peace was made. 
Prussia kept Silesia. Frederick had lost no land. 

He now devoted himself to the arts of peace. His first 
work was to repair the terrible losses caused by the war. 
More than one hundred and eighty thousand Prussians had 
fallen in battle. The population had been reduced over 
ten per cent, and whole provinces were devastated. But 
Frederick had come out of the war with no debt and about 
$17,000,000 in his treasury. Much of this he used to help 
the most needy of his people get a fresh start. ^ Artillery 
horses were sent to the plow and thousands of ruined farm- 
houses were rebuilt. In 1 765 he rebuilt 14. Soo houses in two 
provinces alone. Districts which had suffered most were 
freed from taxation for a time. To repeople the land, an 
offer of money, horses, and seed was made to new settlers. 
Swamps were drained and dikes built to open new farm lands. 
Better methods of cultivation were taught and new crops, 
especially the potato, were started.^ Frederick also made 
new roads and canals and introduced new methods of manu- 
facturing and new industries. Great progress was made in 
the manufacture of silks, woolens, porcelain, and glass. 

Until his death (1786) Frederick worked hard at the 
business of government, never sparing himself. He often 
spent half his day reading petitions and complaints, even 
those of poor peasants. Every official of Prussia knew that 
he was watched by his king. Frederick often interfered 

iTh^ potato was introduced into Europe in the sixteenth century, but 
did not come into common use until the eighteenth century. Even now 
the French people do not make as much use of it as do the people of America. 
Its cheapness appealed strongly to Frederick the Great, who did much 
to introduce it in his poverty-stricken country. 
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directly when he thought the poor were being oppressed, 
for he felt personally responsible for the prosperity of his 
peopled But he looked after everything himself, allowing 
them no share whatever in their government. He dealt with 


FREDERICK AND HIS GUESTS AT /SANS SOUCI p 
Prom a painting by Menzel j 


his leading ministers almost as if they were ignorant clerks. 
As long as he lived, his energy, industry, and watchfulness 
kept all branches of government efl&cient. But under him 
no capable successors were trained, and so after his death 
Prussia gradually weakened. 

In the midst of his hard work Frederick still found time 
for literature and music. In the evenings there were fre- 
quent concerts, and talks with literary men. He played 

iWhen a deputation of citizens from a town which he had helped rebuild 
after a disastrous fire thanked him feelingly, he answered: “You don't 
need to thank me; when my subjects fall into misfortune, it is my duty 
to help them up again; for that reason I am here.”. Carlyle, Frederick the 
Great (abridged edition), p. 336. - 
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the flute ven- u’cll and it is said that he had as many as 
twentv dutes'in his music rooms. Voltaire, the most famous 
literary man of his day, used to make long visits to Berlin, 
for in' this age of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, German 
auth.ors famous in prose and poetry, and o t e grea 
Gcnnan philosopher Kant, Frederick cared more for French 
than for German literature. 


THE FRENCH AND BRITISH IN AMERICA 
So far, little has been said of the European colonies 
in America. The great discoveries of the Renaissance^ 
enabled Portugal and Spain to win wonderful empires. 
The Portuguese won Brazil, and Spanish adventurers took 
possession of all the rest of South America, Central America, 
and Mexico, including California and Texas and Florida. 
Had the Great Armada not been defeated by the English, = 
Spain might even have seized all North America. 

While the Dutch were winning freedom from Spain® 
they seized many Portuguese colonies ^ in the East Indies, 
most of which they still hold. In North America the Dutch 
chose New York as the site of a colony, but later were 
forced to give it up to the English. 

The great rivals for the continent of North America were 
France and England. France early sent explorers, traders, 
and missionaries to America. Her first colony to become 


permanent was ^lebec (1608). During the next hundred 
years Frenchmen went up the St. Lawrence, over the Great 
Lakes, crossed the Missis^ppi, and followed that great 
river to the Gulf. On the way :^om Quebec to New Orleans 
they set up trading posts or forts, many of which still bear 
such French names as St. Louis or Detroit. Everywhere 
the courteous and agreeable French made friends with the 
Indians and carried on a profitable business trapping and 
trading for furs. French Jesuit missionaries worked hard 
to convert the Indians to Christianity. 


'See pp. 406-413. •Seep. 448. ’^e pp. 457-461. 

^Portugal was then under Spanish control. 
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The French '‘staked out’’ a great colonial empire but did 
not succeed in settling it with French people. The bigoted 
Louis XIV would not let Huguenots come to America and 
there were not enough others who wanted to corned Those 
who did often married Indian women and lived like Indians. 

The home government also interfered continually with 
the colonists, trying to regulate their industry as Colbert 
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did at home.2 They were allowed no share in their own 
government, for the governor sent from France decided 
everything. 

The English did not become interested in colonies until 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Then bold adventurers such as 
Hawkins and Drake won wealth and glory by attacking 
the wide domains of Spain.^ Such men as Sir Walter 
Raleigh began to see that England must act quickly to win 
a share in America. Early in the reign of James I some 
"gentlemen adventurers” started the colony of Jamestown, 
Virginiaj[i6o7). They were eager for wealth and were dis- 
couraged when they failed to gain it quickly. Other English- 
men were glad to leave England because it was hard to make 
a good living there owing to the growth of population, and 
hence the little settlement at Xamestoym grew fast. 

iSee p. sog, aSee pp. SP7-508. sSee pp. 446-448. 
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1^^'ir piiriUins, fK'chv^ from oppression, soon founded other 
lu the iiorlhJ Followers of other religions also 
iinrUnl colujiics ahmg the Atlantic Coast. The Dutch 
cnisted from New York and the Swedes from the 
Dehiwarc ccaiiiirv. Bv 1688 there was a fringe of English 
colonies all along the North Atlantic coast from Maine to 


C reorgia. 

These colonies were quite different from the French. 
They had a total population of 250,000, a far greater^number 
than the French. These were actual settlers, a majority of 
them farmers who had their own homes and were bringing 
up large families of pure English blood. The king left them 
largely to themselves. They had the liberties of Englishmen, 
such as freedom of speech and freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment.^ They had their own colonial assem- 
blies, modeled on Parliament, which represented the people. 
Land was easily obtained, and so men could be independent. 
There was far greater equality among the English colonists 
than there was among the people in England. 

The Revolution of 1688 ^ was followed by a series of wars 
between France and England and during each war the French 
and English colonists, with some help from home, fought in 
America. At the close of the War of the Spanish Succession,^ 
England won Nova Scotia while the French kept Qanada 
and made good their claims to the vast interior region west 
of the Allegheny Mountains (1713)- 

After this both Prance and England were governed by 
peaceful ministers who long did their best to avoid war. 
But ill feeling grew up between England and Spain because 
of quarrels over the right to trade with the Spanish colonies 
granted by the Treaty of Utrechtd These disputes led to 
war (1739)^ ill the course of which English fleets plun- 
dered the Spanish colonies and seized some of them. Later, 


iSee pp. 444r note 2, and 480. 

aSee pp. 497-498. «See pp. 495-497. 

^See pp. 513-514. 
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England and her ally Holland were drawn into the great War 
of the Austrian Sticcessiond They seized some French 
colonies also, but restored them when peace was made. 
The French navy, however, had suffered in the war, and 
France began to lose hold of her remaining colonies. 

Besides the hatred resulting from the wars since 1688 
and the differences in race, government, and religion, 
business rivalry helped bring about another war between 
the French and English colonists. The English were 
steadily growing in numbers and in confidence in themselves. 
They were beginning to cross the Alleghenies to obtain new 
land and, in order to hold them in check and to strengthen 
French control of the great interior region, the French 
planned a series of forts to guard the communications between 
the, St. Lawrence and the great lakes and the waterways 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. If the French 
succeeded in this project, the growing English colonies would 
find their westward movement blocked. Hence the English 
refused to grant the French claim to the Ohio Valley. 

In 1754 a body of Virginians under George Washington 
was seiffito build a new fort on the present site of Pittsburgh. 
But the French arrived there first and built a fort which 
they named Fort Duquesne. Washington’s force had to 
surrender. The next year General Braddock marched 
against Fort Duquesne with over two thousand regulars 
and militia, but was utterly defeated. Then the English 
began to seize French ships and by 1756 a general war 
was certain. 

For a time the French were successful, owing to stupidity 
and dishonesty in the British government. But in 1757 
William Pitt was placed in control and at once infused new 
energy into those under him. He rapidly promoted able 
young officers, giving them full power and authority and 
all the necessary soldiers and supplies. Best of all, he filled 
every officer with patriotism and determination to win at 
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any cost. No one ever talked with Pitt without feeling 
himself a braver man. 

Pitt had had little military experience or training, but it 
was he who planned a most remarkable series of expeditions 
on land and sea. France must be defeated everywhere, in 
Germany, in America, in India, and on the seas. To help 
Prussia defeat France, Pitt supplied Frederick the Great 
with plenty of money. Thus the French were kept busy 
making war on land and neglected their colonies and their 
navy. Pitt then sent expeditions to attack the coasts of 
France. The French ports were blockade, and soon the 
French ’^fleets were driven from the seas. This made it 
difficult for the French to send help to their colonies. 
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It was in America, however, that Pitt's leadership accom- 
plished most. He stirred the colonists to patriotic efforts 
and gave them soldiers and able leaders. In 1758 the great 



LOUIS JOSEPH DE MONTCALM JAMES WOLFE 


French port of Louisburg controlling the outlet to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence was taken, and the French chain of forts 
west of the Alleghenies was broken by the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. For 1759 Pitt planned nothing less than the 
conquest of Canada. The main expedition was sent under 
General Wolfe up the St. Lawrence River to seize Quebec 
and Montreal. Three other expeditions were sent north- 
ward and westward from the English colonies to strike at 
the St. Lawrence Valley, Wolfe was opposed by the able 
General Montcalm who had nearly twice as many soldiers 
and held strongly fortified positions. For eleven weeks 
Wolfe besieged Quebec. His first attack was repulsed with 
heavy losses, and, as the weeks passed, hope of success 
steadily grew less. To the British on their ships the rocky 
fortress appeared impregnable. But at last Wolfe formed 
a daring plan to slip past the French lookouts and land his 
men at a cove two miles above the town. Then he led them 
by a little-used path up to the heights above and set them 
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In array Eefore the city. In the desperate battle 

that h 'linwcl, both .Montcalm and Wolfe were killed But 
the Rrit’sli ’.vere victorious and occupied Quebec. The next 
war Pitl's armiesmetat Montreal, andall Canada was worn 
Or!v a few vears before, France had claimed the vast 
interior of North America. The French language ^d 
ch-ilization under the despots Louis XIV and Louis XV 
seemed likely to rule in the region that now comprises the 
greater part of the United States and Canada. But when 
the war closed in 1763 France gave Louisiana to Spam and 
yielded practically all the rest of her North American lands 
to Great Britain. Pitt had put the English language and 
civilization and the English ideas of religious toleration and 
self-government in control of North Amenca as far west as 
the Mississippi River. 


french and BRITISH RIVALRY IN INDIA 

Meanwhile a struggle was going on in India. Both 
England and France had chartered East India companies 
to fit out ships, keep tip trading stations, and even to fight 
for trade. By 1700 the French and English companies 
were stipnger than, their earlier rivals, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch, and were engaged in bitter contest.^ Both 
English and French had established trading stations along 
the coast and from these points agents journeyed into the 
interior. 

An emperor called the ‘‘Great Mogul was supposed to 
rule the vast Indian Empire. But by 1740 his power had 
weakened and the real rulers were the local princes, each 
governing his own district. The Mogul Empire was fast 
breaking up and an able Frenchman, Dupleix, planned to 
conquer it all by aiding one native prince against another. 
He enlisted many natives as soldiers. These so-called 
‘'sepoys/' disciplined and armed in European fashion and 
led by white officers, could easily defeat many times their 

^The Porttigit^e Iiad started this profitable trade. Xlie ,Dtitcb bad. later 
won over most of iL' Se® PP* 407-408 and $^ 2 .. ' , ' ' , , ^ ^ ’ 
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ntimber of undisciplined natives, and Dupleix used them 
to help his allies, thus building up great influence in India. 
But one of the clerks of the English East India Company, 
Robert Clive, also organized troops of sepoys, and with 
these he helped the anti-French princes, winning even 
greater influence than had the French. Dupleix was recalled 
in disgrace (1754). 

The Seven Years’ War in India was begun by a deed of 
horrid cruelty. The native ruler of Bengal took the English 
post at Calcutta in the north and imprisoned 146 merchants 
in a small, low dungeon, the Black Hole” of Calcutta, where 
123 died during one night. To avenge this foul deed, Clive 
attacked the French and their native ally, utterly defeated 
them at the battle of Plassey, and conquered all Bengal 
(1757). Three years later the French in the south were 
defeated and driven from that part of India. Though by 
the Treaty of Paris (1763), which closed the war, the French 
recovered a few unfortified posts on the shore of India, they 
had lost their influence with the natives. The English East 
India Company was now without a rival. Its officers gradu- 
ally pushed into the interior, taking control of some regions 
and protecting friendly princes in others, until they controlled 
nearly the whole Indian Empire, Later (1784) the British 
Parliament set up a board to supervise the work of the 
company which governed this vast area. Not until 1858 
did officials under the direct control of Parliament fully take 
the place of the East India Company. 

England was the sole gainer by the terrible Seven Years’ 
War, The merchant ships of Prance were driven from the 
sea, her fighting navy was destroyed, and she kept only 
such colonies as the British consented to return to her. Even 
her armies were defeated. By trying to follow the policies of 
Louis XIV of getting more land in Europe, France had lost 
her chance to become the greatest trading nation of the 
world.^ Great Britain won that position, and her colonial 

iSee pp. 509-514. 
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empire has been immensely valuable ever since. The 
prosperity of modem European nations depends largely 
upon their foreign trade. Many factories in the great cities 
would have to shut down if their products were sold only to 
European customers. Great shipping centers like Liverpool 
would decline if they seiwed the trade of Europe only. For 
one hundred and fifty years British manufacturers have 
enjoyed great commercial advantages from those colonies 
which France lost in the eighteenth centur^^^ 

Just at the close of the Seven Years' War there rose to 
power a French statesman, the duke of Choiseul, who realized 
what blunders former leaders had made. He spent large 
sums in building a new fighting navy and preparing for 
a war of revenge against England. 

REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 

The revolt of the English colonists in America gave the 
French their chance. Like the other colonial powers, 
Britain tried to control the trade of her colonists for the 
advantage of the British. All European states that had 
colonies tried to limit them to producing raw materials 
which were to be sold only in the mother country for the 
purchase of manufactured goods. Hence the American 
colonists were forbidden to send to any other country or 
even to another place in the colonies any iron or any woolen 
cloth they had made. Sugar, tobacco, and cotton might 

iSince 1 763 the British Empire has kept on growing, except for the loss 
of the American colonies in 1783. In the years before the World War 
some leading men in Germany envied Britain her colonial empire and 
hoped for an opportunity to seize part or all of it. Perhaps it was with 
this in mind that they rapidly built a great fighting navy after 1900. 

In the eighteenth century there was no united Germany, and Prussia 
was seeking colonists, not sending them out. Hence no German colonies 
were founded at a time when the British were acquiring such vast terri- 
tories. For several years before 1914 the population of Germany was 
increasing at the rate of about 800,000 a year and there were no German 
colonies in temperate zones where her citizens coxxld go and live under the 
German flag. German manufacturers built up an enormous export trade, 
but they did it in spite of the great advantages which the British manufac- 
turers had in British colonies- The Germans felt that they must sell their 
goods if their factories were to be kept going and a living provided for the 
growing population of Germany. 
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ni )1 I K‘ sLi| I! H ■! 1 to aiu' counlrj' other than Bntain. All trade 
mu<t K'» to ^‘”'5 W"”’ tliii in British or colonial ships. 

1'1’ese law.s were rcallv less sei’ere than they seem, for 
England ivas the colonists’ best market, her shipping laws 
hdiH-d tiicm, and Britain defended them. Moreover, the 



trade laws were badly enforced. The Spanish and French 
colonists were treated much more severely. 

After the Seven Years’ War, American discontent grew 
fast. There was no longer a threat of French conquest from 
Canada. Efforts were made to enforce the trade laws 
strictly and British troops were now to be kept in the colonies 
and paid in part by taxes laid on the colonists by Parliament. 
The Stamp Act aroused furious arguments, the colonists 
claiming that they could be taxed legally only by their own 
elected assemblies, while Parliament claimed the right to tax 
even though it contained no colonial representatives. After 
the Stamp Act was repealed, Parliament still insisted on its 
taxing powers and laid a small tax on imported tea. The 
colonists refused Itf' buy the^^Agar and in Boston a mob 
threw it into the sea. That city, with the wEole edfony of 
Massachusetts, was then punished for rebellion. The other 
coionies^eared for themselves and joined in seriding 'repre- 
sentatives to a Continental Congress (1774) which agreed 
to resist. In the next year the quarrel led to bloodshed at 
Lexington and Concord, had the war began. 
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Not all the colonists favored a war for independence. 
Many of the well-to-do people wished to remain under 
British rule, but these loyalists, or ''Tories,” were in a 
minority. In some regions, however, the struggle was 
like a civil war. The colonies were spread out over long 
distances and did not pull together any too well. They 
had a wonderful leader, George Washington, but alone 
against the vast resources of Britain they might not have 
won if they had not early received secret aid from Prance ‘ 
and Spain. A number of French volunteers went to serve 
in the American army and after the surrender of Burgoyne’s . 
British army, France recognized American independence, 
made an alliance with the colonies, and began open war 
against England. 

England could get no important ally in Europe and soon 
was at war with Spain and Holland as well as with France 
and the American colonists. At the same time she was 
threatened by a league of armed neutrals comprising Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, and Naples, 
all enraged at the high-handed seizure of their property at 
sea by British men-of-war. Leading Englishmen saw that 
they could not conquer America against these odds. In 
1781, while a French army joined the American in besieging 
Cornwallis, the English general at Yorktown, the French 
fleet for a time won control of the North Atlantic Coast and 
so kept help from reaching the English. The resulting sur- 
render of Cornwallis convinced the English people that they 
could not win and led to the Treaty of Versailles (1783). 
England recognized the independence of the United States, 
and Spain won East Florida and the island of Minorca^ 
in the Mediterranean. 

It was now generally believed that England had begun 
to decline. But she still kept most of the foreign trade of 
the United States which the French had hoped to win, and 
soon won new continents which helped take the place of 
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the lost American colonies. Captain Cook bad ej^lored 
the shores of Australia (1769-1776) and the first British 
settlements were soon made on that continent ( 177 °)- 



Gradually both Australia and New Zealand were colonized, 

thus adding vast areas to the British Empire. 

France had humbled Great Britain, but at heavy cost. 
The government was greatly weakened. Revolutionary 
ideas from America had been spread in France and the 
government had run so heavily in debt that bankruptcy 
was imminent. Spain had gained little from the war and 
Holland nothing. Both these countriesnow declined rapidly 
in importance and later fell under the influence of France, 

THB PARTITION OP POhAND 
The disregard of popular rights, national feeling, and 
the rights of weaker states common among eighteenth- 
century rulers is best shown by the partition of Poland. 
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The Poles are a Slavic people related to the Russians,^ In 
the Middle Ages they had many able kings who succeeded in 
building up a strong state between Germany, Hungary, and 
Russia. They also won an outlet to the Baltic Sea by 
annexing West Prussia. After the close of the Middle 
Ages, however, Poland declined steadily. This decline was 
due to a number of causes: (i) Its people belonged to four 
different races and religions. The Poles were largely 
Roman Catholics, their Russian subjects belonged to the 
Greek church, and the Germans were Protestants. In addi- 
tion to these were the Jews, a very numerous and enterprising 
people. The Russians, Germans, and Jews all disliked the 
Roman Catholics, who refused them any share in the govern- 
ment (1733). (2) The people were scattered over a great 

plain with no protecting rivers or mountains for boundaries. 
(3) The nobles were numerous and mostly poor. They 
oppressed the peasants, who were their serfs, and so the 
latter had everything to gain and nothing to lose from the 
conquest of the land by foreign rulers. (4) There was little 
commerce or industry. (5) The government was very weak. 
The kings were elected by the nobles and were usually chosen, 
not for ability or strength, but because they were likely to 
be the tools of the Russian tsar or obedient to the nobles. 
In Parliament the vote of one nobleman was enough to 
defeat any project. This was called the “Liberum Veto,’' 
and it made the reform of the government almost impossible. 
(6) The rulers of Russia and Prussia hoped to seize Polish 
lands and so tried to keep Poland from growing strong again. 
Frederick the Great especially wanted West Prussia, which 
lay between his provinces of East Prussia and Brandenburg.^ 
France and Austria opposed Prussia and Russia in their 
projects. 

In 1772 Frederick the Great at last persuaded Austria 
to accept a slice of Poland and allow Russia and Prussia 
each to get one. The Poles, threatened with complete 

iSee p. 517, note i. sSee pp. 520-521. 
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con.iu.-::, v.vre fnrccd lo consent, but in ^he ^ext twenty 
rears there vras a rcN'ival of patriotism in that part of 
■p.,!aiirl wliich kept its independence. A new constitu- 
tion was made (i7t;x). which increased the kings power 
alK.lishL-d the “Liberum Veto.” and promised to make 

PolaiJil stronger. . . 

Kusda helped undo this reform and m 1793 Russia and 
Prussia took additional large slices of Polish land. Then 
after a great Polish revolt had been crushed by Russian 
armies, the rest of Poland was divided between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria ( 1 79 Sk Russia receiving the lion’s share. 

Since then the fires of patriotism have burned more 
brightly in the hearts of the Poles. Napoleon won their 
help because they thought he would make them independent 
again. But he deceived them, and when Napoleon fell, 
I^ssia won more of Poland than ever before, though Austria 
and Prussia kept part of their gains. In 1830 and 1863 the 
Poles again rebelled against the tsar but the revolts failed. 
During the World War (1914-1918) both Germany and 
Russia tried to win the Poles by promising them self- 
govemtnent. At last the defeat of Germany and Austria 
and the Russian revolution enabled the Poles 'to realize 
their dreams. Poland once more is independent. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(1) Compare the European wars of the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury with the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as to causes, results, and importance regarding the 
building of states and the firing of boundaries. Which were the 
more important? Why? (2) Which was less justifiable, Frederick 
the Great’s attack on Austria or Peter the Great’s attack on 
Sweden? Why? (3) Explain the main reasons for the stand each 
of the great powers took in the War of the Austrian Succession and 
the Seven Years’ War. (4) Compare and contrast Prussia’s part 
in the Seven Years’ War with that of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in the World War of 1914. Note who beg^ the war, 
the geographical and other advantages of the two opposing groups 
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of states, and the general plans of campaign. (5) Do you believe 
King Frederick deserved his title of '‘the Great'7 Compare his 
work with that of the Great Elector. What defects do you see 
in his system of government? (6) Why is the Seven Years’ War 
of vital importance in the history of the United States? (7) In 
what order of importance in world history would you rank the 
battle of Plassey , the capture of Quebec, and the battles of Rossbach 
and Leuthen? Explain your reasons. (8) If you had been king 
of France in 1740-1763, how would your policies have differed from 
those of Louis XV? (9) Why was England so successful in 
the Seven Years’ War? (10) Why was India so easily conquered 
by European states? Of what value was it to Great Britain? 
(ii) Why was it possible for the comparatively weak English 
colonists in America to win their independence from the great 
British Empire which had won such victories over stronger 
powers only a few years before? (i 2) Why did the power of Britain 
not decline after the loss of the American colonies? (13) Why 
did Poland decline and lose its independence? 
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THE AGE OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

FRANCE AND EUROPE ON THE EVE OP THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. CAUSES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ABUSES 

When the French Revolution is mentioned, many per- 
sons think o£ mob violence and the massacre of hosts of 
innocent victims. But the fact that there was violence in 
the course of the Revolution must not be allowed to hide 
the real meaning of the movement. Since the Protestant 
Revolt there had been no great popular risings on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, In the eighteenth century the common 
people often were treated as if they had no rights. They 
were heavily taxed by the government, the church, and the 
nobles, and their freedom was limited in various ways. 
The French Revolution was chiefly a great popular revolt 
against these abuses. It was a great step toward freeing 
the common people — a truly revolutionary change, beside 
which earlier revolutions seem to have accomplished almost 
nothing. The Revolution of 1688 had not changed the lives 
of the English people. It simply marked the end of the long 
struggle for parliamentary control of the government. The 
American Revolution had set up an independent United 
States, but it did not essentially change the ordinary daily 
life of Americans. The French Revolution was not a pro- 
test against new abuses; it was a revolt against such a host 
of old abuses that their overthrow 3 Xiade a wonderful change 
in the lives of all Frenchmen. 

The outworn customs and laws which the Revolution 
abolished are known as the Old Regime. They were not 
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1t> France-" in fact, conditions were far worse in 
uther o^niitries. Nearly e\'erywhere the peasants or farm 
lul 'ixTS ca iv lihc sert s < 1 lie Middle A|^csd They used, farm 
tools the me^hTval paitern;- and were densely ignorant. 
In EiiyLand and France actual serfdom had almost entirely 
died oxii beihre 1500, but many features of the old system 
rtfiiuiiiied. Though many French peasants had bought the 
land they cultivated, they still were compelled to pay the 
lord i)( tile manor for the use of his bake oven, wine press, 


and mill. Where they still rented the land there were other 
burdens. But these burdens were far more hateful to the 
free peasants of France who were working, saving, and 
buying more land whenever they could, than to the down- 
trodden peasantry of Germany and Hungary. 

In the towns the medieval guilds helped keep the laborers 
down. There was one guild for each of the old estab- 
lished trades, and few new members were taken in. Thus 
the guilds shut out many who wanted work, also keeping 
prices high. Colbert ts rules for manufacturing were still 
detrimental to business/'^ No workman might do anything 
outside his tra<le. A cobbler would be punished for making 
a new pair of shoes; a baker of bread might not make pies or 
cakes; a barber might not curl hair. 

Customs duties were collected on goods carried from one 
province to another. Goods passing from Marseille to 
Paris would be taxed almost as much as if they came from 
Italy. This checked trade. The government would not 
allow grain to be sold freely anywhere in France and thus 
tlie people of one province might go hungry while food was 
plentiful ill another. To prevent farmers from growing 
grapes instead of grain, the government sometimes sent 
officers to destroy the vineyards. 


»Se© pp. 261-262. 

®There were few iron plows in all France- Hence the French crop of 
wheat averaged eight«n bushels to the acre while in England the usual yield 
was twenty-eight bushels to the acre. 

®See pp. 507-508. 
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Above the common people were the nobles and the clergy, 
who had special privileges. Very few nobles were directly 
descended from those of the feudal age, for almost any 
prosperous man could persuade the king to give him a title 
or make him a noble. The chief privilege of the French 
nobles was freedom from taxation.^ Thus the heaviest 
taxes fell on the peasantry and workmen, leaving the rich 
nearly free. In 1787 the commoners of ten provinces paid 
$2,000,000 as an income tax; the nobles and clergy paid 
about $400,000. Yet the nobles owned nearly one-fifth 
and the clergy over one-sixth of all the land of France. In 
some places the poor peasant paid as much as half his 
income in taxes to the government. Most nobles lived at 
the king's court where they drew large salaries and had 
little work. Many received pensions. They held all offices 
in the army and most of the better places in the church. 
No peasant could kill deer, pigeons, or rabbits, even if 
they were destroying his crops, for only nobles could hunt. 
Most of the nobles gave little attention to the management 
of their estates and had their agents squeeze every possible 
penny out of their tenants. 

In most countries the clergy as well as the nobles were a 
privileged class. In Roman Catholic countries they had 
their own courts, controlled schools, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages, and often prevented the printing or sale of books in 
which they were criticized. The church in France had an 
income of $50,000,000 a year, but paid little to support 
the government.^ The clergy ntimbered about 130,000 
but the higher offices were held by only about 11,000, who 
had enormous incomes and lived in luxury. Some even 
were freethinkers. The priests who did the real work of the 

Ua the Middle Ages the nobles had fought in person in the kings’ armies, 
and so had been freed from paying taxes to support the army as did the 
townspeople and peasants. 

Voluntary gifts to the state were made occasionally, but grants to the 
church from the public treasury usually exceeded the amounts paid in as 
gifts. Many of the bishops and abbots were also manorial lords and col- 
lected dues as such. 
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efiureh n'ceivod very small salaries and had almost no chance 
of promotion. 

AHUSES IN GOVERNMENT 

The king of France had almost despotic power. All sorts 
of questions hud to be referred to him and his ministers^ 
If a bridge were to be built, the price, kind of bridge, and 
all details must be decided at Versailles. Should the roof 
uf a church be damaged by a windstorm, the intendant ^ 
roust write to Versailles before repairs could be made and 
at least one year would pass before the work could be done. 
Moreover, the government often misused its vast power by 
imprisoning innocent people without trial.^ 

T!ic king could spend all the public money he pleased, 
and was fearfully extravagant. Pensions amounting^ to 
nearly $6,000,000 a year were paid, not to disabled soldiers 
or their families, but to favorite nobles. The royal princes 
received over $5,000,000 a year in pensions, the members 
of the Noailles family, $400,000 a year. At the other end 
of the pension list was the hairdresser Ducrest, who received 
a pension of $340 for having dressed the hair of a daughter 
of the Count of Artois, who had died before having any 
hair at all. Even dead men drew pensions and in most 
cases those who had pensions had done nothing to merit 
them. The king also drew many checks payable to bearer. 
A noble might meet the king and tell him a pitiful tale of 
the loss of his fortune at the gambling table the night 
before, and the king would write him a check for $50,000 
wrung from the poor peasants. From 1779 to 1787 such 
checks payable to bearer averaged over $20,000,000 a year.® 
Though all France was subject to the king, the different 
provinces did not ‘all have the same laws and customs. 
When earlier kings had won the various provinces, they had 
iSee p. 465. sSee p, 504. 

®The purchasing power of money has so declined that today these 
figures must be multipHed by five or six to show the extent of the financial 
abuses of that time. 
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The figures show the relative prices paid for salt in the different districts 


left many special privileges and customs in each province. 
There were as many as 285 different kinds of local law 
in force in different parts of France. These differences 
hindered trade. Taxes were much heavier in some regions 
than in others. Most irregular of all was the salt tax. 
.Salt was sold only by government agents, and every grown 
person had to buy seven pounds each year. But the price 
varied from two francs in one region to as much as sixty 
francs in another. It was very difficult to guard the bound- 
aries of the many different districts and stop smuggling, 

A good king would have instituted some reforms; but 
throughout his long reign Louis XV did not even try to 
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inn.rnv.- .■ninlifir.ns. He cared only for his pleasures and 
iiHiially allow. .1 liis favorites In mismanage the government. 
Dhhmv^ty an* I waste reigned supreme, and taxation grew 
lieavitT while government sunk deeper into debt. 


INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF THE AGE 
Most of tliuse abuses had existed a long time and had 
received little criticism. Until the eighteenth century it 
was generally thought that whatever had long been custom- 
ary must be right and must deserve to remain. Now 
intellectual leaflets were teaching that everything must 
su!)mit to the test of reason and be abolished if shown to 
be unreasonable. Reverence for the past was more easily 
discredited because so many revolutionary scientific dis- 


coveries were being made. 

Scientific progress had continued after the time of the 
Renaissance. The work of the English scientist and philos- 
opher, Francis Bacon (1561-1626), has already been dis- 
cussed.^ The brilliant Frenchman^escartes (1596-1650), 
followed the same method of learning the truth by experi- 
ment. Sometimes called the ^ ^ father of modem philosophy , 
he also took the keenest interest in psychology, mathematics, 
and physics. He invented analytic geometry. After him 
a series of philosophers who followed his ideas formed what 
is called the Cartesian School. The famous English mathc:;? 
matician, Isaac Newton (1642-1 72 7)r measured the attrac- 
tion that each of the heavenly bodies has for the others and 
found that this force, called gravitation, keeps the sun, 
moon, and stars revolving in their regular paths. About 
the same time a great German philosopher, vori Leibnitz, 
worked out a new branch of mathematics, differential 
calculus, much used by modem scientists. A Dutch scholar 
first discovered (1665) the presence of corpuscles in the blood 
and tiny animals in stagnant water, thus preparing the way 
for furtha: discoveries in biology and physiology. 


Sec p, 476 w 
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This scientific progress in the eighteenth century followed 
lines like that of the Renaissance and led to extensive inves- 
tigation and many discoveries. In physics, the American 
Benjamin Franklin and the Italians Galvani and Volta made 



themselves famous. The latter are commemorated in the 
words ‘"galvanize” and “volt.” Lavoisier (1742-1794), the 
famous French chemist, was the first to succeed in changing 
water into the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. Physicians 
extended the discoveries already made by Harvey regarding 
the circulation of the blood, and near the close of the 
eighteenth century Edward Jenner, an English physician, 
proved that vaccination would prevent smallpox. Botany 
and zoology, also, were studied as never before. 

This rapid progress in science was hastened by the 
remarkable popularity of scientists in the eighteenth century. 
Kings, princes, and rich men all over Europe took pride in 
buying telescopes and other scientific apparatus and paying 
learned men pensions so they would have leisure to experi- 
ment. It was the fashion to dabble in science, or at least 
to talk about it. As early as 1662 King Charles II of 
England started a Royal Society to promote research. 
Four years later the French Academy of Sciences • was 
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Manv scientific books were printed and sold^ 
Tl'is »rc;tt puIiHc interest in their work stimulated the 
sei'entkts 10 im-e.ui,atinn and led to more discoveries. 

■\ number of brilliant Frenchmen set out to show all 
Eumpc how for,lish were the abuses of the Old Regirne. 
Prominent among these men was Voltaire (1694 1778), who 
himself had been beaten by ruffians in the pay of an offended 
nobleman and imprisoned by a lettre de cachet In a 
most brilliant style and with the bitterest satire he ma e 
sport of the Old Regime. He regarded the church as the 
greatest enemy to freedom of thought and human progress. 
He urged that no man be forced to accept any religion at 
all. All doctrines must be tested by reason and cast aside 
if found wanting. These criticisms did much to undermine 
the Old Regime, for Voltaire was wonderfully popular. 

Political economy or economics was now studied as a 
special branch of science. In trying to find the genuine 
causes of national prosperity the French economists, Quesnay 
and Turgot, concluded that the government must stop 
interfering with, and trying to regulate, manufacturing and 
trade. All business should be free, everyone should be 
allowed to do any work he wished, and there should be no 
tariffs to check trade either within France itself or between 
France and other countries. These economists used the 
phrase laissez-faire (“let alone”) so often that they have 
been called the ^‘laissez-faire group.” A Scotch teacher, 
Adam Smith, wrote a famous book called The Weallh of 
Nations (1776), in which he explained .these ideas so 
clearly that many British statesmen and business men were 
convinced. 

No less brilliant was Diderot (1713-1784), who edited 
the first French, encyclopedia. He persuaded the ablest 
scientists and philosophers of his time to join him in writing 
articles until every subject was covered. The seventeen 
volumes were extraordinarily popular. Even society ladies 


iSee p. 504. 
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sat up all night to read them. Diderot and the encyclo- 
pedists, as his contributors were called, were most successful 
in spreading new ideas and criticisms of outworn abuses. 

The most notab le political thinker of the time was Rousseau 
Rousseau. He taugnt that a return to a state of nature 
where all men were tree and equal would remedy the evils 
of the time. In his most famous little book. The Social 
Contract (1762), Rousseau declared that '‘man was born 
free and yet is everywhere in chains. Men have of their 



VOLTAIRE ROUSSEAU 


own accord given kings and princes the power to govern 
merely as servants of the people. The real sovereign there- 
fore is the people and they can depose the king and change 
their government when they wish.^ Rousseau's teachings 
were eagerly accepted by the discontented in France and 
during the Revolution they tried to put them into effect. 

REFORMS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 
The reformers first influenced such rulers as Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, Joseph II of Austria, and Catherine II 

Tt will be noticed that many of Roussea,u’s teachings are much like the 
statements of our own Declaration of Independence (17 76) . This is because 
both authors obtained their ideas from the writings of John Locke and 
other Englishmen who before 1700 stated the doctrines of the “rights of 
man.’V' ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ 
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of Russia, known as “enlightened despots.’’ These rul^ 
believed it their duty to improve 

subjects by reforms, but not to give up their absolute power. 
Frederick the Great gave Prussia one s ngle system of laws, 
granted religious toleration, and declared that the state 
must care for the poor and unemployed. He would not, 
however, give the people a share in the government nor 
abolish serfdom. Catherine II and Joseph II started reforms 

but did not carry them far. , ^ . t. 

The young Louis XVI of France promised at first to be 
an enlightened despot (1774)- He made Turgot his minister 
of finance, and the great economist soon removed many 
hindrances to trade and cut down the needless expenses of 
the royal court. He insisted that the _ government must 
live within its income without borrowing or raising the 
taxes. The courtiers and the beautiful but frivolous queen, 
Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
bitterly opposed this economy and in two years brought 
about Turgot’s dismissal. His successor undid much of 
Turgot’s work and wasted all he had saved. But France 
had had a sample of reform which m^de the abuses still 
more unbearable. Turgot’s fall probably made revolution 
certain. 

The next important finance minister, Necker, had to 
borrow vast sums for the war in alliance with the United 
Statesagainst England (1778-1783). He tried toeconomize, 
but the courtiers and the queen had him dismissed. After 
a few more years of wild spending, the end was reached. 
No more money could be borrowed unless reforms were 
made. A meeting of privileged notables was called, in the 
hope that they would give up their freedom from taxation, 
but they refused. The finance minister tried to levy new 
taxes. The Parlement of Paris, the highest court of France, 
objected and declared that “only the nation assembled in 
the Estates-General can give the consent necessary to the 
establishment of a permanent tax.’’ The ancient assembly 
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had not met since 1614, and now there was a general 
demand that it be calledd 

The opposition o£ the Parlement of Paris and other courts 
made it so difficult to raise money that Louis XVI finally 
decided to call the Estates-General to meet May i, 1789. 
At last the French nation was to sweep away the Old Regime, 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why was the French Revolution more important than that 
of 1688? (2) Why had peasant burdens lasted so long? Why had 

restrictions on industry, trade, and agriculture not been removed 
earlier? (3) Why were the peasants of France better ofi than 
those of Germany? (4) What special privileges did the nobles 
and clergy have? How and why were these obtained? Why had 
they not been abolished before? (5) In what respects was the 
church in France a ‘^state within the state”? What abuses were 
there in the French church? (6) Make a list of the good and bad 
features of the French system government before 1789. Show 
why each was good or bad. . (7) jExplain the connection between 
the scientific discoveries of tfi^ seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and the French Revolution. : (8) Explain in your own words 
how men like Voltaire, Rousseau, Turgot, and Diderot helped 
bring about the Revolution. Did they accomplish anything useful 
outside of France? (9) Have you read any political teachings 
like those of RousseaLu in any important documents in American 
history? If so, what are they? Why is there such similarity? 
(10) Did Turgot’s reform work have any real influence on the 
Revolution? Why? (i i) In what ways did England and English- 
men help bring about the French Revolution? -^12}; How did the 
American Revolution affect that of France? (13) Why did 
Louis XVI call the Estates-General? (14) Could a king of unusual 
ability have prevented the Revolution from breaking out? How? 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE FIRST OR MIDDLE-CLASS REVOLUTION, 1789-179I 

The calling of the Estates-General led to much discussion 
about who should compose it and what it should do. For- 
merly each of its three Estates, the clergy, the nobles, and 
the common people, had had |he same number of repre- 
sentatives. Each of these three groups had sat by itself 
and had one vote. The king now gave the commoners as 
many representatives as the nobles and clergy combined, 
but still expected each group to meet and vote separately. 
Thus the deputies of 300,000 privileged persons still had 
double the voting power of the 25,000,000 common people. 
No real reform was likely to be made unless they all met 
together and each deputy had one vote. Even then the 
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two tipper classes combined would have as many votes as 
the commoners. 

The Estates-Generalmet first at Versailles, May 5, 1789.^ 
The deputies of the Third Estate refused to meet separately, 
and for weeks no business was carried on. Then, led by 
the able statesman, Mirabeau, they asked the clergy and 



MUlABEAU 

From a portrait in tie Carnavalet Museum 

nobles to join then^. Two-thirds of the clerical . deputies 
were parish priests who favored the people and disliked 
their bishops and the nobles, and so they began to join the 

: iPollowing an old custom each d^uty was told to bring with him a list 

of grievances and suggestions for reform from his people. These lists show 
mat^tn^' French people nearly all demanded a constitution to check the 
king s absolute power, but hardly thought of having a republican form of 
government. 
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commoners. At last the latter declared themselves the 
National Assembly with Ml power over taxation and all 
other national matters. 

Three days later (June 20) they found soldiers posted 
to shut them out of their hall. Believing this meant that the 
king was planning to send them home, they angrily with- 
drew to a near-by building known as the ''Tennis Court.” 
There with loud shouts and cheers they swore to stay and 
give France ^constitution, whatever the king might do. 
This famous "Oath of the Tennis Court” was real defiance 
of Louis XVI and his soldiers. It' was the declaration of 
independence of the French people. Two days later 149 
deputies of the clergy headed by two archbishops joined the 
commoners in the National Assembly. This made it far 
larger than the rest of the Estates-General. 

Louis now called all the three Estates before him and 
ordered them to meet and vote sei^arately. The deputies 
of the people refused to obey and stayed in the hall. The 
king’s officer told them to leave, but Mirabeau stood up 
and told him that the people’s deputies would leave only 
at the point of the bayonet. Thus defied to use force if 
he dared, Louis ordered all the clergy and nobles to join 
the commoners in the National Assembly. Thus made legal, 
this body began work on the new constitution. 

Louis XVI had yielded because he knew that he could not 
trust his French soldiers to attack the people’s deputies. 
But he had many regiments of foreign soldiers who would 
have no scruples. The queen and the courtiers induced 
him to bring these soldiers to Versailles to break up the 
Assembly. Those of his advisers who wished reform were 
suddenly dismissed from office (July ii). It* was now clear 
that Louis XVI had decided to userforceu. What K:ould save 
the Assembly? 

The people of Paris came to the rescue. Rumors of the 
king’s plans had spread among them. The printing presses 
were now turning out numerous books, pamphlets, and 
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newspapers bitterly denouncing the clergy and nobles and 
demanding liberty for the people. Agitators drew crowds 
about them on the streets and in cafes and made stirring 



speeches calling on the people to rise and throw off the 
oppressor’s chains. Their words fell on good soil. The 
people were miserable because there had been little work 
to get that summer. Crops were bad and bread was both 
scarce and dear. Thousands of unemployed had flocked 
to Paris, and the city was full of idle, hungry people 
ready to riot. 

When the news from Versailles reached Paris (July 12), Attack 
the people’s anger broke into flames- Word was quickly 
passed that they must organize and obtain arms to protect 
themselves and the Assembly from slaughter. That night 1789) 
mobs ran yelling through the streets of Paris, breaking into • 
stores to get arms, food, and drink. The next day was 
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quieter, for the leaders were organizing the crowds. On 
the morning of July 14 alarm bells caUed everybody out. 
Few as yet were armed, and there was an eager search for 


FALL OF THE BASTILLE 
From a painting in the Carnavalet Museum 

more weapons. Some one said there were plenty in the 
Bastille, and a mob rushed thither (July 14). The Bastille 
was a great feudal castle with stone walls over ten feet thick, 
long used as a prison. Awful stories of its dungeons and the 
tortures prisoners endured there made it an object of terror 
and bitter hatred. 

The governor of the Bastille had only a small garrison, 
but the people had no cannon and therefore no chance of 
taking the fortress. They surrounded it and demanded 
its surrender. When the gates were opened to admit an 
envoy^ hundreds of men rushed in. Some of these fired on 
the defenders and they fired in return. The mob outside 
almost went mad, and yrhen at last the defenders forced 
their commander to surrender, the mob fell Mpoxi theih and 
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murdered him and many of his men. The walls of the 
hated prison were pulled down and people danced where it 
had stood. July 14 is now the great national holiday, the 
French Independence Day. 

Everywhere the fall of the Bastille was hailed as a great 
stroke r^or- freedom. Undoubtedly it saved the Assembly 
from attack, for the king sent away the foreign soldiers. 
The courtiers began leaving France to obtain foreign help 
in restoring the Old Regime.^ The National Assembly now 
seemed all-powerful, but the people of Paris had real control. 
The middle classes formed a national guard to keep order 
in the city, and Lafayette, the Frenchman most beloved by 
Americans, was put in command.^ Similar national guards 
were formed in other cities, and so the nation was fully 
armed. Louis XVI was no longer absolute ruler. 

The peasants now began to rise in revolt against their 
lords. They attacked and in some cases succeeded in burn- 
ing the lord's manor in order to destroy the documents in 
which were recorded the peasants' feudal obligations. 
Reports of the outbreak, in the provinces reached the 
deputies (August 4, 1789). That night the liberal nobles 
proposed to abolish the manorial system. Wild with 
enthusiasm, clergymen as well as nobles rose one by one 
and gave up their special privileges. Hunting and other 
manorial rights, church taxes, monopoly of offices, pensions, 
freedom from t axation , internal customs lines, serfdom, and 
other rdici’^oTthe Middle Ages were suddenly swept away 
by decrees of the Assembly. Thus many of the worst 
features of the Old Regime were declared abolished. Then 
the members went to the king’s chapel and proclaimed 
Louis XVI the “Restorer of French Liberty.” 

iThese nobles were called the emigres (“emigrants’*), and they did 
great harm to the king and nobles who stayed in Prance. Their violent 
threats convinced the people of Paris that Louis XVI and the nobles were all 
traitors to their country. 

^Through his association with Washington and their victories in 
the War of American Independence, Lafayette had a great reputation as 
a general. 
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The king had had nothing to do with these acts. To 
carry them out much time and great effort were needed, 
and many nobles, who regretted they had yielded t a mg , 
delayed the work. It was known that the queen hated 
the Revolution. Moreover the people of Pans still sufiered 
from hunger, and they wondered why liberty did not give 

them plenty to eat. , , j 4.t,^ 

Meanwhile the Assembly did little to help them, and the 
queen plotted its overthrow. It was rumored in Pans that 
she had collected many regiments of trained soldiers for the 
purpose. At last a wild mob started for Versailles (Octo- 
ber s, 1789), determined to get food. Lafayette and some 
national guards hastened after them, but they could not or 
would not stop them. All that night rioting went on m 
the streets of Versailles, and early in the morning the 
rioters broke into the palace and killed several guards in 
their efforts to seize the queen. She barely escaped their 
clutches. Later the king appeared on the balcony with 
members of his family and promised the people food. He 
was persuaded to leave his grand palace to go to Paris and 
live among his people. The royal family of eight persons 
was crowded into one carriage and, surrounded by the 


mob, slowly made its way to Paris. Around the carriage 
the rioters bore on their pikes the heads of the guards 
who had died to save the queen. As they marched they 
shouted, “Now we have the baker, and the baker’s wife, 
and the baker’s son. We shall have bread.” 

The king and his family now lived at the Tuileries Palace 
in the center of Paris. The Assembly soon followed. Both 
the royal family and the Assembly were really prisoners of 
the Paris crowds. From now on mobs sat in the galleries 
of the A.ssembly and howled or hissed down speakers whom 
they disliked. Deputies were warned from the gallery how 
to vote, and those who failed to obey the warnings might 
be waylaid and beaten as they made their way home after 
dark. Thus Paris led the Revolution. 
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The next two years were less eventful. The 1,200 mem- Declaration 
bers of the Assembly were busy making the constitution and 
trying at the same time to govern the excited people of ^^^^n 
France. They issued parts of the constitution as they (August 
voted them, starting with a ‘^Declaration of the Rights of 
Man.’* This “declaration” contained the following state- 
ments of the rights of every citizen: 

1. Men are bom free and remain equal in rights. 

2. The nation is sovereign. 

3. All citizens have the right to share in law making and 
sjiall be treated equally. 

4. Freedom from arrest, imprisonment, or punishment, 
except for lawbreaking. 

5. Freedom of individual opinion, religious and otherwise. 

6. Freedom of speech and of the press. 

7. Equal division of taxes according to the wealth of the 
citizens. 

Before completing the constitution the Assembly had to Division 
deal with problems of government, religion, and finance. It 
had already swept away all the special rights of the old his- payments 
toric provinces of France (August 4, 1789). To finish this 
work the provinces were wholly abolished, and France was 
divided into eighty-three departments.^ Each department 
was dpided into districts, fach district into cantons, and 
each^nton into communes,^ or townships. Thefe^^ were 
over forty thousand communes in France. 

The Assembly had already established religious freedom Civil 
and, to obtain' the money to carry on the government, it now 
seized all the property of the church and agreed to pay clergy i 
its debts and the salaries of the clergy, for whom a “civil 
constitution” was drawn up. The munber of bishops was 
reduced from 134 to 83 and bishops and priests were to be 
elected by the people. The salaries of the bishops were 
cut down while those of the priests were much increased — 
an act of signal justice. All the clergy had to take an 

iSee maps, p. 582. 
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oath to obey these rules and support the unfinished consti- 
tution of France under penalty of dismissal. 

These arrangements removed many abuses but offended 
the pope and made thousands of Frenchmen disapprove 
of the Revolution. Only four bishops and about one- 
third of the parish priests took the oath and in the next 
five years those who had not submitted were terribly 
persecuted. 

Not content with the church lands, the Assembly took 
those of the king and the emigrant nobles and ordered them 
sold, issuing in the meantime 400,000,000 francs ($80,000,000) 
in assignats, a form of paper money. These promises to 



From the original 

AN ASSIGNAT OF THE REVOLUTION 


pay were to be made good with money received from land 
sales. But very few assignats were bought back as the 
land was sold, and milEons of new ones were issued. Hence 
their value dropped until, spQ^freuics in paper were scarcely 
worth one in silv^, and no pli|%.pauld foretell what assignats 
might be worth two Gold and silver were 
almost driven out , At ®ibt money was easily obtained 
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and France seemed prosperous, but in the end the assignats 
crippled business throughout the country. 

At last the constitution was finished (September, 1791)* 
It contained the follomng main features: 

1 . Great power was given to a single Legislative Assembly 
elected for two years. 

2. Very little power was left to the king. 

3. The government was no longer managed wholly from 
Versailles or Paris. It was decentralized; that is, much 
power was given to officers elected by the people in each 
commune. 

4. The right to vote was given to all men who paid annual 
direct taxes amounting to the value of three days’ labor. 

Louis XVI swore to obey this constitution and the other 
laws made by the Assembly. Absolute monarchy was 
abolished. All Frenchmen were declared free and. equal. 
None had any special privileges to oppress their fellows. 
Thinking the Revolution was over, many of the 'deputies 
went home In fact, much of its lasting work was now done. 

THE SECOND OR RADICAL REVOLUTION THE 

REPUBLIC SET UP 

During the next nine years, however, many changes took 
place in France. In less than a year, constitution and king 
were overthrown and a republic set up. The Revolution 
had not yet gone far enough to satisfy the common people, 
who had no votes and were hungry. Their leaders prepared 
to win the next election. In nearly every town they formed 
a political club allied to and controlled by their Paris Jacobin^ 
Club. Thus they led public opinion.^ There were so many 

iThe club received the name Jacobin because it met in the refectory 
of the monastery of the Jacobins (Dominicans) at Paris. 

^There were a number of other clubs, but none won such influence as 
the Jacobin Club. The organization of Jacobin clubs was very much 
like the organization of our great political parties in the United States. At 
the head of the party is the national committee which is assisted by a 
state committee in each state. Then below each of these is a county 
committee in each county of the state, and sometimes a city committee in 
each city. 
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elections that the average citizen soon tired ot ^ ^ 

left affairs to the Jacobins, who made a business of po i 
These were a small fraction of all the voters, but were so 
well organized and so full of enthusiasm that they often 

won a majority of the votes cast. i ^ 

The actions of the king and queen also ^ helped the 
radicals. Louis had sworn to obey the constitution, but 
Marie Antoinette hoped to restore the Old 
Tune, 1791, she induced the king to flee with her to the 
Austrians and ask for armed help. But the escape was 
discovered and both were brought back to Paris as prisoners. 
It was now clear that the king was not acting in good faith. 
He never won back the trust of his people, and the Jacobins 
had good reason to urge that the new government was not 
safe as long as he was on the throne. 

Several weeks later a petition for the king s lemoval 
from the throne was prepared and a great crowd gathered 
to sign it. Rioting took place and the national guards 
shot down a number of people. This massacre deepened 
the growing hatred between the prosperous upholders of 
the newly limited monarchy and the poor who demanded 


a republic. 

Thus the settlement of September, 1791, was clearly 
endangered by (i) the increasing power of the Paris mob, 
(2) the rise of the Jacobin Club, (3) the treachery of the 
king and the queen, and (4) the growth of bitter feeling 
between the well-to-do people and the masses. 

The new Legislative Assembly met in October, 1791* 
The party organization built up by the Jacobin clubs had 
worked well and the members who wanted a republic were 
numerous and influential. 

The most important act of the new Assembly was the 
declaration of war on Austria (April 20, 1792), thus begin- 
ning the great conflict between France and the rest of Europe 


lAt Chartres in May, 1790, 1,447 out of i,SSi voters did not attend the 
preliminary elections. In November, 1790, 71,408 out of 81,400 voters did 
not vote. See Taine, The French Revolution:, II, 31. 
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which lasted for more than twenty years. There were 
several reasons for war. The Austrian emperor wanted to 
help his sister,^ Marie Antoinette. He and the king of 
Prussia had already threatened war, but they were not 
eager for it. The French people believed Austria was pre- 
paring to help the emigrant nobles who were encamped on 
the frontiers, and so to restore the king’s despotic power 
and undo all the good the Revolution had accomplished. 
Neither danger really existed. The nobles were too few 
and the Austrians did not then intend to fight, but the 
ill-informed French people took their blustering threats 
at full value. Louis and his Austrian queen were believed 
to be in league with the Austrians and the emigrant 
nobles and to be waiting only for a suitable time to call 
them in to overthrow the Revolution. 

These suspicions were correct, for we now know that in 
March, 1792, the queen sent the proposed plan of campaign 
to the Austrian government. This was a “piece of supreme 
treachery.” .Many of the king’s enemies thought war 
would force the king to show his colors. If they discov- 
ered any treasonable act, he could then be deposed. On 
the other hand many of the king’s friends believed war 
would give him more power. They also hoped to seize 
the Austrian Netherlands, which French statesmen had 
long desired. 

Prussia soon joined Austria. The French treasury was 
almost empty, the country in disorder, military discipline 
destroyed, and many of the army officers untrustworthy. 
Hence the French armies were disgracefully defeated. 
Whole regiments fled at the first shot. The cry of “ treason ’ ’ 
was raised against the king and queen, and plans were 
made for deposing them. 

A great mob broke into the palace (June 20, 1792) but 
failed to frighten Louis into giving up the crown. At the 
next outbreak (August 10, 1792) he yielded without a fight, 
putting himself and his family in the hands of the Assembly 
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and Ica^iuK Ws palace to be sacked by the mobd On the 
same day the Assembly put him in prison and ordered e 
election of a convention to draw up a new constitution and 
make France a republic. 

In the meantime the Assembly chose a commHtee to 
govern. Its ablest member was the great leader Danton, 
who was as eloquent and energetic as Mirabeau and had far 
greater influence. But the leaders of the Pans mobs were 
in real control, for they had overthrown the king, driven 
out the city council of Paris, and set up a government of 
their oum friends, called the Commune. The French people 
were accustomed to obey orders from Paris, the king had 
yielded, and so the Commune worked quickly to establish 
a republic. 

Immediate action was necessary. Lafayette," the com- 
mander of one army, had fled to the Austrians. The 
Prussians had defeated the French and were on the march 
toward Paris. From Italy the Sardinian army was breaking 
in. Most Frenchmen were not in favor of a republic but 
preferred to set up the king once more. If foreign armies 
succeeded in doing this, the reforms already made by the 
Revolution would be doomed. 


iNo less person than Napoleon Bonaparte said that the attack on the 
king’s palace would have failed, and the mob would have been beaten on, 
had the king’s Swiss guard been properly commanded. There were nearly 
a thousand of them and they fought bravely with almost no leadership. 
Several hundred died fighting loyally to the end for their paymaster, the 
king, who had deserted them. Their heroism has been commemomted by 
the figure of a great wounded lion cut in the solid rock at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. Just before the mob was ready to attack his palace, it was Loui.s s 
duty to make a stirring speech to the guards who were to defend his wife 
and children. He could say nothing. The soldiers laughed in his face. 
When the queen came back from this disgraceful scene, tears of rage filled 
her eyes. Later when he gave orders to go to the Assembly for refuge 
the queen turned on him in fury and exclaimed, ^‘_Now I know you for 
what you are” (Acton, Lectures on the French Revolution, pp. 236-237). 

^Lafayette was unfortunate in the French Revolution. As a friend of 
limited monarchy, he was disliked by Louis and the court and regarded 
by the radicals as a dangerous royalist. He went over to the Austrians 
only after the Paris radicals ordered his arrest. This would perhaps have 
led to his execution in the Reign of Terror. As soon as he^ crossed the 
Austrian frontier, he was arrested as a dangerous revolutionist and kept 
in prison for several years. He was not released until after Napoleon had 
risen to supreme power. 
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The republican leaders did not hesitate. Thirty thousand 
volunteers were called to defend Paris. The city gates were 
closed, so no one could enter or leave (August 30, 1792), 
and soldiers searched every house for arms and for persons 
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suspected of favoring the king. About three thousand 
persons were arrested and imprisoned. The regular prisons 
were too small, so monastery buildings were used instead. 
On September 2, while alarm bells rang to call volrmteers 
to arms, bands of ruf&ans began to attack the prisons where 
the suspected persons were being held. Many were surren- 
dered by the jailers and were at once murdered by the mob. 
For three days this killing went on. There were at least 
i , 100 victims, including 250 priests. Similar massacres were 
carried on elsewhere to terrorize opponents of the republic. 

At the same time the foreign invaders were forced back. 
On September 20, the Prussians were defeated at Valmy 
and driven out of France. Soon the Sardinians met a similar 
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fate, and the Austrian Netherlands were occupied (Novem- 
ber, 1792). For the time the Revolution was saved. 

THE REPUBLIC AND THE REIGN OF TERROR 
The first act of the National Convention was to declare 
France a republic (September, 1792). Then the king was 
tried, declared guilty of conspiring with foreign powers 


against Prance, and (January 21, 1793) executed by the 
guillotine.^ 

New Angers now threatened the French Republic— -war 
with England and a great alliance of European powers 
against Prance. At first many Englishmen had favored the 
Revolution. But when the French seized Belgium and 
threatened Holfend, the English, who since 1688 had fought 

iTbis was a new instnnnent for beheading* named after Doctor Guillotin, 
who recommended it. It was thought very hunaane because it cut off the 
head at one stroke, thus causing instant death. 


THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI 
From a painting in the Carnavalet Museum 
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several long wars to keep Belgium and Holland out of 
French control/ were not likely to remain quiet. The English 
were disgusted by the massacres in France and the execu- 
tion of the king. The French even sent men to stir up 
rebellions in England, and at last declared war (February, 
1793). England’s answer was to form a great alliance with 
Holland, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Naples, Portugal, Tuscany, 
and the pope, to fight France. 

This war with England was a serious mistake. Prussia 
and Austria had not cared to push the war against France 
with much energy. They cared more about getting 'land in 
Poland for themselves. England now became the paymaster 
of her allies and kept them 'fe.t the task of fighting France. 
What otherwise might have been a short war was made a 
twenty-year struggle, resulting in the rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, years of despotic government, and the final 
defeat of France. 

Troubles came thick and fast. To meet the threatened 
invasion the French government tried to force 300,000 
recruits to enlist in the army. The result was a desperate 
revolt in the northwest, especially in the department of 
La Vendee. Then the French armies were defeated and the 
way opened to foreign invaders. The Convention had been 
divided into several parties, and the extreme republican 
leaders now determined to stop all debate in order to act 
swiftly for the defense of France. They sent an armed 
mob to the Convention and had their opponents arrested. 
This violence led Bordeaux, Lyon, Jdarseille, and other 
cities to revolt. Nearly^^ne-third of France was in rebellion 
against the government' 

In this crisis the Cojivention appointed a Committee of 
Public Safety compose<| of twelve members, and gave it 
almost absolute power.^ Robespierre was the best-known 
member, but the ablest worker was Camot, who took 

iSee pp. 509-513* 

2The Committee was appointed every month but usually the existing 
members were reelected. 
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charge of military preparations. He was called the ‘ Organ- 
izer of Victory.” From September, i 793 . ^ the end of 
July, 1794, this Committee ruled France with an iron hand. 


ROBESPIERRE 

To enforce, obedience, the Committee arrested all persons 
suspected of trying to overthrow it and had a certain number 
tried and executed each week. Every day some prisoners 
were taken before a special court called, "the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Often after a very short hearing, the jury found 
them^ ^ilty/ and those condemned one day usually were 
beheaded by the guillotine the next. Disorder or opposition 
was thus suppressed throughout the land. The Committee 
also sent its deputies to watch the general in command of 
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each army of the Republic. If defeated, he was likely to 
be guillotined as a traitor.^ 

During this Reign of Terror there were thousands of 
executions, many of the victims innocent, others undoubtedly 
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Prom a painting by Carl Piloty 

traitors. Among them were Danton, the revolutionist, and 
the queen, Marie Antoinette. In the seven weeks before 
his downfall, Robespierre had 1,376 persons executed in 
Paris alone. 

Much of this bloodshed was not needed. At last Robes- 
pierre was arrested by order of the Convention (July 27, 


iThe arrests were made by authority of (i) the Law of the Suspects and 
(2) the Law of the Maximum. The first provided that any person whose 
birth, past* life, conduct, words, or writings showed his sympathy with 
tyranny (monarchy) or federalism (the theory of the Girondists) was liable 
to immediate arrest and imprisonment. The Law of the Maximuin forbade 
any person to sell food, clothes, fuel, etc., for more than a certain fixed 
price in paper money. This helped the poor, who were the partisans of 
the Committee, and made tradesmen sell their goods without profit or take 
the chances of prosecution. To help enforce these laws every adult had 
to carry an official card to prove his identity and loyalty. People were 
encouraged to denounce suspected persons and thus prove their own loyalty. 

?The Girondists were the moderates in the National Convention. Their 
opposition to Robespierre was construed as treason to the Republic and 
many were executed. See pp. 577-578. 
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1794) and guillotined the next day with twenty-one of his 
friends. This ended the worst of the Terror. Now few 
people were executed simply to terrorize, fair trials were 
secured, and several' bloodthirsty ruffians were themselves 
executed. The Committee of Public Safety and the Jacobin 
Club were broken up. Once more the Convention took up 
the work of constitution making.^ 

In spite of our horror, we must be fair to those who were 
responsible for the Reign of Terror. Most of them believed 
it necessary in order to preserve the good results of the 
Revolution, and this they succeeded in doing. They levied 
and put into active service 1,000,000 soldiers and supplied 
them with war materials. In July, i 793 > France faced utter 
ruin, but ■within six months three great revolts had been 
crushed and the foreign invaders driven from French soil. 
Then the French armies marched into foreign territory. 
The Terrorists tried to help the common people, for the rich 
were taxed while the poor were favored. Poor people were 
allowed to buy lands taken from the clergy or nobles and to 
pay for them in small amounts on the “installment” plan. 
Prices of food and other necessities were fixed by law, and 
persons refusing to sell at these prices were punished. Poor 
citizens could get a living by serving in the army or by 
attending assemblies of the people in their districts. Agri- 
culture suffered severely and business was almost at a 
standstill; but the well-to-do classes suffered most. 

In order to get rid of every trace of the Old R(igime the 
Convention used the titles “Citizen” and “Citizeness” in 

iThe reaction against the Terrorists was so strong that xnea of known 
Jacobin sympathies were beaten by young men of the bourgeoisie armed 
with clubs. Men and women were once more proud to belong to the upper 
classes and began to wear their hair as had those who were about to be 
guillotined. “Men cut theirs short and turned it up behind and the 
women plaited theirs and fastened it with combs high on top of their heads. 
It is interesting to observe how so many conventionalities of fashion, like 
these and long trousers, date from this period."' -—Mathews, Tke Funch 
Revolution, p. 280- 

Before the Reign of Terror gentlemen commonly wore short trousers 
with long stockings, and workmen wore long trousers. Now* to appear 
democratic, gentlemen took to wearing long trousers. The custom 
has lasted. 
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place of '‘Monsieur” and "Madame,” and even changed the 
calendar. They divided the year into twelve months, with 
new names, each subdivided into three weeks of ten days 
each. Every tenth day was for rest. The years were 
numbered from September 21, 1792, when the Republic 
was set up. 

Besides these extreme measures the Terrorists started a 
number of reforms which are beyond criticism. Ordinary 
crime was stopped for the time, all men were given an 
equal chance of promotion in the army, and imprisonment for 
debt was abolished. The metric system was introduced. 
The work of making one single system of law, finished under 
Napoleon, was started. Even in the worst days of the 
Terror the average citizen went about his business and found 
life no worse than it had been before 1789. A system of 
free public education was begun. This was to provide not 
only primary and high-school training, but also higher 
education. A normal school and schools of engineering, 
law, and medicine were planned. Art and literature were 
not forgotten, a conservatory of arts and crafts being 
planned. Care was taken to preserve and add to the 
treasures of the past in the Museum of the Louvre, the 
National Library, and the National Archives. The Con- 
vention did not have time to carry out all these plans, but 
it was the first government even to propose this much. 

In 1 795 the Convention finished a republican constitution. 
Two large councils were created to make the laws, but the 
people were not allowed a free hand in electing their mem- 
bers. Two-thirds had to be chosen by the existing Con- 
vention. Five directors chosen by the councils were to 
govern France, Only property owners could hold ofiice 
and only taxpayers could vote. The directors controlled 
the army, but the councils controlled the money supply and 
could not be dissolved by the directors. 

The constitution was accepted by popular vote, but the 
people of Paris protested against it and plotted to overthrow 
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the Convention and destroy the constitution. On October 5, 
1795, nearly thirty thousand marched to attack the Conven- 
tion Hall. Its defense had been intrusted to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a young artillery officer who had been dismissed 
and become a clerk in a government office. Bonaparte 
collected all the cannon he could find and, loading them with 
grapeshot, planted them so as to sweep the streets leading to 
the hall. The crowds were met with such a murderous 
fire that they fled for their lives. Thus the Convention 
was saved and the constitution was put in force. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What great mistakes did Louis XVI make in dealing with 
the Estates-General up to July i, 1789? Show why each was a 
mistake and what would have been a better policy. (2) How could 
the abuses of the Old Regime have been reformed without the 
change of the Estates-General into the National Assembly? Why? 
(3) Was the fall of the Bastille as important to the French people 
as the Declaration of Independence was to the American people? 
Why? (4) How did the effects of the fall of the Bastille help along 
the work of reforming abuses? Why? (5) Do you think that the 
nobles deserve credit for giving up their privileges on August 4, 
1789? Why? (6) Was the removal of the king and the Assembly 
from Versailles to Paris wise? Why? (7) To what extent had 
the principles of the “Rights of Man’’ been in force in Europe before 
1789? Give proofs. Are they in force in the United States now? 
(8) In which revolution did mob violence play a greater part, the 
American Revolution or the French Revolution? Give your 
evidence. What is the difference between a mob and any other 
assemblage? (9) Explain the good and bad effects of the follow- 
ing changes made by the National Assembly: (a) division of France 
into departments, (b) civil constitution of the clergy, (c) the 
assignats. (10) Contrast the system of government provided by 
the constitution of 1791 with that of the Old Rdgime. Was it 
better or worse than that of England in 1791? Why? (ii) Com- 
pare the way the French constitution of 1791 was prepared with 
the manner in which that of the United States was drawn up. 
Which method was the better one? Why? (12) Why could the 
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Jacobin clubs win such vast power in France? Compare then- 
system of organization with that of the great political parties of 
loerica. (.3) Wtot motive. M to the 
of war on Austria? Why was this a great mistake? (14) Make a 
list of the great mistakes of Louis resulting m his deposition 
and death. Explain how and why each was a mistake. (13) Could 
the people of the United States be controlled from Washington or 
New York as the French people were controlled by the insurrec- 
tionary Commune of Paris? Why? (16) Make a list of the causes 
which led to the establishment of a republic in France. Explain 
in your own words how each one worked. (17) How were the 
French radicals to blame for the war with England? Why was 
this a great blunder? (18) Do you believe the French were right 
in executing King Louis XVI? Why? Was it good policy to do 
it? Why? (19) Could the Reign of Terror have been avoided? 
How? Give your arguments. {20) If less resolute men than the 
Terrorists had governed France in i 793 ) what would probably 
have occurred? Give your reasons. (21) What reasons account 
for the great success of the Committee of Public Safety? ^W^hat 
good things did it do? (22) In what respects was the constitution 
of 179s a step forward? In what respects was it a step backward? 
(23) Which do you think had the more important results, the first 
or the second Revolution? Give your reasons. (24) Up to 179s 
do you think the Revolution as a whole had succeeded? Why? 
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THE RISE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
napoleon’s success in war 

After many violent changes of government and much 
bloodshed, the French people wished to settle down and 
quietly enjoy the liberty and equality they had gained. 
The French armies had driven the invaders from France 
and had occupied all the Netherlands and the German lands 
west of the Rhine. They had won the natural boundaries 
for which Louis XIV had fought in vaind Prussia and 
Spain had made peace, but Austria and Britain would not 
let France annex so much land as long as they could fight. 
A great general who could win a victorious peace and oust 
the corrupt directors would be loyally obeyed by the French 
people. This was the opportunity of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
The story of his life for the next twenty years is almost the 
history of France and all Europe. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom on the island of Corsica 
of Italian parents. At the age of ten he was sent to a French 
military school and after graduation became a second 


iSe^ pp 509-514. 
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lieutenant in the French army. Without court influence, 
however, he could hope for little promotion, and his dis- 
content was great until at last the Revolution gave him his 
opportunity. In 1793 the people of Toulon, the great naval 
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THE HOUSE AT AJACCIO, CORSICA, WHERE NAPOLEON WAS BORN 

station in the South, were in rebellion. Napoleon was an 
expert in the use of artillery and by his strategic placing 
of the cannon enabled the French to take the city. Again 
in 1795 he attracted attention by driving back the mob in 
Paris, thus saving the Convention.^ 

Early in 1796 he was put in command of about forty 
thousand ragged and hungry but hardened soldiers for the 
invasion of Italy. For months they had not been paid. 
Thousands of them were barefoot. Napoleon’s address put 
new life into - his men. Soldiers I You are starving and 
in rags. I shall put an end to that .... I am about 
to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world; fruit- 
ful provinces and large cities will soon lie at your mercy; 
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there you will find honor, profit, and wealth.” His men 

followed him eagerly. . . , 

Two strong armies were guarding Italy : one Sardinian 

the other Austrian. He separated his enemies and after a 



NAPOLEON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
Detail of the painting by Gros 


series of battles forced the Sardinians to make a truce with 
him. Then he turned against the Austrian army and by 
threatening its Tine of communications he compelled its 
retreat out of Lombardy after only one battle. The French 
army then (May i6) entered Milan, where it rested and w-as 
refitted at the expense of the citizens. Soon Napoleon 
attacked and cut in two a strong Austrian army which 
threatened him. The 13,000 Austrian soldiers left in Italy 
were -then shut up and besieged in Mantua. Na^leon was 
now free to deal with Italy as he saw fit. 

1 The king of Sardinia was the ally of Britain and Austria, 
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Napoleon had already compelled Lombardy to pay him 
millions of francs. Now he forced princes and cities to 
deliver to him cattle, grain, large sums of money, and many 
priceless manuscripts and works of artd Even the pope 
was compelled to pay 20,000,000 francs ($4,000,000) in cash 
and to give up valuable lands. With these spoils Napoleon 
enriched himself and his army and the directors at Paris. 
His officers and men now almost worshiped him. The 
directors dared not dismiss him. 

Austria was not yet subdued, however. She sent four 
more armies to drive out the French (June, 1796-January, 
1797), B onaparte defeated them all and then pushed north- 
ward against the Austrian capital. When he was within 
100 miles of Vienna, the Austrians made peace. Austria 
recognized Napoleon’s new republics in northern Italy and 
agreed that the Rhine should be the eastern frontier of 
France. In return Napoleon gave Venetia to Austria. 
The French people were wild with delight and Napoleon was 
welcomed in Paris almost as a national hero. 

Napoleon believed the French people wanted a king. 
He hoped to wear the crown eventually, but thought the 
people were not yet ready for him. “The pear is not yet 
ripe,*' he said. He ikust win 'more glory and strike a blow 
at Great Britain, the old enemy of France. /'He proposed 
to take Egypt, which was a rich land and lay on th^ road to 
India, ;tlie most valuable of the British colonies. Perhaps in” 
his absence the directors might blunder into another great 
war which would force them to make him ruler in order to 
save France. The directors gave him a good fleet and 
30,000 men for the expedition. 

He took Egypt, but his victories were made worthless 
by the Ic^pf his fleet. The French admiral had anchored 
his ships close to the shore in Aboukir Bay, near one of the 
mouths of the Nile, when the British fleet under Admiral 

^ThenElfrectors had written, '‘Talce everything out of Italy that can be 
transported and is of any use to us.” — Poumier, Napoleon /, Vol, I, p. pp. 
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Nelson came up in pursuit (August i, 1798)- With great 
daring Nelson sent five of his ships between the French 
fleet and the shore. The French fought with great bravery 
but, caught between two fires, they were doomed. Twelve 
ships were captured or destroyed and only four escaped. 
Napoleon and his army were cut off from France. 

After a disastrous attempt to conquer Syria, Napoleon 
slipped away secretly with only a few of 'his best officers 
and soldiers. With marvelous good luck he escaped the 
English cruisers and landed in France (October 9, 1799) 
at just- the right time. 

HOW NAPOLEON BECAME MASTER OF FRANCE 

was ripe,** The directors had failed at home 
and abroad. In 1798 French troops had occupied all Italy 
except Venice, driven the pope from Rome, and plundered 
Switzerland. In answer, Russia, Austria, Naples, Portugal, 
and Turkey had joined England in alliance, had driven the 
French out of all Italy except Genoa, and now threatened 
France with invasion. At home the directors were tyrannical 
and corrupt and the treasury empty. The government and 
the army were in great disorder, and robbers terrorized whole 
sections of the country. Republican government seemed a 
failure. Most Frenchmen were ready to welcome any able 
ruler, and the way was open to a victorious general. 

Si ^ s. one of the directors, said, ‘ ‘ France needs a head and 
a s-w^.*’ He hoped to be the head and employ a general 
to use the sword. Napoleon allied himself with Sieyds, 
Talleyrand, and other discontented men, and plotted 
to overthrow the government at a single blow. Such a 
change was called a coup d’etat; literally, “stroke of state.*’ 
On November 10, 1799, the national legislature moved 
from Paris to St. Cloud, a suburb, Napoleon was made 
commander of the troops to guard the members. Then the 
three directors in the plot resigned. The remaining two 
were kept under guard. When the legislative bodies met. 
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suspicious members asked for explanations which Napoleon 
failed to give. A number of the members rushed at the 
general and pushed him toward the door, raising the fierce 
cry, “Outlaw him! Outlaw himT’ But Lucien Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s brother, was president of the Council and refused 
to put the motion to outlaw Napoleon. On leaving the 
council chamber, Napoleon mounted his horse before the 
troops on guard. His brother also appeared and in a melo- 
dramatic speech declared that men hired by the English 
had attacked their general. He swore that if they helped 
Napoleon to power, liberty and the Republic would not be 
overthrown. The drums beat the charge and the troops 
drove the elected representatives of Prance out_of the 
doors and windows at the point of the bayonet. Then the 
plotters turned the government over to Napoleon, who 
dictated a new constitution.^ The army had triumphed, 
and the French people accepted the result. “The instincts 
developed by a thousand years of monarchy had not been 
rooted out in the last decade. The habit of obedience to 
authority was still strong and France rallied around her 
ablest leader.”^ 

c weeks the new constitution was drawn up and 
. All men were given the right to vote, but they 
' ;e lists of men. From these Napoleon or his 
I . ointed all government officers. There were four 
r t \ , vmaking bodies: one to propose laws, another to 
lie oi' ihem, a third td vote on them"‘'^TSiout debate, 
end .. diMtite to decide whether the proposed laws were 

* u- ional. 
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e plotters were running great risks. Had the cry '‘Outlaw 
ised in the city of Paris, .Napoleon and the plotters would 
i been sent to the guillotine. His nervousness before the 
',s that he realized the risk. Sieyds had his carriage with 
; ready for immediate flight if the plot failed. It did fail 
dls. For a moment it seemed likely to fail with the soldiers, 
lonaparte made his dramatic speech. 

esting to contrast the w .y Napoleon took advantage of the 
■ ’ranee to make himself dictator with Washington's refusal 
.‘If dictator or king of the United States.* 
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At the head of the state was the first consul, ^ Napoleon 
Bonaparte, with vast power. He appointed all high officers 
of government, controlled foreign affairs, decided on war 
and peace, and commanded the army and navy. _ A great 
majority of the French people voted to adopt this consti- 
tution.* Napoleon had become dictator of France. 

Napoleon once in power, his first undertaking was to 
defeat Austria. The French people expected such a vic- 
torious peace as he had won before. If he failed, ^ he 
might be overthrown. His plan was to attack the Austrians 
in southeastern Germany and in Italy. Napoleon in person 
crossed the Alps secretly and (June 14, 1800) arranged his 
army so as to surround his enemy. The plan was masterly 
but almost failed. The Austrians attacked first and sur- 
prised the French, but help came and snatched victory from 
defeat. Austria then gave up most of northern Italy, and 
Napoleon returned to Paris in triumph. 

Soon defeated in southeastern Germany also, Austria made 
peace (1801). The European alliance against France was 
broken. Even Great Britain yielded (1802) and gave back 
to France and her allies, Holland and Spain, most of the 
colonies she had taken from them. France was at peace. 

HOW NAPOLEON REBUILT FRANCE 

The Revolution had swept away the Old Regime and 
Napoleon now set to work to rebuild government, law, 
religion, society, and even education in France. 

Local government was a great problem. The leaders of 
the Revolution had put this almost wholly in the hands of 
the people.^ The result was anarchy, which the Terrorists 
had stopped only for a time. Napoleon was now appointed 
aprefect, “a littlefirst consul,” with full power to govern each „ 
of the departments into which France was divided.* Under 

1 There were over 3,000,000 votes in its favor and only about 1,500 against; 
it. This does not mean that most Frenchmen thought this constitution 
ideal. They merely preferred Napoleon’s rule to anarchy. 

sSee p, 571. »See p. 569. 
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him were sub-prefects each in charge of a smaller district. 
This was divided into communes, each governed by a mayor. 
All these officers owed their places to Napoleon's favor, not 
to the votes of the people. The government of the whole 
country was controlled from Paris. It was more centralized 
than under Louis XIV.^ Since Napoleon's time the French 
people have been given a larger share in local government, 
but the main outlines of the modem French system are 
his. France today is a centralized republic rather than a 
federal republic like the United States. 

As the years passed, Napoleon became more and more 
despotic. Only those who obeyed him kept office. In 1802 
he was made first consul for life and in 1804, emperor. After 
that there were no real checks to his absolute power. 

Napoleon now set an able committee to work to give 
France one single system of laws. After thorough discus- 
sion of the problem, in which Napoleon himself took part, 
the committee drew up the Ciiyil Code, often referred to as 
the Code Napoleon. It made permanent in France many 
good results of the Revolution and also had great influence 
on the laws of most civilized nations. 

Another important work was the sett ' i< : ' • ' •j '^ligion in 
France. The Catholic clergy had sul' r-v > ; >Tse- 

cution during the Revolution, but ha ! n." ' ‘ k. \ > love 

of the French people. Napoleon a ‘ k j tigion 

himself, but believed it good for th • a . He 

wanted the wonderful organization c.i ’-.'oxch to 

help him keep France and Europe Tr.fO*. :r 7 k/.s -iore in 
spite of opposition in the army, he r.irH t.* t j . . ' nt with 

the pope. The main provisions ' k - L<j;'icvr jat were: 

1. The government recognized 'A: ' * French 

people were Roman Catholics art I :h'' * 0 ? • : . digion to 
be practiced freely under certair. * ' 

2. All bishc^s in France were ■ « ■ “ ! i \.he head of 

the state and then appointed b' : L • 
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3. The govemmeat was to pay the salaries of all the 

clcr^Y • -1 

4. The pope agreed not to ask payment of tithes m the 

future and not to lay any claim to church lands seized during 

the Revolution. j 1 1 

This Concordat remained in force until 1905 and cliurcli 

questions growing out of it are still very important. 

Napoleon also paid the salaries of the Protestant and 
Jewish clergy on condition that they place themselves under 
his control. All the clergy were expected to work for him 
and especially to preach in favor of the conscription or forced- 
enlistment of young men in his armies. They usually^ did 
so.* He spoke of them as his “sacred gendarmerie” or 
priestly police. In a few years, however, Napoleon began 
to quarrel with the pope. He ended by having the pope 
carried off to France and held as a prisoner. Napoleon’s 
insults to the head of the church did much to make 
Napoleon unpopular in later years. 

The leaders of the Revolution had planned to provide 
compulsory free schools for all.^ They realized that the 
people must be educated in order to govern themselves well. 
Napoleon’s chief object was to train citizens who would 
obey him, earn good wages, and not think too much for 
themselves. He set up a school system with the University 
of France at its head, but did little for primary schools or for 


iThe services rendered to Napoleon by the clergy may be realized after 
reading a few extracts from the Catechism of 1807, which was to be taught 
to all the children. 

Question: What are the duties of Christians toward the princes who 
govern them? 

Answer: Christians owe to the princes who govern them and we owe 
especially to Napoleon I, our Emperor, love, respect, obedience, loyally, 
military service, and the ordinary taxes to maintain the empire and his 
throne. — To honor and serve our Emperor is therefore to honor and serve 
God himself. 

Question: What ought one to think of those who fail in their duties 
toward our Emperor? 

Answer: According to the Apostle St. Paul, they resist the order 
established by God himself and render themselves worthy of eternal 
tion.” — Catichisme de 1807, pp. 55 ff. Quoted in Seippel, Les dmx Frmees 
et les origines historiques, pp. 150- 1 51. 

2See p. 581. 
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the education of girls. Women, he thought, ought to be 
kept inferior to men. 

The Revolution had abolished all titles and special privi- 
leges. Everyone was called “Citizen.'* Napoleon saw that 
the people loved titles and badges, and so he founded the 
Legion of Honor (1802), an honorary society with a mili- 
tary organization. Most of its members were soldiers and 
received pensions according to their rank in the Legion. 
The organization still exists in a somewhat different form. 
Later Napoleon set up an imperial nobility, giving titles and 
vast fortunes to reward his generals and to encourage the 
lower officers to work hard for him. 

Not the least of Napoleon’s services to France was to 
restore order to the land. Before he came to power, rob- 
bery was so common that no man’s life or property was safe. 
Taxes were unpaid and the government had little money 
and no credit. Within one year all these conditions were 
changed. Napoleon paid much attention to developing the 
resources of France by deepening harbors, digging canals, 
and building good roads. He tried to encourage agriculture 
and industry. The cities, especially Paris, were made 
beautiful by great public works, such as new streets, palaces, 
and triumphal arches. He looked carefully to the bread 
supply in Paris and in times of crisis forced bakers to sell 
it at a very low price, for he was convinced that only a 
hungry mob is truly dangerous. 

During the interval of peace beginning in 1802 Napoleon 
also laid plans for a vast colonial empire. In 1800 he had 
obtained from Spain a treaty giving him the great territory 
of Louisiana extending far north and west into the interior 
of North America. This and the French colonies in the 
West Indies he planned to build up so as to offset the losses 
of France in the eighteenth century.^ Toward the Orient, 
too, Napoleon still looked with longing eyes. These colonial 
plans, however, were blocked by the outbreak of war with 
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Great Britain in May, 1803, which lasted niitil the fall of 
the Napoleonic Empire. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why did France continue the war after 1795 ? (2) "^'hat 

conditions made possible the rise of Bonaparte to supreme power 
in France? (3) To what was the notable success of Napoleon s 
first Italian campaign due? (4) Were any of Napoleon’s exactions 
in Italy justifiable? Why? (5) How do you account for the fact 
that France during the Revolution won the Rhine frontier which 
Louis XIV had never been able to seize? (6) Why did Napoleon 
go to Egypt? Was this expedition wise or unwise for him? Why ? 
(7) What reasons account for the great victories won by the British 
at sea during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars? Why wms 
this control of the sea of vital importance? Compare the British 
position then with that of Great Britain and her allies in the World 
War (1914-1918). (8) WTiy was the • “pear ripe”? (9) Was 

Napoleon’s coup d’etat justifiable? Why? Would such a plot 
have been as likely to succeed mi792 ori793? Why? (10) Was 
the constitution of 1799 more like that of a republic or a monarchy? 
Why? (ri) Why was Napoleon forced to fight almost at once 
after becoming first consul? (12) Make an outline map of the 
lands annexed to France in 1789-1804 and those put under French 
control but not yet annexed. {13) In what respects was it good 
for France and in what respects bad, that Napoleon found it 
necessary to take up the work of rebuilding a new institution to 
take the place of the Old R6gime? Explain each in your own words, 

(14) Why did Napoleon prefer centralized to decentralized govern- 
ment? Explain the difference in your own words. Could France 
have survived a decentralized government at this time? Wily? 

(15) Compare the conduct of Washington at the close of the War 
of American Independence with that of Napoleon in 1799. Dki 
Napoleon do right? Why? (16) What advantage did Napoleon 
get from the Concordat of 1801? What did France gain from it? 

( 1 7) What good points and what bad points do you see in Napokoifs 
educational system? Explain each and show why it is good or 
bad. (18) Was Napoleon’s plan to build a great colonial empire 
wise? Where did he plan to build it? Of what importance was 
this to the United States? Why? 
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THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 

THE GREAT MILITARY VICTORIES THAT MADE 
NAPOLEON MASTER OF EUROPE 

Napoleon’s work of rebuilding France was interrupted 
by war with Great Britain and her allies, which lasted until 
his downfall (1815). This renewal of war (1803) was due 
mainly to the British belief that Napoleon would seize 
all the smaller states of Europe with their colonies and let 
no British goods be sold in them. British goods were 
already shut out of France. The British feared Napoleon 
was using the period of peace to prepare their ruin, and so 
they preferred open war in which their navy could seize 
colonies that wotild otherwise become French.' 

For a time it seemed that Great Britain must be crushed. 
Without Ireland her population was under ir, 000, 000, while 
France had 40,000,000. For the invasion of England 
Napoleon prepared a great army and a fleet of transports. 
Control of the Channel for a period of at least five days 
was necessary for the success of the expedition. His ally, 
Spain, had a large battle fleet, and France had two good 
fleets and some scattered fighting ships. All these, if com- 
bined, might defeat the British fleet or keep it so busy that 
Napoleon could land a great army on English soil. The 
landing accomplished, he was sure to win. The British plan 
of defense was to blockade the French and Spanish ports 
and fight to keep the enemy fleets from joining. 

^Before war began. Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United States for 
60,000,000 francs. Thus the rising Republic won that vast territory west 
of the Mississippi. Napoleon knew he was likely to lose it in the war with 
Great Britain. 
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land, while they themselves waged war chiefly on the sea. 

In this great war to limit the monster power of Napoleon, 

Prussia ought to have taken part at once. But Napoleon 
induced the Prussian king to remain neutral,^ and then 
(August, 1805, long before Trafalgar) he secretly marched 
his great veteran army across France and southwestern 
Germany at top speed.-^-^^t Ulm he forced the first Austrian 
army to surrender almos^without a blow. Then he pushed 
on to Vienna and utterly defeated a combined Austrian / 
and Russian army at the decisive battle of Austerlitz*^ 
(December 2, 1805). Austria was forced to make peace. 

This victory helped Napoleon to build up a vast Con- Formation 
tinental empire which rivaled Charlemagne’s. He induced 
sixteen princes of southern and western Germany to form a 
Confederation of the Rhine (1806), placing their foreign Rhine 
policy wholly in his hands, and providing 63 ,000 German sol- (1806) 
diers to fight in his armies. In return, he allowed these 
sixteen princes to swallow up ‘all intervening lands. Thus 
Napoleon used the disunion of Germany to his own profit 

At last the king of Prussia declared war on Napoleon. 

Through his aid a victory might have been won the year 
before, but now all alone his armies were forced to^^with- 
stand the sudden attack of Napoleon. England and Russia 
could not help at once and the Prussians were overwhelmed 
in two battles, Jena and AuerstMt. The first was a disaster 
for the Prussians; the second, utter disgrace. The French 
pursued them quickly, and fortress after fortress surrendered 
without resistance. The appearance of a few hundred cav- 
alry often was enough to cause the surrender of 10,000 
Prussians provided with strong forts and vast stores. Only 
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1 Had Britain remained neutral at tLe outbreak of the World War (1914) , 
as Germany tried to induce her to do, the result would probably have been 
a sirp-ilar overwhelming victory for Germany. 

sThe German princes were very fealous of one another and looked to 
Napoleon for gifts of land. He had already helped the strong ones, espe- 
cially Bavaria, to absorb several little states. The formation of the Con- 
federation bi the Rhine gave the deathblow to the Holy Roman Empire 
which had survived from the Middle Ages. The emperor now gave up his 
title as its head and called himself Francis I, emperor of Austria. 




NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ 
Prom a painting by P. G4rard in the museum at Versailles 
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northeastern Prussia remained unoccupied by the French. 
Russia still clung to the alliance, but after two bloody 
battles the tsar, Alexander, made peace. 

At Tilsit a division of Europe was arranged between the 
tsar of the East and the emperor of the West. The tsar 
was satisfied with vague promises of Turkish and Swedish 
lands, while Napoleon was given a free hand in Central 
and Western Europe. Prussian territory was cut down to 
half its former size and occupied by French armies until a 
great war indemnity could be paid to Napoleon. A year 
later the strength of the Prussian army was fixed at 42,000 
men. Prussia was fully humbled, 

HOW napoleon’s empire was weakened 

The Treaty of Tilsit seemed to make Napoleon master 
of Europe. Sweden yielded to him. Only Great Britain 
refused to submit and Napoleon had already started com- 
Tnercial warfare against her. -His plan was to keep out of 
the continent of Etirope all British manufactured goods 
and all goods brought from the British colonies. Then, he 
believed, most British factories would be forced to shut 
down, the workingmen could no longer buy food, and the 
whole English people would insist on peace at any price. 
Napoleon could then hope to rule the world. 

After the defeat of Prussia, Napoleon ordered all British 
citizens and British goods to be seized and all European 
ports barred to ships coming from Britain or her colonies. 
The British answered by blockading the whole Continent to 
force Napoleon’s subjects and allies to import British goods 
or none at all. , Neutral ships were forbidden to trade with 
ports that did not admit British ships. 

This Continental blockade or ‘‘Continental System” of 
Napoleon might have succeeded if all had gone as he had 
planned. At times during the next few years British 
industries suffered severely, but some help always came. 
New machinery for making cloth and other articles had 
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been invented in England. These changes enabled England 
to make better goods at lower prices than could be had 
elsewhere and at times even Napoleon himself was obliged to 
buy them. In the winter of i8o6~i 807 his agent was ordered 
to get $0,000 overcoats for the French army at once, and 
he had to buy them in England. British goods were so 
greatly desired that considerable quantities were smuggled 
through to the Continent. 

To carry out his plan, Napoleon found it necessary to 
close every port which admitted British goods. The best 
way to do this was to annex the coast countries to Franced 
But this aroused their people against him. Most disas- 
trous was the seizure of Spain and Portugal (,1808). The 
Portuguese royal family escaped to Brazil Spain 

was induced by threats and deceit to give ^ the crown. 
The king of Spain and his son were held prisoners and 
the throne was handed over to Napoleon’s brother Joseph. 
The result was a great revolt of the Spanish people which 
Napoleon could never fully suppress. This gave the 
British an opportunity to land armies in the Spanish 
peninsula and opened the great markets of Central and 
South America to British goods, thus saving British mer- 
chants from bankruptcy. 

British control of trade by sea was so complete that very 
little sugar, coffee, tobacco, or dyestuffs could be taken into 
Europe without England ’s consent. Prices rose enormously, 
and the common people of all Europe hated Napoleon. The 
Emperor himself allowed these articles to be brought in by 
means of special licenses. Such goods were sold at enormous 
profits, while smuggled goods often were burned by the 
police.^ This injustice aroused hatred. Prussia and Russia 
had usually shipped timber, grain, and bulky articles to 

iln 18 1 1 the whole coast line of Europe from Denmark all the way 
around to Greece was in Napoleon’s control, at least in name. 

sNapoleon set French scientists at work to find substitutes for British 
colonial products. It was then that French chemists found that beetn 
could be used to make sugar and so started the beet-sugar industry which 
has since become so important. 
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England and imported colonial and manufactured products. 
The enforcement of the Continental System stopped this 
trade and almost ruined business in Russia, and so, at the 


A BEDCHAMBER AT FONTAINEBLEAU 

close of the year 1810, the tsar allowed trade with England. 

This helped England to hold out against Napoleon and was 
an important cause of Napoleon's disastrous invasion of 
Russia in 1812. Thus, while the Continental System 
succeeded for a time, it finally helped to ruin Napoleon. 

The Continental System and the blockade set up by the How the 
British injured American business greatly. Our merchants Napoleonic 
were making huge profits by selling goods to the nations effected 
of Europe and especially by carrying goods for the French, America 
whose ships had almost been driven from the seas by the 
victorious British navy. The British now tried to force our 
ships to go to a British port and pay taxes on their cargoes 
before proceeding to the Continent, :and Napoleon threatened 
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to seize ships and cargoes if they did. The result was tha 
many American ships were captured by one or the other. 
The British in the midst of the dreadful struggle needed men 
and did not hesitate to stop our merchant ships, take on 
not only British deserters, but American citizens as well, an 
force them to enlist in their navy. Our grievances against 
Prance were almost as great, but many Americans were 
already friendly to France and had been hostile to Britain 
since the time of the American Revolution. Hence the 
high-handed policies of the British at last led to war with 
Great Britain in 1812. The war injured Britain, but less than 
we might think, because the resources of the United States 
were then very small and Napoleon was weakening fast. 

Before the Treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon had fought only 
kings, not peoples. His soldiers had been stirred by the 
wonderful patriotism which the French Revolution had 
aroused in Prance. Now his enemies were whole nations, 
not merely kings and governments. Napoleon could not 
understand why the Spanish people rallied again and again 
after their armies had been utterly defeated. He tried to 
win the Spaniards by reforms, but they would have none 
of them. The British sent an able commander, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, better known as the Duke of Wellington, with a 
well-trained British army to help the Spaniards. Napoleon 
kept over 250,000 soldiers in Spain, but could not subdue 
the country, Thousands of his troops were lost there every 
year, and these losses weakened him in later wars. 

Encouraged by the Spanish revolt, Austria again made 
war (1809). Backed by the people, the Austrian armies 
fought better than before. Napoleon came near to defeat, 
but succeeded once more in forcing Austria to make peace. 

Of all the great states conquered by Napoleon, Prussia 
had been treated most severely. Its people demanded 
revenge. But in many ways Prussia was still medieval and 
until internal reform had been brought about, Prussia could 
do nothing but submit. The peasants were still serfs; 
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landholding was not free. There was little self-government, 
the people did not trust their rulers, and the army was poor. 

After the Treaty of Tilsit the king of Prussia put in a 
new set of officers led by Baron von Stein, and these men, 
with able help, set out to modernize Prussia. The serfs 
were freed and restrictions on landholding and trade swept 
away, so that any capable man could now rise, whether 
noble or not. The people were given a larger share in the 
government and at the same time the army was reformed. 
Napoleon had limited the Prussian army to 42,000 men. 
Now most of these men were trained for a year. Then 
they were placed in a secret reserve to be ready for a call 
to arms, while new groups of recruits were called up for 
training. This was the beginning of the system of required 
military service for all men which was soon adopted by 
almost all European countries. 

At the same time there was a great revival of German 
national patriotism, led by many of the great writers, 
teachers, and preachers.^ Many new schools were founded, 
and everywhere the people were taught to prepare for the 
day when the national enemy, Napoleon, should be weak- 
ened. Patriotic societies were ever3rwhere active, and 
Prussia, outwardly calm, was inwardly on fire with patri- 
otism and hatred of the oppressor. But until he made 
some great blunder, the Prussian leaders dared not declare 
a war that might result in absolute ruin for Prussia. 

Spain and Prussia were not the only centers of discon- 
tent. • The whole Continent was becoming restless. Even 
in France discontent was growing. Parents were utterly 
weary of sending their sons to die, not for France, but for 
Napoleon. In 181 1, 40,000 French recruits fled to avoid the 
hated service in the army. 

1 Napoleon had already greatly helped the growth of German national 
feeling by abolishing a hundred or more separate tiny states ruled by 
bishopSj abbots, and petty nobles and by forming the Confederation of 
the Rhine. He had done these things to strengthen himself little think- 
ing he was preparing the way for a union of ail the German states into 
one empire. 
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Still Napoleon seemed as strong as ever. After the last 
Austrian defeat, the Austrian emperor had been induced to 
give his daughter to Napoleon in marriage. ^Napoleon had 
long wanted a son to succeed him and, wishing to conti act 
an alliance with an old royal family, he divorced his wife, 
Josephine. The birth of a son (1811) seemed to promise 
that his empire would endure. All Europe was at his feet. 
But his enetnies were only waiting for him to blunder, and 
in 1812 he gave them their chance — he invaded Russia. 

British goods were getting into Russia,^ and Napoleon 
decided to compel the tsar to enforce the blockade strictly, 
for only in that way could England be defeated. Napoleon 
prepared 600,000 men for the great attack, and all his allies 
and vassals, including Prussia and Austria, were requested 
to send their armies to help. 

As early in the summer as possible (1812), Napoleon 
invaded Russia with this great army. The Russians 
retreated, laying waste the country as they went. Napoleon 
pushed on rapidly over the vast distances into the interior. 
Food could not be brought up so quickly and the army was 
compelled to live by plunder. On and on they marched, 
Napoleon hoping to force the retreating Russians to fight. 
But he did not overtake them until September, when they 
halted a little west of the capital, Moscow. Napoleon won 
the battle, but it cost nearly one-fourth of the men he had 
with him. He took the city,. but to his surprise no offer of 
peace came from the tsar. Worse still, nearly alkthe people 
had left, and a great fire broke out which destroyed most of 
the houses. The French could not get enough food for the 
winter and, after waiting a month, Napoleon was forced to 
retreat. ^ A Russian army which he dared not fight blocke<l 
the way southward, and so he had to return over his old 
route, already plundered and burned. 

The history .of this retreat is a tale of almost unexampled 
suffering. The soldiers were clad for summer, and the 


iSee pp. 604-605. 
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terrible cold combined with the pangs of hunger made it 
hardly necessary for the Russians to attack. It should be 
noted, however, that Napoleon started the retreat with 
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only 115,000 merf and that the winter came unusually 
late for Russia^ * The ruin of his army was due, not to the 
winter, but to Nhpoleon’s blunders and the unexpected 
firmness of the Russians. Napoleon left the army as soon 
as he could and returned to Paris to enlist fresh soldiers. 
Out of the host of 600,000 which invaded Russia in July, 
only 20,000 miserable wretches returned in December. A 
bulletin issued at Paris said, ''The Emperor’s health has 
never been better.” 

The events of 1812 were regarded in Prussia as the work 
of God. The Prussians in Napoleon’s service turned against 

iHis losses bad been very heavy, and great numbers of his troops had 
been left behind to guard his flanks and the long line of communications. 
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him, and their king allied himself with the tsar against 
Napoleon. Now was seen the value of the reforms in 
Prussia. The secret reserve soldiers were called out and 
the nation in arms began the war against Napoleon. The 


THE RETREAT FROM RUSStA 
Prom the painting at Versailles by Yvon 

people had been impoverished by Napoleon, but they gave 
all they had to fit out their soldiers. Nobles gave their 
silver dishes, workmen their wages, women their jewels and 
even their wedding rings. Long afterward it was thought 
an honor to wear an iron wedding ring instead of the gold 
one given to help drive Napoleon out of Germany. 

napoleon's downfall and its effects on FRANCE 
On his return from Russia Napoleon at once began to pre-- 
pare a new army. He could have made peace, had he given 
up his control of Germany. His officers were loyal and so, 
by forcing hosts of boy recruits to enlist, he was able to 
muster over 500,000 soldiers. But they were not so good 
as those he had lost. His enemies, too, were better led 
than ever before. Napoleon won* the first battles of 1S13 in 
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Germany, but at such heavy cost that he made a truce 
(June 4) in order to get help from France and from Austria. 
His efforts were in vain. The British were winning in Spain 
and were paying vast sums to the allies to keep them 
fighting until Napoleon should be defeated. Austria joined 
the alliance with Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, 
aided by the people of Spain and Portugal. 

Then at last the allies defeated Napoleon in the terrible 
Battle of the Nations at Leipzig (October 14-18, 1813). 
He was forced to retreat so fast that he could not bring 
back his garrisons from eastern Germany and Poland, and 
they had to surrender. His German vassals deserted, and 
he was lucky to escape to France with the wreck of his 
army. Of the 500,000 troops who had crossed the Rhine 
at his orders that year (1813), scarcely 90,000 returned. 

Napoleon’s power now broke down fast. Even General 
Murat, whom he had made king of Naples, turned against 
him. From Italy, from Spain, and from Holland the 
maddened people drove the hated French. France alone 
remained, a France whose money and blood had been 
wasted. Would she give up her remaining sons for sacrifice? 
There could be no doubt that now the nation demanded 
peace. In November, 1813, the allies offered to leave France 
her “natural boundaries,” the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, provided Italy and Holland were made independ- 
ent. The Emperor was too proud to accept. 

The allies advanced into France sooner than Napoleon 
expected. With dwindling forces he won victories but could 
not stop the march toward Paris. Again the allies offered 
him peace on terms favorable to France, but he refused. 
The allies now saw that he was playing for time; that 
even if he made peace, he would break it as soon as he dared. 
Then they pushed on to Paris and forced its surrender. 

Napoleon had kept hoping that the French people would 
rise to drive out the invaders as they had done before.^ 

>Sce pp. 57S-S7<5 S^o. 
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But his fall meant peace, and peace the French people were 
determined to have. Even his ablest generals demanded 
that he give up, and at last he signed the agreement to leave 
Prance (April 12, 1814). He was to be emperor of Elba, a 



After the painting by Vemet 

napoleon’s farewell to the imperial guard 


little island off the west coast of Italy, and keep i,ooo sol- 
diers. There Napoleon watched events in France with 
intense interest. 

The tsar and Talleyrand, the great French diplomat, 
arranged that France should now be ruled by a Bourbon 
king, Louis XVIII. His power was to be limited by a 
constitutional charter. This charter set up a parliament of 
two houses, one of them elected by the people, to control 
the king’s ministers and the government’s expenses. The 
charter also provided for freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of religion. This was more liberal than any o! 
Napoleon’s constitutions. 

One of the king’s first duties was to sign the final treaty 
of peace. This gave France more land than she had had in 
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1789 and required no war indemnity. Considering the 
crushing defeats of the French armies and their cost to 
the allies, these terms do not seem severe.^ The lands 
which Napoleon had once occupied were to be divided 
up by a great international conference of the European 
powers which met at Vienna. 

This settlement was rudely distxirbed, for while Louis 
XVIII was willing to accept the results of the Revolution 
and be king of a modernized France, the nobles about him 
were determined to restore the Old Regime as it had been 
before 1789. Their demands aroused discontent. The 
owners of the lands which had once been the property of 
the nobles and clergy, feared they would lose these lands, 
though the charter declared they were not to be restored. 
The army was badly treated. Nobles who had fought 
against France in the long wars were treated better than 
the soldiers of Napoleon. Many prisoners of war, when they 
returned, found their pay reduced and their officers slighted. 
In these ways the new government aroused discontent and 
won only the old nobles and the clergy to its side. 

Reports of discontent in France reached Napoleon at 
Elba during the winter of 1814-1815. He learned also that 
the allies at Vienna were quarreling so violently over the 
spoils of his empire as to be at the point of war. He decided 
to stake everything on the chance that he might win back 
his crown and March i, 1815, he landed in southern France 
with his guard of 1,000. As his little army toiled north- 
ward, the peasants aided him. Success, however, pended 
upon the attitude of the French army. Louis XVIII 
sent his soldiers to capture or shoot Napoleon. Seeing 
these soldiers advance against him, Napoleon stepped boldly 
out before his men. This would be the test. Opening his 
gray overcoat, he shouted, ‘'Which of you will fire on his 

iNapoleon had extorted great sum^> from every conquered country as 
war indemnity. Even the Rhine iright have been made the frontier 
of Prance, had Napoleon made peace before the allies invaded France 
in 1814. 
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Emperor?” Instead of obeying the order to ^oot him, 
the soldiers raised the cheer “Long live the Emperor^ 
and rushed to join their old leader. Again and again this 
occurred. Regiment after regiment deserted to Rapoleon 
and the officers followed their men. Only a part of the 
people showed enthusiasm, but the army made the rest of 
the inarch to Paris a triumph. Louis XVIII fled in haste 
and Napoleon mounted the throne at Paris, March 20, 1815. 
But he was destined to rule for only a hundred days. 

Kapoieon's The Emperor had learned some lessons, and now promised 

retiirn that Frenchmen should be free and the people have much 

makes war He declared that he did not want war; but he couhl 

not convince the people or the governments of Europe. 
His past gave the lie to that and it was generally bc1icn-ed 
that, unless completely crushed now, Napoleon would soon 
try to recover his great empire. All Europe was thoroughly 
tired of war, but the only way to avoid a long stiaiggle 
was to act ' quickly. The diplomats at Vienna decUireil 
Napoleon an enemy to the peace of the world, an outlaw 
to be hunted down. On March 25, 1815, Austria, Ru.ssia, 
Prussia, and Great Britain agreed each to furnish 150,000 
soldiers for the war against him and promised not to make 
peace until his power was fully destroyed. Three grerit 
armies were to invade France. 

Napoleon decided to attack before any of the.se armies 
could cross the frontier. A mixed army of British , Germans 
from Hanover, Dutch, and Belgians was quart ered in Belgium 
under the Duke of Wellington. A Prussian army undei- 
Blucher^ was approaching to combine with that of Welling- 
ton. The Austrian and Russian armies had not yet appcsircH I . 
Napoleon marched rapidly northward in order to drive the 
British and Prussians apart and destroy them separately. 

1 It is said that during the years of Prussia’s humiHation after the Treaty 
of Tilsit, the aged Blucher used daily to practice with the sword and a!, 
every lunge forward cry, “Napoleo'nl Napoleon! ” This officer whf> had 
'so long thirsted for Napoleon’s blood now coxtunauded the Pru«ari:i and 
infused his undaunted spirit into his officers and men. 
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June i6 a drawn battle was fought Avith the Britisln The 
same day Napoleon defeated the Prussians, forcmg ^hem to 
retreat. But instead of retreatmg eastward as I^apokon 
expected, Blucher’s Prussians toiled northward through the 
mud to join Wellington, who had withdrawn to a littk 
ridge near the village of Waterloo. Napoleon had sent oft 
about a third of his troops to pursue the Prussians. ^ ith 
theremaining 73.000 he planned to shatter Wellington s army 
of 69.000 by a fierce cannonade followed by cavalry charges.' 

Wellington’s army was posted partly on the crest ot a 
little ridge and partly just behind it, so that when necessary 
he could shift his troops without the French seeing the 
maneuver. In front the ground sloped gradually down to 
a little valley and then up to the ridge on which Napoleon 

placed his army. . 

Napoleon waited rmtil noon to begin the attack. I his 

gave the Prussians more time to come up. After attack's 
on some fortified buildings ahead of the Biitish liiK\ 
Napoleon covered the top of the hill with a withering 
cannon fire, and then ordered his cavalry fonvard to crusli 
the survivors. But the British infantry, which had been 
lying flat on the ground, now rose, formed a series of squares 
(like a checker board), and stood firm with bayonets fixed. 
The gunners fired their cannon until the last moment, then 
rushed to the cover of the squares. The French horsemen 
could not ride down the solid rows of bristling bayonets. 
Then Wellington’s cavalry drove the French back. Again 
and again this was repeated. The British infantry suffered 
cruelly but held their ground. 

Meanwhile more and more Prussians were coming up on 
Napoleon’s right, and he was compelled to send larger forces 
to hold them back. If they broke through, his retreat would 
be cut off. At last, about eight o’clock, he ordered his vet- 
eran guard of 4,000 to charge the British. It was his last 

lOnly 24,000 of Wellinijton’s soldiers were British. The rest were far 
less reliable. Napoleon’s soldiers were devoted veterans. 
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hope. The guards pressed forward in solid masses with 
shouts of *^Long live the Emperor!’' On and on under a 
tenible fire they mounted the slope. When they were but 
fifty yards off, Wellington gave the British guards the order, 

'‘Stand up and make ready." Before the British fire the 
veterans of France wavered, and when the British rushed 
forward in a countercharge the French fled. Napoleon him- 
self was in imminent danger of capture. The Prussians mean- 
while had smashed through and the French army became 
a panic-stricken mob. The wearied British could not take 
up the pursuit, but the fresher Prussian cavalry rode hot 
after the wreck of Napoleon’s army. Seven times the 
French tried to camp, but each time were forced to continue 
their flight. Napoleon himself fled to Paris, followed by 
only 10,000 soldiers out of all who had fought at Waterloo. 

On June 22 Napoleon gave up his crown. To escape Fate of 
being taken and killed by the Prussians, he planned to escape Napoleon 
to America. Finding this impossible, he went on board a 
British warship, which carried him a prisoner to England. 

He was then exiled to the lonely island of St. Helena off the 
coast of Africa, where he was guarded carefully until his 
death in 1821. He spent his last years telling how much 
good he had done for France, in order to make the people 
forget the evils of his reign. He succeeded so well that 
thirty-three years later his nephew was able to reestab- 
lish the Bonaparte empire in France. 

After Waterloo, the allied armies marched on to Paris and Final 
again restored the Bourbon Louis XVIII to his unsteady 
throne. Then a second Treaty of Paris was signed (Novem- 
ber 20, 1815), whereby France lost nearly all the land gained 
during the revolutionary wars and had to pay $140,000,000 
war indemnity. One hundred fifty thousand foreign soldiers 
were to occupy her chief frontier forts at her expense for 
five years. The numerous works of art taken by the French 
during the wars were to be restored to their former owners. 

Thus the French paid dearly for their acceptance of Napoleon 
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on his return. Several of their leading men. fS 

the famous Marshal Ney, were condemned to death for 
soing over to him on his return from Elba. 

But the Old Rdgime could not now be restored. France 
had a parliamentary government and her citizens were all 
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equal before the law. Personal liberty was secured to all 
Feudalism could not be restored, and lands once the prop- 
erty of the church and of emigrant nobles remained in the 
hands of their new owners. The Code Napoleon remained 
in force as well as the system of local government Napoleon 
had set up. The French people had gained in political 
experience and intelligence. They had taken a long step for- 
ward on the road to modem democracy, but at fearful cost. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Who was most to blame for the renewal of war between 
England and France in 1803? Why? (2) Was Napoleon likely to 
succeed in his plan for the invasion and conquest of England? 
Why? What led him to give up his plans? (3) Compare and 
contrast the wars of the Napoleonic Empire with the World War 
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of 1914—1918 as to combatants and their location, advantages 
and disadvantages, general plans of warfare, and outcome. (4) Criti- 
cize the policies of Prussia, 1795-1806, Explain your reasons. 
(5) Mark on a map the different states that Napoleon governed 
directly and those under his indirect control at the height of his 
power. (6) Explain in your own words how Napoleon might 
expect his Continental blockade to subdue England? (7) Why did 
it fail? How and why did the Continental blockade hurt Napoleon? 
( 8) Why was Napoleon defeated in Russia in 1812? How did this 
help bring about his downfall? (9) Why did Prussia fight so much 
better in 1813 than in 1806? How did these changes affect the 
later history of Prussia and Germany? (10) Why did the French 
people fail to rise with enthusiasm and drive out the invaders in 
1814 as they had in 1793? (n) Why was Napoleon so easily able 

to become emperor again in March, 1815? (12) Was it unfair for 
the Congress of Vienna to outlaw Napoleon after his return from 
Elba? Why? (13) Do you think Napoleon would have ruled 
France long, had he won the battle of Waterloo? Why? (14) Were 
the British too harsh in keeping Napoleon at St. Helena? Why? 
Were they wise in treating him severely? Why? (15) Contrast 
the terms of peace of 1815 with those of 1814. Were the later 
ones too severe? Why? (16) Were the people of France better 
or worse off after the fall of Napoleon than they were before 1789? 
Give your evidence to prove your opinion, (17) Would France 
have been better off had Napoleon never ruled? Make a list of 
arguments and evidence pro and con. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE MODERN 
INDUvSTRIAL SYSTEM AND THE 
RISE OF NATIONALISM 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

CONDITIONS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

About 1730 there began in England a series of changes in 
methods of farming and manufacturing that revolutionized 
nearly every industry and wholly changed the lives of most 
of the people of Europe. The word “revolution’' usually 
suggests the overthrow of an established government or 
religion and such were most of the movements commonly 
called revolutions. But this one was quite different. 
It brought about the overthrow of established methods of 
industry and so is known as the Industrial Revolution. 
To understand it, it is necessary to look first at earlier 
conditions. 

In 1700 most industrial work was done in much 
the same way as it had been by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The farmer still tilled his fields, the weaver still 
made his cloth, the carpenter still built his house as it had 
been done in the past two thousand years.^ Plows were 
still made of wood, and grain was threshed with flails. It is 
true some advance had been made in the Renaissance period, 
when spectacles were adopted, gunpowder was introduced, 
the printing press invented, and a new way of smelting and 
casting iron discovered.^ These were important discoveries, 
but they led to no others in the following centuries. None 
of the machines that now do so much of our work was in 

jScc pp. 255-257. Some changes had been made since the Middle 
Ages. See pp. 477-479, 507“S09‘ 

aSee pp. 413-415, 
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use in 1 700. Cloth was made in the homes of the worsen 
and was taken to town about once a week to be traded for 
a supply of wool or cotton. The raw wool or cotton was 



A SPINNING WHEEL 



carded— that is, cleaned and straightened— by members of 
the -famil y. Then the fibers were dyed, and the women 
and children spun or twisted them into thread by means of 
wheels. These threads the man of the house, 
perhaps with the help of an older son, wove into clotli. 
When not busy weaving, he usually worked on a little piece 
of land near by. This provided part of the food for his 
famil y. Most people traveled little in those days, for the 
roads were rough and in rainy weather often became a 
series of mudholes. Goods were usually carried on horse- 
back, and heavy articles were seldom taken far except 
in boats. 

Changes in agricultural methods were beginning, but 
progress was very slow. Until aft^r 1700 most farmers 
let each field lie idle at least every third year.‘ Gradually 


^See p. 257. 
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they learned that without wearing out the soil, turnips, beets, 
and other root crops could be planted during the idle year 
to furnish fresh food for stock during the winter. Thus 
more cattle could be kept through the winter, and these 
helped to supply fertilizer for the soil. Great landlords 
spent much money in fertilizing and draining their lands, 
and rich men hired experts, who introduced more scientific 
methods of fanning and raised better farm animals. With 
these new methods, the soil of England could feed a larger 
population than it had before. But the knowledge of better 
ways of farming was of little help to the poor, for they had 
no money for costly improvements and adopted the new 
methods very slowly. The new agriculture required great 
inclosed fields; hence the landlords fenced in large numbers 
of open fields. Small holders often sold out or gave up 
their rented lands to those who would pay higher rents. 
They then either stayed on the land as hired laborers or 
moved to the growing towns. The land of England fell 
more and more into the hands of rich men, and by 1830 the 
small landowners had almost all disappeared. 

During the eighteenth century the roads in both France 
and England were greatly improved. A Scotchman 
named McAdam^ was one of many engineers who intro- 
duced new methods of road making. His roads made it 
much easier and cheaper to travel and transport goods. 

THE GREAT INVENTIONS THAT STARTED THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Still more important than the improvements in agri- 
culture and transportation were the remarkable changes in 
methods of manufacturing. These changes began with new 
inventions in spinning and weaving. Two persons were 
needed to run the hand looms or weaving machines of the 
time, but in 1738 an invention appeared that made it possible 
for one person alone to operate the loom. The weaving 
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was delayed, however, because only one thiead at a tim 
could be produced on the old spinning wheels In 1/67 
Tames Hargreaves invented a machine to spin eight thi cads 
ironce ™s machine was called a jenny and could be 
rL by a childd A -little later another spinning machine 
of a different sort was invented by Richard Arkwright, 
the first person to use water power to run his machines. 
Neither this water frame, as it was called, nor the jenny 
did wholly satisfactory spinning, but a combination of t le 
two, called the “mule,” was invented _(i 779 )> with which 
one person could spin 1 50 threads at a time 

Thread could now be prepared faster than it could Ijo 
woven. The next step was the invention of a loom that 
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could be run by water or steam power (1789). A single 
weaver could manage four or five of these power looms, 
each running much faster than one of the old hand looms. 

^Gradually it was improved until, before Hargreaves die<l* Jt*i nwiny a-i 
eighty threads were spun at one time. 
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Soon further improvements were made in the spinning mule 
and the power loom/ and, as a result, the workers who 
still made cloth by hand could no longer make a living and 



therefore bitterly opposed the new inventions. At the same 
time cloth became vastly cheaper and more common than 
ever before. 

In order to make the new machines still more practical, 
further inventions were needed. Iron and steel, the best 
materials out of which to make the machines, were either 
expensive or poor in quality. The power supply from 
windmills and water wheels was found unreliable. The need 
for power was soon met by the invention of the steam engine. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans had known that steam 
would expand but they had not made use of their knowledge. 
Workable steam engines were first made in the eighteenth 
century for pumping water out of mines, but they were very 
slow and weak, 

il'hese were by no means all the inventions that revolutionized cloth 
making?. When Eli Whitney, an American, invented the cotton gin, a 
great impulse was given to the production of raw^ cotton. Before this a 
good laborer could clear the seeds from only about five or six pounds a day. 
Now with the machine he could clear a thousand pounds a day. ^ Other 
inventions provided better methods of preparing the cloth for spinning, 
and of bleaching and coloring the cotton cloth. 
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Tames Watt began improvements (1763) f the steam 
e,ir which h»le it less wasted of pow«, 
spid of the wheel, and regulated its motion. Later (about 
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WATT DISCOVERS THS POWER OF STEAM 
Detail of a painting by David Neal 


1785) a steam eagine was used for the first time to mn 
spinning machines, and by 1800 engines were in common 
use for many purposes. In 1814 the first steam printing 
press was used by the London Times. Formerly news- 
papers and books printed by hand were costly. The new 
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steam press turned them out so cheaply that the poor could 
buy them and so have a far better chance to obtain an 
education and win freedom. 

The manufacture of machinery was greatly promoted 
by the discovery of a new way to smelt iron; that is, to 
separate the metal from the ore. Charcoal, which had long 
been used in the process, was becoming very expensive as 
the forests were cut down. The use in the smelting process 
of coke made from ordinary coal and new ways of hammer- 
ing the iron into shape now meant better and cheaper iron, 
and the manufacture and use of more machines. 

The more extensive use of coal and iron led to the digging 
of canals and to the invention of the locomotive and the 
building of railroads. France and Prussia had important 
canals in the seventeenth century, but England did not have 
any until after 1750. In the next fifty years, however, a 
great number of canals were made there, and these greatly 
reduced the cost of carrying bulky and heavy goods such as 
coal and iron. More important was the building of steam 
railways. Long before, tracks had been laid on which 
to haul coal wagons by horse power. In 1813, He^Ley-’^ 
locomotive “Puffing Billy” was used with some success 
for this work, but not until 1814 did George Stephenson, 
a poor miner’s son, invent a locomotive that ^ could be 
depended upon to pull heavy loads. At first locomotives 
were used only for hauling coal short distances from the 
mines. The first regular railroad for passengers as well as 
freight (1825) was only twelve miles long. The passenger 
cars looked like stagecoaches fastened together and both 
engines and cars were very small and queer looking com- 
pared with those of today: Within the next five years, 
however, Stephenson had built a locomotive which made 
a record speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and in 1838 trains 
were run all the way from London to Liverpool. 

Soon the cities of England and Scotland were connected 
by railroads, and another revolutionary change in*modern 
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life had been carried out. In America toe e.xample o 
England was soon followed. Progress on the continen 
of Europe was slower, but by 1850 trains were running on 



many of the railroads which are the main lines o£ today. 
Railroads have contributed greatly to progress by carrying 
modem goods and higher standards of living into regions 
where medieval customs still existed. They have also made 
possible cheap and quick mail service and have thus doiKs 
much to increase the intelligence of the people. They have 
been helped in this service by the use of the steam engine 
in navigation. Robert Fulton’s Clermont/’ the first com- 
mercially successful steamboat, made its initial trip on tfie 
Hudson River from New York to Albany in 1807. The 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic was the American 
steamer ‘"Savannah” (1819). Sails were used, however, 
for part of the voyUge and the trip took twenty-nine days. 
Not until 1833 did a steamer cross without using sails at all 
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EFFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The Industrial Revolution began in England and affected 
the people there first. The United States, with Whitney’s 
cotton gin, was close behind England. After the fall of 
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Napoleon the movement spread to the continent of Europe. 
Everywhere it had the most far-reaching effects on the 
lives of the people. Wonderful changes are yet being 
made, for the Industrial Revolution is still in progress. 

The first great effects of the Revolution in England were increased 
a vast increase in the amount of goods produced and a great production 
reduction in the price of these goods. Thus England had 
a tremendous advantage over all other nations in selling Foundation 
goods. Added to her control of the 'sea and her vast com- Eogiish 
merce, it made England the world’s greatest manufacturing 
nation and the richest on the globe. More than any other financial 
factor it enabled Britain to win the victory over Napoleon, supremacy 
By the time other nations took up manufacturing on a large 
scale, British supremacy was well established. 

A second great result of the Industrial Revolution was The 
the rise of the factory system. Before this time the work- 
ingmen were largely their oi^n masters. But now, since the ' 
workingmen had neither money nor foresight enough to buy 
the new machines, richer m^n built large buildings, put in 
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the machinery, and hired the laborers to work in these 
factories. This led to the rapid growth of cities where 
the workers lived crowded together. 

These changes helped men of special ability to grow rich, 
and many well-to-do men quickly became millionaires. The 
gap between the employer and the laborer grew wider and 
wider, and the poor became poorer as the factory owners 
grew richer. 

The laboring class became more and more dependent on 
the men who had enough money to start factories. After 
moving to the towns they had no way to earn their living 
except by working in the factories. One man or boy tending 
a machine could in many instances turn out as many goods 
as a dozen men working by hand. Hence workers were 
numerous and work scarce. The employers could set very 
long hours and pay very low wages, knowing that fear of 
starvation would force the laborers to work. Factory 
owners thus made enormous profits. 

Such conditions made the laborers hate those who fur- 
nished the money to build the factories. The ^laborers 
sought to better, their condition by forming unions and 
striking for higher wages and shorter hours. 

Another result of the Industrial Revolution was a marked 
change in the lives of women and children. Well-to-do 
women now did far less work than of old because many 
things which formerly they had made at home could now be 
made better and more cheaply in factories. The upper 
classes lived in far greater luxury than before, and the 
laborers lived in greater poverty. Family life was broken 
up. Women and children, who before had worked hard at 
home, now worked all day in the factories. This was 
because the new machines, except in the iron industries, 
could be tended by women and children, who worked for 
much lower wages than men. For that reason factory owners 
wanted them. Scarcity of work for men forced the women 
and children into the factories to escape starvation. Women 
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had formerly done the spinning at home, and men the 
weaving. Even after the work of spinning had been trans- 
ferred to factories, for a time weaving was still done by the 
men at home. Hence the women went to factories to work 
before men did. 

These poor people could not afford to pay the rent for 
houses near 'the factories, even if there had been enough 
houses for them to rent. They lived in rude huts or in 
dark cellars, a whole family often crowded into one small 
room. The women and children, even those as young as 
six years of age, went to work in the factory at six o’clock in 
the morning. All day long they stayed in very hot, damp, 
or dusty rooms watching the machines, and did not leave 
the factory until about eight or nine o’clock at night Little 
children were beaten if they fell asleep at their work. Boys 
of six or seven years received from 60 to 75 cents a week 
for the six days of fourteen to sixteen hours each. The 
hard work stopped the growth of boys and girls and badly 
injured their health. Frequently they became deformed 
owing to hard work or as the result of accidents. There 
could be no joy in life for them. They had no chance to go 
to school and they never knew what a good home was like. 
Gradually special laws were made to remove these abuses, 
but it was a long time before the life of the factory laborers 
was made much easier. As late as 1830 over half of the 
laborers in the English cloth-making industries were under 
eighteen years of age. Most of the adults were women. 

In the end, however, new and larger markets were found, 
so that much larger quantities of machine-made goods could 
be sold and the factories needed more workers. Hence the 
men who had lost their means of livelihood when machines 
came into use gradually obtained other work. Parliament 
passed severe laws to protect the women and children, so that 
the former evils of factory labor are now almost unknown. 

Indirectly the Industrial Revolution has helped the 
common people to make progress. The workingman of 
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today is very different from the one of ijoo. He is more 
intelligent and broad-minded, he knows his fellow working- 
men better, and the later development of the Industrial 
Revolution has brought him and his family much pleasure 
as well as education. Such inventions as the electric 
car, the phonograph, the photographic camera, the auto- 
mobile, and the radio have done wonders to make the 
common people happier and more comfortable. 

Another result of the Revolution was a great expansion 
of commerce. There had formerly been little exchange of 
goods between countries or even in the same country out- 
side the immediate locality where the goods were made. 
The machine-made goods were made to sell in any part c)f 
the world. Each locality and country was able to specialize 
in what it could do best. One cotmtry produced grain and 
another engaged in manufacturing and mining, and so the 
nations of the world became far more dependent on one 
another than before. The World War made this very clear. 

The Industrial Revolution also did much to bring about 
political changes. The new capitalist class demanded a 
share in the government, which before this had been mainly 
under the control of the nobles. The laborers believed tlicir 
burdens would not be much lightened until they had the 
right to vote, and so could have laws made to favor their 
interests. These two classes combined wealth and ntunbers. 
In England they won a reform of Parliament, better munici- 
pal government, and the abolition of protective tariffs. In 
France they carried out the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
and they helped revolutions elsewhere. In Germany they 
worked for a customs union of the separate German states 
and for more liberal government. In the United States a 
new national pride and patriotism was aroused; the decades 
following 1820 were marked by great agricultural develop- 
ment in the South, the coming of many immigrants and the 
rise of manufacturing in the North, and the building of 
roads, canals, and railways to open up the great West. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why do you think it was that such improvements in agri- 
culture and industry had not been made before the eighteenth 
century? Why were most of them made first in England? (2) In 
what respects did the Industrial Revolution better conditions of 
life in Europe? Why? (3) Show how the making of one inven- 
tion led to others and illustrate by examples. (4) How have rail- 
roads and steamships changed modem life in peace and war? 
(5) How and why did the Industrial Revolution affect the outcome 
of the Napoleonic Wars? (6) In what respects did the common 
people gain by the Industrial Revolution and the resulting factory 
system? Why? (7) In what respects did they lose? Why? 
(8) How and why had the Industrial Revolution helped the growth 
of democracy in government? (9) Which have done most to 
advance^ the world's civilization: statesmen and generals like 
Pitt, Cromwell, and Wellington, or such inventors as Stephenson, 
Watt, and Cartwright? Why? 
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EUROPE UNDER THE LEADERSHIP 
OF METTERNICH 

WORK OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENN.A 

Distribution of the lands that had been taken from 
Napoleon was the chief purpose of the great congress of 
kings and diplomats that met at Vienna in September, 1814. 
Though the tsar of Russia, the most powerful ruler in Europe, 
was there, as well as a multitude of kings and princes, the 
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most notable figures in the gathering were Mettemich, the 
Austrian chief minister, and Talleyrand, the veteran French 
diplomat. All the states of Europe, except Turkey, were 
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represented. Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
however, planned to settle everything behind closed doors, ‘ 
ignoring France and the minor powers. 

A timely dispute among the four great powers over what How 
should be done with Saxony gave Talleyrand his oppor- 
tunity to win a place for France within the charmed circle. recogiiiti<| 
Russia and Prussia had proposed that Prussia annex all * 

Saxony, and that Russia take over most of the former 
kingdom of Poland. Austria and Great Britain objected 
and as the four great powers were divided two against two, 
the dispute became exceedingly bitter. 
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Talleyrand took the side of Austria and Britain, and a 
compromise was finally arranged by which Prussia received 
half of Saxony, a small part of Poland, and two _large prov- 
inces on the Rhine close to France, and Russia obtained 
most of Poland. Talleyrand had made himself so use u 
that the four great powers could not get along without him, 
and France became the fifth of the great powers that made 
all the important decisions. A real congress of all the 
European states never met. The lesser states had to take 
whatever the “big five” handed out to them. 

In apportioning lands and crowns the powers were guided 
mainly by three motives: (i) fear of another outbreak lilce 
the French Revolution, (2) fear of the military power of 
France, and (3) a desire to annex lands ne.xt to their own 
kingdoms so as to be rewarded for their efforts in the Napo- 
leonic Wars. They returned Portugal, Spam, Holland, and 
most of the little Italian states to their old rulers. But the 
two ancient republics of Genoa and Venice and most of the 
little German states that had been swallowed up by tlieir 
stronger neighbors were not reestablished. ^ To hold France 
in check, the neighboring states were strengthened.^ Genoa 
was given to the kingdom of Sardinia, and Belgium and 
Holland were united under the king of Holland. Both 
Austria and Prussia were especially anxious to connect 
their scattered lands or exchange some of them for territory 
nearer home. Austria was given the rich provinces of 
Lombardy and Venetia in northern Italy in place of Belgium, 
which she had formerly held,^ but Prussian territories were 
left scattered from the extreme east to the extreme west 
of Germany. Russia, through her part in the wars and her 
possession of the greater part of Poland, became more 
important as a western power than ever before. Great 
Britain kept many of the colonies won during the wans, 
especially those of Cape Colony and Ceylon, and therefore 
remained the greatest colonial power of the world. 

■ 2See pp. S13 and 576. 


See p. 607, Note i. 
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The Congress of Vienna made some reforms, chief of 
which was the aboHtion of the African slave trade, but it 
did very little to rhake the people of Europe happier. The 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars had taught 
most peoples of Europe to desire liberty and national unity. ^ 
The different nations were now realizing more clearly that 
each had its own language and customs, distinct from the 
others. Each wished to have its own kind of government 
managed by its own people, and to be free from foreign 
control. Moreover, the common people were demanding 
for themselves a greater share in the government. Demands 
for national unity and political liberty grew steadily stronger 
and have vastly influenced later history. 

These demands were neglected at Vienna largely owing 
to the influence of Count Metternich, chief minister of 
Austria. He believed that absolute monarchy was the' 
ideal government and feared that liberty would lead to 
anarchy. Moreover, the Austrian Empire was composed 
of many different peoples united only by the rule of the 
Austrian emperor. Many of the emperor’s subjects spoke 
Geiman and some, Italian. If the national enthusiasm 
grew too strong, all the small German states might unite 
under one government, and his German-speaking subjects 
might want to join too. Likewise, a united Italy would 
probably be formed and attract the Italians under Austrian 
rule. If this happened the whole Austrian Empire might 
fall to pieces. 

Hence the diplomats left the various states of Germany 
loosely united and almost independent. Italy was divided 
into ten different states, over most of which Austria had 
the controlling influence. The Belgians wanted independ- 
ence, but were put under the rule of the king of Holland. 
The Poles wanted unity and independence, but their country 

1 Napoleon had appealed to the patriotism of the Italians and of the 
Poles in order to win their help, and it was the national pride and patriotism 
of the Germans that had done so much to raise Prussia to a first-class power 
(1814-1815). 
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was divided between Russia, Prassia, and Austria. Norway 
was handed over to the king of Sweden against the wishes 

of its people. . , . r 

Thus the Vienna diplomats neglected national feeling 

and refused the demands for popular government, and 
these blunders led to many conflicts which soon upset their 
arrangements. The greatest movements of the past cen- 
tury have been the struggles for national unity and for 
democracy in government, in industry, in religion, and in 
all phases of life. 

metternich’s system and the causes 
OP REVOLT 

The rulers of Europe determined to maintain the settle- 
ments made at Vienna, and so England, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia formed the Quadruple Alliance (1815).^ Under 
Mettemich’s leadership this was a great success. At his 
bidding Russian, Austrian, and Prussian soldiers were used 
so often to suppress revolts./ against absolute monarchs 
that the years from 1815 to 1830 are sometimes called the 
Metternicli period. 

Metternich’s first effort was to keep the subjects of the 
Austrian emperor in ignorance and\ serfdom by seclud- 
ing Austria from the rest of the worldj To do this he was 
obliged to keep down revolutionary ideas in Germany and 
Italy. In 1817 a crowd of 'discontented university students 
met at the Wartburg castle where Luther had once been 
hidden.^ There they listened to speeches, sang songs, 
and built a great bonfire to celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s beginning of the Protestant 
Revolt.® 

iThe tsar also proposed to the sovereigns of Europe a brotherly alliance 
in which they should agree to live according to the teachings of the Christian 
religion. Most of them consented, though they laughed secretly at the 
scheme, which came to be known as the Holy Alliance. It was commonly 
confused with the Quadruple Alliance and was hated by the liberals 
throughout Europe. 
aSee pp. 425-426. 
sSee pp. 421-423. 
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Metternich was angry; he feared such meetings would 
spread discontent and so induced the different German • 
rulers to make a series of laws called the Carlsbad Decrees 
(1819). Under these laws, a special officer was stationed 
at each university to watch the professors and to dismiss 
and punish any who taught that the people ought to govern 
themselves. Most student clubs were forbidden. No news- 
paper, magazine, or pamphlet was to be printed without the 
approval of an officer whose duty it was to cut out anything 
likely to arouse popular discontent. Detectives were hired 
to seek out and break up all secret revolutionary societies 
anywhere in Germany. Men of liberal views were spied 
upon and often arrested without good reason. One student 
was imprisoned for drawing in his notebook a picture of the 
devil eating a king. Thus freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of teaching were forbidden in 
Germany. For over twenty years Mettemich’s system 
reigned supreme there. * 

In Southern as well as in Central Europe things were Restora- 
largely set back to where they had been before 1789. 

During the imprisonment of the Spanish king by Napoleon Regime 
(i8o8-"i8i 4) the people of Spain had fought bravely and in Spain 
with English help had finally driven out the French. Their 
leaders had drawn up a liberal constitution in 1812, but 
when King Ferdinand VII was restored (1814), he destroyed 
this constitution, set up all the old abuses, and imprisoned 
or shot as traitors the men who had fought so loyally against 
the French.'^ 


iThe £?-overnrrient«! did not merely suppress liberalism, but tried to teach 
its The children in the schools were taught catechisms which 

told them to obc^" iheir rulers. One of these, called Duties of Subjects 
toward Their Sovereigns, published by the i^ustrian government (Milan, 
1834), contained the following: 

Question: How should subjects behave toward their sovereign? 

Answer: Subjects should behave like faithful slaves toward their 
master. 

** Question: Why should subjects behave like slaves? 

** Answer: Because the sovereign is their master and has power both 
over their possessions and over their lives." — White, Seven Great States- 
men, p. 331* 
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The petty Italian princes did away with most of the 
reforms instituted during the Napoleonic period. ^ The king 
of Sardinia had French plants in the Turin botanical garden 
dug up, and in Rome gaslights on the streets were put 
out because they had been installed by the French. The 
police worked so hard to arrest liberals that they had little 
time left to deal with crime. Robbery became so common 
that property was never safe. 

Notwithstanding her victories, her colonies, her shipping 
and industries, her trade and vast wealth. Great Britain was 
badly in need of reform. 

The government was bad, for the all-pow>-erful upper 
classes neglected the interests and welfare of the common 
people. The House of Lords was composed almost wholly 
of rich landlords. It is true that the House of Commons, 
through the cabinet system, made and unmade the king’s 
ministers and thus controlled the government. But the 
rich, not the common people, controlled the House of 
Commons. Most of its members represented towns, which 
were called parliamentary boroughs. Usually each borough 
sent two representatives to the House. When Parliament 
had won supremacy,^ the north of England had been very 
thinly settled and so the south elected most members. 
But the Industrial Revolution had changed this.^ A vast 
population had come to live in the coal and iron regions of 
the north and northwest. Great cities like Manchester 
and Birmingham grew up, but were given no direct repre- 
sentation. No change had been made in the electoral 
system, and so 3,000,000 people in ten southern counties 
sent nearly as many representatives as 8,000,000 peoide in 
thirty northern counties of England. 

Some southern boroughs no longer had any inhabitants 
at all. Such was the green mound which marked the site 
of Old Sarum. All the people had long ago moved from the 


'See pp. 483 - 489 . 493-494- 
2See pp. 621-632. 
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place to a new city a few miles away. But the owner of the 
mound still sent two members to the House of Commons. 
The site of another old town, Dunwich, had sunk beneath 
the sea. Yet a descendant of the former landowner sent a 
representative to Parliament. 

Besides such boroughs, there were many others in which 
the voters were few, and willing to obey the order of some 
rich man and vote for his candidate. In 1793, 245 mem- 
bers were sent to the House of Commons by 128 lords. 

The voters of other towns banded together and sold 
their votes to the highest bidder. Thus seats in Parliament 
were bought and sold in large numbers. As much as 
$50,000 was often paid for two seats in a single Parliament 
which might not last a year. Rich men were quite willing 
to buy their way into Parliament, because it helped them 
to secure other good offices and gave them high social 
position. 

The nobles and their friends had also the high-salaried 
places in the Church of England. Everyone, whether a 
member of the church or not, had to pay taxes to help 
support the church. Its members had almost a monopoly 
of political offices and its clergy did very little to help the 
common people. Many seemed to care nothing about the 
bodies or souls of the miserable laborers living almost like 
beasts in the factory towns.^ 

The end of the war in 1815 made all these conditions 
worse. British merchants sold less than they had expected 
in Continental Europe. The government cut down its buy- 
ing by half, while it discharged large numbers of men from 
service. Some factories had to shut down and others dis- 
missed part of their workers. With less work and more 
men to do it, unemployment increased and wages decreased. 
At the same time the harvests were poor and wheat became 
extremely dear. This was due partly to a very high tariff 
which the landlords in Parliament had made for their 

*See pp. 629-632 for the effects of the Industrial Revolution. 
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own benefit. The landlords not only taxed the food of the 
poor for their own profit and refused to help them, but 
would not allow the workingmen to form unions to help 
themselves. If they tried to do so, they were sent to prison. 
Results- It is not strange that the common people were bitterly 
riots and discontented. They demanded the right to vote and lis- 
repression orators who incited them to riot. Machinery 

was smashed, buildings were burned, and other property 
was damaged. Parliament then forbade public meetings 
except by special permission and suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act. This meant that the government could 
imprison anyone without giving a reason.’- Thus the upper 
classes met the people’s discontent simply by armed 
force. England from 1815 to 1820 was not vastly better 
off than Austria under the rule of Mettemich.^ The 
aristocracy seemed as determined to keep its power and 
privileges as were the nobles and clergy of France in 1789. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(r) What main principles guided the Congress of Vienna in 
reconstructing Europe after the Napoleonic Wars? Were these 
right? Were they expedient? Why? (2) Would it have been 
better or worse for Europe if Russia and Prussia had obtained the 
lands they wanted in 1814-1815? Why? (3) What people were 
left in i8rs -without national unity? Why was each sc left? What 
is national unity? (4) li^at good reasons can be urged for the 
Metternich System? What were its great objects? Why was it 
doomed to failure? What special conditions in the Austrian Empire 
help explain it? (-5) How did the rich and the nobles control the 
House of Commons in 1815? (6) Make a list of the reasons why 
conditions were especially hard for the common people of Great 
Britain directly after the Napoleonic Wars, and explain each in 
your own words. (7) Were the policies of the government toward 
the riots of 1815-1820 wise or tmwise? Why? 

iThis has never been done in England since 1817. For the Habeas 
Corpus Act see p. 49s, note i. 

2See pp. 638-639. 

sSee pp. 558, 561-568. 
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REVOLTS AGAINST THE METTERNICH SYSTEM 

REVOLTS FROM 181S TO 183O 

Under Napoleon the people of both Spain and Italy had 
learned what good government was, and so after 1815 there 
was much discontent and revolutionary societies flourished. 
Most famous were the Carbonari/ who stirred up revolts 
among the soldiers in Spain and Naples (1820) and forced 
the kings to promise to obey the Constitution of 1812. 

Metternich believed that these revolts, if they were not 
stamped out, would spread anarchy everywhere. Under 
his leadership Austria, Russia, Prussia, and, later, France 
agreed to maintain existing governments. An Austrian 
army was sent into Naples and crushed the revolt there 
with fearful cruelty. The king of France (1822) sent an 
army to put down the revolt in Spain. The revolting 
leaders were imprisoned and punished severely. Great 
Britain was the only great power which protested strongly 
against this tyranny. 

During and after the Napoleonic Wars most of the Spanish 
colonists in America had revolted against the tyrannical 

Tt was originally founded for agitation against tyrannical rnlers Its 
successors, the Camorra, the Mafia, etc., are simply criminal organizations. 
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government of Spain. They had learned how the English 
colonists had, won independence, and 
set up republics modeled after the United States. 


JAMES MONROE 


From the painting by Gilbert Stuart 


Having stamped out revolts in Europe, Metterxiicli and 
his fellow despots planned next to reconquer the Spanish 
colonies. The British government, then made it clear that 
no power but Spain would be ^llowed to try this.* At 
the same time President Monroe ‘of the United States sent 
to Congress his message setting forth the now famous 
Monroe Doctrine (1823), stating __tha,t the United States 
would not consent to European powers securing more land 
on the American continents or extending “their political 

lAs the British fleet controlled the sea, thtB was decisive. Great Britain's 
course was probably due to two motives: (i) dislike of Metternich *s 
absolutism, and (2) fear that, if South America were restored to Spain, 
British trade there would decrease. 
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systems” to them. The United States had already recog- 
nized the independence of the South American republics. 
Hence Metternich gave up his plan to extend his system 
to America. This was his first check, but others were 
soon to follow. 

The next break was the Greek revolt against the Turks 
(1821-1829), in which Western Europe strongly favored the 
Greeks. Russia, England, and France took their part, but 
Russia fought the Turks most successfully and forced them 
to grant the Greeks independence (1829). 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1830 

When Louis XVIII was once more made king of France 
in 1815, he reissued the Constitutional Charter. But many 
of the clergy and nobles were determined to regain the 
property and privileges taken from them during the Great 
Revolution,^ and under Charles X, successor of Louis XVIII, 
they seemed likely to succeed. The clergy were given great 
power, and the nobles received a large sum to repay them 
for their lost lands. This aroused much discontent. The 
French parliament opposed the king. At last (July, 1830) 
Charles X issued four special ordinances (i) ending freedom 
of the press, (2) taking from many people the right to vote, 
(3) reserving to himself the right to propose laws to the 
parliament, and (4) dissolving the parliament. These ordi- 
nances would enable him to obtain absolute power, 

Paris was wild with rage. The workingmen stopped work 
and armed themselves. Rude forts of paving stones, furni- 
ture, wagons, and rubbish, called barricades, were built 
across many of the narrow and crooked streets of the city, 
and, fighting behind these, the armed crowds drove back 
the king's soldiers, wlio had been ordered to clear the 
streets. Too late Charles X now recalled his ordinances. 
Then, seeing that Paris was determined to be rid of him, he 
gave up his crown and fled. The workingmen who had 
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done the fighting wanted a republic; but the merchants and 
bankers did not and the French parliament offered the 
crown to Louis Philippe, head of the Orleans family and 



RIOTING IN PARIS STREETS 

descendant of King Louis Xllld The Constitutional Charter 
was changed to lessen the king’s power, but it did not give 
control of the government to the common people. 

The successful revolt in Paris led to outbreaks in other 
countries. The people of Holland and Belgium differed 
in language, religion, and business interests. The king 
of Holland often favored the Protestant Dutch and was 
hated by the Catholic Belgians. The July Revolution in 
Prance was scarcely ended when a revolt broke out in 
Brussels. The Dutch soldiers were soon driven out and 
Belgian independence declared. England and France 
strongly favored the Belgians, and, as the Central and 
Eastern European states were occupied by revolutionary 


iSee p. 464. 
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movements there, Belgian independence was recognized. 
It was agreed also that Belgium should be neutral in any 
European war. 

Elsewhere, however, Mettemich’s system was kept up. 
The tsar of Russia had given the Poles under his rule a 
separate constitution and many advantages (1815), but when 
it was reported that the tsar would send his Polish troops 
to suppress the Belgian revolt, the Poles rebelled (1830). 
Expected help from France did not come, and the revolt was 
crushed cruelly. Russian Poland lost its constitution and 
became a Russian province. In, Italy and Germany several 
uprisings took place (1830), but they were easily suppressed 
by Austrian or Prussian troops. Therefore in Central and 
Eastern Europe, Metternich remained supreme until the 
year of revolutions (1848). 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1 848 

When Louis Philippe became king of the French (1830), 
he was believed to be a true liberal. This was a great 
mistake, for he was determined not to let the common 
people have any larger share in the government than 
they already had. France was still governed by the rich. 
Only about 200,000 out of 30,000,000 people could vote. 
Most liberals wanted the vote given to more and more 
men, while a few even favored the establishment of a 
republic. Louis Philippe checked all such opposition by 
force and, instead of trying to remove the causes of discon- 
tent, persecuted the republicans and arrested many people 
without good reason. 

In Guizot the king found a minister after his own heart, 
and together they continued up to 1S48 the policy of “no 
change/' The people clearly wished reform, but through 
the election to parliament of many government officers 
whom he could control, and by indirect buying of votes, 
Guizot kept a safe royalist majority in parliament. Reform 
was voted dowm year after year. 
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The new factory system was causing great suffering 
among the poorer townspeople. Outrageously long hours 
of labor were maintained. The lives of women and chil- 
dren were heartlessly sacrificed by employers who were 
fast gromng rich. Only the rich had the vote, and the 
employers were therefore able to control the government. 
Laws to protect and help the poor were greatly needed, 
but few were made. The laborers _ were even forbidden 
to form unions to better their condition. ■ 

At this time the theories now called socialism were 
beginning to spread among the working classes. The har - 
ships of the poor greatly helped the progress of the new 
ideas. In France the ablest teacher of these theones was 
Louis Blanc. He told the people that the best remedy for 
their ills was to set up a democratic republic which should 
take possession of the factories. The government con- 
trolled by the laborers, would then give work to all, witii 
good wages and moderate hours. These doctrines became 
very popular in the cities of Prance, especially in Paris, and 
did much to prepare the way for revolution. 

The growing discontent was further strengthened by a 
general feehng that Louis PhHippe’s foreign policy was weak 
and cowardly. Nevertheless the king and Guizot refused 
to give the people power. In 1847 the opposition leaders 
arranged a series of “reform banquets” at which speeches 
- were made and petitions signed. The attendance was 
large and showed strong popular interest. Louis Philippe 
thereupon forbade a great meeting which was to be held 
in Paris, February 22, 1848. Nevertheless an excited crow'd 
gathered. That night some barricades were built and the 
National Guards refused to tear them down. The king 
grew frightened and next day promised reform, but he was 
too late. The republicans and socialists were already deter- 
mined to depose him. While parading the streets the 
crowds fought 'the soldiers. On February 24 the king gave 
up the crown and fled from Paris. 
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Supported by the mob, the few republicans in the 
French parliament then declared the Orleans family deposed 
and set up a committee to carry on a provisional or tem- 
porary government. Some socialists were added to this 



governing body, and soon France was declared a republic. 
A National Convention was elected by universal suffrage 
and drew up a new constitution. Again the people of 
Paris had suddenly changed the government of France.^ 
A monarchy that defied public opinion had fallen at 
the first attack. 

The news of the French Revolution of February, 1848, 
led to outbreaks, for discontent was strong in the countries 
where Mettemich’s system prevailed. Wherever the Indus- 
trial Revolution was under way the artisans were miserable 
and ready for rioting. Everywhere people were beginning 
to believe that they ought to control the government. 

Meanwhile the various goveraments had refused to grant 
the people more power. In Prussia a new king (1840) 
would not allow the whole people to elect a real parliament 
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or give actual power to any elected governing body. Since 
1815 Prussia and most of tbe German states had made great 
intellectual progress. Germany produced many learned 
men, and the people as a whole were well educated. 
During this period Prussia made a number of treaties with 
other states of northern Germany, providing for free trade 
among themselves and uniform duties on foreign goods. 
This alliance, called the Zollverein or Customs Union, 
greatly helped the growth of trade and industry, and made 
the people want to unite all Germany under one govern- 
ment. Many Germans felt that they should also ha\x a 
more liberal government, but the rulers of Prussia and 
Austria stood in the way of this. 

In spite of all its efforts, the Austrian government had 
not been able to keep out liberal ideas entirely. The Indus- 
trial Revolution had drawn to the cities thousands of 
laborers working for starvation wages, and therefore easily 
stirred to rebel. Most of the peasants were still serfs. 

In the many provinces of Austria where the people did 
not speak German, a stronger national feeling had grown 
up since 1815. Hungary had once been a separate king- 
dom,^ and the Magyars, as the Hungarians were called, 
were eager to be free from Austrian control Some wanted 
complete independence, but most would have been satisfied 
with self-government. Bohemia, too, had once been an 
independent kingdom,^ and its people now wanted to govern 
themselves and have Czech, or Bohemian,^ as their official 
language. Northeast of the Adriatic were the Croatians 
who also wanted their own local government. Beyond the 

iThe Hungarians were de.scended in part from invaders from tbe steppes 
o£ Asia who ravaged Central and Western Europe at the liitie of Charle- 
magne and later. See pp. 239-241, 275. 

sSee pp. 381, 393. 

sThe Bohemians were descended from Slavs who had moved eastward 
at the close of the great Germanic migrations that overthrew the Roman 
Empire (seepp. 223-225). Many of these people had been forced back east- 
ward by the Germans during the Middle Ages and their places toward die 
northeast had been taken by German colonists (see pp. 275-276). Fart Ik, ? r 
south great numbers of Slavs stayed where they had settled down to live 
after the time of Otto I of Germany. 
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Alps were the Italian subjects of Austria, who desired inde- 
pendence. The Bohemians and Croatians were Slavs, 
related to the people of Russia. Besides these, parts of 
many other Slavic groups were subject to Austria, such 
as the Poles, the Slovaks, and the Slovenes, as well as 
the Romanic group, the Romanians. Each had its own 
language, and wanted self-government. If all these peoples 
were successful in their demands for self-government, the 
Austrian Empire would inevitably break up into a number 
of small, weak states. The Hungarians made up the strong- 
est of the groups, for their leaders had long been working 
for reform and independence.^ Outbreaks were therefore 
almost certain to take place when news came of the successful 
Revolution in Paris. 

In the Italian peninsula the chief cause of discontent was 
the rule of Austria. The earlier revolts had been suppressed 
easily, partly because Italians from one state would not help 
those of another. Now a number of brilliant writers set to 
work to build up national patriotism. The greatest of these 
writers was Giuseppe Mazzini, who devoted his whole life to 
freeing Italy. Driven from home, he lived nearly forty 
years of his life in England, whence he carried on a far- 
reaching correspondence and never ceased to work for 
united Italy. When others felt it was hopeless, Mazzini 
kept putting new faith into the hearts of young Italians, 
planning revolt after revolt. His followers suffered imprison- 
ment, torture, and death for the cause, but the work never 
stopped. Mazzini believed that the new Italy must be a 
republic. Other less radical writers also helped to build up 
faith in a united Italy and a belief that the Italians could 
drive out Austrian rule and win independence. But without 
Mazzini’s fiery enthusiasm and willingness to sacrifice, the 
way could hardly have been prepared for a successful union. 

^These racial and national divisions of Austria were one cause of the 
World War (1914-1918) and finally led to the break-up of the Austrian 
Empire. By the defeat of the Central Powers, most of these divisions won in- 
dependence or union with their own national groups. See map facing p, 717. 
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The liberals were greatly encouraged when the new and 
liberal Pope Pius IX began to reform the government of 
the papal states (1846). The king of Sardinia and the 
grand duke of Tuscany followed his example. There were 
anti-Austrian riots in Milan. In Naples a revolt forced the 
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king to grant a constitution. Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia, willingly gave his people a constitution (1848) and 
made himself the leader of liberal Italians. All Italy was 
on the brink of revolution when the news came that Louis 
Philippe had been overthrown. 

When the news of the successful Revolution in France 
reached Hungary, the ancient Diet was in session. The 
radical leader, Kossuth, seized this opportunity to make a 
bitter speech against the Austrian government which was 
published throughout the empire and stirred the people to 
fierce anger. In Vienna mobs made barricades in the 
streets and broke into the government buildings. The 
soldiers could not stop this violence, and Mettemich was 
forced to resign and fled from the country. His fall pro- 
duced a great sensation ever3rwhere. 

Led by Kossuth, the Hungarian Diet passed laws 
(March 15) giving Hungary a liberal and almost separate 
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government and providing for religious and political free- 
dom, liberty of the press, trial by jury, and the abolition of 
feudal burdens. The Vienna government had to consent. 
The Bohemians also demanded self-government and the 
equality of the Czech and German languages. The emperor 
agreed to their demands. The German-speaking Austrians 
also demanded self-government and the emperor dared not 
refuse, for he did not have enough troops near Vienna to 
suppress the revolution and hold the radicals in check else- 
where. The best Austrian troops were stationed in Italy, 

The news of Metternich's downfall sent a thrill of joy 
throughout all Italy. Charles Albert of Sardinia led his 
army into Lombardy, where the people had driven out the 
Austrian troops. Venice, too, revolted against Austria and 
set up a republic. The other Italian states sent troops to 
help Charles Albert, and the Austrians had to retreat to their 
fortresses. The Italians seemed likely to win their inde- 
pendence. If they could destroy the Austrian armies, they 
would free the peoples of the whole Austrian Empire as well. 

In Germany, too, March was a month of revolts. Out- 
breaks in Berlin led the king of Prussia to promise that he 
would grant a liberal constitution and help to unify Ger- 
many. The Austrian emperor was powerless for the moment 
to check the liberals. A large number of them met and 
arranged for a German National Parliament to be elected by 
the whole German people in order to draw up a constitu- 
tion for a united Germany. This first German National 
Assembly met at Frankfurt (May i8, 1848). 

FAILURE OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1 848 

By the end of March, the revolution seemed victorious 
in Austria, Germany, and Italy. But everything depended 
on Austria, and the emperor soon began to win back his 
power. He promised reforms to many of his subjects and 
so managed to keep all but the Italians quiet, while the 
victorious liberals began to quarrel among themselves over 
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such questions as the kind of government they would set 
up. The emperor had on his side also the strong habit of 
obedience among the peasants and especially a strong and 
loyal army, free from any revolutionary ideas. 

An insurrection broke out in Prague (modern Praha), 
the capital of Bohemia. The Austrian general ^ declared 
martial law, bombarded the city into submission, and 
crushed the revolt. In Italy the Austiian general cIca erly 
waited until the Italians began to quarrel with one another. 
The strengthened Austrian army now advanced, defeated 
the Italians at Custozza (July 25, 1848), and drove them 
from Lombardy. 

The revolutionists had forced the emperor to call an 
Austrian Reichsrath, or parliament, elected by all his male 
subjects. The peasant members were eager to have serfdom 
abolished, and, as the emperor consented, the peasant 
deputies went home loyal and grateful to him. In this 
respect the emperor was far wiser than Louis XVI had 
been at the opening of the French Revolution^ 

Besides the army and the peasantry the government 
soon had the support of all the southern Slavs. The Hun- 
garians had separated from Austria, but refused to give the 
Slavs within Hungary any separate government or allow 
any other official language than Magyar. The emperor and 
his ministers encouraged the Croatians and Serbs to attack 
the Magyars (September, 1848). 

Victorious in Bohemia and Italy, the Austrian leaders 
determined to conquer Hungary. They induced the old 
emperor to retire, and put in his place his young nephew, 
Francis Joseph I. They said that the new ruler was not 
obliged to keep the old emperor’s promises to the Hungarians, 
and Francis Joseph declared the March Laws null and void.^ 
The Magyars called him a usurper and declared themselves 
fuUy independent of Austria. But they were attacked on 

iSee pp. 561-565. 

2See pp. 652-653. 
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all sides by Austrians, Croatians, Serbs, and Romanians, as 
well as by a large Russian army which the tsar sent to help 
the Austrians. The Hungarians were completely crushed 
(August, 1849) lost all their liberties. 

Just before this, King Charles Albert of Sardinia again 
attacked the Austrians but was badly defeated. In despair 
he gave up his crown to his son Victor Emmanuel II, who 
had to promise a large sum of money to Austria to obtain 
peace. Easy terms were offered if he would take away 
the constitution, but this he refused to do. The Tuscan 
Republic was soon overthrown and the old grand duke 
restored. The republic that Mazzini had set up at Rome 
was destroyed by a French army sent to restore the pope 
to power (1849). Venice was retaken by the Austrians, 
and throughout most of Italy absolutism was restored. 
Liberals were hunted down and punished cruelly.^ 

In Germany, too, the early victories of the liberals were 
changed to defeats. The national parliament at Frankfurt 
wasted in talk the months during which the Austrian 
emperor was weakened by the revolts. At last its members 
drew up a constitution uniting all the separate German 
states and the German-speaking provinces of Austria into 
one empire, to be headed by the king of Prussia. But all 
this was not decided until the end of March, 1849, 
victorious Austria could now block the plan. The king of 
Prussia feared a war with Austria and disliked to accept 

Un northern Italy it was considered almost a capital crime to fail in 
outward respect to Austrian soldiers. In Milan, Aufr.ist t 8 1849, a glove- 
maker who had decorated her shop windows on ine A is i-;'n emperor’s 
birthday was hissed and howled at by a crowd. Soldiers came and drove 
it away. Five days later nearly twenty persons were severely punished 
by flogging for “scandalous political demonstrations, insults to the imperial 
flag, injury and insult to the soldiery, and offenses against the forces em- 
ployed in preserving order, and for revolutionary cries,” according to the 
official statement. Flogging meant from thirty to fifty blows on the bare 
back. Sixty were usually enough to kill a strong man. Yet “Ernesta 
Gain, a woman twenty years old, was^ sentenced to forty blows, and 
Maria Conti, eighteen years old, to thirty blows” for having laughed 
during the affair.* A few days later the military commandant sent the 
city government of Milan a bill for thirty-nine florins, the cost of rods 
broken or worn out and of ice u^’ed to •pre'^’-ent gangrene in conse- 
quence of the floggings. (Cesaresco, Liher^iiion of Italy, pp. 1 77-1 79, and 
Stillman, Union of Italy, p. 266.) 
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the crown as a gift of parliament, and so refused to be 
emperor. This spoiled the work of the Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment, and the old German Confederation of 1815 was 
restored. The hopes of the German liberals seemed vain, 
and many Germans began to think that German unity could 
be won only after Austria was defeated and forced to stop 
interfering in German affairs. In fact, Germany was 
destined to be united only under military leadership. Kings 
and armies, not parliaments, were to lead Gerrnany. 

In their bitterness, many liberal Germans tried to set up 
a republic. But Prussian troops were at once sent to subdue 
them and military courts punished the rebels without 
mercy. 

The Mettemich System was set up once more. There 
seemed now to be no further hope for freedom in Germany. 
Great numbers of Germans sought and found liberty in 
America, and once more, as in colonial times, those who 
fled from oppression found refuge in the New Woild. 

The lasting results of the revolutions of 1848 in Central 
Europe were very few. In Austria the relics of the manorial 
system were abolished. Two states won and kept constitu- 
tions. One of them, Sardinia, set up a truly liberal gov- 
ernment on the British model, in which the king’s ministers 
held office at the will of the people’s elected representatives 
in Parliament. This was later to be the constitution of 
United Italy. The other state, Prussia, won a constitution 
(1850), establishing a Parliament which, however, could not 
control the king’s ministers. The members were elected by 
a system which gave power to the rich and left the poor 
little influence. But it was better than no constitution at 
all and was in force until 1918. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What right had the allies to suppress revolts in Italy and 
Spain in 1820 and the following years? What objections were 
there to this procedure? Compare and contrast the motives of 
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the allies with those of the United States in Mexico in 1846-1848, 
and the threatened intervention of the United States there at more 
recent dates. (2) Why did Great Britain oppose the reconquest 
of Spanish America? Why did the United States take an interest 
in this? (3) To what extent was the Revolution of 1830 in France 
an outgrowth of the great French Revolution? Was Mettemich 
right, then, in suppressing revolutions by force? Why? (4) Com- 
pare the French Revolution of 1830 with the English Revolution 
of 1688. (5) Was the French Revolution of 1848 more necessary 

to reform abuses than that of 1830? Why? What influence did 
the Industrial Revolution have on it? (6) How far do you agree 
with the views of Louis Blanc? Why? (7) Explain the causes of 
revolt in the Austrian Empire. Contrast the objects of the leaders 
with those of Germany. (8) Mark on a map the different racial 
groups in the Austrian Empire of 1848. What influence did these 
racial divisions have on the progress and success of the Revolution 
of 1848? (9) Tell in your own words what Mazzini did to free 

Italy. Were his methods wholly wise and expedient? (10) Com- 
pare and contrast the way the Austrian government dealt with the 
revolutionists of 1848 with the way Louis XVI dealt with the 
great French Revolution from 1789 to 1791. Show how these 
differences help account for the failure of the Revolution of 1848. 
(ii) Why did Russia send an army to help the Austrian emperor 
against the Hungarians in 1849? (12) Why did the Italians fail 
to win national unity in 1848? (13) Compare the blunders of the 

Frankfurt Parliament of 1848 with those of the French National 
Assembly of 1789-1791. To what causes were they due in both 
instances? Why was it unfortunate for Germany that the liberals 
of 1848 failed to unite Germany? (14) What permanent good 
results- did the revolutions of 1848 have? 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 IN 
FRANCE. THE SECOND FRENCH REPUBLIC 
AND THE SECOND EMPIRE 

THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

The Paris Revolution of February, 1848, was so sudden 
that a Republic was set up almost before the people of all 
France had a chance to learn what had happened. So many 
of them did not favor it, however, that its life was likely to 
be short. From the first there were two factions: one of 
moderates, and the other of radicals under Louis Blanc's 
influence. Blanc hoped to form societies of workingmen 
to manage the various industries in which they worked— 
to buy tl 4 materials, make the goods, and sell thetn. He 
would haw the government lend the money needed to do 
this. Gradually these societies would take the place of 
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privately owned factories. Blanc formed a few societies of 
this kind. The government gave them work but no capital, 
and they could not win much success. 

The Paris workingmen were kept quiet by promises of 
employment in national workshops. But the minister of 
public works hated Blanc and the socialists and so merely 
formed the idle men into gangs to dig ditches and build 
forts, paying each man two francs, about forty cents, a day. 
Before the close of May 100,000 men were employed in this 
way for part-time work. This method was very different 
from Blanc’s plan, and when not working, the men listened 
readily to trouble makers. Meanwhile the new government 
made some great reforms. All Frenchmen were given the 
vote in all elections. Freedom of public meeting and the 
press was granted. All men had the right to form associa- 
tions and to join the National Guard. As a result many 
radical newspapers were printed, and many workingmen of 
Paris were armed as National Guardsmen. 

Meanwhile the people had elected representatives to a 
Convention which was to govern the country and make 
a constitution. The moderate republicans won an over- 
whelming victory, since the people living in the country did 
not understand the plight of the city factory workers. The 
socialists were wild with anger because the Assembly 
refused some of their demands, and (May 15) a mob drove 
out the Assembly by force. Soldiers broke up the mob and 
the Assembly abolished the so-called national workshops. 
The workingmen armed themselves and threatened to over- 
throw the government. General Cavaignac was made dic- 
tator and after four days of bloody street fighting he crushed 
the revolt (June, 1848) and took a fearful revenge. It was 
long before the poor of Paris forgot the cruelty of those 
whom they had helped put in power. 

The new Republic failed to win the confidence of the 
middle classes also. Business was bad and merchants and 
manufacturers lost money. The government’s expenses 
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were so heavy that the taxes had to be increased by one 
half. This angered the peasants, who were already 
because they had been told that the socialists intended to 
take away their land. If a republican pvemment cost 
more, they preferred monarchy. Thus a large part of the 
French people began to long for the overthrow of the 

The new republican constitution drawn Up by the Assem- 
bly provided for a single legislative body which was to be 
elected for three years by universal manhood suffrage and 
a powerful president also elected by the people, but for a 

term limited to four years. _ _ 

The election of the president was exciting. One of the 
candidates was Louis Napoleon, a nephew of the emperor 
Napoleon. He was sure he would some time rule France as 
the heir of his uncle, and openly claimed the crown. Twice 
he had tried to overthrow Louis Philippe and had failed. 
He had been imprisoned, but had escaped and taken refuge 
in England. Meanwhile the body of Napoleon I had been 
brought back from St. Helena and entombed with great 
honor in Paris. The French people were fast forgetting the 
evils he had brought on France and remembered only the 
good. Louis Napoleon encouraged this change in public 
sentiment by writing a book in which he said that his uncle 
had worked only for the welfare and rights of the people. 
The Revolution of February, 1848, was his opportunity. 
He to Paris at once, proclaiming his love for the 

French people. He was 'elected to the National Assembly 
and became a candidate for the presidency. The other 
two important candidates were not widely favored. Louis 
Napoleon had no enemies, bore an honored name, and 
made liberal promises to all; he received nearly 5,500,000 
of the 7,500,000 votes cast. 

Louis Napoleon worked hard to make himself emperor 
of France. First he tried to convince the French peojile 
that they would not be safe except under his rule. Most 
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of the peasants and the merchants already 
Republic. Their representatives m the nev ^ 

Assembly wanted to set up a king. The repu t icaii e . 1 s 
were arrested (1849). their newspapers were sewed, pjc 
meetings were forbidden, and the nght to vote uas t. 
from about 3,000,000 workingmen. -34. 

The constitution forbade the reelectlon of the prcsnlent. 
however, and the Assembly refused Louis ^apoIcon per- 
mission to remain in office when his four-year term sh.nihl 
end in 1852. He, however, then took full advantage ut his 
power as commander of the army. On the mglit ut 
December 2, 1851, be had the police arrest those wlu_> nugdit 
lead any opposition to his plans, and next innimiif, us 
soldiers dissolved the Assembly. Then he ordircl a now 
assembly to be elected by universal suffiage and piopusoi 
a new constitution, making him president fur ten years 
with almost absolute power.^ Soldiers shot down several 
hundred people on the streets. Martial law wa.s dedared 
in many districts of Prance, and nearly 100.000^ persons 
were arrested.' Then the new constitution was referred to 
the people, 7,500,000 of whom voted 1 es <.ind unh 
640,000 “No.” A year later the senate at his onler mum-d 
him Napoleon III, emperor of the French. Again the peuj de 
voted in favor of this change. The Republic had beesi . .vcr- 
thrown by trickery and-force, but evidently a majority of 
the French people were satisfied. 


THE SECOND NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 

At first Napoleon III governed with almost no check to 
his absolute power. Only one lawmaking bcxly was ! 1 ty 
the people, and this one the government was able to onit r» *!. 
Every newspaper editor had to deposit a large sum of money 
which he lost if he offended the emperor. Few (uiJ die nu-vl - 
ings were allowed. The schools were carefully watched to 
keep anything dangerous to the emperor from being taught. 


In obvious imitation of the first NapolwiTs 
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Napoleon III tried to make all the people prosperous. 
He aided the rapid building of railroads and combined them 
into a small number of companies under government regu- 
lation. Rates were made very low. Steamboat lines were 
started and canals constructed. Many peasants were still 
using medieval methods of farming and, in order to aid 
them in buying machinery and making improvements, 
Napoleon helped to establish banks which loaned money at 
low rates of interest. In 1864 French workingmen were first 
given the legal right to strike and thus force their employers 
to yield to their demands. Hospitals and charities were 
treated liberally by the government. Vast public works, 
such as buildings and street improvements, were undertaken. 
Paris especially was greatly beautified by a network of new 
boulevards and by many new buildings, which made it the 
finest European city of that time.^ A great international 
ex|)osition was held in Paris (1855) and the attention of the 
world was attracted to French prosperity. 

Though Na]>oleon III was no soldier, he tried to make 
the French people think he was. He used to ride about in 
a showy uniform. Some said that he even wore a corset in 
order to look better on parade. His army looked imposing 
and the sokliers were brave, but good officers were very 
scarce. Most of his generals knew as little as he did about 
making war. 

To satisfy his own and the nation's vanity, however, and 
to carry out some of his theories, he engaged in several wars. 
First he joined England in helping Turkey against Russia in 
the Crimean War (1854-1856). Prance gained little from 
this war," but when the diplomats made peace at Paris, 

n!h'j<ii*nta!ly it may be noted that these boulevards cut throiigh and 
o| eitcil lip sect Ions of Paris which fonnerly had been tangled networks of 
numm an<! vnmkml streets where it was easy for laborers to throw up 
liarrkudes and <U*fy even the army. Now, in case of revolt, cannon could 
be posted at the comers and sweep the streets with tire. Napoleon had 
not' how his predecessors, Charles X and Louis Philippe, had 

crO'nowrn 

p. 769. 
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SUGGEvSTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why was Louis Blanc’s scheme ,of national warksliops a 
failure? (2) What conditions and causes secured the electi»)n of 
Louis Napoleon as president of the French Republic in 1.H4K? 
(3) How was he able to make himself emperor? To wliat extent 
were the French people themselves responsible for it? . Give your 
evidence. (4) Make a list of the advantages and disadvantages 
of Napoleon’s government to the people of France. Which tio 
you think most important? Why? (5) Was Napoleon's foreign 
policy up to i860 wise or unwise? Why? 
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Prance seemed to have won back her powerful influence in 
European affairs. The French people were flattered. 
Napoleon’s next adventure was the War of 1859. in which, 
in alliance with Sardinia, his armies defeated the Austrian.s 
and helped unite Italy. 

The establishment of the kingdom of Italy resulted in the 
pope’s losing most of his lands and so cost Napoleon the 
support of the Catholic clergy of France. Latei bluntleis 
gradually undermined the Emperor’s popularity and he w as 
soon forced to give the people a greater share in the govern- 
ment. By 1870 the French parliament had won much 
power, and less than a year later the empire had iallen. 
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How Louis Napoleon became president and emperor. Berry, 
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THE UNIFICATION OP ITALY 

HOW CAVOUR PREPARED FOR ITALIAN UNITY 

After 1848 Sardinia was the only free state in Italy. The 
had refused to take away the constitution at Austrian 
bidding^ and so Italian liberals looked to him as the leader 
of the future United Italy. Victor Emmanuel’s solid hon- 
esty and patriotism were aided by his brilliant chief minister, 
Count Camillo di Cavour, a successful man of business and 
a liberal statesman and diplomat of the very first rank. 
During the critical years from 1850 to 1861, Cavour guided 
the little kingdom most of the time. 

The kingdom of Sardinia was a third-rate power in Europe 
when Cavour took charge of its policies. Most of its people 
were poor and ignorant. The government was deeply in 
del)t and its expenses were greater than its income. Cavour 
began at once to build up the country's resources by spend- 
ing money freely on improvements of every sort. He 
encouraged agriculture, built railroads, encouraged com- 
merce, and tried in every way to make his country up to 
date and prosperous. The army was enlarged and im- 
prcjved and a modem navy begun. Within a few years 
marked improvement was evident. Cavour’s policies were 
tritterly opposed, but he won the necessary votes for them 
ill the Sardinian parliament. 

Cavour believed that only with a strong ally could he 
drive Austria out of Italy, and so he joined France and 
England in the Crimean War.^ The Sardinian soldiers 
fought well Cavour aroused the interest of Napoleon III, 
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won a place for his little country among the great powers, 
and gained powerful friends for United Italy in France 

and England. 

Napoleon III wanted to win glory and land in Italy as 
his great uncle had done. With Italian help his army Ci>uld 
probably defeat ‘Austria. Moreover, he had once belonged 
to an Italian revolutionary society and really wanted to 
help the Italians. These motives led him to meet Cavour 
secretly at a health resort in eastern France (1858!, where 
he promised to help the king of Sardinia if his conn It y vere 
attacked by Austria, If they drove Austria from iiortluTii 
Italy, Napoleon was to receive Savoy and Nice, both oi 
which were on the French side of the Alps. 

Cavour ran great risks. What if Napoleon slitailtl not 
help when Austria attacked? If he did come to help, 
might he not decide to stay in Italy? Might not war 
Cavour wanted “so badly be prevented by the rest of 
Europe? The Austrians could easily have mined his plans 
by refusing to attack, for he dared not start the figlit, mifl 
his country could not afford the cost of a long w^iit ait it 
the troops were ready. 

STEPS IN THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 

With great skill Cavour stung Austria into demanding 
that the king of Sardinia send home his resiTve 
within three days or fight. All Europe blamcxl Austria Lt 
attacking a small state and favored Sardinia. It was a 
masterpiece of diplomacy. The French came to the Itelfj 
of Cavour and the Austrians were defeated in tlic two great 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, Lombardy was laki/ii 
from them and they seemed about to lose Vciictia alsii, 

But Napoleon feared defeat and fall from fxiwer. Per- 
haps he began to see that he was an incompetent leader ami 
had no great general in his service. Prussia wm inassirig 
troops close to his frontier. He felt that control was slifi- 
ping from his hands, for Cavour had arranged for revolts in 
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north-central Italy, and the people were demanding union 
with Sardinia. Napoleon had not wished to unite Italy 
and, if he went on, that might be the result of the war. 
Hence he suddenly made a truce with Austria without 
consulting Cavour (July ii, 1859). It was agreed that 
Lombardy should be given to Sardinia, but that Venetia 
should be retained by Austria. The pope was to be head 
o£ an Italian federation. 

Cavour felt Napoleon’s desertion very keenly. As long 
as Austria held Venetia, he felt that she could dictate to a 
<li\u(led Italy as she had done to a divided Germany.' The 
kingdom of Sardinia would not be strong enough to forbid 
it. But the Franco-xAustrian agreement was not carried 
out. During the war the people of several states of north- 
central Italy had driven out their rulers. Napoleon refused 
to let Sardinia annex them unless he received Savoy and 
Nice, which he had not earned. Cavour was forced to 
yicldj however, and the decision was left to a vote of the 
people in the lands to be annexed. The states of Modena, 
Parma, Tuscany, and the Romagna voted to join Sardinia 
(March, i86o). Savoy and Nice voted to join France. 
The unification of Italy was well started, though Austria 
held Venetia, and the Papal States and Naples were out- 
side the union. 

The Kingdom of Naples was the most poorly governed 
state in Italy. When another revolt broke out there (i860), 
c'avour warned King Francis II of Naples that unless he 
gave his people a constitution and allied himself with 
Sardinia he was likely to lose his crown. Francis refused, 
and so when GaribaldPdecided to go to the help of the rebels 
in Sicily, ('avour did nothing to prevent it. 

Giusi*ppe Garibaldi, the most famous soldier of Italy, 
alone was wortii thousands of men, A pupil of Mazzini, he 

aftt^T the treat v was siKne«l, Cavour is reported to have said 
to the Frenrh " Now we are accomplices.'* Pi(?bahly he meant 

that Kaiitdcon would find it hard to coinpiain if Sardinia annexed still 
more Itiian territory. 
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took part in an unsuccessful revolt in Savoy U 34) - 

condemned to death. After a lucky escape, he spent man> 
years in South American wars. In 184S he took a lead ^ 
U in the wars against Austria. Alter defeat by over- 



THE MEETING OF GARIBALDI AND VICTOR EMMANI’EL NL 
From the painting by C. Ademollo 

whelmitig ntunbers, h6 was htinted from one shelter to 
another. At last he escaped to America. For a time ho 
lived near New York City, but later returned to Italy where 
he settled down on a little farm. In the war of 1859 he 
gained added fame in fighting Austria. 

The report that he would lead an expedition to Sicily 
drew over a thousand volunteers. The conciuest of Sicily 
by Garibaldi and his thousand “Red Shirts secnieil 
impossible. King Francis had 24.000 troops in Sicily and 
100,000 more on the mainland, but their hearts were not in 
the fight. In three months Garibaldi was <lictator of Sicily, 
Then he crossed to the mainland and within three weeks 
he won most of the Kingdom of Naples. 


iThey were so called because of th^ir picturesque costume* 
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Garibaldi now wished to push on, take Rome itself, and 
unite all Italy. But Napoleon had a French garrison in 
Rome to protect the pope. Cavour feared Garibaldi would 
ruin everything by attacking the French and so force 



(rfWSEPPE GARIBALDI 


Napoleon to join Austria in an attack on the new Italy. 
Garibaldi might even refuse to join the kingdom of Sardinia. 
Hence Cavour decided that Victor Emmanuel must take 
control of the South. To do this he had to invade the 
Papal States. The pope could depend only upon an army 
of foreig!! volunteers, since very few of the pope’s subjects 
were willing to fight for him. The Sardinian troops defeated 
tlie pope’s army, took all his lands except Rome and a strip 
along the Mediterranean, and then crossed into Naples. 

Kfeanwliile the Sardinian parliament decided (October r i) 
to annex the central and southern i^rovinces of the Italian 
peninsula, if their people voted to join United Italy. Great 
majorities in Sicily, Naples, and the Papal States (except 
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Rome) voted Yes.” Garibaldi yielded to the people’s will 
and handed over his conquests to \^ictor Emiiiantiel. 
Princely rewards were offered him, but he went back to his 
farm with only a little money and some seed beans. 

Cavour’s work was nearly done. In less than two }'ears 
the little kingdom of Sardinia with 5,000,000 people had 
become the kingdom of Italy with a population of 22,000,000. 
Overwork killed Cavour before he had finished the tiiiiun, 
but his name will never be forgotten by patrh^tic Italians.^ 
Third step The province of Venetia was given to Italy for Italian 
help to Prussia in her victorious war witli Austria 
Fourth Rome remained outside Italy. Cavi>ur fell that it must 

step capital of the new Italy as it had been of the 

empire of the Romans. He hoped that the pope would 
give up his right to rule there if his iiaiepeiiikaice wvvv. 
guaranteed. But the pope ccmld not forgive those who 
had already taken a large part of lits stale. During the 
Franco-German War (1870) the Italians ttnik R4mie In* 
force.^ Its people voted for annexation to Italy and it 
became the capital. 

Fifth The last step in unifying Italy was taken in 1015 wlien 

Italy entered the World War to win the lands along Hit* 
Alpine frontier and at the north end tif the Adriatic Sea» 
peopled largely by Italians but hehl until ipiH by Aiistriii, 
SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Was Victor EmmanuePs refusal to take away llie cf insti- 
tution in 1849 worth what it cost? Why? fj'l Waji 
policy in the Crimean War wise or iinwia*? Why? I Wiial 
risks did Cavour run in planning war against Austria in alliasire 
with France? Why? (4) What realms let! N*i|jok?m Ilf tri Irlfj 
Cavour? (5) Why did Garibakli*s »ii agaiwii Sinly 

(6) Why did Cavour decide to invade the Papal SlrUr.4 in 

(7) Why did the Italians want Rome as the cupilul id Ihsitrd Italy? 

Ut is important to note that he never U* 

become dictator. Ail his work was 4h»n« thnmjili thr 'thui 

Italy was founded on traditions of i*cji|mlar . 

*See p. 677. • pp, 
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BISMARCK AND THE UNIFICATION 
OF GERMANY 

CONDITIONS IN GERMANY AFTER THE FAILURE OF 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 

fii Gi-nnany as well as in Italy the failure of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 put the kings of the separate states back in 
ctmtrcild Austrian influence was almost supreme. Prussia 


»S|» s»p, 6ss 6$6, 
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had a constitution and a parliament, but it could do little 
to check the power of the king. The police persecuted 
all who favored democracy. Liberal doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers found it very difficult to make a Ih'ing because no 
one dared to employ them. Letters were commonly opened 
and spied on in the post office. Arrest and imprisonnumt 
without cause were common, and the people were geiunady 
terrorized. Newspapers printed only what the authorilies 
permitted.^ 

The “Junkers” or landed nobles were the leading enemies 
of democracy. The peasants on their vast estates were 
hardly more than serfs. 

higher offices in the army, controlled the upper Housi' of 
the parliament, and they reigned almost supreme. 

In the meantime new liberal forces were gn iwing. Bef' ire 
1850 most Germans were fanners and there was little 
manufacturing. Consequently there wc*rc few large citie.s,* 
After 1850 German industries began to increase vein- rapidly. 
Hundreds of new mines and factories were started, and 
people flocked to the towns. Their leaders, the manu- 
facturers and merchants, wantccl a more lihetal g'ueni- 
ment not under Junker control, and a nali.nial nnir.ii of all 
the German states which would hel]> tlieir iratie. 1'he 
writings of learned men, especially the historians,^ helfted 
to stir up the people’s enthusiasm for Gentian unity. 

The example of Italian success tdso prep.ared the way for 
German unity. Many people believed Pras.sia ontld do 
for Germany what Sardinia had done for Italy. But the 
wisest leaders saw that Austria would ii»tt give up her 
control of Germany unless defeated in war. Therefore t!ie 
Prussian army must be strengthened and the foreign 

at was during these years that a liirgc niinil»*r fil nmum 
came to the United States. Cierman emlgfatirw to the tiiilai Stmm h.a 
begun as early as 1830* but now the Cremiaai came' iii ra|#itlly 
numbers. 

aThe Zollverein or Customs Union fsre p. 6^0). himevm. hml llit* 

growth of trade. Also the iH^opk of (lermaiiy werr liefirr 
those of Prance or Englaml. 
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relations of the country?' put in charge of a master diplomat 
equal to Cavour. 

PRUSSIAN MILITARY PREPARATIONS 

In January, 1861, King William I came to the throne. 
He was steady and persistent and had good common 
sense. Llost of his sixty years he had spent as an army 
officer. He was sure that the army was too weak. During 
the past forty years the population of Prussia had grown 
50 per cent, but the army had not been increased^ 

Early in i860 in was proposed to take in 63,000 recruits 
each year, instead of 40,000, and keep them three years in 
tlie active arniy- and four years in the reserve. This would 
doiible the war strength of the Prussian army. 

The constitution required the money for these changes 
tf> be voted by the Prussian parliament. The lower house, 
the Chamber of Deputies, %vas strong in opposition, but it 
voted the needed money for about one year. The king 
fomied the forty-nine new regiments as if the plan had been 
fully ad(>])ted, but when the next election gave the liberal 
opposition a large majority of votes, they refused to grant 
the money again, and a bitter dispute followed. The king 
would not give u]> his plans for the anny. He decided 
railier to give up the throne to his son, but was induced to 
wait and let a new chief minister, Otto von Bismarck, carry 
on the government. Bismarck was appointed only because 
no one else would serve, and his task was hard, 

mfihtlizaiion (*i the PruxKian anny in 1850 ha<l helped induce 
Kiipnk‘t.in 10 make peace with Au.^tria pjr fear of Prussian attack. The 
Atislrhin ej«ra»rrjr had also !)een ied to realize the importance of Prussia. 
Bui the niohiliwitiou had shown Hoveral defects in the PruH.sian army. In 
fill* war» against Napoleon I, Prussia had a<topted the rule that all young 
umn itiiisl setrve three years in the at.dive army, then two years in the 
fc»*rvc, after that about' thirteen years in the Landwehr, or second reserve, 
and finally in the Lamltturtn, or third reserve, until the age of fifty* The 
dtanre of atfltml service grew less as the citizen grew older* This plan 
! 1 ] annv if alt men were called out, but the men from twenty- 
'.'-'.‘igsi! ’'ears old groui>ed in the same regiments did not make 
mitUm for active service* 

sS 6 o it had faecrme emtomury to release many recruits after 

only two years of active service. 
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A Struggle like that between Charles I and the English 

.. ^u^ry,-,r, RkmaTclc might Well wondcr whethcT 

parliament had begun. BisinarcK mi»,m- h- mi.h’t 

the king would stand firni and, if he did, uhal cr _ ^ 

Tint re=;ult in the fate of Strafford for himself. Li erj 3 1 ai 
from 1862 to 1866 the Chamber of Deputies refused to vote 
the money to pay for the additions to the anny, but the 
Upper House voted everything. Bismarck paid out the 
money for the increased army, although tlic constitution 
forbade it unless voted by both houses of the P™s.s,an 
parliament. The newspapers were muzz ed, tlic police 
allowed no one to express discontent, and the opposition of 
the Deputies and the voters counted for nothing, hh'an- 
while Bismarck and his friends governed the countn- a!>ly 
and prepared the army for the war with Auslna. 

Bisniarck expected to drive Axistria out of the (n*niian 
federation and give Prussia control of a new «nion,'- 
had no sympathy with the parliamentary methods that 7 md 
failed to unite Germany in 1848. In a famous speech he 
said *‘Not by speechesTand- majority'’ Vfites aie the 
questions of tlTe'ky decided— that was the great bhimler 
of 1848 and 1849— but by blood and iron._" Tins blood- 
and-iron policy was applied in three wars: with Di^nmark ni 
1864, with Austria in 1866, and with France in 1870. 

For the war with Denmark, Bismarck got Austria to 
become his ally in seizing the duchies of_ Schleswig and 
Holstein (1864). The two groat powers ca-sily w(»n the war, 
but they soon quarreled over the spoils. Austria wi.'ibed 
the duchies to enter the German Federation as a separate 
state, but Bismarck was determined to annex thmn to 
Prussia and to bring about war with Austria. 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR AND itS RJ2St'LT.*< 

To win this war Bismarck needed to keep Austria fnnn 
having any allies. He secured the neutrality of France and 

^See p. 488. 

^Bismarck was too strong a Prussian to bo wilHng to Fns^'''44 

in the new* Germany as Sardinia had been in tilt 
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Russia and promised Italy the province of Venetia in return 
for Italy's active support.^ 

Bismarck's object was not merely to annex both Schleswig 
and Holstein,- but to unite Germany un der ^ jussian lead- 
ership. Hence he proposed (April 9, 1866) to reform the 
Federation by setting up a national German parliament to 
be elected by direct universal suffrage. The surprised 
liberals thought it a trick. 

For over two months the question of war or peace still 
hung in the balance. Bismarck's plan was to make the 
worl<l believe that Austria was responsible for the war. 
Even after Austria made open preparations for it, Prussia 
ditl not seem to be preparing. Then Bismarck could point 
to the Austrian preparations for attack and say that Prussia 
had to arm in self-defense.® 

The Seven Weeks' War began June 16, and the fighting 
was nearly over on July 3. The treaty of peace was signed 
July 26. In the wur, Prussia had to deal with three sets 
of enemies: (i) several large states of northern Germany 
led by Hanover, (2) the south German states led by Bavaria, 
and (3) Austria. 

Within two weeks from the day the war began, all north- 
ern Germany was in the hands of Prussia, and the great 
attack on Austria could be made. Austria could not depend 
on the discontented Ivlagyars and had to divide her forces 
to meet the attack of Italy. Three Prussian armies then 
invaded Bohemia by different routes. On Ju ly 3, 1866, the 
decisive battle was fought near Koniggritz (or Sadowa), 
The (Opposing forces were about equal in numbers. The 

6 4, have avoided war. To satisfy Italy she had only 
tti *,:{» \\ Then Prussia would i>rohably not have dared to fight 

mhtm*. On the oltwr hand, yidding to Prussia the control of Germany 
falght have cnialded Austria to hold Venetia against Italy. Concession 
to tKitli Pni»Ma and Italy would surely have prevented the war. 

tlie Tfcatv of Gastetn (August 14, 1S65), Schleswig was given to 
Pni«tm to Austria. This nad postponed the war between 

Attstrla twill Pniwia. 

sg; h -"dd safely allow Austria to call out her reserve soldiers nearly 
tlin ' V.,- * . A:k\u\ of Prussia. Even then Prussia would be ready first. 
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Austrians had more cannon, but the Prussiaip hml the 
needle gun. With this they could fire lour ur five shots a 
minute. The Austrians still carried muz?:l_e-loaiU'rs rvlnch 
could not be fired faster than one shot a minute anti cuiiltl 
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THE NEEDLE GUN AND ITS BREECH MBCUASl^M 
The various parts are shown singly and in combination. 

striker and needle point, and (£) (d) the combmatmn of vvilfs thr ki^ A |ur»j. 

covered cartridge was used* When thesoldier puihd the lrig^*T, Jir rt.r.ko! if.ie 

Sfinto the cart^^ and so W the gun Then he had <.r.lF l- ptid .. the 
knob, thus opening the breech, and insert another cartndgt*. 


not well be loaded when the soldier was lying down. The 
Prussians, too, were far better led, for their conimandiT. 
von Moltke, was the first leader fully to use tlie new rail- 
roads in war. result was the utter cletcut the 

Austrians. Vienna was open to Pmssian attack. 

The king and the generals wanted to ocatpy Vienna and 
force Austria to accept severe terms of peace. But Bisinartk 
insisted on a very early peace on easy tcnits. Italy had 
already been defeated by Austria, and France might enter 
the war. Napoleon III had expected a long Klmggk* in 
which he would later join the side that olTercd him the 
largest reward. The union of GcTmany under one .•itrong 
government would lessen the influence of France, which had 
increased in the past because Germany %vas divided.* 
Bismarck felt that France would probably fight to prcvait 
thi.q union, and so wished to treat Austrui so favorably that 
she would not later join Prance. Bismarck hat! his wvty. 


)See pp. 466-467, 472-473- S09-S12. and 601. 
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Austria gave up Venetia to Italy, ^ but lost no other land 
and paid almost no war indemnity. She consented to the 
break-up of the existing German Federation, withdrew from 
German affairs, and allowed Prussia to form a North 
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German Confederation including all Germany north of the 
river Main. The south German states were to be left free 
to ally themselves with whomsoever they pleased. 

In the meantime Prussia had annexed important lands in 
northern Gennany. Austria had been favored in the peace 
tvnns, Imt not the lesser allies of Austria. Not onM 
Schleswig and Holstein, but the kingdom of Hanover^^^l 
a!! the north Gemian states, except Saxony, that had 
sidiMl with Austria in the war, lost their independence and 
bi-<nme ])art of Prussia. The wishes of the people were not 
ctinsiflcreci. Might seemed to make right. Prussia's area 
iricreasai almost one-fourth and her population grew from 
X 0,500,000 to about 24,000,000. Most important of all, 
lier eastern and %vestem provin<^ ware now connected,^ 

^Tlw* Attstro-ltaliaii frontier was drawn to tLe advantage of Austria. 
wim left In control of nearly all the strongest positions in the Alpine 
In Italy ever went to war with Austria, the Austrians would 
fififl ii to prevent the Italians from crossing the mountain barriers. 

^S«e 63d «d maps between pp, d50HS$i and lacing p* 6S9. » 
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She controlled almost all the coast line_ of Germany, and 
her strength was so great that no combination of Gennan 
states, without Austria, could riyal her. 

While all Prussia rang with applause, Bismarck asked and 
obtained from the parliament a pardon for having xiulatcd 
the constitution. He believed that the govcrimicnt cotd.l 
be well managed only by a minister responsilNe, not to 
parliament, but to the king. The Chamber of Deputie.s Imd 
bitterly opposed all his plans and had done its best t<i got 
rid of him, but in spite of this he had won the most start- 
ling success. From that time the Gennan people lost much 
of their trust in parliamentary government. 

The constitution of the new North German Confedera- 
tion was the work of Bismarck. With a few changes it 
became that of the German Empire, tS/i-ipiS. Its must 
important features were the following: (i) It seemed to give 
power to the common people, but it did not actually give 
•them control. (2) The king of Prussia really contmllei! the 
Confederation. (3) All the states adopted the Prussian amiy 
system, and all the forces were put under the orders of the 
king of Prussia, who thus commanded an army of 800,000 
men. With the addition of the south German forces, which 
were promised in case of war, the king would luiw; over 
1,000,000 soldiers. Prussia had grown up because she was 
a military state, and now all Germany was to fa; nutdi-Icil 
on Prussian lines. The army was likely to control t!ic civil 
government. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR WITH FKANCH 

Bismarck could' have forced the south German statc.s ?<> 
join the union at the close of the war in iH6d, Init ftt; llmnyhl 
it un'wise until national patriotism grew stronger. Bismarck 
planned to arouse this patriotism by a great national war. 
He felt sure that France would consent to the iinittn only 
if given more land or after defeat in war, anti he hojHt! to 
bring about a war for a 'cause that would put France in 
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the wrong before the world and unite all Germany in 
a flame of national patriotism. Eagerly he awaited the 
opportunity. 

Ever since i860 the influence of Napoleon III had been 
weakening. He had been used by Cavour as a tool to help 
unite Italy, and then to please the Catholic party in France 
he had sent a French garrison to hold Rome for the pope. 
This angered the Italians without winning back the French 
Catholic party. England was offended by his annexation of 
Savoy and Nice. Napoleon now tried to win the French 



QramHtorlE Bros., lao.. Malden, Maas. 

TUB ENTRY OF THE FRENCH ARMY INTO THE MEXICAN CAPITAI- 
From the painting by A. Buaug^, Versailles Museum 


lilxTals by giving the National Assembly more power, but 
this only made tlie republicans work harder to drive him 
out. Nevertheless, had he kept out of reckless foreign 
adventures, the Napoleonic Empire might well have outlived 
him. In 1S61 he tried to found a great French empire in 
!vIexico. Frenchmen had been injured in the civil war:thefe, 
and he used tliis as an excuse to send an army to conquer 
the country. The French soldiers fought their way to the 
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Mexican capital and set up Maximilian, an Austrian jinnce, 
as emperor. The ill-fated prince came to Mexico (1864) but 

could not win the people. , 

Of course Napoleon’s Mexican empire was a M.datioti of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and when the American Cn'il M ar 
was over, the United States demanded that the hrench 
leave at once. As the demand was backed b}' a preat 
veteran army and a great navy, Napoleon ober-ed. ^ nly 
a few months after the last French soldiers left fihnih 
Maximilian was seized and shot by his Mexican enemies, 
and his empire fell to pieces. Napoleon had wasted vast 
sums of money, weakened his army to no purpose, and made 
himself a laughing stock. In 1866, when he .should have 
fought on the Austrian side, his best soldiers were in Mexico 
and he did nothing but talk. His demands it>r territory 
from Prussia in return for his neutrality were just strong 
enough to irritate the Germans without gaining an\ thing. 

The French felt that the Prussian r-ictor}- <n-i‘r Austria and 
the union of the German states upset the balance < .f 1 >< .wer in 
Europe and entitled France to more territory to keei> tJu' 
balance even. Bismarck led Napoleon to think he could 
unite Luxembourg with France (1867) and then stopped him 
by direct threat of war.^ The newspapers of both l-'rance and 
Germany demanded war, but the dispute was jiatclu'd up.' 

Napoleon now started to refonn the French army on the 
Prussian model, but did not complete the work. A new 
breech-loading rifle was adopted, but the !a<>k of large 
reserves of trained soldiem made the French army lio{»eU‘ss!y 
Waller than that of northern Germany. Napoleon hifn.sdf 


'Before this, Napoleon’s envoy had sugKOstud to Bismarek lh.tt Franco 
be given land along the west bank of the Rhine, only to fiieei Willi tfnii&ai 
Then he proposed that Prance occupy Belgium. Thw twin? fli^4«iirrk 
obtained from the French ambassador a written draft the 
treaty. This he later used to convince Europe of Napolean's kad^gribliirig 
plans and to deprive him of sympathy. 

^Luxembourg was then made a neutral state by Intemarionul ^ 

Its fortresses were destroyed and ft kept up no amiy. fn 
this agreement was broken by Germany. Luxembourg: wm mmphit 
the German armies from then until the German defeat i'n 
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was seriously ill and often in violent pain. He did not 
want war, but he dared not be called a coward. The 
French people as a whole did not want %var, and did not 
seem to believe that there was danger of it. 

The war grew out of a proposal that a German prince be The 
made king of Spain, where a revolution had taken place 
(1868) and a new king was wanted. Bismarck wished to candidacy 
have Spain friendly to Prussia when war came and hoped for the 
somehow to make France start the war. Leopold, prince of 
Hohenzollern and a relative of the king of Prussia, had 
already been offered the crown several times, but had refused 
it, Bismarck secretly obtained another offer from Spain 
and induced the prince to accept. The French learned what 
had been <lonc, and Napoleon demanded that the king of 
Ihmssia cause Prince Leopold to withdraw. The king would 
not do tliis, but Prince Leopold himself refused the offer 
(July 12, 1870). The French apparently had won a victory 
over Bismarck and the danger of war seemed to be over. 

Bismarck had probably expected France to fight. Instead 
tlie Ilohenzollcriis had yielded. 

But the Frendi pushed their advantage too far by 
demanding further that the king of Prussia promise never 
i«> allow the Hohenzollern candidacy to be renewed. This 
was “rubbing it in/' and the king courteously but firmly 
told the French ambassador that he could not promise to 
ilo this. Bismarck tlien took the telegraphic report of the 
interview and cut from it enough to make it appear that the 
interview !iad i>een abmptly ended with a snub to thCv' 

French ambassador. Tliis shortened report was published 
aiicl romtid anger in both countries. Paris was carried away 
by excitement atKi the gnvernmt‘nt declared war (July 19, 

1870). Thus Bismarck, with the help of tin? hot-headal 
French foreign minister, had drawn France into an attack 
on Gennaiiy. The people of neither country as a whole 
%vantol the war-^it was made by the gf)vernnumts, though 
the people responded by outbunste of patriotism. 
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Napoleon had hoped for the help of the south Gennan 
states, but they joined Prussia, and all Geniiany was uiiitei! 
in the war. He expected help from Austria and Italy, but 
none came. To keep England quiet, Bismarck published 
the French proposal of 1866 for the annexation of Belgium, 
This put France decidedly in the wrong. Englaiitl thiii 
demanded and received the agreement of both Paissia and 
France not to invade Belgium. 

The French plan was to invade southern Gennaii}’, But 
the reserve soldiers could not get their tmiiorms ancl uin*s 
and reach their places promptly enough- Supplies did nut 
arrive where they were needed and generals could nut find 
their armies. The railroads were not equal to thtar tasks. 
Most government officers whose duty it was to iirepare fur 
war were weak, if not worse, and nothing was ready. 

In marked contrast was the readiness c>f the CrtumKin 
armies. Everything had been prepared in advance. Tlii* 
needed orders had only to be dated and issued. Me^biliza- 
tion was ordered July 16, and in eighteen <lays about 500*003 
soldiers were at their posts near the frontier, witli all their 
equipment and supplies, ready to invade Fraiici% wldlt* 
there remained in reserve over 500,000 trained mem Tu 
meet them the French had only about 330,000 dlVctiw* 
troops, and these not ready. To make matters worse, tlir 
French had almost no trained reserves. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN W^AR (l87(3-IK7il 

The German plan was to deliver a series of cnisliiiig lihiws 
at once, to separate and surround the French aniiitts, anil to 
march against Paris. Within a week after the figliliiig 
started (August 2), the French arniies intended fc*r t!ie 
invasion of Germany were defeated and driven back iii full 
retreat. The French fought bravely and the (Ivrmmi 
victories were won at heavy cost, but the Geraians piifilivci 
on and , after bloody battles, surrounded the largest Frvtieii 

iSee p. 680, note i. 
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army in Metz. Napoleon III then tried to relieve Metz, 
but was defeated at Sedan, and next day surrendered his 
anny to the Germans (September 2, 1870). The French 
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Frown thd pamtiug by A, W-emer 

had lost nearly 120,000 men in two days. In just one 
month Napoleon’s armies were practically wiped out. 

The news of Sedan caused the overthrow of Napoleon’s CoUapae 
UO^femment at Paris. The republicans at once formed 
a provisional government. They were willing to make oovem- 
peace, but would not give up any land. The Germans had m«nt 



M CPAEC* F#VSSI4W CAVJtLfe’f lU TitE Ftt.4Krci-|»Ri'SSlAH WAE 
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determined to annex Alsace and so pushed on to besiege 
Paris. The new French government, led by Gambetta, 
determined to hold Paris as long as possible, prepare new 
aiinies in the south to break the siege, and then drive the 
Gennans from France. Gambetta escaped from Paris in 
a balloon and raised new armies of volunteers. In spite 
of little training and the lack of arms and supplies, they 
gave the Gennans much trouble, and, had the French regular 
anny broken out of Metz and united with the new armies, 
they might have succeeded. But the general in command 
of Metz waited until there was no chance of escape and then, 
far sooner than necessary, surrendered to the Germans his 
170,000 men with vast quantities of arms and war material 
(October 27, 1S70). It was not only a tremendous loss to 
France, but the large armies besieging Metz were set free 
to crush Gambctta's new armies before they were ready to 
figlit. In spite of heroic efforts, the French were defeated. 

Meanwhile Paris held out bravely under terrible suffering. Siege of 
Food became scarce; ‘‘the people ate an3rthing they could 
get, dogs, cats, or rats. The market price for rats was two 
francs (S . 40) apiece. ’ ’ Fuel gave out , too, and there was cruel 
suffering from winter cold. At last Paris was forced by 
bombardment and famine to surrender (January 28, 1871). 

A trace was granted to give an opportunity for elections Terms 
in Prance, A National Assembly was elected and met at 
Bordeaux (February 12, 1871). It chose Thiers “chief of / 
t cxv cutivi.: power*' and authorized him to make peace. By / 
the Tr^ty of Frankfurt (May 10, 1871), France was obliged/ 
to gii^eup all Alsace (except Belfort), and part of Lorrain^ 
including the fortress of Metz, and to pay an indemnity of 
five billion francs ($ i ,000,000,000) . A Geman army of occu- 
pation was to remain in Prance until the money was paid, 

HESt!LTS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAH WAR 

This quick and crushing defeat and the loss of Alsace- 
I^iraine made the people of France very bitter. Almost 
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at once they began working hard to restore the countrv^ s 
rLLces and to bnild up now fortresses and a new army. 
The desire to take revenge and to win back the lost pro\ races 



BISMARCK PRESENTS TERMS OF PEACE TO THIERS ANH t^AMlIMTlTA 

From the painting by Carl Wagner 

never fully died away. The hatred left by the %var of 
1870-1871 helped to bring about the World War in 1014 
Completion Though Italy did not take part in the war, she gained I •>’ 
of Italian "When the French garrison was withdrawn from Ronsc 

after Sedan, the army of Victor Emmanuel clefeatisl the pajml 
troops and took the cityd This united Italy and to« »k from 

the pope his last remaining temporal power. IK* j»mU‘sU*d, 

but found no ally. The Italian government offeretJ to l^ve 
him full independence and his own separate goveniimrat 
in the Vatican palace and gardens, St. Peter's Cathcdml, 
and certain other plac® in Rome, and to give hint a large 


iSee p, 670. 
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sitm of money each year. The pope refused these terms, 
and his successors have not officially recognized the new 
kingdom of Italy and have generally refused to leave the 
Vatican and adjoining buildings to set foot on Italian soil. 
The south Gemian armies had joined the Prussians at 
the opening of the war. After the first victories Bismarck 
arranged for these states to enter the Federation. The two 
largest, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, were given more inde- 
pendence than the other states. In behalf of the German 
princes, the king of Bavaria then urged King William of 
Prussia to take the title of emperor. In the great Hall of 
Mirrors of the Palace of Versailles, King William was pro- 
claimed German Emperor (January 18, 1871). 

The Gemian states at last were united. But the methods 
by which this union had been brought about were not all 
good. Some of them sowed the seeds of future trouble. 
It was said throughout Western Europe that it was the 
Pnissian schoolmasters who had won the victories of 1866. 
But tlie victories of 1866 and 1870 were due also to the 
I’nissiaii system of universal military service and to the skill 
with which Bismarck used deceit in his country’s interest. 
His aims were high and he was not the originator of 
**cnKikecr’ diplomacy, but his success helped to lower the 
tone of international morality. 

It is hard for many people today not to admire the 
remarkable combination of force and fraud by which the 
work of uniting was done. It is little wonder that many 
Germans came to believe that the ordinary rules of private 
morality and justice do not apply to nations and govern- 
ments, and that a strong state is quite justified in taking 
wdiat it needs from a weak state by force or fraud. 

The victory of the Prussian universal-service army en- 
listed for short tenns over the French professional army 
eiilisled for Icjiig terms, was so decisive that all the great 
States except England adopted the Prussian 
system. At heavy cost France rebuilt her military power 
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in the hope of retaking Alsace and Lorraine. Germany in 
her turn gradually increased her army. Other powers 
followed their example until the vast armies of 1914-1918 
resulted. To prevent a war of revenge by France, Bismarck 
made an alliance with Austria-Hungary which Italy also 
joined. This Triple Alliance was met by a later alliance 
between France and Russia. It was owing to these and 
other international alliances that most of the great powers 
of Europe were drawn into the World War in 1914. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

i I ) Why did so many Germans leave home and settle in the 
Uniletl States soon after 1848? (2) Were the liberals right or 

wrong in opposing the plans for strengthening the Prussian army? 
Why? (3) Compare the Prussian constitutional struggle, 1862- 
1866, with the straggle between Charles I and the English Parlia- 
niinit. Why did the Prussian struggle have a different outcome? 
(4) How did Bismarck win the friendship or neutrality of each 
great power so as to leave Austria alone in 1S66? (5) How did 
Bisniari‘k make Austria seem the aggressor in 1866? Compare 
with the events at the beginning of the World War in 1914. 

Why was Prussia able to win the war of 1866? (7) Why did 
Bismarck treat Austria so leniently after the decided Prussian 
victtiry? Was it wise? Why? (8) Contrast Prussian treatment 
cif Hanover with Sardinian treatment of Naples and Tuscany 
when annexe! 1 . Why such differences? (9) When Bismarck 
received an *kict of indemnity or pardon for his unconstitutional 
aids, <Ikl that right the wrong he had committed? Why? How 
was Ills harmful to the cause of democracy in (jcrmany? 

I to 5 In what nfS|>ecis do you think the influence of Pmssia on 
thr:ricny good? In what respects bad? Why? (ii) In what 
m'ays e-oiild Franc^e have avoided war with Prussia in 1870? Why 
were none of those ways adopted? (12) Make a list of the reasons 
for the utter defeat of Prance in the War of 1870* (13) Why was 
Pniace in 1871 treated so much more severely than Austria had 
in iHd#? Do you think the terms unduly severe? Why? 
(14! How elk! Italy gain by the War of 1:870? (15) What good 
iiifliteiires did the unification of Germany have on Europe? Why? 
Wliat bad iniuences did it have? Why? 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1871-1914 

GERMANY UNDER BISMARCK 

The constitution of the new German Empire was like 
that of the North German Confederation and it was largely 
the work of Bismarck. It was changed but little until the 
close of the World War. The empire included twenty-five 
states an<l the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
central gcA’crnmeni had three parts: (i) the emperor, or 
president; (2) the Bundesrat, or Federal Council; and (3) 
the Reichstag, or Parliament. 

Tlic king of Prussia was always to be emperor. He com- 
maticled the army and navy and appointed and dismissed 
i!ie chancellor, who controlled all the higher officers of gov- 
crriinciit in both Prussia and the empire. 

The Bundesrat was composed of delegates from the 
sqmmte state governments, acting under orders from them, 
but there were so many small states wholly surrounded and 
ififliienced by Prussia that their votes added to her seven- 
teen gave Prussia control 

The Reichstag had 397 members, elected by the people. 
It had much less power than the Bundesrat; for almost all 
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new laws were first proposed in the Bundesrat. 1 he 
consent of the Reichstag was needed for new taxes, but not 
for old ones. The representatives of the German people 
could debate in the Reichstag but had little power to act. 
The emperor and his ministers usually had their own way. 
The imperial government looked democratic but rcalU 
was almost despotic. 

In the government of the kingdom of Prussia, also, the 
common people had very little power. Its constitution 
(1850)1 provided for a Parliament, but the nobles controlled 
the Upper House and voting for the Lower House was so 
arranged that the rich had control. 

For nineteen years after the empire was formed, Bismarck 
really governed it. Perhaps his hardest problem wa.s the 
rise of socialism. The views of the German socialist, Iv«irl 
Marx, were being very widely adopted by German laborers. 
Marx urged the laborers to unite, put the peojile in Ldl 
control of the government, and then overturn the exist in;' 
economic system. He would do away with all prix'atc 
employers and have the state carry on all industries for the 
benefit of the common people. This was somewhat lilcc 
the plan of Louis Blanc.^ 

Ferdinand Lassalle founded a political party to spread 
his ideas, which were much like those of Marx ( 1865 ). I hi.s 
party was combined (1875) with another begum by Manx's 
followers. At every Reichstag election the socialists won 
more votes, their total increasing from about 125.00° 
1871 to nearly 500,000 in 1877. > 

The rapid growth of this Social Democratic party wi 
alarmed the ruling classes that Bismarck determinai to 
crush it by persecution, and by improving the coJwBtioiis of 
the laboring classes. In 1878 a law was made forbidding 
socialist books, papers, pamphlets, and meetings of any 
kind. The police were given unusual powers to arTt-nst 
persons suspected of breaking this law. They could even 

2 See pp. 64 S» <558-659. 


iSee p. 656. 
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hurry a socialist away to prison or exile without giving him 
a fair trial. This kw was in force until 1890, but did not 
accnniplish what was expected. The socialist vote was cut 
tluvii at first, but soon it began to increase faster than ever, 
thtiiigh many socialists were arrested, fned, and imprisoned. 
r>c rseciition could not destroy the movement. 

But persecution was not Bismarck^s only weapon. He 
I Uiiined to make the working people so prosperous and happy 
that the socialists ccaild not win them — to kill socialism by 
kindness, though not kindness to the socialists themselves. 
This wouhl also lead the people to look to the government 
for future bt‘neflts and make them more obedient. He 
proposed and put into efTect (1883-1889) a system of com-* 
piilsory insurance against sickness, accident, and inability to 
Wiirk Ijecause of old age. 

K 111 after Gennaiiy was united Bismarck began to change 
his views on colonial expansion. At first he cared little for 
foreign colonies. Had he wished, he could have forced 
I'raiict; to gi\'e up several of hers instead of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He lidiewnl, also, in free trade rather than in a protective 
tariff. Immediately after 1871, money in Germany seemed 
lileiiiiful, wages rose rapidly, and many new factories were 
liiiili. Thci) “hard times” came. The newly made goods 
could not al! !>e sold at a profit, and many factories were 
to sltut <lown. Laliorers were thrown out of work 
or Imcl their wages lowered and -the socialists won many 
coiivcTts, The German farmers asked that the government 
lax the ciieap American and Russian grain coming into 
Geniiafiy. The manufacturers demanded like protection 
fran cheap foreign goods. 

Iliiinarck deckled to set up a protective tariff that would 
eimtile the Gcmmn farmers and manufacturers to find a 
ready market for their products at home (1879). This 
tariff on foreign prmlucts brought large sums into the 
inipirial fnauuy and so strengthened German agriculture 
that it was better able to feed the German people during 
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the blockade of the World War. But it also enabled the 
landowners to charge far higher prices for their giain and 
meat, and so make enormous profits at the cost of the poor 
people of the towns, who had to pay or starve. 

While asking for a protective tariff, German merchants 
also demanded government support in finding new foreign 
markets for their goods. The other great nations of Europe 
had colonies in uncivilized lands with which they could 
carry on profitable trade and where their citizens could go to 
live. Great Britain had the best colonies and France came 
second. German traders had already begun to found trad- 
ing posts in Africa and the Pacific islands. At last (1884) 
Bismarck brought several districts on the west coast of 
Africa under German control. A few years later a strong 
foothold was obtained on the east coast, and several islands 
in the Pacific Ocean were acquired. In these lan<ls, espe- 
cially the German part of New Guinea, plantations were 
laid out and tropical products grown. German exports 
increased, but it is now doubtful whether these colcniies 
were worth their cost. None of them was in a tcrn|)erate 
climate, and so few German citizens cared to go there to H\'e. 

Germany under wulliam ii 

Early in 1888 the aged Emperor William I died and was 
succeeded by his son Frederick III, who lived only a little 
over three months longer. Then Frederick’s sotn William 1 1 , 
came to the throne. ''The new ruler was twenty-tune years 
of age, a young man of very active mind, of fertile imagi- 
nation, versatile, ambitious, self-confident, a man of unusual 
promise.” He believed firmly that his power was given 
him by God, to whom alone he was responsible.^ He wciiikl 
not be ruled by the great minister who had made liis grand- 
father emperor, and Bismarck would not take orders from 
the new emperor. Hence Bismarck was ordered ta resign 
office and William II took full control 

iSee p. 504. 
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The emperor was determined to control the German 
,i!:overnment and to let the people have no share in it. But, 
like his ancestors, the Great Elector and Frederick the 
Grcat,^ he insisted that the government take the best of 
care of the people. They were to be treated just as good 
German parents treated their children. They were taught 
to obey, were sent to school, were trained to avoid dangers, 
and were punished severely when they broke any of the 
many rules laid down for them. The German people were 
carcftilly watched from the cradle to the grave. American 
travelers in Gemiany often marvel at the signs Verboten 
v'’lh.rbidden”) which are posted ever3rwhere. But most 
Gennans believed that their government worked for the 
Lost iiilerests of all classes of the people. 

The fanner was taught how best to till the soil. He 
could get high prices for his produce because of the pro- 
iivtive taritl. The business man was helped to find new 
markets for his goods in which he could make large profits. 
The gf^vernment -owned railroads served the public well. 
The laborers were protected by the great insurance system 
slarted by Bismarck. The govcnimcnt schools trained them 
so they could earn fair wages. If out of work, the govern- 
ment helped the laborer to find emplo>mient. Special indus- 
trial courts gave him quick and cheap justice in his disputes. 

Tise g»a‘i‘rriir.ent enforced an elaborate set of social- 
insurance laws.^ The Accident Insurance Law obliged 
t»tiif)lciyers to keep a fund from which money must be paid 
to every v/oikifigman injured by accident while at work. 
Often this was half his usual wages. If he were killed, 
a Slim of tnoney must be paid to his family. Likewise the 
obliged workingmen and women to 
sickness. Thus they were taken care of 
when unable to mrn their wages.^ The Old Age Insurance 
tScit pp. S 2 n sae-ssn p. 693- 

»Ttie mnpUm^r had to pay one-third of tho weekly payment needed 
til firovide Iheiw benefits, and the workingman paid the other two- 

tliirib. 
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Law i‘\’erv workingman earning less than $500 a year 

to nialre stnall weekly pa>nnents to a government fund. 
His employer liiid to pav an equal amount, and this money 
was tlieii put at interest. When he reached the age of 
Si‘\X‘nt\% or earlier if he could work no longer, the working- 
man received a pension for the rest of his life. The size of 
the pension ilependcd on his wages and the length of time he 
had been pa\'ing. The government added $12.50 a year 
to each pension. The largest possible pension was $112.50 
a year. The svstem helped give millions of Germans a 
secure old age. ’ Other countries, too, have adopted it 

German cities do far more for the people than American 
cities. They have long been governed by experts, and 
]3olitical “graft'' is almost unknown. The cities buy land 
just outside their limits, make streets, build new schools, 
and lay out parks there. Then they sell the land at low 
prices and lend the workingman the money to buy his home. 
City-owned street cars take him to his work cheaply and 
comfortably. City gas and electric plants are run for his 
benefit. Often the city also owns and operates savings 
banks, pawnshops, slaughterhouses, markets, restaurants, 
and dairies. In short, German cities can and do engage in 
almost any business. 

, Germany is a land of system and organization. Each 
citizen is given his work to do — ^his place to fill*. Each is 
guided and guarded by the all-powerful state. This system 
is the great source of Germany’s strength. But the men who 
controlled the government during the reign of William II 
would not yield to demands for democracy. They helped 
to plunge Germany into war in 1914. The German people 
will long be paying a heavy price for trusting this efficient 
government and obeying it without protest. 

The reign of William II was marked by tremendous 
growth of German industry and commerce. In the fac- 
tori^ the most modem methods were used to make goods 
of every kind at low cost. Young Germans were carefully 
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trained for the special work they were to do. German sales- 
men traveled over the whole world learning the languages 
of different countries and finding out their wants. They 
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arranged for the manufacture in Germany of the goods in 
demand and then sold them at reasonable prices. Most of 
the German railroads were owned by the government and 
gave low rates on such goods. Then great fleets of German 
ships carried them wherever they were wanted. As a 
result the exports of Germany increased enormously and she 
became the active rival of England and the United States. 

From 1888 to 1914 the population of Germany increased 
rapidly. In 1870 it was only about 40,000,000; in 1910 it 
was 65,000,000. In later years the ordinary increase of 
native Germans was about 800.000 a year. It was not 
easy to find profitable work at home for this fast-growing 
population. There were no German colonies where white 
men could live in large numbers, and so, if Germans left 
home, they would be lost to Germany and their children 
would not serve in the German army. The successful war 
with France (1870) and the great gains of Germany in 
manufacturing and foreign trade, as well as the high position 
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in i)l iln-!'.phv, literature, and music which she had gained 
in .‘ririhT decades, had made the German people very proud 
of ilicir countrjp They came to believe themselves better 
1 1 lan th.e French or English or any other people. They were 
ea-iT to T)1ay a greater part in world politics and to have a 
-nut colonial empire. They were even taught by their 
niliTS tliat Germany was destined to rule the whole world. 

To realize these ambitions Germany must have a great 
fighting navy as well as a vast army. She already had an 
enormous fleet of merchant ships. After igoo Germany 
built great numbers of battleships, cruisers, and submarines 
of the latest type. The fleet grew so fast that the English 
felt it was intended for an attack against them. Great 
Britain depended on her superior fleet of warships to keep 
open her communications with the rest of the world. If 
her fleet were defeated, Britain might be starved out in 
a short time. Germany needed imported food far less than 
Britain and therefore had less need for the stronger fleet. 
This with other 'causes led to the growth of unfriendly 
feeling between Great Britain and Germany. 
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DEMANDS OP THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS FOR 
REFORMS IN GOVERNMENT 

In German politics the most notable movement of recent 
years has been the rapid rise of the Social Democratic 
party. Its first great object was to carry out a revolution 
in industiy',1 but its leaders soon saw that the common 
people must first win a larger share in the government. 
Three great changes were needed. The first need was to 
change the districts in which members of the Reichstag 
were elected. In 1912 the Social Democrats won 4,238,919 
out of a total of 12,188,337 votes cast for members of 
the Reichstag. With these votes they elected only iio 
members out of 397 in the Reichstag. They had the largest 
popular vote of all the parties and -with other liberals might 


»See p. 692. 
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even have had a majority in the Reichstag, if the electoral 
districts had been evenly divided according to population. 
But the system remained as it was in 1871 when the cities 
were small. Berlin still sent only six representatives, 
though its population had grown from 600,000 to over 
2,000,000 and the city deserved twenty representatives. 
Other cities were as badly treated. William II and his 
officers prevented any change in the districts, chiefly because 
the Social Democrats were so strong in the cities that a fair 
arrangement would enable them to win a real share in the 
government. The socialists might even carry out their 
economic plans. 

Social Democrats and liberals also wished to abolish the 
old system of electing members of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies. The voters were divided into three classes in 
proportion to the amount of taxes paid. This arrangement 
enabled the well-to-do people to control the elections and 
almost keep the common people from choosing anyone to 
voice their wishes. In 1908 the Social Democrats in Prussia 
cast 44 per cent of the total popular vote, but elected only 
seven members out of 443.^ 

A third great change which ^German liberals wanted was 
to put the emperor’s ministers under the control of the 
Reichstag, to be appointed and dismissed at the will of the 
majority of that body. This would mean the adoption of 
the cabinet system of government like that of England and 
France. It would make the emperor nothing more than a 
figurehead. The Social Democrats also urged that the rich 
ought to bear a greater share of the heavy taxes, and that 
the import taxes should be reduced to enable the poor to 
buy their food more cheaply. 

If these reforms had been adopted they would not have 
corrected all the illiberal features of the German govern- 
ment. (i) Prussia, which was not in the least democratic, 

1 This was due partly to failure to change the electoral districts of Prussia 
and give the cities their fair representation. 
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tri!i!n>lk*il the imperial government. Thus, through their 
cf .111 nil of Pmssia, the Junkers, or landed nobles, gov- 
ti'ticid Genimny. {2) The higher officers of the army 
were drawn chiefly from the Junker class. The emperor 
%vas c< iiiimanfler in chief of the army and in close friendship 
with its officers, and when an important decision on a 
political question had to be made, it was the army officers 
whose views weighed most heavily as a rule. Here the army 
controlled the state. In France the civil government con- 
trcilled the army. (3) The German government controlled a 
large number of newspapers so completely that they printed 
and spread only such news as the emperor and his officers 
wished to have' known. Even before the war Germans did 
not have freedom of speech except in parliament itself, for 
men were often put in prison for criticizing the government 
in wa>'S that were very common in England or the United 
States. (4) Even religion was harnessed to the service of 
the German government, for the clergy were paid by the 
government and required to teach the people the^ duty ^of 
obeying the emperor. (5) The schools and universities 
also taught patriotism as the supreme duty. From his 
earliest childhood the German boy was taught to obey and 
to sacrifice himself willingly for kaiser and country. ( 6 ) For 
hundreds of years the people of Prussia were trained to look 
to the state as a parent from whom they had received vast 
benefits and to whom they owed their all. This deeply 
fixed habit of obedience to the state and its head did much 
to make possible the power of the emperor and his officers 
over an intelligent people. 

It is clear that to make Germany a really democratic 
state, not only must the Social Democratic demands for 
liberal government be granted, but also the illiberal features 
enmnerated above must be eliminated. 

None of the changes requested by the Social Democrats 
was made, though the weight of the new taxes which were 
voted in 1912-1913 to pay for increases in the army fell 
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more heavily on the rich than had any earlier taxes. In slight 

1906, 1908, and 1910 the government proposed slight reforms 
* * which 

in the electoral system of Prussia, but they were so unim- reforms 
portant that the liberals opposed them and nothing was have been 
done. Defeat in the World War at last overthrew Emperor 
William and his officers. The chance for liberty had come. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Compare and contrast the German imperial government 
with that of the United States. (2) How did the powers and posi- 
tion of the emperor and the imperial chancellor differ from those 
of the king and the prime minister of Great Britain? (3) How is 
the German attitude toward the state different from the American? 

Why? (4) Explain in your own words the chief teachings of Karl 
Marx. With how much of his program do you agree? Why? 

( 5) How did Germany happen to be the first great nation to intro- 
duce compulsory social insurance? Explain the main provisions of 
these laws. (6) What advantages do they give the average man? 

What disadvantages? Why? What advantages and disadvantages 
do they have from the point of view of the government? of the well- 
to-do people? Why? (7) What reasons led Bismarck to favor a 
protective tariff for Germany? Did it benefit all classes of the 
German people equally? Why? (8) What colonies did Germany 
have in 1Q14? Why did she have fewer than France or Great 
Britain? (9) Why did German industries grow so fast in the 
twenty-five years before 1914? (10) Why have the German people 
in recent years sought more and more for wider lands? Are these 
aspirations justifiable? Why? Compare them with those of the 
American people (especially in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury). (ii) Explain three great changes in the German system of 
government which the Social Democrats demanded. Were these 
demands just? State the arguments for and against each one, 

(12) Would the German Social Democrats be satisfied with the 
way the people of the United States are really governed? Why? 
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FRANCE, 1870 TO 1914 

FRANCE AFTER THE FRANCO~GERMAN WAR 

The recovery of France after the disasters of the Franco- 
German War was delayed by a revolt of Paris against the 
national government. The Parisians were strong republicans 
much opposed to the terms of peace, but the rest of France 
wanted peace. Less than one-third of the members of the 
National Assembly elected February, 1871 , were republicans. 



After making peace the Assembly decided to govern France 
for a time and prepare a constitution. The Paris republicans 
feared a king would be set up and determined to prevent it. 
A fight broke out between some National Guards and some 
government troops. Fiery radicals w^on the Parisians, and 
their “Comniune of Paris,” as they called it, tried to secede 
from France. President Thiers and the Assembly deter- 
mined to crush the revolt, and after a terrible siege govern- 
ment troops took the city and shot the rebels as traitors. / 
The work of rebuilding France was now begun at once. 
The losses had been staggering. Thiers was tnade president 
of the French Republic under control of the Assembly. 
Otherwise the form of government was left to be settled 
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later. The treaty of peace allowed a German army of abopt 
500.000 men to stay in France at the cost of the French. 
I'hev were to be withdrawm gradually as the war ind^nity 
of s', .000.000,000 was paid. To get them all out of France 
was the first aim of Thiers, and in September, 1873 , the last 
Gonnan soldier left the country. The money was borrowed 
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mainly from the French people, who offered several times 
as much as was needed. France was still rich and strong. 

Another urgent need was the formatio-n of a new army 
to protect France and perhaps win back the lost provinces. 
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France adopted a military system like the Prussian (1872). 
Every young man was required to serve five years in the 
active army and then be subject to call until he reached 
the age of forty-five. Thus by 1875 France had an army 
of 2,400,000 men, including militia and reserves. Vast 
quantities of war material were also prepared and great 
fortresses built along the eastern frontier. This quick 
recovery of France was a great surprise to the world and 
especially to the Germans. 

When the work of rebuilding France had been well 
started, the Assembly decided to set up a king whether the 
people liked it or not. They forced Thiers to resign (1873) 
and offered the crown to the count of Chambord, the last 
direct descendant of King Louis XVI. He refused to 
become king unless France would have the old white flag 
of the Bourbons instead of the revolutionary tri-color flag. 
This saved the Republic for the time. 

Then Marshal MacMahon was made president for seven 
years. Meanwhile everything was done by the royalists to 
keep the French people from becoming republican. The 
agitation for republican government, however, grew too 
strong. In 1875 Assembly made laws giving France a 
definite form of government, and these, with certain amend- 
ments, make up the present constitution of France. 

GOVERNMENT OP THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

The Republic has a parliament of two houses, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies, both elected by the people.^ 
Together these two bodies choose the president. He has 
far less power than our president, for the government is 
really carried on by the cabinet, whose members are con- 
trolled by the chambers, as the two legislative bodies are 
often called. The cabinet resigns if it is not supported by 
a majority of votes in the Chamber of Deputies. The 

1 Until 1884, one-fourth of the senators were chosen for life by the 
Assembly. As these places became vacant, they were filled by election for 
nine-year terms. The senators are indirectly elected, the deputies directly - 
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tion of 1877. They thus soon obtained control of the Senate 
and in 1B79 elected Jules Grevy to the presidency. 

Locally, the systeih of government in France is much 
the same as that established by Napoleon. The country is 
divided into departments and these are again subdivided. 
Over each department is a prefect, appointed by the minister 
of the interior at Paris. The voters elect a council to help 
the prefect manage departmental affairs, but the prefect 
appoints a host of policemen, letter carriers, inspectors, and 
other local officers. Each of the more than 40,000 com- 
munes is ruled by a mayor and council. The people elect 
the council, and its members (since 1884) choose the mayor. 
Thus local government seems democratic, but almost every- 
thing a local officer may do can be revoked by the prefect 
or the minister of the interior. The central government is 
controlled by the people through the Chamber of Deputies, 
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but it still wields vast power over local affairs. This 
centralization is very different from the decentralized 
government prevailing in the United States and Canada, 
where the municipal, county, and state or provincial govern- 
ments are almost wholly free from control by the federal 
government. 

After the Republicans won control many reforms were 
made. The newspapers were freed; citizens could now 
hold public meetings. The people were given more control 
over their local government, and workingmen were allowed 
to form unions freely. To enable the people to use their 
power wisely, a national school system was created. Primary 
schools were made free, and all children had to attend them. 
Public schools were taken wholly out of religious, control or 
influence, for no clergymen, monks, or nuns could teach in 
the state schools and no religious teaching was allowed there. 
Better higher education was also provided. These schools 
were very expensive for the heavily burdened government, 
but the republicans felt that the clergy were enemies of 
the Republic and must not be allowed to educate the 
children. 

^ Under the leadership of Jules Ferry, twice prime minister, 
France won many new colonies. The French had already 
taken control of Algeria (1830-1870). Now they took Tunis, 
east of Algeria, under French protection (1881) and in the 
next few years sent expeditions to southeastern China, 
Madagascar, and the Congo region. Since then the French 
flag has been raised over most of Morocco and other vast 
regions of Africa. Ferry hoped thus to cheer the French 
people after their defeats by Germany and to gain trade 
advantages. 

In 1914 the French colonial empire was over eight times 
its size in 1870. It is now second only to the British, 
being eleven times larger than France itself. It has a 
population of 50,000,000, and its trade is growing fast. 
Algeria and Tunis are especially valuable because white 
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SEPARATION OP CHURCH AND STATE 

Some of the hardest problems of modem Franw have 
been due to the quarrels of clericals and radical republicans. 
Fur many years the Catholic clergy worked hard to over- 
throw the Republic and set up a king. In 1893 
XIII wisely urged them to be loyal to the existing Republic, 
an f t severat years there was little strife But unfortu- 
natelv the quarrel had gone too far. Not all the clergy 
ceased agitating against the Republic, and the anti-clencals 
were verv bitter. They believed the Republic was endan- 
gered bv army officers taught by the clergy. Monks arid 
nuns still taught many thousands of French children in 
private schools. Some anti-clericals believed that actual 

disloyalty was taught there. _ 

The ntimber of monks and ntins had increased enormously 
since 1870 Most of them belonged to orders which, it was 
daimed, had no legal right to exist in France.* These 
orders were very rich^ and used their wealth _ to control 
newspapers and influence public opinion in various ways. 
Many of them were also engaged in business and made 
large profits, partly because the monks and nuns did much 
work without pay. The Carthusian monks near Grenoble 
manufactured a famous liqueur called “Chartreuse.” Other 
orders made drugs, toilet articles, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, and many other commodities. Business men and 
laborers disliked this competition. 

I Most" monastic orders in Prance had never been authorized to exist 
acoordi^ to law. In other words, they had not become legally chartered 
coroorations. Their opponents claimed that the orders_ bad avoided 
incorporation to escape government supervision and especially to escape 
taxation of their great wealth. 

sTn 1000 the real estate of the various monastic orders was worth about 
5214,000.000. Their personal property was harder to value, but a deputy 
defending them in Parhament said they spent a sum equal to 560.000,000 
a year. Their income was undoubtedly greater than that. 
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In 1901 parliament made a law forbidding any religious 
order to stay in France without special permission of the 
Assembly. No member of an illegal order was allowed to 
teach or keep a school. Many orders were refused permis- 
sion to remain in France. The law was enforced severely, 
and about five hundred monasteries were broken up. The 
clericals were very angry, but the voters of France gave the 
radicals a good majority in the election of 1902. Later 
another law was passed (1904) forbidding at the end of 
ten years all teaching by religious orders. 

This was not all. The anti-clericals were still dissatis- 
fied, for the clergy had been paid by the state ever since 
Napoleon had made his Concordat with the pope.^ In 1905 
Parliament passed a law providing that the clergy should 
no longer be appointed or paid by the state. Clergymen 
were given pensions for several years. The churches, 
residences of the clergy, and other clerical buildings which 
had belonged to the state since the great Revolution were 
to be used by the clergy, but under control of so-called 
“Associations of Worship” composed of from seven to 
twenty-five persons in each parish. 

The pope forbade the Catholics to form the ' ‘ Associations ’ ’ 
for managing the churches. Nevertheless the separation 
of church and state was carried out. The government 
took the bishops’ palaces, clerical residences, and seminary 
buildings for schools, hospitals, and government offices, 
but left the churches to be used for public worship, even 
though the Associations were not formed according to the 
law of 1905.^ 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF FRANCE 

During the years just before the World War a new 
spirit was showing itself in France. Many Frenchmen had 

iSee pp. 593-594* 

2 It is interesting to note that the Protestants and Jews of France obeyed 
the law of 1905 and formed the Associations at once. Most of them seem 
to have favored the law. 
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Ions been dissatisfied and discouraged. The population of 
France had increased little. In 1871 it^vasabout 36 .ooo ooo. 
In igii it had reached only about 39,600,000, a sharp 
contrast to the vast increase of Germany’s population 
during the same period. Few French families bad more 
than two or three children, and many had none, This 
meant that France could never have as large an army as 
Gemiany in time of war.^ 

Moreover, there was much criticism of the French army 
and fear that it might be defeated in wan Government 
officers often were charged with theft and corruption. ^ It 
\vas said that the children of France were growing up with- 
out enough religious teaching and that atheism was spread- 
ing fast. Some labor unions were showing a very unpatriotic 
spirit. Socialism was fast spreading among the laborers 
of the towns. Great revolutionary strikes were planned 
(1909-1910), and it seemed that the nation might be par- 
alyzed at a time of crisis. Some even said that France 
was becoming a second-rate power. 

But in spite of this doleful talk, the French^ people 
gradually gained confidence. Wliile the population did 
not increase rapidly, it was clear that the people as a 
whole were becoming far better educated than before. 
Moreover, most families were growing more prosperous and 
happy. Business was good, and the national wealth was 
increasing. 

The French people had gradually learned how to govern 
themselves better. No ruling caste of nobles or army officers 
controlled the government. The bitter feeling due to the 
Separation Law had gradually died away. The great strikes 
failed, and in the hour of trial, when the World War broke 
out, socialists and clericals joined enthusiastically to help 
save France from the German invaders. The war showed 
the wonderful strength and courage of the French people 
in spite of their fearful losses. 


See p. S 67 . 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How was France able so quickly to pay the great war indem- 
nity to Germany? Does this suggest that the rule of Napoleon 
was good or bad for France? Why? (2) Why was a republican 
form of government set up in France in 1875? How did this 
affect its character for the next few years? (3) Compare the 
French system of central government with that of the United 
States, making a list of the main points of likeness and difference. 
(4) Make a similar comparison between the governments of France 
and Great Britain. (5) How did the republicans and monarchists 
differ as to what the government should do for the people? What 
attitude did most of the clergy take toward these ideals? Why? 
How did this affect the feeling of the common people toward the 
clergy? (6) Was colonial expansion a wise policy for France after 
1870? Why? Did Bismarck in 1870-1871 think colonies were 
very valuable? Give proofs. (7) Explain why the republicans 
disliked the monastic orders. Was their dissolution just? Why? 
(8) Compare the arrangements for the management of churches 
provided by the Separation Law of 1905 with those common in the 
United States. Why then did the pope object so strongly to the 
law? (10) Was the Separation Law of 1905 just and fair? Why? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European 
Historyj II, 208-238. 

Histories. Hazen, Europe since 1815^ I, 331-368; Hazen, 
Modern European History ^ 384-408; Schapiro, Modern and Con- 
temporary Eiiropean History, (ed. 1929) 321-363, are good. More 
thorough accounts are given by Berry, France since Waterloo, 
249-368; and Cambridge Modern History, XII, 91-133. Much 
material is to be found in many other descriptive works such as 
George, France in the Twentieth Century, Bracq, France under 
the Third Republic, and Wendell, France of Today, 
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Colette Baudoche; In the German Service, 
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‘'FraiKXN Government and Administration. 

Causes of the separation of church and state in France. Berey, 
France since Waterloo, 3^6-357; George, France in the Twenheth 
Centurv 12^-iAr, Guereac, “Church and State in France, 
Politiail Science Quarterly, XXIII, 259-^96; Guerard, French 
Cmltaiion in ike Nineteenth Century, 256-274; Bracq, France 

iimkr the Third Republic, 252-279. 

The Separation Law of 1905 and its effects. Bracq, France 
under the Third Republic, 280-332; Robinson and Beard, Readings 
in Modern European History, II, 223-232; Gueelac, “The Separa- 
tion of Church and State in Prance,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXIII, 250-296; Berry, France since Waterloo, 357-368. 

Education questions under the third republic. Bracq, France 
under the Third Republic, 74-90, 212-251; Guerard, French 
Civilization in the Nineteenth Century, 235-252; George, France 
ill the Tu'culictk Century, 264-288. 

ITALY, 1870 TO 1914 

PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF UNITED ITALY 

The struggles for the unity of Italy were not ended until 
Rome was added to the state (1870). Even then some lands 
in the northeast peopled by Italians were left under the 
control of Austria-Hungary. The different parts of Italy 
had so long been governed separately and the people knew 
so little of one another that a strong national feeling could 
not grow up in one year or in ten. 

The differences between the people of the north and the 
south were especially serious. Most of the people had been 
so long under despotic rulers that they were almost sure to 
blunder in trying to govern themselves. The new national 
government had not only to take over the large debts of the 
formerly separate states, but it had also to borrow immense 
sums to build railroads, to provide for the army and navy, 
and to educate the densely ignorant population. In 1864 
over three-quarters of the people could not read or write. 
Moreover, the country was not rich in natural resources 
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and had few industries. All its coal and most of its iron 
had to be imported. Another serious difficulty was the 
enmity of the pope, who forbade Catholics to vote in 
national elections or to hold national offices. 

Fortunately Cavour had started United Italy with a 
liberal government. The constitution^ provided for a 
parliament composed of a Senate appointed for life by 
the crown, and a Chamber of Deputies elected by the voters 
of the nation. The right to vote was at first given only to 
a small proportion of the people, but it was gradually 
extended until in 1912 it was made almost universal for 
men. The cabinet which carried on the government held 
office at the will of the Chamber of Deputies. The cabinet 
chose local officers to govern the provinces into which the 
country was divided. 

The Socialist party grew rapidly in Italy. Its demands 
included (i) laws to better the condition of the poor, lower 
their taxes, and give them better education; and (2) govern- 
ment ownership or control of all industries. The radical 
parties were well led and at times controlled the government. 
As a result of the growth of socialism, the pope at last 
gave Catholics permission to vote, and they began to take 
a greater part in politics than before. 

Italian leaders have always had trouble getting money 
to carry on the government. For several years after 1861 
expenses were much greater than income. The already 
heavy debt had to be increased and new and heavier taxes 
collected. At last, in 1879, income was greater than outgo. 
A few years later, Italy allied herself with Germany and 
Austria and was obliged to spend vast sums for a larger 
army and navy. About the same time the government 
started out to acquire a colonial empire in East Africa, and 
this project led to costly military campaigns. The result 
was that from 1887 to 1891 expenses were $75,000,000 

iThis was the constitution of the kingdom of Sardinia, with only a few 
changes. 
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ITALY, 1870 TO 1914 

•greater than income. The taxes were already crushing the 
poor, who paid over half the whole revenue of the govern- 
mejit, and an increase of these taxes led to revolts in severa 
parts of Italy. The prime minister. Crispi, made no attenipt 
to remove t'he causes of discontent but crushed the revolts 
by force and ordered the army to advance farther into East 
Africa. There (1896) a force of 14,000 Italians was utterly 
defeated by the Abyssinians. Crispi was compelled to resi^, 
and his successor gave up the attempt to add to the colonial 
possessions of Italy. 

Discontent continued among the common people of Italy 
on account of low wages, bad working conditions, and too 
heavy taxes; but until the World War broke out conditions 
gradually improved. After 1897 government receipts were 
greater than expenses, partly because Italy was becoming 
a prosperous manufacturing country. She has plenty of 
water power to make electricity, and this promises well 
for the future. The emigration from Italy has been enor- 
mous but will lessen as her industries grow and can employ 
more men. The Italian people are still ignorant as a whole, 
for 40 per cent of the army recruits are as yet unable to read 
and uTite. Militarism has done much to keep Italy back, 
but even with this burden much progress has been made. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Against what obstacles and dilSculties have the Italian 
people had to straggle to build up a great nation? (2) Describe 
the Italian system of government. (4) Which has the better 
government, Great Britain or Italy? Why? (4) Why has the 
pope remained hostile to the king and the government of Italy? 
Are there any indications that his attitude is changing? Why? 
(5) What evidences are there that Italy is advancing toward 
higher civilization? What unfavorable signs do you see? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Sources. Robinson and Beaiid, Readings in Modern European 
History, 11 , 131-141. 
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Histories. Hazen, Europe since i8i$, I, 369-378; Hazen, 
Modern European History y 409-415; Hayes, Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe, II, 367-378; Schapiro, Moderft and 
Conieriiporary European History, (ed. 1929) 366-375, are good brief 
accounts. The best one-volume work is W. K. Wallace, Greater 
Italy. King and Okey, Italy To-day, is good. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Difficulties of the newly united Italy. Hazen, Europe since 
I, 376-381. 

Government of Italy. King and Okey, Italy To-day, chap, i; 
Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European History, 442-444. 

Economic progress of modem Italy. Wallace, Greater Italy, 
141-158; King and Okey, Italy To-day, chaps, vii and ix. 

Growth of socialism. Cambridge Modern History, XII, 217-224, 
231-232; King and Okey, Italy To-Day, chap. hi. 

Relations of church and state. Wallace, Greater Italy, 
159-183; King and Okey, Italy To-day, chaps, h and xiii. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1849 to 1914 

PROBLEMS OP THE DUAL MONARCHY 

After the defeat of the Hungarians (1849),^ absolutism 
was fully restored throughout the Austrian Empire, and 
the Magyars, as the Hungarians called themselves, were 
especially oppressed. But in 1859 and i860 their bitter 
discontent helped force the emperor to allow Italian unity 
to be won. Again in 1866 he was weakened by their enmity. 
He saw that he had to satisfy them or risk their rebellion, 
and so made a compromise agreement (1867) which set up 
the dual kingdom of Austria-Hungary. 

Each of the two states had its own constitution and its 
own separate parliament, cabinet, and all other officers. Each 
managed its own affairs, but both had the same ruler, who 
was emperor of Austria and king of Hungary. They had 
three departments of government in common, foreign affairs, 
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• iSee pp. 654-655. 
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war, and financv, controlled by nSd tr^Se 

t^arliainents. The amount of 

''' Wthin each of the separated states lived a mtmber of 
different peoples, each having its own language and desinng 
more self-govenrment. Most of these peoples were S avs, 
distantly related to the people of Russia. 
government v'as controlled by the Germans ^nd that of 
Hungary by the Magj'ars. Each allowed few rights to the 
subject peoples and often oppressed them. The strongest 
of these peoples were the Bohemians or Czechs, who had 
once been independent. They were very discontented and 
demanded to be separated from Austria^ as Hungary had 
been. The Poles in the north, the Croatians in the south- 
west,' and the Serbs in the south also demanded separate 
government for themselves. Several other Slavic groups 
in Austria-Hungary were not so well led, but they, too. 
were certain sooner or later to demand freedom from German 

or Magyar control. ‘ . 

If all these demands were granted, Austna-Hungary 
would become a federal state, and quarrels among its differ- 
it racial groups probably would greatly lessen its influence 
in''~iTrE5mational affairs. Hence the emperor did all he 
could to check these racial movements. 

The Magyars gave the Croatians some independence, but 
treated all their other Slav subjects harshly. They required 
the use of the Magyar language in the law courts, on the 
railroads, and in the post offices. They tried in every way 
to break up the racial group feeling and make all their 
subjects into Magyars. Less than one-quarter of the adult 
males of Hungary could vote, and the Magyar leaders 
fought any change for fear it would give the various Slavic 
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groups more power. The bitter discontent of the southern 
Slavs was an important cause of the World War in 1914. 

Austria had more trouble with racial problems than had 
Hungary. The Bohemians so blocked the work of govern- 
ment that in 1871 the emperor promised to give them the 
same rights as the Magyars. This would have set up a 
triple kingdom. But German and Magyar opposition was 
so bitter that he did not carry out his promise. Gradually, 
however, the various Slavic groups won some privileges in 
return for their votes in support of government measures 
in parliament. 

Meanwhile the demand for a more democratic govern- 
ment was growing stronger. The voters w^ere arranged in 
classes which gave the votes of the well-to-do more influence 
than those of the poorer people. And many of the poor 
could not vote at all. As in Getmany, the socialists were 
most active in working for votes for all men. Finally in 
1907 they were successful. The old class system of voting 
for members of parliament was abolished, and every man 
in Austria over twenty-four was given the right to cast a 
direct and secret ballot. Great care was taken to guard 
the rights of each nationality in the empire. Each had its 
representatives in the national legislative body. Under the 
new law the Social Democrats won greater influence. In 
May, 1907, they cast over a million votes, about one-third 
of the total vote. In theory the emperor's cabinet was 
chosen and controlled by the parliament, but in practice 
he still kept great power in his own hands. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why was the dual monarchy set up? Could the arguments 
that justified a dual monarchy have been used also to justify setting 
up a triple monarchy or a federal empire? Why? Why was the 
last not chosen as the solution? (2) Describe the system of govern- 
ment set up in 1867. Compare and contrast with that of the 
German Empire. (3) Where did the common people have the 
most control over their government, in Austria, Hungary, France, 
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„r PnHsi-i'-* ' IVhv? 'Where the least control? Why? (4) Why 
'Slavic r-voples of Austria-Hungary discontented? Were 
die p:!lieics of the governments toward them w«e or unw.se? 
t'sl Wliv do Americans find it easier to make foreign imnaigran s 

info Americans than the found it ^ 

into Magvars? <6) To what extent are recent unrnigrants to the 

United States really made Americans in thought and feeling. y ■ 

REFERENCES FOR READING 
Sources. Robinson and Bea^. Readings in Modern European 

IJlStOFy^ ir^ 16^ I / D* TT A 'ytT'KT 

Histories. Hazen, Europe since 1813, I, 379-393 . Haze , 
Mmkrn European ffislory, 416-4^6; SchaMRO, Modern and Cm- 
temporarv European History, (ed. 1929) 420-430. are ^ 

Pridge Modern History, XII, is more detailed. Jh^est 

description of Austna-Hungary in recent years is ' ’ 

The Hapshurg Monarchy. Ga^d.‘^, Modern Austria: Her acia an 
Social Frublems, is strongly anti- Austrian. 
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THE LESSER STATES OF CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN EUROPE DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Through much of the nineteenth century Spain was a 
prey to frequent revolutions and civil wars. Conditions 
were so bad that after Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem refused 
to become king in 1870/ the crown fairly went begging. It 
was also offered to a Portuguese prince, a Brazilian prince, 
and two Italian princes, all of whom refused it. Finally a 
younger son of the king of Italy accepted, but gave up the 
crown and left Spain in disgust after two years' trial. After 
this a republic was set up, which lasted only two years. In 
1875 'til® Bourbon dynasty was restored to the throne and 
has remained in power up to the present time. 

A constitution was granted in 1876, which provided for 
a Cortes, or Parliament, elected mainly by the people. 
This is so arranged by the professional politicians that the 
people do not actually rule, though they do vote. Since 
about 1880 many reforms have been adopted in Spain. 
Government has been reformed, trial by jury set up, modem 
systems of taxation adopted, and the schools improved. 

One important event of Spain's recent history was the 
loss of her last important colonies. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain was the most powerful nation in Europe. But 
misgovemment led to the successful revolt of the Central 
and South American colonies early in the nineteenth century. 
The Cubans attempted several times to free themselves but 
failed, and a final effort led the United States to take their 
part (1898). Defeat in the Spanish-American War forced 
Spain to give up Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Spanish prosperity is still checked by the dense ignorance 
of the people. The clergy has strong control over them, 
and none but Roman Catholics may hold public religious 
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siT’.’ici ■?. About two-thirds of the people do not yet know 
!•( .w lo read and write. Much of the soil is poor, and rnany 
I if the peasants cam barely enough to keep themselves alive. 
In suite of these obstacles Spain is making progress. 



BATTLE OF MANILA, SPANISH- AMERICAN WAR 


The history of Portugal since Napoleon’s time is largely 
a story of frequent rebellions and civil wars. In ipo8 the 
king and his eldest son were murdered in the streets of 
Lisbon. The government showed no improvement under 
the new king, and socialists and republicans became more 
and more numerous among the people. In October, 1910, 
several regiments of soldiers started a revolt. Many citizens 
and sailors joined, the king was forced to flee, and a republic 
was set up. The property of the Roman Catholic church 
was seized, and the church was separated from the state. 
Hence the clergy are bitterly opposed to the republic. 
Royalist uprisings have taken place, but the republic has 
lasted up to the present time. The ignorance of the people 
is shocking. About four-fifths of them can neither read 
nor write. The debt of the government is enormous, and 
taxes are outrageous. In both Spain and Portugal large 
armies are kept up, and the government ’s . resources which 
should be turned to the needs of education, axe wasted on 
excessive military armament. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Belgium won her independence from Holland in 1830.^ Belgium 
This was recognized and her neutrality guaranteed by the 
great powers (1831). Then the Belgians adopted a liberal 
constitution providing for a national parliament and the 
cabinet system of government. Under this government 
the country developed fast. Its industries grew wonder- 
fully and the population increased to over 7,000,000, making 
it the most densely populated country in Europe. 

For a long time only the well-to-do had the right to vote. 

At last (1893) universal suffrage was granted, but the older 
and richer men were given the right to cast two or three 
votes apiece. The growing Socialist party bitterly opposed 
this system, and at last (1921) plural voting was abolished. 

Each man has one and only one vote. 

One of the most important political questions of the past 
twenty-five years has been the control of the schools. The 
liberals wanted them free from the influence of the clergy. 

The Catholic party wanted religion taught in the schools 
and public money given to the chtorch schools. They suc- 
ceeded to a great extent, for almost all the Belgian people are 
Roman Catholics. For several years before the World War 
the socialists were winning the support of many Belgians. 

The Belgian people are not all of the same race. Some 
speak the Flemish language, which is much like the Dutch 
of Holland; others speak French, still others speak other 
dialects. In spite of these differences the Belgian people 
are very patriotic. The present king, Albert I (1909-), 
has won great popularity. Belgium has one colony, the 
Belgian Congo in Central Africa, formerly known as the 
Congo Free State. 

Since the separation from Belgium in 1830, the kingdom HoUand 
of Holland has had a peaceful history. The most important 
changes have been those which gave the people more control 
over the government. The parliament started with little 


‘See pp. 646—647. 
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power (i8 1 5), but the liberals were able gradually to increase 
it (1848-1914). Both houses of parliament are now elected, 
but all men do not yet have the right to vote. Holland has 
very important and valuable colonies in the West and East 
Indies, the latter including Java, Sumatra, and a large part 
of Borneo. 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland in 1815 was simply a collection of twenty-two 
separate states or cantons. Each managed its own affairs 
and the central government had little power. But most of 
the people wanted a stronger central government and forced 
the opposing cantons to join a new federal state. The new 
constitution (1848) set up a National Council elected by the 
people and a Council of State composed of two representa- 
tives from each canton. These two bodies together choose 
the supreme court and a committee of seven to carry out 
the laws. One of these seven is chosen to act as chairman 
each year and is called “president of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion.’’ This system is much like that of the United States, 
except that most federal laws are left to the cantons to 
carry oUt, and so the federal government has comparatively 
few officers and employees. 

It is important to note the means by which the Swiss 
people fully control the government. In six small cantons 
all the voters of the canton meet in one great assembly and 
make their own laws. Most cantons, however, elect repre- 
sentatives and make their laws as do the people of our 
states. But they require that certain kinds of laws be voted 
on by all the people. Other laws have to be presented to 
the people for voting if enough voters petition for it. This 
system is called the “referendum.” Another arrangement, 
called the “initiative,” enables a certain ntimber of voters 
to propose a law and to require the legislature to refer it 
to the people for decision. The initiative and the referendum 
have been extended to federal as well as canton matters, and 
thus the voters are able to get what they want. In recent 
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years the initiative and referendum have been adopted and 
put to use in many states of the United States. 

The Swiss people are divided in race and language. Over Linguistic 
two~thirds speak German, about one-fifth speak French, 
about 8 per cent speak Italian, and a few use a peculiar local s^iss 
tongue (based on Latin) called Romansh. But the Swiss people 
have been kept united by a strong bond of patriotism and 
this has enabled them to maintain their national indepen- 
dence through very trying situations. They are highly 
intelligent and prosperous and are increasing in numbers. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 

The most important features of modern Danish history Denmark 
have been the loss of land to stronger powers and the growth 
of democracy. Denmark had remained loyal to Napoleon I 
and was punished for it by the loss of Norway. Later 
(1864) the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, one-third of 
her lands, were seized by Prussia and Austria.^ Naturally 
the Danes remembered this last loss and did not feel very 
friendly toward Germany. For a time the Danish king 
kept his absolute power, but later he was obliged to grant 
a constitution. Gradually the people have won more and 
more control over the government until now Denmark is 
one of the most democratic countries of the world. Three- 
quarters of its area is faiin land, mostly held in small farms 
and cultivated by the owners themselves. They succeed 
especially well in dairying with the help of numerous coop- 
erative creameries and other agencies for marketing Danish 
products. Each of the cooperative enterprises is owned by 
near-by farmers and does much for their prosperity. All 
Danish children must go to school from the age of seven 
to fourteen. The laborers are protected by an old-age 
pension system. All these features have helped to make 
the Danes a notably prosperous and happy people, 

iSee p. 674. The northern part of Schleswig (Slesvlg) was returned in 
1920. See p. 860. 
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Sweden took the side of the allies against Napoleon I and 
was rewarded for it by the gift of Norway, which had for 
naany years been ruled by the king of Denmark. But the 
Nor^regians had no mind to be handed over without their 
consent, and declared their independence. The Swedes 
tried to conquer them and failed. Finally, in 1815, it was 
agreed that Norway and Sweden should have the same 
king and the same ministers of war and foreign affairs, but 
othenvise separate governments. The king was required 
to govern in Nonvay according to the Norwegian constitu- 
tion, which was quite democratic, while in Sweden he had 
more power. There followed frequent disputes between the 
two countries, for Sweden was the "larger and stronger and 
wanted to manage Norwegian affairs. But Norway pros- 
pered greatly and at last declared her independence (1905). 
Sweden consented, with some hesitation. Both countries now 
have popular government. Sweden has adopted universal 
manhood suffrage (1909). In Norway all men over twenty- 
five who have been in the country five years, and all women 
over twenty-five who pay a small income tax, have the vote. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(1) Why did Spain about 1870 have so much trouble to find a 
king? (2) Which country has the more democratic government, 
Spain or Italy? Which is more advanced in civilization ? WTiy? 
(3) Why was the loss of the last Spanish colonies a blessing? WThat 
colonies had Spain once held? What had become of thern? (4) Is 
the fact that Portugal is now a republic evidence that she is farther 
advanced than Spain? Why? (5) What have been the chief 
problems in Belgian politics since 1850? How have they been 
settled? (6) Compare and contrast the government of Switzerland 
with that of the United States. Which is more democratic? Why? 
(7) Why are the Swiss people (though speaking four different 
languages) so much more patriotic and loyal to their government 
than the Slavs of Austria-Hungary? (8) What evidences of 
progressiveness do you find in Denmark? Are these truly marks 
of high civilization? Why? (9) Make a list of the lesser states 
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that have democratic governments and those that have not. Can 
you find any historical facts that will help explain why certain 
groups are democratic and others less so? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 
A more detailed account may be found in Cambridge Modern 
History, XI 1. 


DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
( 1830 - 1914 ) 

BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH REFORM 
We have seen how the people of France and other con- 
tinental countries slowly and often only by violent revolts, 
won a share in government and better conditions of life 
and work. In 1820 conditions in Great Britain were almost 
as bad as in the other countries of Europed Fortunately, 
however, a few conservative leaders saw the need of reform 
and made a start. The tariff was made more simple, work- 
ing men were allowed to form unions to better their con- 
dition, and Protestant dissenters^ and Roman Catholics were 
allowed to hold office. This was a good beginning but it 
did not satisfy the people. It did not give them the vote, 
without which they could not force the upper classes to 
yield to further demands. 

Since 1830, however, progress has been steady. The 
upper classes have had the good sense to let reforms be 
made without a serious fight and have not tried to undo 
them, once they have been made. Often they have favored 
reforms. Hence democratic progress in Britain has been 
very peaceful in comparison with other European countries. 
The nobles still have much influence. The king still reigns, 
though he does not rule. The old political parties have 
taken new names. The Whigs became the Liberals, and 
the Tories, the Conservatives. The latter have worked 

2 See pp. 493, 498. 
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iSee pp. 641-642. 
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hard to build up the British Empire, while the Liberals 
have been active reformers at home. The central govern- 
ment has been put under the control of the people, mainly 
through a series of laws for the reform of Parliament. 

THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT 

Reform BiU The first demand of the people was the vote. A bill was 
of 1832 introduced in Parliament (1830) but was voted down. The 
Liberal cabinet then had Parliament dissolved, and in spite 
of the nobles,’ bitter opposition the reformers won the elec- 
tion. The new House of Commons voted the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill by a majority of 108, but the lords defeated it. 
They would not give up their vast power without a struggle. 
Riots now broke out in many cities and civil war threatened 
unless the lords gave in. The commons passed another 
reform bill, and public feeling grew even more bitter against 
the lords. The cabinet aaked the king to create enough 
peers — that is, appoint enough new members of the House 
of Lords— to pass the bill. He refused, and - the Whig 
cabinet resigned. The Tories tried to form a cabinet but 
failed, and then the king promised to create the needed 
peers. That was enough. Through the influence of the 
duke of Wellington,^ about a hundred Tories stayed away 
from the House of Lords when the vote was taken, and so 
the bill became a law. 

Terms of In England the bill brought about three great reforms, 
tie biU First, 144 seats in the House of Commons were taken from 

small boroughs and given to large towns not represented 
before, and to large counties. Similar reforms were made 
in Ireland and Scotland. Second, the right to vote was 
given to the upper-middle-class people, though not to the 
laborers.^ Even after this reform only about one person in 

iSee pp. 606, 614. 

2ln the counties the right to vote was now given to men who held land 
worth about $so a year on long leases, or others renting land worth about 
^250 a year-. In the boroughs every man who owned or rented any build- 
ing or shop renting for about $50 a year received the vote. 
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thirty had the vote. Third, voting at each election was 
limited to a period of two days instead of about two weeks, 
as before. This tended to stop bribery. 

The common people, by their monster meetings, their 
threats, and their riots, had done much to get the Reform 


HALL OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Bill passed. Many of them were now bitterly disappointed 
because they had not yet succeeded in winning the right to 
vote. Hence the agitation was kept up.’- 

In spite of all their efforts, no further reform bill was 
passed until the Conservative leader, Disraeli, took up the 
problem (1867). He believed that the right to vote must 
be extended sooner or later, and so decided to do it himself 
and gain the credit for his party. His bill was more radical 
than that of 1832. It gave the vote in all English boroughs 

Tn 1838 tliey drew up a great petition called the “People’s Charter,” 
from -w^hich they called themselves Chartists. In this petition they de- 
manded that every gro-wn man have the right to vote, that voting be by 
secret ballot, that poor men be eligible to Parliament and be paid salaries 
for serving there, and that the House of Commons be elected each year 
instead of only once in seven years, unless dissolved sooner. 

Between 1838 and 1848 several of these petitions, signed by great num- 
bers of people, were presented to Parliament, only to be rejected. Some 
of the Chartists urged open revolt. But they did not win the majority. 
Gradually the movement died away- In 1920 only one of the Chartist 
demands remained ungranted-annual elections to Parliament- 
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to every man who owned or rented a house and to all men 
who paid one dollar a week for unfurnished roomsd This 
nearly doubled the number of voters. The better-paid 
laborers in the towns and most of the tenant farmers in the 
country w^'ere given the vote. At the same time represen- 
tation in Parliament was taken from some small boroughs 
and given to large towns and counties. 

The Bill of 1867 was a great advance, but the laborers 
found they were not free to vote as they pleased, for voting 
was not secret. The employer or the clergyman could see 
whether his people voted as he told them, and the man who 
bought votes could see whether he received what he paid 
for. These evils were reformed by a law (1872) providing 
for the secrecy of the ballot. 

The next reform was made by the Liberals under the 
leadership of Gladstone. The Bill of 1867 had given the 
vote to many day laborers in the towns. Now (1884) the 
vote was given to most farm laborers, thus adding 2,000,000 
voters. The system of representation was also changed. 
Towns of 15,000 to 5o>ouu people were allowed one member 
in Parliament, those between 50,000 and 165,000 two mem- 
bers, with one more member for every 50,000 inhabitants 
above that number. A similar redistribution was made in 
the counties. Each county or town was divided into as 
many districts as they were allowed members, each district 
choosing one member. 

These three reform bills did not complete the work of 
giving the people control of Parliament. Since 1885 four 
changes have been urged: 

I. A just division of seats in the House of Commons 
according to population. Britain has no system for regu- 
larly changing the size and location of the electoral districts 
to keep pace with changes in population, as has the United 

iThis did not give the vote to as many men as it would now in America, 
because great numbers, on account of low wages, could not pay even a 
dollar a week for lodgings. 
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States. It is done only by a special act of Parliament, which 
cannot always be passed when it ought to be. 

2. Votes for all grown men. Many laborers were barred 
because they had to move often. 

3. The abolition of plural voting. Owners of freehold 
land in the counties did not have to live there in order to 
vote, hence they could vote more than once at the same 
election. Sometimes one man voted in as many as thirty- 
seven different places. There were about 500,000 of these 
plural voters, most of them Conservatives. 

4. Votes for women.” Many old laws place women at 
a great disadvantage in the world of today. Those who 
favored woman suffrage believed that these would be 
removed if women received the vote, and that working 
conditions for women would be improved and better laws 
dealing with education and moral questions would be made. 

In recent years several electoral reforms have been 
proposed, but not until 1918 was a law passed. The Repre- 
sentation of the People Act gave the vote to all men of 
twenty-one and to most women over thirty, and limited 
plural voting so that a man could vote in only one place 
other than that in which he lived.^ It redistributed the 
electoral districts, giving one representative for every 70,000 
people in Great Britain and one for every 43,000 people in 
Ireland. Voting must now be done in one day instead of 
during a period of several days. This bill added about 
8,000,000 new voters, three-fourths of whom were women. 

The House of Lords had long been a great obstacle to 
reforms,^ especially those of the Liberals. They refused to 
pass several important bills (1906-1909) and finally voted 
down the budget with its proposal of new taxes to meet in- 
creased expenses (1909). In this budget Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Liberal chancellor of the exchequer, had greatly increased 

lA man may vote in one place besides that in which his residence is 
located if for business purposes he occupies property there worth $50 a 
year or more. 

2See pp. 726-728, 734 “ 73 S- 
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the taxes which fell on the very rich, because he ^It that 
they were best able to bear the extra burden and that the 
food of the poor ought not to be taxed. The Liberals 
declared the lords had no right to change or vote down 
a money bill and advised the king to dissolve Parliament. 
The Liberals and their allies won the election (January, 1910). 
The lords yielded and voted the budget. 

But the Liberals decided to take away the lords po^er 
to veto laws made by the people’s representatives. The 
lords refused to pass a bill for this purpose, and a new 
Parliament was elected (December, 1910). The Liberals won 
again. The same bill was again passed by the commons, 
and the king agreed to create enough peers to pass it through 
the upper house.i Under this threat the lords voted for it 
(August, 1911). and it became a law. The act provided 
that under certain rules a money bill voted by the commons 
becomes a law without the assent of the lords, that any other 
bill becomes a law if it is passed by the commons in three 
successive sessions even though voted down three times by 
the lords, and that no Parliament may have a term longer 
than five years. In short, this gave the lords the power to 
veto most bills for two years only, and thus enabled the 
commons to make any law which the people really demanded. 


REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local government in 1832 was badly in need of reform. 
For over a hundred years most of the towns had been gov- 
erned by small ‘ ^rings’’ of men who collected taxes, wasted the 
money, and failed to provide good police, schools, or streets. 
Most citizens had no right to vote, whether they owned prop- 
erty or not. This wretched system existed so long mainly 
because it helped the upper classes to control Parliament. 

In 1835 Parliament put nearly aU the larger towns under 
the government of town councilors to be elected by the 

iThis would have required about four hundred new peers and would 
have greatly cheapened membership in the House of Lords. 
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taxpayers. The mayor was to be elected by the council. 
This gave the towns self-government. 

Over fifty years later (1888 and 1894) local government 
in the country districts also was put in the control of councils 
elected by the people of each county and parish.^ 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMS 

Even before the French Revolution, British subjects had 
in theory the right freely to hold public meetings and to 
speak and print what they pleased. Actually, however, the 
government did not allow these privileges in times of popular 
discontent.^ Besides, there were heavy special taxes that 
made an ordinary newspaper cost about 14 cents. Gradually 
these checks to the people’s education were removed and 
the press was freed. For a long time the government has 
not interfered with freedom of speech and of the press, and 
under the present system the common people have grown 
more and more intelligent and independent in spirit.^ 

In 1800, dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews did not 
have the same advantages as members of the Church of 
England. They could not attend the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Dissenters could hold office and sit in 
Parliament, but the others could not. The laws against 
Roman Catholics were most severe. By 1872 all these 
inequalities were removed, though in England it is still 
more fashionable to belong to the Church of England. 

During the nineteenth century much was done to lessen 
unnecessary suffering, especially among the factory workers. 
One hundred years ago thousands of pauper children were 
rented or practically sold to factory owners and forced to 
work hard for their scanty food and miserable lodgings. 
Often they were chained up to prevent escape, and tortured 
without mercy if they attempted it. American slaveholders 

lA parish is about equal to a township in naost of the United States. 

2See pp. 639-642. 

»During the World War the government severely censored the press, as 
well as letters and telegrams. 
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called them the “white slaves of England.” But this was 
not all. Many more thousands of children were hired to 
work very long hours for only a few cents a day.^ Older 
people were little better off. A large number of women and 
girls did outrageously hard work in mills and mines. In 
coal mines young women were hired to drag cars loaded 
with coal along passages so low that they had to crawl on 
their hands and knees. 

After 1832 Parliament began taking steps to end these 
horrors First, child labor in spinning and weaving factories 
was limited (1833)." The next law (1842) forbade women 
and children to work underground in mines. Another 
shortened the working day for women and children in fac- 
tories to ten hours (1847)- Every few years since then 
other factory laws have been made until conditions of labor 
in Britain are now regulated with great care. In 1912 
Parliament ordered that a minimum wage for coal miners 
be set so that wages might not be lower than a certain 
amount fixed by arbitration in each locality. 

For hundreds of years England had favored her manu- 
facturers, farmers, and shipowners by keeping foreigners 
from selling their products or services in England more 
cheaply than the English could sell theirs with a fair profit. 
Most of this protection was in the form of heavy taxes on 
imported goods. Many able men were coming to believe 
that trade should be free, and so some of these laws were 
repealed (1823-1825).® But thegreat landowners would not 
let the Com Laws be abolished.* These forbade the impor- 
tation of wheat when its price in England was under $2.50 

iSee pp. 630-631. 

2 Children under nine years of age were forbidden to work in spinning 
and weaving factories. Those from nine to thirteen years old were per- 
mitted to work only eight hours a day, and those from thirteen to eighteen, 
not more than twelve hours a day. Working conditions were regulated 
and inspectors provided to see that this law was enforced, since earlier ones 
had not been. 

sSee pp. 632, 725- 

4 They were called Corn Laws because in England the word “corn” is 
commonly applied to all grain. 
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a bushel, and fixed import duties so high that the landlords 
could sell their wheat at a very large profit. Only in times 
of unusual scarcity were these duties lowered enough to 
let foreign wheat in. Of course this taxed the food of the 
poor people very heavily for the advantage of the rich who 
controlled the government. 

The merchants and manufacturers wanted the protective 
tariff abolished, for they themselves needed no protection 
and believed they could sell more of their goods to foreign 
countries if England bought more grain abroad. Hence 
they formed an Anti-Com-Law League (1838) to work for 
free trade. Later (1845) f^he failure of crops in England and 
Ireland forced food prices up so high that thousands of 
Irish starved to death. Something had to be done, and 
so the prime minister, Sir Robert Peel, against the bitter 
opposition of the landlords, induced Parliament to repeal 
the Com Laws (1846). Other tariffs then went quickly, 
until (1867) no import duties were left except a few for 
revenue only, such as those on tea and alcoholic liquors. 

In recent years some English leaders urged that protec- 
tive tariffs be again introduced. No other great nation 
allows free trade, and so, they said, Britain could not 
successfully bargain to open foreign markets to British goods 
because she had no tariffs which she could promise to lower 
in return. Foreigners were underselling the British right 
at home. Moreover, to keep the colonies and the mother 
country closely united, it was argued that there should be 
tariffs on goods made outside the British Empire, but free 
trade or very low tariffs within its limits. In the election 
of 1906 the restoration of protective tariffs was made an 
important issue, but the people gave an overwhelming 
majority to the Liberal party which stood for free trade. 

/ EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 

The men who carried on the Reign of Terror during the 
French Revolution planned a great system of free public 
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schools for the people. But no English statesman seems to 
have thought of this. Not until 1833 was any money 
voted to aid primary schools, and then only a very little. 
At last (1870) the government authorized towns and cities 
to elect school boards, build schools, and provide teachers. 
This law led to the building of a great number of schools, 
but not until later was education made compulsory and 
fl*0O "(jO 3 j 11 

Religious differences made the school question a very 
difficult one. Various churches had their own schools, and 
each wanted to teach its own beliefs to the children. Perhaps 
the government should have taken over all the schools and 
ended the quarrels. Improvements in education were made 
by a new law (1902) which required the government to pay 
nearly all running expenses of the church schools while it 
left them under church control. As the Church of England 
had over half the primary schools in England, the dissenters 
felt very bitter. In the next election (1906) they helped 
defeat the Conservative party which had passed the bill; 
but when the Liberals tried to remedy the law, the House 
of Lords vetoed their bills. 

In the meantime, great numbers of children were leaving 
school too soon to make them good workingmen and intelli- 
gent citizens. Most teachers, too, were so badly paid that 
the best men and women did not choose to teach, and many 
children were left to poor teachers. At last (1918) another 
education law ordered all children to go to school full time 
up to the age of fourteen. Continuation schools were to 
be set up for their further training in the wmrk they were 
to do for a living. All under eighteen were required to go to 
these schools eight hours a week in daytime.^ The salaries 
of the common-school teachers were raised, and another 
law (1918) provided them with a national system of pen- 
sions to be paid for wholly by the government. 

^These provisions were not to go into eifect with lull strictness until 
several years after the close of the World War. 
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RECENT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LEGISLATION 

Britain has recently (1906-1915) been governed by 
cabinets of the Liberal party pledged to work for the welfare 
of the common people. They have proposed several reforms 
which the House of Lords has vetoed. Others they have 
made into laws. Some of these have provided for money 
payments to workmen injured while at work, have helped 
the unemployed to find work, and have made it easier to 
buy land in small amounts. 

More important was the Old Age Pensions Act (1908). 
This gave a pension of $1.25 a week to every British citizen 
seventy years old whose income was under $105 a year.^ 
Those who had over that received smaller pensions. None 
at all was paid to a person having more than $153 a 
year. This pension system was very much more expensive 
than that of Germany because the government paid the 
whole cost.^ 

Lloyd George obtained the money for the pensions and 
also for large increases in the navy by laying heavy taxes 
on unused land and on the increased value of land, by raising 
the taxes on inherited wealth, and by taxing large incomes 
far more heavily than smaller ones.^ 

A very important law was the National Insurance Act 
(1911) which required all wage-earners from fifteen to sixty- 
five years of age receiving less than $800 a year to insure 
against sickness or disablement.^ 

1 There are some few exceptions. Since the World War these pensions 
have been doubled. 

2 Compare this system with the old age pensions system of Germany. 
See pp. 693, 695-696. 

3 See p. 730. 

* For this purpose men are required to pay 8 cents a week, women 6 cents. 
Their employers must also pay 6 cents a week for each employee, and the 
government adds 4 cents a week for each one. Those who earn less than 
61 cents a day may pay smaller amounts while the employer pays more. 
In return for these payments, the government provides free medical care, 
free treatment in a sanatorium for tuberculosis, a weekly payment during 
illness amounting to ^2.50 a week for men and $ 1.88 for women, and other 
advantages. A like system insures workers in the building and engineering 
trades so that they receive about $1.50 a week when out of work for no 
fault of their own. 
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THE WRONGS OF IRELAND AND THE STRUGGLES 
TO RIGHT THEM 

The wrongs of the Irish people go back to the time of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, who tried to make them give 
up their old customs, language, and religion and adopt those 
of England. The Irish clung especially to the Roman 
Catholic religion. Their priests were driven out and they 
were forced to pay the Protestant clergy who were put in 
control of their churches. Again and again the Irish broke 
out in unsuccessful rebellions, followed by seizure of their 
lands. After the defeat of James II in Ireland,^ the English 
made a number of laws intended to deprive Irish Catholics 
of all education except in Protestant schools, and offered 
special inducements to those who would adopt Protestantism. 
At the same time Irish industries and agriculture were 
discouraged in order to help the English, while English 
landlords, who owned much of the land in Ireland, squeezed 
every possible penny from their poor tenants. In spite of 
all this, most of the Irish still clung to their religion. 

Ireland rebelled again (1798), but without success. Then 
the Irish Parliament, which did not really represent the 
Irish people, was abolished, and Ireland was given represen- 
tation in the British Parliament. The law providing for 
this was known as the Act of Union (1801) because it united 
Ireland to England and Scotland. Ireland now had no 
control over its own affairs. No Roman Catholic could sit 
in Parliament, and so Ireland was not truly represented in 
the British Parliament. This injustice was removed in 1 8 2 9. 

The worst evil was the land system. The population was 
increasing so rapidly that the land would not produce 
enough grain to feed ajl the people. They had little or no 
money to buy grain from abroad, for wages were only about 
one-fourth what they were in England, and so nearly a third 
of them lived chiefly on potatoes. Moreover, there were few 


^ See p, 497. 
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factories in Ireland and most of the people were compelled 
to live by tilling the soil. Hence so many people wanted 
land that the owners could, and many did, charge outrageous 
rents for very small pieces of land. If a tenant could not 
pay, he was driven out and left to starve. The land was 



AN IRISH FARM KITCHEN 


rented for short terms and the tenant had to provide all 
improvements, such as buildings and fences. When he left, 
he could get nothing for what he had added to the value 
of the land,^ If he made an improvement, his rent was 
likely to be raised. Hence most of the so-called houses were 
hardly fit even for animals. Yet from these vrretched people 
wealthy English landlords drew vast sums as rent for lands 
which the Irish believed rightly belonged to them. 

When the potato crop failed (1845), nearly half the people 
were without food, for their grain went to pay-rent to the 
landlords. While thousands of Irish were starving to death, 
much grain was shipped out of Ireland to England. Then 
the Irish began to leave ’the country. In the next fifty 
years nearly 4,000,000 of them came to America, where 

iThis was not true in Ulster, where tenants were paid for improvements 
they made. 
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they have prospered and handed down to their children 
a bitter hatred for England. But in spite of the gradual 
decline of the population, the Irish people still suffered. 
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Disorder, riots, and arson were all too frequent, and were 
followed by severe punishment. 

REFORMS IN IRELAND 

At last there came into power in England a great states- 
man, keen for the reform of Irish abuses. This was William 
E. Gladstone. He carried through Parliament a bill to 
separate the English church in Ireland from the state, take 
away part of its wealth, and stop forcing the Irish to pay 
its clergy (1869). Next he secured a law compelling 
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landlords to pay tenants for all permanent improvements 
they made. His second land act (i88i) provided that just* 
rents be fixed by the courts for fifteen years, that the tenant 
be sure of his land as long as he paid his rent, and that he 
should be free to sell his right to the land if he wished. 
Should he wish to buy the land, the government would 
lend him three-fourths of the purchase money. 

These reforms failed to bring peace to Ireland. The 
Irish were now demanding Home Rule. They hoped to 
repeal the Act of Union and have a separate parliament 
for Ireland, through which they could manage their own 
government, free from English control. The Home Rule 
movement was led by Charles Stewart Parnell. He and 
his followers in Parliament banded together to oppose the 
cabinet: and delay business until their demands were granted. 
Many of his allies in Ireland resorted to violence. 

In 1886 Gladstone introduced his first bill to give Ireland 
Home Rule. He proposed to set up an Irish Parliament 
to govern Ireland, which was still to pay some taxes to the 
imperial treasury but send no representatives to the British 
Parliament. This aroused the greatest bitterness. Its 
opponents said it would separate Ireland from England and 
endanger England’s safety in war, that the Protestants 
would be oppressed in Ireland, and that the Irish would not 
govern themselves ably and honestly. Gladstone answered 
that Home Rule would make the Irish friends of England 
instead of lifelong enemies, but he failed to convince his 
party. About one-fourth of the Liberals voted with the Con- 
servatives against the bill,^ and it was defeated in the House 
of Commons. Parliament was dissolved, and in the election 
that followed Gladstone was badly defeated. The Conserva- 
tives at once made severe laws to stop disorder in Ireland. 

But the Home Rule agitation did not die out. In 1893 
Gladstone, once more in power, introduced a second Home 
Rule Bill. After long and bitter debates this was passed by 
the House of Commons, but voted down by the lords. 
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Even when the Liberals returned to power (1905) no 
Home Rule bill could become a law, for the House of Lords 
was certain to defeat it. But the Parliament Act gave the 
Irish their chance. The Liberal cabinet introduced another 
bill to give Home Rule to Ireland (1912). This provided for 
an Irish parliament of two houses, a senate and a house^of 
commons, with power to make laws for Ireland. The Irish 
treasury was to receive an annual payment from the imperial 
treasury to help meet its expenses, and the Irish were to send 
forty-two representatives to the British House of Commons. 
This bill was passed by the House of Commons (1912 and 
1913) and twice voted down by the House of Lords.’- 

The Protestants of Ulster insisted that they must be kept 
free from the control of the Catholic majority in the new 
Irish Parliament. Engaged largely in industry, they be- 
lieved their religious and business interests would be in 
danger under an Irish Parliament which. Catholics and 
farmers would control. They organized great numbers of 
volunteers who armed and drilled and threatened civil war. 
Their leaders demanded that Home Rule be put to popular 
vote by a new election of Parliament before the House of 
Commons finally made it a law by voting it the third 
time. Mr. Asquith, the prime minister, offered to allow 
the voters in each of the nine counties of Ulster to decide 
whether their county should be kept out of the control of 
the new Irish Parliament for six years. 

Then (May, 1914) the Home Rule Bill was again passed 
by the Commons, this time to become a law whatever the 
Lords did. Threats of civil war were frequently uttered, 
and both Home Rulers and Ulstermen were preparing to 
fight when the World War broke out (August, 1914). In 
this emergency a truce was agreed to and the Home Rule 
Bill was not put into force. 

In the meantime the government had done much to make 
the people of Ireland happier. The Irish people had been 


iSee pp. 729-730. 
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given the right to elect councils to govern their counties 
and districts (1898). According to the Land Purchase Acts 
(1885, 1891, and 1903) the government advanced the 
money needed to purchase tracts of land, and the Irish 
peasants were given the chance to buy it on the installment 
plan without paying any cash at the start. At the end of 
forty-nine years the peasant would have paid the whole 
cost together with the interest.^ During all these years he 
had to pay less each year than he had formerly paid as rent. 

Public-spirited men have also done much to better Irish 
farming methods and build up the dairy and poultry busi- 
ness. About 200,000 Irish peasants had bought land up to 
1914, and the British government had advanced nearly 
£100,000,000 for this purpose. Over half the land of 
Ireland formerly subject to landlords is now (1927) in the 
hands of peasant purchasers on the installment plan. The 
Old Age Pensions have helped even more elderly people in 
Ireland than in England. These reforms made the Irish 
more prosperous and contented, but did not satisfy them. 
They still felt that they were ruled by foreigners who did 
not understand them. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How was the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832 made a 
law? Wasitsatisfactory to the common people of England? Why? 
(2) At the present time which of the Chartists’ demands have been 
won? (3) Which had greater control over their government 
about 1835-1840, the common people of England or of France? 
Give your evidence. (4) What improvements in election arrange- 
ments have been made in Great Britain since 1867? Explain the 
advantages of each. (5) Compare the terms of the British Repre- 
sentation of the People Act (1918) with the suffrage rules in force 
in your own state. Which is more democratic? (6) What great 
changes did Mr. Lloyd George introduce into his budget of 1909? 
Why? Do you regard these changes as wise? Why? (7) In what 

1 The Act of 1903 required a somewhat longer time to pay up the 
principal of the loan because interest rates were then higher. 
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respects was the ParUament Act of iqh a decisive change in the 
British form of government? (8) Has the Senate of the United 
States delayed or denied what the people wanted, as the House of 
Lords did? Give examples, if possible. Ought the Senate’s power 
to be cut down as that of the lords has been? Give your reasons. 
(q) How have the English people obtained control over their local 
government since 1S32? (10) Alake a list of the laws that have 

been made between 1820 and 1906 to give the common, people 
of Great Britain greater happiness and prosperity. Which do 
you think were most important to the largest number ? Why ? 
(ii) What classes of the English people worked hard for the 
repeal of the Com Laws in England? _Why?_ (12) What advan- 
tages and disadvantages would there be in again setting up protec- 
tive tariffs in Great Britain? Is it likely to be done? Why? 

(13) What difficulties have hindered the work of providing 
England with enough good schools? How has the government 
dealt with these difficulties? Has its course been wise? Why? 

(14) Compare and contrast the Bntish Old Age Pensions system 
with that of Germany. Which do you think is better? Why? 
(is) Would it have been fair for the British government to get 
the extra money to pay these pensions by taxing imports ? 
Why? How was the extra money obtained? (16) Have we any- 
where in the United States anything like the arrangements pro- 
vided by the British National Insurance Act? Where? Do you 
believe this law is a good one or unwise? Why? (17) Why do 
so many Irishmen think loyalty to Catholicism and loyalty to 
Ireland about the same thing? Is this feeling due to any extent 
to English blunders ? Explain. (^8) Describe the evils of the 
Irish land system. Explain what has been done in the past seventy 
years to remedy them. (19) To what extent will home rule for 
Ireland remedy the bad conditions among the Irish people? Give 
reasons for your opinion. (20) Make a list of arguments for and 
against Irish home rule and explain each in your own words. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1815 

While the reforms just described were being carried out 
at home,^ British settlers and soldiers were building the 
greatest colonial empire in the world. After the War of 
American Independence, Britain kept most of the North 
American territory previously seized from France^ SHe 
held eastern Canada and most of its adjacent islands, as 
well as Jamaica and other islands near by. She also held 
part of Australia and several strips on the coasts of India. 
By the treaties of 1815® Britain obtained the Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, and many small islands scattered over the 
globe. It should be noted, however, that as yet, in many 
2See pp. 537 - 539 ' ®See pp. 617. 637. 
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regions, she held only strips of coast land. The almost 
boundless lands in the interior were to be occupied during 
the nineteenth century. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

In India the British East India Company, not the king's 
government, held power.^ This British company waged 
war (1816-1818) against a league of native princes in 
central and western India and forced them to accept its 
control. It steadily pushed forward to the north and north- 
west and to the east, fighting when necessary, and annexing 
or taking control of one native state after another. The 
company's conquests and its modernizing policies aroused 
great enmity among many natives. Most of its troops 
were native soldiers under British officers. Only about one- 
fifth of the total armed forces were whites. 

In 1857 the British introduced a new rifle in which a Great 
paper-covered cartridge was used. The paper was greased 
and the end of the paper had to be torn off with the teeth 
to prepare the cartridge for firing. The natives heard that 
the new cartridge was greased with the fat of cows and 
pigs. The Hindus objected to the use of cow’s fat and the 
Mohammedans to the use of pig’s fat. Some soldiers 
refused to use the new cartridges and were sentenced to 
prison. Their mates rebelled to save them, and a great 
revolt spread through northern India. The British and 
their families were besieged in many towns. At Cawnpore 
two hundred men, women, and children were barbarously 
killed after they had surrendered. Many British garrisons 
suffered severely before help could come from the coast. 

But the British finally regained control, taking fearful 
vengeance on the rebels, and since the Great Mutiny 
there has been little trouble in India. 

Parliament now took all governing power in India away 
from the East India Company, and in 1876 India was declared 


I See pp. 538-541. 
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an empire under Queen Victoria as its empress. The 
government was put under control of the British Parliament. 
The king, advised by the cabinet, appoints a viceroy and 
the heads of the Indian governmental departments, who 
form a council of government. The population of the 
Indian Empire totals over 320 millions, of whom about 67 
millions are under native rulers controlled by the British. 
This vast population is made up of many different races 
and religions, often living side by side, yet remaining 
quite apart from each other. Most of them dislike one 
another far more than they do the British, and so India 
remains loyal. British rule means peace among hundreds 
of princes who used to be at war much of the time. 

Railroads have been laid throughout the empire, fac- 
tories have been built, schools provided for over five million 
students, and in 1914 British India was more prosperous 
than it had ever been before. But nearly half of the taxes 
were spent on the army and another quarter to pay the 
salaries of government officers, the higher ones all British. 
In 19 1 1 only five per cent of the people could read and 
write any language. The poverty of the common peopk 
was frightful. Many educated Indians believed that their 
people were still exploited by the British and began to 
demand self-government for . the Indian Empire. But 
though discontent has grown, the malcontents do not seem 
to have won the support of the majority of the people. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

The St. Lawrence Valley and the region north of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie had been won by Britain in the 
seven Years’ War with France. Almost all the inhabitants 
were French* and the British government very wisely 
promised them religious freedom and the right to govern 
themselves according to their French laws and customs. 
They were loyal to Britain during the War of American 


iSee pp. S37-S38. 
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Independence and received many refugees who had opposed 
the Revolution and had left the thirteen colonies during 
or after the war. 

These Loyalists settled mainly in the regions that are 
now Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. To provide 
proper government, Canada was divided into two provinces, 
an upper one (Ontario) , where most of the English lived, and 
a lower one (Quebec), the home of the French. Each was 
given a government that was English in form, with a 
governor and a legislature composed of an upper house 
appointed for life by the king and an assembly elected by 
the people. But the popular assembly could not control 
the government, for the cabinet system had not yet been 
adopted in the colonies. In both provinces there was much 
discontent, which led to a rebellion (1837). It was easily 
suppressed, but it so alarmed the British that a special com- 
mission headed by Lord Durham, a leading liberal, was 
sent out to investigate conditions (1838). In his report 
he urged that the provinces be reunited and given full 
control of their own government. 

Not many years later the cabinet system of government 
was set up in Canada, making the ministers responsible 
to the Assembly. From Canada the cabinet system soon 
spread to other British colonies not only in North America 
but in Australia and South Africa as well, wherever most 
of the people were English. 

In 1867 a very important step was taken — four British 
provinces of the North American continent were combined 
in a federal union called the Dominion of Canada,^ under a 
form of government in many respects like that of the 
United States. Arrangements were made to take in other 
provinces later, much as new states have been added to the 
United States. Each province has its own government for 
local affairs, while there is a Parliament for the whole 

1 Previously the term ‘‘Canada” had been commonly applied only to the 
regions which now make up the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
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federation. The Dominion government and each of the 
provinces has the cabinet system, giving real control to the 
people’s representatives. Now all British North America 
except Newfoundland has joined. 

Canada is now almost independent and even taxes 
British goods imported into the Dominion. The people 
are very wide-awake and progressive. Great railroad 
systems have been built and much manufacturing is done. 

The Canadians have a strong patriotic feeling toward 
the British Empire. In the World War nearly 600,000 
Canadians were enlisted to fight for Britain. On the West- 
ern Front the Canadian soldiers took part in the severest 
fighting. At Ypres (1915) it was the Canadians who held 
their ground in spite of the new and terrible poison gas 
used by the Germans. Five times their number of Germans 
could not break through the thinned ranks. At Vimy 
Ridge (April, 1917) they showed equal skill and bravery 
in attack. In dozens of other hard fights they proved that 
Canadians were not to be beaten. Out of 4 1 8 , 000 Canadian 
soldiers who went overseas, nearly 60,000 were killed and 
over 155,000 wounded. In loans and gifts, in munition 
making, and in shipbuilding Canada’s services were equally 
important. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

Another vast British dominion is Australia, with which 
are often associated the islands of Tasmania and New 
Zealand, With the exception of New Zealand, these lands 
had a very small native population, and so the English 
settlers had a chance to develop the land as they wished. 
Several Portuguese and Dutch sea captains had seen these 
lands but had made no attempt to settle them. Just 
before the French Revolution, the English Captain Cook 
took possession in the name of King George III.^ For over 
fifty 3^ears many places in Australia and Tasmania were used 

I See p. 544. 
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as convict camps to which prisoners were taken from 
England. Gradually many other settlers came, for it was 
fine country for cattle and sheep raising. The greatest 
attraction to settlers, however, was the discovery of rich 
gold deposits (1851-1852). Since then Australia has been 
one of the world's greatest gold producers. 

Gradually six colonial governments were formed, each 
with its parliament and cabinet. But the people of these 
separate colonies felt the need for greater union. Delegates 
were sent (1891) to draw up a federal constitution, which, 
after approval by the people, was made binding by the 
British Parliament (1900). This formed the Australian 
Commonwealth composed of the vSix states of New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia. The machinery of government is 
much like that of the United States, with the exception of 
the cabinet system, which is the same as that of Great 
Britain. Each state sends six senators to a Senate, and the 
House of Representatives is chosen as it is in the United 
States. The Parliament has large powers of lawmaking. 

New Zealand, a group of islands 1,200 miles southeast 
of Australia, is known as the Dominion of New Zealand. 
Its area is one-fourth larger than Great Britain, but its 
population is only about 1,000,000. In social-reform work 
New Zealand is the most interesting country in the world. 
Everything possible is ’done to help the common people. 
A system of old-age pensions has been in operation for 
some time. There the state controls more industries than 
anywhere else in the world, and carries them on for the 
benefit of the people. It owns and runs almost all the 
railroads at a profit of only about 3 per cent a year. It 
owns and operates the telegraphs and telephones, does a 
large insurance business, and operates coal mines. Taxes 
are levied so as to keep large landed estates from being 
built up, and to favor the small owner and the small 
manufacturer in many ways. The laws do much to help 
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and protect those who work with their hands. Women 
have the vote on the same terms as the men. The gov- 
ernment is going ahead steadily with further social-welfare 
measures. Some of the Australian states, especially the 
state of Victoria, have many laws similar to those of 
New Zealand. 
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The first large African colony of Britain was in the Cape 
of Good Hope region, secured in 1814 by conquest and pur- 
chase from the Dutch. Most of the white people living 
there were of Dutch descent and were called Boers or 
peasant farmers. After occupation by the British many 
Englishmen came to live in the new colony. English 
and Boers did not get on well together, and ten thousand 
Boers left Cape Colony (1836) to found new Homes in 
the wilderness of the interior. But the English too pushed 
on and refused to allow the Boers to remain independent in 
their new settlements. Many of the Boers again migrated, 
this time to the wilderness beyond the Vaal River, called 
the Transvaal, where for a long time the British let them 
govern themselves. At last the British announced the 
annexation of the Boer Republic (1877). The Boers rebelled 
and defeated a small body of British soldiers at Majuba Hill 
(1881). Gladstone, in office at home, was tryingto arrange 
a peaceful settlement when the rebellion broke out, and he 
insisted on granting the Boers much independence. The 
Boers felt that they had won it by their victory, the 
British were sure it was granted through generosity, and so 
enmity continued. 

In 1885 gold was discovered in the Transvaal, and 
thousands of miners and fortune hunters flocked in among 
a quiet and rather unprogressive farming people. In a few 
years the population trebled. Most of the newcomers were 
Englishmen. The Boer government taxed them heavily and 
even forced them to do military service, but aHpwed very 
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few to vote. The newcomers complained bitterly that the 
Boer government was corrupt and incompetent, and formed 
a plot to overthrow it (1895). Several hundred raiders 
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invaded the land to help the plotters, but were arrested 
by the Boers. The British government did little to punish 
those responsible for the rebellion. It was. thought that 
Cecil Rhodes, the richest and most influential man in 
South Africa, had encouraged the plotters. The English in 
the Transvaal continued to complain of their treatment and 
Anally the British government demanded that they be given 
the right to vote. Paul Kruger, the head of the Transvaal 
Republic, would not yield at all and made an alliance with 
the Orange Free State, another Boer state to the south. 

War broke out in 1899. Both sides felt sure it would be Events of 
short. The British made little preparation. The Boers 
were ready; moreover, they were wonderful marksmen, just 
as were the Americans in their War for Independence, and 
so they were at first able to defeat the British. But such 
great armies were sent out from England that the Boers 
could not win. At the end, over 250,000 British were 
fighting about 12,000 Boers. 

At the end of the war (June i, 1902) the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State lost their independence. But 
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otherwise the Boers were generously treated. Self-govem- 
ment w’as granted within five years. British moderation 
was very successful in quieting ill feeling. 

A union of the South African British colonies was formed 
(iQoo), with a senate and assembly and the cabinet sys- 
tem of government. Both English and Dutch are official 
languages, and the Boers have their due share of political 
power In fact, Botha, one of the Boer leaders in the 
war, was prime minister of the Union when the World 
War broke out. The Germans tried to stir up a Boer 
revolt, but nearly all the Boers remained loyal to Bntein. 
Two Boer generals — Botha and Smuts led the British 
armies against the Germans in Africa and won marked 
success. 

OTHER BRITISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 

Besides the great possessions in India, North America, 
Australia, and South Africa, Britain has many other colonies, 
scattered far and wide. In Africa, stretching from the 
South African colony and north to 'Egypt, lie vast interior 
and coastal lands belonging to the British. Egypt was 
occupied by British soldiers (1882) in order to crush a 
rebellion against the khedive. The latter continued to 
rule in name but was obliged to obey his British advisers. 
At the outbreak of the World War, Egypt was taken 
under full British control, but in 1922 independence was 
granted. 

In all the great oceans Britain has numerous islands 
and along many coasts she holds valuable ports, such as 
Hong Kong off the China coast, and Aden ofi the coast 
of Arabia. The World War added still other territories, 
among them, Irak and Palestine in Asia Minor, and several 
former German possessions in Africa. 

One of the problems much discussed by British leaders in 
recent years has been the strengthening of the spirit of union 
so as to bind the British Empire together more firmly. 
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Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are 
almost wholly free from control by the home land and 
they may grow less loyal to the Empire as time passes. 
They have the protection of the British fleet, but do little 
to pay its cost. To solve the problem many urge (i) a 
common tariff for the whole empire, (2) representation for 
the colonists in an imperial Parliament, and (3) a common 
plan of defense for which the colonies are to pay their share. 
But there are many difficulties in the way. Canada and 
Australia are willing to lower their tariffs on British goods 
somewhat, but will not do away with them altogether 
unless Great Britain has something to give in return.. 
Britain has nothing to offer so long as she keeps up the 
policy of free trade, and the British people have not 
seemed willing to drop that policy. Colonial representa- 
tion in an imperial Parliament would bring up several 
knotty problems. 

Colonial conferences have beep, held, in which leading 
men from all the colonies have met to talk over imperial 
problems. The colonies have paid the cost of several war- 
ships for the British navy and so taken up part of the 
burden of common defense. 

In the World War all rallied nobly to support Britain 
and her allies with large armed forces. Several able colonial 
statesmen and generals became members of the war cabinet, 
a special committee to govern the empire and push the 
war actively. The war tended to make Britain and her 
colonies closer friends. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Compare the Indian Empire and the United States with 
regard to area and population. (2) How is the Indian Empire 
governed? How are the British able to hold it with few British 
soldiers? (3) How did the victory of the American colonists in 
the War of Independence affect the development of Canada? 
(4) Compare the government of Canada since 1867 with that of 
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the United States. Which is better for the common people? Why? 
(5) Is Canada likely ever to become part of the United States? 
Why? (6) Describe the government of Australia, both central 
and local. Compare with that of the United States. (7) Compare 
Australia and the United States with regard to area and popu- 
lation. At about what date was the United States in almost the 
same stage of development as regards industry, population, and 
wealth as Australia is now? (8) For what reasons do you think 
it would be pleasant to live in New Zealand? (9) With whom do 
you sympathize, the British or the Boers of vSouth Africa? Why? 
(10) How did the British treat the Boers after the war? Why was 
this wise? Compare this treatment with the way the southern 
states were treated by the Federal Government after the American 
Civil War. (ii) Do you believe the British Empire will ever 
become a federal union like the United States or like Canada? 
Give your reasons. 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 

After 1600 Russia pushed steadily out in every direction 
from its center near Moscow. On the west and southwest 
the Russians met strong opposition and their progress was 
slow, but on the east and southeast they moved steadily 
onward, opening up new country very much as the American 
frontiersman colonized the Middle West and Far West of 
North America.^ In 1815 Russia was by far the largest 
country of Europe and had an even greater empire in Asia. 

Yet Russian land hunger led to still further conquests. 

The Russians pushed on over the Caucasus Mountains Eastern 
and drew northern Persia under their influence. Farther expansion 
east they won Turkestan and almost reached the heights of 
the Himalayas, the natural fortress guarding the northern 
frontier of India. In the extreme east they obtained a 
strong foothold on the Pacific with fortified seaports at Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur. The latter was secured by a lease 
from China (1898), where Russia gained great influence. It 
was to become the terminal of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and give Russia the long desired ice-free port on the Pacific. 

But Russian advance there was watched with bitterness Russo- 
by Japan. Russia seemed likely to annex the great Chinese Japanese 
province of Manchuria and then take Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan hoped later to occupy. The result was the war iqoO) 
between Russia and Japan in 1904. The Japanese were 
thorotighly prepared, and the whole nation was aflame with 
patriotism. The Russian people did not want the war, and 
the government was corrupt and not very capable in carry- 
ing it on. There were not enough railroads to carry supplies 
to the Far East. Hence Russia was badly defeated, and 
had to surrender her ice-free harbor at Port Arthur. Korea 
came under Japanese control and Russian expansion in the 
Far East was checked. 


iSee pp. 5 1 7-5 1 9 - 
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But in another quarter Russia still had hopes. Ever Expansion 
since the time of Peter 'the Great, her ablest leaders have ^J^g^an- 
wanted to annex Constantinople. Several times Russia tinopie 
fought to drive the Turks out of Europe,^ but Great Britain 
kept her from winning the prize. Leading Russians regarded 
Constantinople as the key to their house. The Turks could 
close the straits to trade and keep Russia from selling freely 
her great wheat crop and importing goods from Western 
Europe and America. Hence control of the straits was of 
vital importance to Russia. The Russians wanted also to 
free from Turkish oppression their Slav brothers in the 
Balkan region, most of whom were Greek Catholics like 
themselves. Russia’s foreign policy since 1815 has been 
governed largely by these motives. 


INTERNAL PROGRESS OP RUSSIA SINCE 1 815 
In 1815 Russia was the ignorant and backward giant Conditions 
among the European nations. There were only two classes 
among the Russian people: less than one million nobles 
and over forty-four million peasants. Some of the nobles 
were very rich, but most of them were poor. They held 
government offices and had many special privileges. Most 
of the peasants were serfs living on the lands of the tsar 
and the nobles, who often oppressed them and always made 
them pay heavy taxes. They were densely ignorant and 
a prey to drunkenness. There was almost no middle class 
of merchants and manufacturers, for farming, still of the 
medieval type, was the only important industry.^ The 
tsar had absolute power over the government and the 
national church.^ 

In 1815 Tsar Alexander I was a liberal, working hard Reform 
to give Russia better government and to make the lot of 
the serfs easier. But revolutionary agitation and Metter- 
nich’s influence frightened him, and he gradually became 
harsh and oppressive. 

iSee pp. 518-519, 767-773* *See pp. 257-259.. ^See pp. S 17 -SI 9 * 
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His successor, Nicholas I, believed Russia needed no 
reforms and so tried to keep out western customs and ideas. 
Foreigners were discouraged from traveling in Russia and 
Russians from going out of the country. Books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers coming into Russia were carefully 
looked over by special censors. Anything likely to make 
the reader disapprove of the government or wish to change 
it was blotted out or the book was seized. Private letters 
often were opened in the post office and searched for revolu- 
tionary sentiments. There was no freedom of speech or 
of the press any^ffiere in Russia. Police spies were every- 



EXILES ON THE MARCH TO SIBERIA 


These prisoners wore heavy fetters attached to a waist band by heavy chains. 
Men and women, yonng and old, had to march thousands of miles through dust 
or mud. They were ill fed and brtjtaJly treated by the soldiers that guarded them. 

where, and the slightest word reported by one of them might 
mean exile to Siberia with fearful hardships and a long and 
cruel imprisonment. Nearly everyone thought the Russian 
army was the best in Europe, and that helped console the 
Russians. But the disastrous Crimean War with England, 
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France, Turkey, and Sardinia proved its weakness.^ The 
government was wholly corrupt and unable to do anything 
but keep Russia a backward country. 

The next tsar, Alexander II, tried to help his people. He 
reformed the courts, made the censorship of the press milder, 
and encouraged education. In each province and each of 
the districts into which the provinces were divided, he set 
up a sort of popular assembly (1864) called the Zemstvo. 
Its members were chosen by the people, and they were to 
help in managing schools and hospitals, building roads, and 
doing much other work for the public. The Zemstvos were 
not lawmaking bodies, but they helped educate the people 
in government, and did much good work. 

Alexander’s most important reform was to free the peas- 
ants from serfdom. Nearly half of the peasants of Russia 
lived on crown lands belonging to the state. They were 
better off than the serfs of the nobles, for the nobles usually 
kept most of their lands for themselves and turned over to 
their serfs only what was left. The serfs had to work three 
days each week on their lord’s fields and pay rent to the 
lord for the fields they worked for themselves. They were 
not slaves, but many were little better off than slaves, for 
they could be beaten whenever their lord willed, and they 
seldom had more than barely enough food to keep them 
alive. Tsar Alexander began the reform by freeing the crown 
serfs (1859). Then (1861) he issued an edict abolishing serf- 
dom throughout the empire. The lands were divided 
between nobles and peasants, the government paying the 
nobles for what they gave up and arranging to collect the 
money from the peasants in forty-nine years by very heavy 
land taxes. The former serfs would at last own their own 
lands and in the meantime be free from their lords. 

Unfortunately the condition of the peasants was not 
bettered as much as was expected. They now had less land 
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than they had had before and had to pay more for it than 
it was worth. Peasants were usually forbidden to go to 
other parts of the empire where more land was available, 
and so they had no way to escape the terribly heavy pay- 
ments. In many parts of Russia the land was held, not 
by individual peasants, but by the village as a whole, and 
every few years the lands of the village were redistributed 
among the villagers. If one peasant were allowed to leave 
the village, the taxes on those who stayed would be higher. 
Many said they had been freed from serfdom only to 
become slaves of the state. Time made these conditions 
worse, for the population grew fast and there was far less 
land for each peasant than there had formerly been, while 
the crops were not much larger. 

Unfortunately Tsar Alexander II did not keep up his 
reforms. The nobles opposed him and the reforms he did 
succeed in introducing were not sufficient to satisfy the 
people. After two attempts had been made to murder 
him, the tsar went back to the policies of Nicholas I. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS OP RUSSIA 
This change of policy aroused bittor disappointment and 
desire for revolution. Many young nobles devoted their lives 
to teaching the workingmen and peasants how to better 
their condition. Clubs and debating societies were formed, 
and discontent as well as knowledge was gradually spread 
among the ignorant peasants. The government tried to 
stop this by imprisoning or sending to Siberia all the leaders. 
Some of the reformers then plotted the murder of the chief 
of police and all other high officers who hindered reform. 
They were sometimes called ''Nihilists,” sometimes "Terror- 
ists. ’ ' Several government officers were killed, but the police 
arrested thousands of suspected revolutionists and without 
trial sent them to Siberia for life. After several unsuccessful 
attempts at his assassination, the tsar was killed by a 
bomb (1881). 
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His son, Alexander III, was determined to keep the 
Russian government and church as it was and to force the 
Poles, Jews, people of Finland, and all other non-Russian 
groups in Russia to adopt the Russian language, customs, 
and religion. Many of these people fled to escape his 
persecution. Great numbers of Russian Jews began to 
come to the United States at this time. 

In spite of this unrest, the reign of Alexander III was 
marked by progress in industry. Russia had vast wealth 
in her farms and mines, but had not the ready money to 
develop them. A very able leader, Witte, minister of finance 
and commerce, set up a protective tariff to keep foreign 
goods from flooding the country (1892). He then induced 
foreign investors, mainly French, to lend their money to 
build and equip factories, railroads, and mines, which would 
enable Russia to supply most of her own needs. A wonder- 
ful change soon came about. Before Witte took office, 
only about four hundred miles of railroad were built in a 
year; afterward, about fourteen hundred miles a year. The 
greatest of the new railways was the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, finished in 1902, which connects European Russia with 
the Pacific Ocean. Many factories were built and hundreds 
of thousands of peasants flocked to the towns to work. 

The Industrial Revolution in Russia, as elsewhere, made 
the people discontented.^ With the growth of cities, those 
who wished to change the government could spread their 
views far more easily than had been possible in the country. 
The factory laborers soon learned socialistic ideas. More- 
over, the new and growing class of intelligent merchants 
and manufacturers would certainly demand a share in the 
government. Thus the Industrial Revolution undermined 
the Old Regime in Russia. 

Alexander III was followed by his son, Nicholas II. 
For ten years Nicholas II tried to carry out his father’s 
plan, while the government grew worse and discontent 
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more bitter. No intelligent person was safe from the police 
unless he kept silent in regard to his honest opinions about 
the bad government. The new railways often cost the 
government four or five times' as much as they would have 
cost if the officials and contractors had been honest. These 
expenses, in addition, to the enormous cost of_ the army 
and navy, had to be met by heavier taxes, falling mostly 
on the poor. The condition of the peasants became so 
miserable that frequently they could pay nothing at all. 
The tsar now took away the special liberties under which 
the Finns had prospered (1899).’' This put Finland, which 
was far in advance of Russia, back to a lower stage of 
development and made the Finns very bitter. The whole 
empire was ready for rebellion as soon as a weakened 
government offered an opportunity. 

This opportunity came when Russia was defeated in the 
war with Japan (i904-i90S)-^ The despotic government 
was widely blamed for the war and its defeats. Discontent 
could no longer be suppressed in the old way by imprison- 
ment and executions, and so the tsar adopted a more 
liberal policy, allowing greater freedom of discussion. 

The liberals demanded that complete freedom of speech, 
of religion, of the press, and of public meetings be secured, 
and that the judges be independent and give fair trials to 
persons arrested. They demanded further that the people 
be given a greater share in local government. They de- 
clared for a national parliament to make laws for the whole 
empire and to control the government, and urged that a 
convention be at once elected to frame a constitution 
granting these demands. 

The tsar promised reform but did nothing. In the 
meantime wild excitement was spreading among both 
factory laborers and peasants. On Sunday, January 22, 

iThe Russian tsar won Finland from Sweden in 1809 as a result’ of war, 
but had governed the Finns separately and granted them many privileges 
denied to the Russians. 

2See p. 755. 
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1905, an enormous crowd of workingmen, women, and 
children tried to go to the tsar’s palace to beg his sympathy 
for their sufferings and plead for better treatment. They 



COSSACKS CHARGING RIOTERS NEAR THE TSAR’S PALACE 


expected to see the tsar. Instead they were confronted 
by the Cossacks, who shot down the innocent people by 
the thousands. This '‘Red Sunday,” or “Bloody Sunday,” 
was only one of repeated massacres of peaceful citizens by 
the police and soldiers, and horrified all Russia. The people 
were determined to overthrow this blundering, cruel govern- 
ment. Strikes and revolts broke out everywhere. Several 
high government officers were killed.^ To save the totter- 
ing government the tsar now (August 18, 1905) promised 
to call a Duma, or parliament. This was a trick, for the 
common people were not to vote in the elections. 

The revolutionary leaders saw that the time for action 
had come, and called a great general strike throughout 
Russia. Railroad men and telegraph operators stopped 
work first. Then ever3rw'here factories, shops, and mines 

^The detested von Plehve, Minister of the Interior, who had continued 
to use the old methods, was killed by a bomb. 
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were compelled to shut down. Cities were left without 
lights. Merchants would sell no more goods. Judges, 
law^^ers, doctors, and teachers refused to work. Even the 
domestic servants would do nothing. All business was tied 
up. This evidence of the people’s determination forced the 
tsar to yield. He promised (October 30, 1905) personal 
liberty to all, that no law should be made without the 
approval of the Duma and that it should have power even 
over his officials, and agreed to change the election law 
so as to give every man a vote. The next few months were 
marked by more strikes, by mutinies in the army and navy, 
and by a furious revolt in Moscow. After desperate fighting 
all these revolts were suppressed by soldiers loyal to the tsar, 
but the country remained on the brink of anarchy. 

Before the Duma met in May, 1906, the tsar appointed 
a Council of the Empire, a sort of House of Lords, without 
whose consent no law could be made. This body would 
prevent anything too revolutionary being done. The Duma 
demanded thorough reform of the government and the 
leasing of the crown and monastery lands to the peasants. 
Debates were stormy, but no reforms were won. The tsar 
dissolved the Duma after two months. The next year 
another one was elected but it too was soon dissolved. Then 
the tsar broke his agreement and so changed the election 
laws as to make the next Duma represent the great land- 
owners and wealthy men almost wholly, leaving the common 
people very little power in the election of members. Hence 
the third Duma did not seriously oppose the tsar, and when 
the fourth Duma was elected (1912), the government secured 
a favorable majority. Danger of revolution now seemed over. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 had failed to set up a 
real check on the tsar’s absolute power. In spite of its 
corruption the government had crushed this vast popular 
revolt. The victory had been due to several causes: (i) The 
bulk of the great army was loyal to the tsar. The Cossacks 
especially were willing to shoot or ride down discontented 
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mobs. (2) The vast size of Russia made it difficult to 
organize revolution. (3) The enemies of the tsar disagreed 
in their aims. The revolutionary socialists planned to put 
all the factories in the hands of the laborers and to divide 
the property of Russia among the common people. They 
started many strikes, burned many factories, and attacked 
the owners. Much property w’^as looted. 'These activities 
frightened the middle classes. They hated the tsar’s govern- 
ment but they hated anarchy more, and so they helped 
the government get back its power. 

The Revolution was not a complete failure, however. The 
government abolished the tax that had been levied to pay 
for the land given to the freed serfs (1907).^ The Duma 
made a number of good laws to provide accident and sickness 
insurance for workmen, to start more schools, to hasten the 
break-up of the old system of common landholding by 
whole villages, and to help the peasants to become owners 
of their own land. Blit these laws did not satisfy the com- 
mon people. The seeds of discontent could not thus easily 
be killed. The laborers in the cities were still oppressed. 
The governing classes were still utterly corrupt. The 
peasants still hungered for land. They waited for the day 
when the many great estates of the rich should be broken 
up and the common people made owners of all the land. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) What have been the main objects of Russian expansion in 
the past two centuries? Do you believe Russia’s reasons justified 
her policies? Why? (2) Make a list of the conditions within 
Russia in 1815 which needed reform and explain why each was an 
abuse. (3) Compare the methods and policies of Nicholas I and 
Mettemich. Which had the better chance of success? Why? 
(4) Why was the establishment of the Zemstvos an important 
reform? (5) What good effects did the freeing of the Russian 
serfs have? What bad effects? Why? Contrast the methods 


iSee p. 759. 
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used with those used by the United States in freeing the negro 
slaves. (6) Why did the tsar believe that all the people living in 
Russia ought to be forced to become Russians in speech, customs, 
and religion? Why does the United States not follow this policy 
Which methods were more successful, those of R«-Ssia or those of 
the United States? Why? (7) How and why 
Revolution help the Russian people? (8) When did the English 
people win the rights and privileges demanded by the Russian 
liberals of 1904? When did the people of the United States win 
them? (9) How and why was the Russian general strike of <^;tober, 
1905, different from strikes in the United States. (10) Did the 
Duma really represent the Russian people? Why. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 
AND THE RISE OF THE BALKAN STATES 

CONQUESTS BY THE OTTOMAN TURKS 
To make clear the situation in the Balkan Peninsula, 
often called simply '‘The Balkans,” let us review briefly its 
earlier history. Early in the fourteenth century barbarian 
invaders, called the Ottoman Turks, seized western Asia 
Minor. ^ In 1453 they took Constantinople and pushed ‘on 
to the northwest, taking the whole Balkan Peninsula and 
threatening Central Europe. For many years they held 
most of modern Hungary and tried to take Vienna. The 
city was saved from capture (1683) only by the timely help 
of John Sobieski, king of Poland, who drove off the besiegers. 
From that date the Turks weakened and were soon driven 
out of Hungary, thougfi they were still able to hold all the 
land south of Hungary against attacks by Austria and 
Russia. Russia especially wanted to recover Constantinople.^ 
When the Turks conquered the Balkans, the Christians 
were not forced to become Mohammedans or to give tip their 
own languages, customs, or local officers. But they were 
taxed without mercy, cruelly ill-used, and many were killed 
without cause. The Turkish government was utterly corrupt. 
Almost every Turkish officer obtained his place by bribery 
and then forced those below to pay him. Refusal to pay was 
often followed by brutal tortures, and the Christians were 
ready to rebel whenever there was any chance of success. 

Ut will be recalled that the westward migration and conquests of the 
Seljuk Turks had helped to bring about the Crusades. See p. 313. 
aSee p. 757. 
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The first Balkan people to win partial freedom were the 
Serbians (1817). They were followed by the Greeks (1829).^ 
The states along the lower Danube, later called Romania, 
also became almost independent. 

THE BALKAN PEOPLES FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
Russia had done most to help the Balkan countries get 
their freedom; hence Russian influence was strong in the 
Balkans. The tsar proposed to England an agreement to 
divide up the Ottoman Empire (1853). He met with refusal , 
because the British feared that Russia was planning to take 
India. England and France even went so far as to help the 
Turks drive the Russians out of Ottoman territory (1854). 
Then they invaded the Crimean Peninsula in order to destroy 
the great Russian fortress at Sevastopol and thus break up 
Russian military and naval power in the South. Sardinia- 
sent her army to join those of England, France, and Turkey 
and the city was taken after a terrible siege of eleven months. 

Peace was made at the International Congress of Paris 
(March, 1856). Russia was compelled to give up some 
land at the mouth of the Danube, and it was agreed that 
no warships should be kept on the Black Sea or go to it 
or from it through the straits. The powers of Europe 
promised that the Turkish Empire should keep its inde- 
pendence and its lands, and the sultan promised to treat 
his Christian subjects better. Compared with the heavy 
cost of the war, the results were very insignificant, and they 
were not permanent.^ The Christians under Turkish rule 
were treated worse than before. 

In 1876 uprisings took place in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
west of Serbia, and also among the Bulgarians. Turkish 
soldiers crushed the rebellions with frightful cruelty. West- 
ern Europe was horrified, but the governments could not 
iSee p. 645. 2See pp. 665-666. 

®In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, Russia announced that she 
would build warships on the Black Sea, and in 187S she recovered her lost 
lands. 
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agree to do anything. It seemed as if the Turks would 
be allowed to torture and butcher as many Christians as 
they wished. Serbia and little Montenegro alone declared 
war on the sultan (1876), but they were about to be over- 
whelmed by greater numbers when at last Russia came to 
their help (1877). Romania soon declared its independence, 
and its excellent army joined that of the Russians. The 
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Turks held them back for a time but finally (January, 1878) 
the Russians took Adrianople, close to the Turkish capital. 
The sultan was obliged to sign the treaty of San Stefano 
which gave full independence and more land to Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Romania. Bulgaria was made partly 
independent and received far more land than it has now 
(1927), The Turks kept only a small piece of land in Europe. 
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But the other powers of Europe were jealous of Russia 
and would not allow this treaty to stand. An international 
congress was called to meet at Berlin, where a new treaty 
less favorable to Russia and Bulgaria was drawn up. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were given to Austria to govern, though 
these regions were still to be considered Turkish territory. 
The decaying Turkish Empire was again set on its feet. 

The Treaty of Berlin satisfied none of the peoples 
concerned. The Serbians and Bulgarians felt especially 
bitter because they did not receive what they felt was due 
them. The Serbians had hoped to win Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, where most of the people spoke the Serbian language. 
Through them Serbia had hoped for an outlet to the Adriatic 
Sea, which would enable her to export her products freely. 
As it was, most of her grain and other food products could get 
to market only by the consent of her neighbors, the strongest 
of which was Austria. Such conditions could not last. 

THE BALKAN STATES, 1878-1912 

It was expected that the Bulgarian principality would be 
completely under Russian influence, but after a few years 
the Bulgarians drove the Russians from office. In 1885 the 
people of Eastern Rumelia, a Turkish province just south 
of Bulgaria, rebelled and chose the prince of Bulgaria as 
ruler. Following that event, the enlarged Bulgaria con- 
tinued to grow in wealth and population, A strong army 
was organized and many schools and railroads built. 

After 1878 Romania grew rapidly in population and 
wealth and seemed the strongest of the Balkan states. 
Serbia likewise developed, but not so rapidly. It was diffi- 
cult for her to export her products because she had few 
railways and had no outlet to the sea. 

Greece likewise developed slowly under a very heavy 
burden of debt. In 1897 she made war on Turkey, hoping 
to win the island of Crete where the people were in rebellion 
against the sultan, but she was badly defeated. 
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In Turkey, after 1878, the sultan continued to rule in the 
old despotic way. Intelligent Turks wished to check the 
decline of their country by giving it a modem government 
Cleverly they agitated among the officers and soldiers of 
the army. When all was ready (July, 1908), the Young 
Turks, as the revolutionists called themselves, forced the 
sultan to grant a constitution and have a parliament elected. 
There was great joy throughout the Ottoman Empire. But 
various European powers feared their interests would be 
injured hji. revived Turkey that might try to win back her 
lands. I^e Austrian emperor announced (1908) that he 
had annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Turkish prov- 
inces given him to govern by the Congress of Berlin.^ The 
prince of Bulgaria declared his complete independence of 
Turkey and took the title of tsar. The Greeks in Crete 
declared for union with Greece. 

These acts broke the Treaty of Berlin and startled all 
Europe. The great powers were already lined up in two 
great groups : Germany, Austria-Hungary , and Italy on one 
side; and Great Britain, France, and Russia on the other. 
The latter were angered by the action of Austria. Russia 
especially protested because she prided herself on being the 
protector of the Slavs in the Balkan region.^ The people of 
Serbia had long hoped that afsome time they could gather 
all the members of their race living in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and the southern part of Austria-Hungary 
into one single state, just as most of the Italians had been 
united (1859-1870). This would revive the Serbian Em- 
pire as it had been in the Middle Ages. 

The Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
dashed the hopes of the Serbians, who then prepared to 
fight. They hoped for Russian, backing, but Russia had 
not yet recovered from the disastrous war with Japan, and 


2This was rank Iiypocrisy, for the Russian minister of foreign affairs had 
given his consent in advance in return for Austrian consent to the opening 
of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles to Russian warships. 
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was not ready for another war. Britain and France were 
unwilling to fight for Serbia. Certain Austrian leaders 
insisted that now was the time to crush ‘'the dangerous 
little viper/’ Serbia, by an immediate “preventive war.” 
But Germany stepped in as mediator and persuaded Russia 
to yield to Austria and to warn Serbia to keep quiet. Serbia 
had to agree to keep the peace, and the danger of a great 
European war was over for the time. The Turks accepted 
some money payments and consented to what had been 
done. It was victory for Austria. 

THE BALKAN WARS OF 1912-1913 

The Turkish Revolution did not bring to the people of 
Turkey all the benefits they expected it would. The old 
sultan had been overthrown (1909) after he had caused 
a mutiny of the soldiers, but the Young Turks proved to 
be tyrants too. They determined to force everybody in 
the empire to become Turks, and saw to it that few but 
those of their party were elected to the parliament. They 
sent Turks to govern people who did not know the Turkish 
language. The Arabs were deeply offended. The Arme- 
nians were repaid for their help to the Young Turks by 
fearful massacres. The many Greeks in Turkey were 
angered by an attempt to take from the clergy of the 
Orthodox Greek church special privileges they had held for 
centuries. In order to force the government of Greece to 
give up its claim to Crete, the Turks refused to have any- 
thing to do with Greeks ; that is, boycotted them. Greece 
was badly hurt, but the Turks suffered still more and 
had to give up the boycott. Thus the Young Turks lost 
the loyalty of the Greeks, the most prosperous of the 
business men of Turkey, and aroused the war spirit in 
Greece itself. 

In the region known as Macedonia are people of many 
different races: Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, Albanians, 
Turks, and others. Of course, Greece, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
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each claimed the land. In order to check possible rebellions, 
the Young Turks induced MOtiammedans from other lands 
to settle there. There was already great disorder in parts of 
Macedonia. There were many brigands, and property was 
not safe. The Christians of the region were forced to serve 
in the Turkish army, a service which had not been required 
before. These grievances led to strong appeals to the 
Christian Balkan nations to free Macedonia from Turkey. 

Mountainous Albania to the west of Macedonia had never 
been fully conquered by the Turks. Many Albanians had 
become Mohammedans and had served the Turks ably as 
soldiers and government officers, but they had always been 
free in their own mountains and had paid no taxes to Turkey. 
Now the Young Turks made an attempt to subdue them 
completely, but Albania could not be conquered. 

While the Young Turks were blundering and making 
enemies on every side, Italy demanded Tripoli, the only 
land in Northern Africa which the Turks still held. The 
demand was refused (September, 1911). An Italian army 
then sailed for Tripoli and occupied the coast. To force the 
Turks to yield, the Italians seized several important islands 
along the Asia Minor coast and bombarded the Turkish 
forts at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The Turks closed 
the straits to trade, but refused to give up Tripoli. 

Ever since the Congress of Berlin, and even before, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece had wanted to 
free their fellow Christians in Macedonia from Turkish 
oppression and also to annex as much of the land as each 
was able to get. War with the Turks probably would have 
broken out long before it did if each state had not feared 
that its rivals would seize too much of the spoils. The old 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II was so clever at playing one against 
the other that often his enemies seemed to hate one another 
more than they hated him. 

Gradually the enemies of Turkey grew stronger and more 
confident that they could win. They saw that they must 
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take advantage of the Young Turk blunders and fight 
before the Turkish army xs reformed. The Italian war 
against Turkey made them act. First, Bulgaria and Serbia 
agreed to a plan of dividing the spoils if they won. Soon 
little Montenegro joined, and finally Greece. 

They demanded of the Turks the thorough reforms in 
Macedonia which had been promised many times. Then 
they ordered their armies to mobilize; that is, they called 
out all their reserve soldiers (September 30, 1912). The six 
great European powers declared they would not allow any 
change of Turkish boundaries and promised to obtain reforms 
in Macedonia, for they feared a war in the Balkans might 
lead directly to general European war. Montenegro replied 
by declaring war on Turkey, and the other three states made 
demands that were sure to bring about war. The Turks 
hurriedly made peace with Italy by giving up 'fripoli, and 
declared war on October 18, 1912. 

Very soon the better preparation of the Balkan allies 
began to show results. The Montenegrins invaded the land 
to the northeast of them and the Serbians and Greeks pushed 
into Macedonia. The Bulgarians besieged the great Turk- 
ish fortress of Adrianople, utterly defeated an advancing 
Turkish army, and pushed on toward Constantinople as 
fast as the def.p mud would let them. Again the Turks 
were defeated in a three days' battle (October 29-31). Had 
the Bulgarians been able to attack Constantinople at once, 
they could probably have taken it. Two weeks later they 
were faced by strongly intrenched Turkish forces through 
which they could not break. In the meantime the Serbians 
and Greeks had defeated the Turkish forces in western 
Macedonia. The Greek fleet kept the Turks from sending 
help to the West and seized all the islands in the Aegean 
Sea that were not held by the Italians. At the end of six 
weeks the Turks had been driven almost out of Europe. 

After a truce was made (December 3, 1912) the terms 
of peace were discussed for nearly two months. The Turks 
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would not yield, and so the Balkan allies began war again. 
Adrianople had to surrender, and peace was made at last 
(xMay 30, 1913). The sultan gave the Balkan allies nearly 
all his lands in Europe except Constantinople and the land 
adjacent to it. Crete was given up to Greece. 

This treaty settled only the boundaries of Turkey. The 
division of the land among the Balkan allies themselves 
was more difficult. Greece expected to extend to the north- 
west. Sei'bia had expected to gain lands to the southwest 
and obtain an outlet on the Adriatic Sea. But Austria and 
Italy insisted on making Albania partly independent, thus 
shutting Serbia off from the coast. This was a briter 
disappointment for Serbia and Greece. They now decided 
to hold western and central Macedonia for themselves, for 
they had already taken it from the Turks. 

Bulgaria, however, claimed most of Macedonia and 
insisted that Serbia had earlier agreed to let her have it. 
Serbia insisted that without Albania she must have part of 
Macedonia, and made an alliance with Greece to check 
Bulgarian ambitions (May, 1913). The great powers of 
Europe, fearing that the Balkan War might lead to a gen- 
eral European war, had supported Austria and Italy in 
setting up a separate Albania. Their attitude embittered 
the quarrel between Bulgaria and her former allies. 

Suddenly, while negotiations to settle these differences 
peaceably were still going on, the Bulgarians made a great 
night attack on the Serbians and Greeks (June 29). At 
first the Bulgarians seemed to be winning, but after severe 
fighting they were driven back. Meanwhile the Turks 
invaded the land they had been forced to give up, and retook 
Adrianople. The Romanians^ saw a chance to win more 
land south of the Danube and they also declared war on 
Bulgaria. They invaded Bulgaria almost unopposed, and 
she had to accept a truce at the close of July. 

iThe Romanians had demanded something as payment for their friendly 
neutralit^r during the war with. Turkey. In April, Bulgaria had giyen 
them only a- part of the land needed to allow'Romaniaa’defendable frontier. 
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Terms of peace were arranged at the Romanian capital, 
Bucharest. Romania obtained what she wanted, Serbia 
gained far more of Macedonia than her soldiers had taken, 
and the Greek frontier was pushed farther east on the shores 
of the Aegean Sea, Greece granting Serbia railroad rights 
to the port at Salonika. Bulgaria was given only a short 
strip of shore line on the south with one port, while the 
Greek gains included several better ports. In another treaty 
with Turkey, Bulgaria was obliged to give up most of the 
land she had taken from the Turks in the first war. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912--1913 did much to bring about 
the great European war. They showed clearly the weakness 
of the Ottoman Empire and the unexpected strength of the 
Balkan States. This at once affected the military rivalry- of 
the Great Powers, for Germany had counted on substantial 
help from the Turkish army in case of a general European 
war. As this could no longer be depended on, the German 
government decided greatly to increase its own army (1913). ' 
Austria, France, and Russia followed Germany’s example. 

Serbia and Greece, which were somewhat under Russian 
influence, were the greatest gainers in the Balkan Wars. 
Bulgaria, which was somewhat anti-Russian, was humbled. 
The Serbian people now hoped to win the lands north and 
west of them, where the people were closely related to them 
in language and customs. Austria-Hungary determined to 
check these Serbian ambitions and subdue Serbian agitation 
in her southern lands, especially in Bosnia. To succeed, 
she had to humble Serbia, by war if necessary. The main 
railroad line from Berlin to Constantinople passed through 
Serbia, enabling that state to interfere with German com- 
munication with Turkey. In addition Serbia now controlled 
most of the through railroad from Austria to Salonika on 
the Aegean Sea, and Greece held the rest. Germany and 
Austria had long wanted a German-controlled line to Salonika. 
This a strong Serbia would never allow. Thus German 
statesmen also had strong motives for wishing to .see Serbia 
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humbled so that she could not interfere with their plans to 
gain lands and influence in the Balkans and the Ottoman 
Empire. In the summer of 1913 several Austrian leaders 
thought seriously of making a “preventive war” against 
Serbia, but Germany sent a speedy and decisive warning, 
supported by Italy, and so kept Austria from taking such 

a reckless step, likely to cause general war. 

The Bulgarians were so bitter over the settlement that 
they were almost certain to fight again in the hope of 
getting what the Serbians and Greeks had won, especially 
the land along the north shore of the Aegean Sea. Thus 
they needed little inducement to enter the W^orld W^ar in 
alliance with Germany and Austria (October, 1915). 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) In what respects was the Turks’ treatment of their Christian 
subjects wise and unwise? Why? Compare and contrast their 
treatment with that of the subject races under the governments of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Great Britain. (2) Was Great 
Britain wise or unwise in refusing the friendly advances of the 
Russians in 1833? Why? (3) Which was better for the peace 
of Europe and for the Balkan peoples, the settlement made by the 
Treaty of San Stefano or that made by the Treaty of Berlin? 
Give reasons in detail. Who gained most by the latter? Give 
proofs. (4) Explain the causes of the Turkish Revolution of 1908. 
Why did it succeed? (5) What reasons had the Serbians to hope 
that they might annex Bosnia and Herzegovina? How and why 
was Austria able to obtain those provinces and keep them? 
(6) What blunders did the Yoimg Turks make after their successful 
revolution in 1908? Explain in your own words how and why 
each of these helped bring about the Balkan War of 1912. (7) Make 

a list of the remote and immediate causes of the Balkan War of 
1912. Explain in your own words how each cause you name 
helped to bring on the war. (8) Why did the Balkan allies win 
against the Turks? (9) How did their victory please Germany 
and her allies? Why? What policies did Germany adopt as a 
result? (10) How did Germany and Austria help bring about the 
second Balkan War? (ii) Why was the distribution of territory 
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unsatisfactory to Bulgaria? (12) How did the Balkan Wars 
prepare for the World War of 1914? 
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THE AGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTIONS 

CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

The nineteenth century was a time of vast progress in 
almost every phase of European civilization, and of the 
spread of that civilization over almost the whole world. 
The rise of representative government in England, the rise 
of liberty and equality in France, and their extension to 
other European countries have already been studied. By 
1914, governments that were at least partly democratic in 
form had been set iip nearly everywhere in Europe. The 
United States and the British dominions had popular 
government, and France even allowed her colonies repre- 
sentation in the French parliament. 

The changes made in England in the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries by the agrarian or agricultural 
revolution have been explained.^ These were followed by 
a great number of further inventions. Harvesting machin- 
ery, first invented by an American, McCormick, has been 
developed until a single machine cuts grain, threshes it, 
gets rid of the chaff, and puts the grain into sacks right in 
the field. On large farms the old horse-drawn single plows 
have been supplemented by gasoline tractors pulling a series 
of plows which turn over many wide strips of soil at the 
same time. Artificial fertilizers have been perfected. These 
enrich much poor land so that it can be tilled with profit. 
The tremendous scientific progress made in the past hundred 
years has been applied to agriculture so as to give farmers 
all sorts of valuable information, ranging from a knowledge 
of new crops and new ways of growing the old ones to fairly 

iSee pp. 622 - 623 . 
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accurate forecasts of the weather for a day or two in advance. 

The tremendous expansion of transportation facilities and Extension 
the discovery of ways of keeping perishable foods from markets 
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A STEAM HARVESTER AND THRESHER AT WORK 

Spoiling, have given farmers the chance to sell their products 
to people halfway across the world. All this has meant a 
vast expansion of markets for the producer, as well as far 
lower prices for the consumer of foodstuffs. 

At first the revolutionizing of agriculture helped the Trend 
large farmer and put at a disadvantage the man who had 
only a few acres, for the latter could hardly afford to buy foldings 
many expensive machines. Hence in Great Britain great 
landlords largely took the place of small farmers. In 1876 
it was learned that less than 4,000 persons, holding estates 
of over 1,000 acres each, owned four-sevenths of the land 
of England. But a change was coming which was to make 
large-scale farming in England far less profitable. Men who 
tilled the cheap virgin soils of the northwestern United States, 
western Canada, Argentina, and Australia could undersell 
Europeans who farmed expensive, worn-out lands in the 
old countries. Wheat prices declined heavily in the late 
seventies. The trend was now toward the break-up of old 
estates into many small holdings, since small owners could 
now generally make better profits than large owners. 
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Since the French Revolution, France has been a land of 
small farm owners. In 1908 only 29,000 persons held over 
250 acres apiece, while 864,000 held from 25 to 250 acres, 
and 4,602,000 held 25 acres or less apiece. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, western 
Germany, and northern Italy, but beyond these regions 
the manorial system with serfdom continued until after 
1800 Serfdom, however, disappeared in the course of the 
nineteenth century. Since the World War, revolutionary 
agricultural changes have been going on in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Great estates have been broken up into 
small peasant holdings, creating whole nations of peasant 
landowners. 

The inventions that started the Industrial Revolutioni 
marked the beginning of an age of mechanical inventions 
that has continued to the present. It will now be our 
task to survey these developments and study the further 
results of the Industrial Revolution. 

The story of how the steam engine took the place of 
water power to make the new machinery go, and how the 
subsequent enormous demand for iron and coal resulted in 
revolutionary changes in their production, has already been 
told. Steel, a combination of iron and carbon, had long 
been highly prized for its hardness and strength, but had 
been so very expensive as to be little used. About 1850 
the Bessemer process made steel far cheaper, and so for 
many uses it fast took the place of iron. Our great bridges, 
our skyscrapers, our giant ships and fast railway trains, 
and our automobiles would hardly be possible without steel. 
The Industrial Revolution made coal and iron ore extraor- 
dinarily valuable. Countries that have ample deposits of 
coal and iron located close together have great advantages 
over those that do not. England and Scotland are greatly 
favored in this respect. They have another great advan- 
tage — their coal is near the sea and so can be shipped 


iSee pp. 623 - 628 * 
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abroad cheaply. Until about 1850 England supplied most 
of the coal used in Europe for manufacturing. Since then 
the United States and Germany have sold coal in larger 
and larger quantities. ^ 

Another fuel, petroleum, together with more than three Petroleum 
hundred substances derived from it, has now become 
extremely important. This mineral oil was first obtained 
in 1859 in the United States. For many years it was used 
chiefly in the form of kerosene for lighting. Since about 
1900 it has been far more widely used for fuel to drive ships 
and locomotives, and, in the form of gasoline, for automo- 
biles and tractors. More than half the petroleum used in 
the world now comes from the United States (1927), but 
it is predicted that the supply in the United States may 
become exhausted within a period of twenty-five years. 



A TYPICAL OIL FIELD IN EXPLOITATION 

Oil has been found in some European countries, especially 
Russia, Romania, and Poland, and in Mexico and India, 
but the demand now seems to be increasing faster than the 
new supplies can be opened up. Farsighted men have 
recently been seeking control of lands where oil is likely 
to be found, in order to gain the vast wealth it will bring. 
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Rivalries for these lands are likely to be the cause of future 

wars. ^ 111 

The building of numerous factories near the coal and. 

iron supplies in the north of England drew many people 
thither. The appearance of great areas of country was 
entirely changed. Large towns and cities took the place of 
farms. Black smoke clouds filled the air. Most of the 
laborers lived in squalid, overcrowded slums, and their 
children, when they had a chance to play at all, had only 
the narrow streets for their playgrounds. Similar shifts of 
population from the country to the fast-growing factory 
towns took place in other lands to which the Industrial 
Revolution had spread. Continental Europe took up the 
new ways of manufacturing much more slowly than England 
did, but considerable areas in the western part of Europe 
are now industrialized. The same is true of some regions 
in Russia, India, China, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Manufacturing rather than agriculture has also become the 
chief business in the eastern half of the United States as 
well as in some parts of Canada and even in Mexico. 

The Industrial Revolution brought about extraordinary 
changes in means of travel' and communication. The story 
of how hard roads took the place of the muddy trails of 
earlier days, how numerous canals were built to provide 
cheap water transportation for the goods turned out by the 
new machines, and how steamboats took the place of sailing 
ships has already been told. Revolutionary inventions con- 
tinued to be made. Ocean-going ships were made of iron, 
and later of steel, instead of wood. Screw propellers took 
the place of side paddle wheels. Ships were made larger 
and longer. The great liner of today would make an early 
steamer look like a midget. The modem giant railroad 
locomotive likewise would make Stephenson’s “Rocket” 
look tiny, though the latter attained a speed of fifty-three 
miles an hour. Soon after 1880 electricity began to be 
used extensively to move street cars in cities, and later for 
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longer lines between cities. The trolley car enabled hosts 
of people to live in suburbs instead of in crowded city blocks. 
The electric locomotive is beginning to supplant the steam 
engine for hard hauls over mountains and may soon take 
its place for nearly all hauling. Later inventions, such as 



ACROSS THE SEA 

the automobile, the airplane, the dirigible, and the sub- 
marine, are almost too familiar to require much comment. 
The first two were dependent mainly on the gasoline engine, 
invented in the late nineties of the last century and fully 
perfected in the second decade of the present century. The 
World War speeded up the improvement of the submarine, 
the airplane, and the airship. Flights across the Atlantic 
were made in 1919, then a flight around the world by 
American aviators in 1924, and in 1927, the American 
aviator, Charles Lindbergh, made his famous non-stop 
flight from New York to Paris. 

Means of communication were revolutionized by a system 
of mailing letters paid for in advance by the adhesive 
postage stamp, a method used first in England in 1840; by 
newspapers, turned out on a large scale from mechanically 
operated printing presses ; by the electric telegraph, invented 
in 1837 by Samuel Morse, an American; by the submarine 
cable, first successfully laid across the Atlantic in 1866; 
later by the telephone, invented (1875) by Alexander Graham 
Bell, who was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, but was long 
a resident of the United States. Wireless telegraphy dates 
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from 1899, and the wireless telephone, or radio, was 
invented more recently and has been perfected to a remark- 
able degree. 

The past hundred years have seen a great number of 
other inventions to meet all sorts of needs. Only a few 
inventions can be listed in addition to those already men- 
tioned, such as friction matches (1827); illuminating gas 
for lighting houses, stores, and streets; iron stoves to 
supplant the old fireplace for cooking and heating; the 
‘'Colt’s revolver” (i 835 )> which replaced the one-shot 
pistol; photography (1839); ether for use as an anesthetic; 
and the Howe sewing machine (1846).^ Very recently war 
machinery has been completely revolutionized by airplanes, 
by rapid-fire small cannon and enormous cannon that shoot 



large projectiles more than fifty miles, by automatic pistols 
and machine guns, by flame-throwers, and by poison gas. 
Our ordinary daily lives have been changed by radio sets, 
phonographs, moving pictures, washing and ironing ma- 
chines, dish-washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
devices for canning and preserving fruits and vegetables 
on a large scale. In our factories and mines new machines 
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are being installed every few years. It. is quite clear that 
the Industrial Revolution is still going on, though the 
changes it is now effecting are not so completely revolution- 
ary as were the earlier ones. 

The changes already explained have had a tremendous Changes in 
influence on ways of doing business, both local and inter- 
national. Manufacturers soon found that they could greatly business 
increase their production by running their niachinery more 
hours each day, and by adding more machinery. As long 
as they could sell all their output, they were tempted to 
manufacture more and more to get added profits. But 
sooner or later they produced more goods than could easily 
be sold. Then competition forced down prices until no 
profits could be made. Prudent factory owners shut down 
their plants, at least in part, until they saw signs of a reviving 
demand for goods. This left their employees without work 
and so caused great suffering. After sufficient time had 
passed, the supply of goods ran low and continued demand 
brought rising prices. Owners started their factories again, 
wage-earners could now buy goods, and prosperity took the 
place of business depression. Many causes other than Alternating 
over-production help to bring business depression, but the penods of 
Industrial Revolution was undoubtedly responsible for the 
alternating periods of great prosperity and depression that depression 
have come to all industrialized countries ever since 1800. 

During the year 1921 the whole world was in the midst 
of one of the worst depressions in history. Most European 
countries were slow in recovering from its effects. The 
United States seemed to suffer less from the depression. 

The excess production of the factories made the owners Capital 
seek new markets for their goods. Often the buyers could i^^vested 
not pay at once, and so the sellers took, instead of money, fndusMai 
shares in new railroads or mortgages on farms, ' mines, or countries 
factories. Their profits were so large that they could well 
afford to invest in foreign enterprises. Up to 1914, British, 

French, and German capitalists had thus made enormous 
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investments abroad. At the beginning of the World War 
business men of the United States owed large sums to Euro- 
peans who owned bonds and stocks of our railroads and 
factories, but the allied governments bought American prod- 
ucts so heavily in the World War and after, that our indebt- 
edness to Europeans was paid off, and theu governments 
now owe us large sums for products we shipped to them. 

Another scheme adopted by competing factory owners 
to protect themselves from the effects of business depression 
was the combination of a number of business enterprises 
under one control. These combinations were formed in 
different ways, either by agreements on prices, terms of sale, 
and quantity of goods to be produced, or by merging the 
enterprises into one corporation. These vast combinations 
of factories, mines, and railroads under one small group of 
capitalists have aroused much opposition but they have con- 
tinued to exist, nevertheless, for they can do business to 
better advantage than a large number of smaller groups. 

The great growth of commerce that followed the Indus- 
trial Revolution led to important changes in financial 
methods. Exchanges have been set up for buying and 
selling com, sugar, coffee, cotton, and other staple products, 
not only directly but for delivery at a future date. Exchanges 
also developed for the purchase and sale of mortgage bonds 
and shares of stock of corporations. These exchanges make 
speculation easy, but they also help to make the prices of 
commodities more stable. Banking business has been 
developed to a remarkable extent. By getting many people 
to deposit their money with him for safekeeping, the banker 
is able to put large sums at the disposal of business men 
who wish to borrow for short terms money to use in business 
enterprises. Vast quantities of gold have been mined in 
the past seventy-five years, and this precious metal has 
been made the standard of value for money in most countries 
of the world. As a result, those who lend money by insisting 
on a promise to repay in gold, can be sure of later receiving 
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somewhere near the same value that they loaned. Money 
based on the gold standard is comparatively stable in value. 

RISE OF TRADE UNIONISM AND OF SOCIALISM 

Industrialism put factory laborers at a great disadvan- 
tage. Frequent business depressions gave the employer a 
chance to force wages down. Even in good times it was 
hard for the laborers to get a raise in wages, because one 
machine did the work formerly done by many laborers 
and so created a smaller demand for labor. Low wages 
for long hours of work helped make the large profits in 
which factory owners were most interested. In earlier 
centuries the employer had only a few persons working for 
him, all of whom he knew personally. Now he might have 
several hundreds of employees, about whose welfare he knew 
little and usually cared less. In the first years, as new 
machinery came into use, some lucky and especially ener- 
getic and able workmen became factory owners, but in later 
years this became harder and occurred very seldom. Between 
the employer class and the artisan class there was raised 
a high fence which only a few could climb. Not only were 
wages low, but laborers, even children, were expected to 
spend twelve to fifteen hours a day at the most tiresome 
work, doing one single thing over and over again, or tending 
machines in crowded rooms with bad air and poor light. 
The tired body craved sleep, but a moment’s yielding 
meant serious injury in the fast-moving machinery. 

The economists of the early nineteenth century believed 
the government ought to allow no organizations of laborers, 
but leave each laborer free to make his own terms with his 
employer. This gave the employer the ''whip hand” and 
factory workers saw that they must combine if they were to 
better their condition. Even before 1800 they began to form 
unions in England. Enraged by their activity, employers got 
Parliament to make severe laws forbidding laborers to com- 
bine to regulate wages, hours, or conditions of labor. Unions 
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were treated as illegal conspiracies, and many members were 
sent to penal colonies overseas for their “ heinous crimes. 

Agitation among the people at last induced Parliament 
to legalize unions (1825) though still with many restrictions. 
Not until 187s were they given full freedom in England. 
Since then their membership has grown enormously. The 
great majority, even of unskilled English laborers, are now 
organized. In other countries, where the Industrial Revo- 
lution came later, trade unions were established later. 

English laborers early started cooperative societies to buy 
goods in large quantities, sell them to their own members, 
and divide the profits, thus reducing the cost of their pur- 
chases. The English cooperatives were very successful and 
extended their business to wholesale as well as retail merchan- 
dising. In Continental Europe such societies are common 
and do much to improve living conditions. In the United 
States cooperatives have made less progress than in. Europe. 

After years of delay reformers began to urge the need 
for government regulation of factories and mines to preserve 
the health and morals of the laborers. In 1802 the first 
English law of this sort was made to better the condition 
of children in cotton factories. In 1833 a stricter law pro- 
vided government inspectors. Later more laws were made 
by Parliament, until British law today goes far to protect all 
laborers from excessive hours, extremely low wages, accidents, 
sickness, and unemployment, and provides pensions for the 
aged poor. Other countries followed the example of Britain 
and in recent decades some have far surpassed her. Sweden, 
Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand have gone farther 
than the rest in this legislation. The United States has 
made fewer laws of this kind than many other countries. 

Recently efforts have been made to get international 
action- to secure such laws. The treaty of peace between 
the Allied Powers and Germany (1919) set up an Inter- 
national Labor Office as a part of the League of Nations, 
and provided for annual conferences to discuss proposed laws. 
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Some of the reformers who early saw the evils which the 
Industrial Revolution brought to the artisan class, worked 
out schemes for bridging the gap between the few rich and 
the many poor people. The most famous of these was 
Robert Owen, owner of a large cotton mill in Scotland. He 
bettered conditions in his mill, paid his employees good 
wages, and provided them with good houses and schools. 
His town became a model town, and Owen still made money. 
But he believed the people ought to solve their own problems, 
and so he founded a number of little town groups, where the 
people owned their own means of production and held the 
property of the group in common.^ None of these com- 
munistic colonies succeeded. Even before Owen’s time 
several Frenchmen wrote books explaining like theories, 
but they had less influence than Owen. All of them are 
now called Utopian socialists because they dreamed of 
setting up ideal conditions as did the writer of Utopia.^ 
Later the French journalist, Louis Blanc, wielded more 
influence than any earlier socialist.^ 

Modem socialists do not look with favor on Owen or 
Louis Blanc, but get most of their arguments from the 
writings of Karl Marx (1818-1883). This highly educated 
German spent most of his life in exile on account of his 
radical teachings and had a hard stmggle to make a living. 
Nevertheless he found time to write a famous book called 
Capital, which is sometimes called the Bible of socialism. 
Its main contention is that laborers produce all the value 
in any product, but are paid only a fraction of this while 
the surplus goes to the capitalist as his profits. If the 
capitalistic system of carrying on industry were abolished 
and socialism put in its place, those who work would receive 
all they create. In a socialist state the government would 
own and carry on all industry and all means of production, 
employing all the people according to their ability and 
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paying them fairly for their work. No rent, no interest, no 
dividends or profits would be paid to anyone. Every person 
could have his clothes, furniture, a little money, and possibly 
each family would have a house and garden. There would 
then be no people living at leisure without useful labor. 

To establish this socialist state, control of the govern- 
ment must be put in the hands of the common people. They 
must be persuaded to work only for the interests of their 
class and overthrow the capitalistic control of government. 
Marx insisted that socialism was inevitable, for he said 
capitalists will combine more and more closely and reduce 
all other classes of people to the level of ordinary laborers. 
Then to save themselves the many will have to overthrow 
the few, by force if necessary but preferably by parliaments 
chosen by the many. Marx urged that laborers^ must not 
be draum away from their class interests by patriotism, for 
“all socialists are ‘comrades’ whatever be their nationality.” 

Socialist political parties have been formed in most 
European countries and in Japan, Australia, and the United 
States. In several they have won control of the govern- 
ment in recent years ; but these events will be explained later. 

In several countries the government owns and operates 
many industries, whereas in the United States they are usually 
under private control. Almost everywhere in Europe tele- 
graphs, telephones, and the parcel-post business are owned 
by the government. Except in France and Britain the 
railroads usually are owned by the state. European cities 
generally run street railways and gas and electric plants, as 
well as water works and numerous other enterprises such 
as markets, docks, and pawnshops. More of this public 
ownership is being tried in Australia and New Zealand than 
anywhere else. It should be clearly understood that public 
ownership is not the same as socialism, for it does not abolish 
private enterprises nor do away with the capitalist class. 

Modem civilization may seem to have brought much 
harm to the common people through the evil effects of the 
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Industrial Revolution, but our eyes should be opened to 
its many advantages. There is poverty among the people 
in many parts of the world, but there was also plenty of it 
before the Industrial Revolution. In the industrialized 
countries of today the common people really live in greater 
comfort and with their wages can buy far more of the pleas- 
ures of life than could the common people of the Middle 
Ages. Actually poverty is most terrible in such countries 
as India and China where industrialism has spread little. 

The common people of every country in which modern 
civilization has developed, enjoy much the same benefits 
which years ago only rich people could have, such as better 
foods — sugar, fruits, canned vegetables, and coffee — finer 
dishes and furniture for the home, better clothing, better 
pictures, and books and newspapers for low prices or even 
free in public libraries. Playgrounds for the children, better 
houses, and machinery to do much of our hardest work are 
a few more of the gains of modem civilization. 

SOCIAL REFORMS OF THE MODERN AGE 

Modern civilization has done much to lessen human Phiian- 
suffering. Among the reforms of the last century are the thropic 
abolition of human slavery, the reform of penal laws and of the 
prisons, and the provision of proper care for the blind, for present day 
the deaf, and also for the insane and idiots. Many organ- 
izations have been created to help unfortunate persons, 
victims of accident, war, or crimes, to get on their feet 
again. Most famous of these organizations are the Salvation 
Army, the International Red Cross, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Efforts are being made to check the 
trade in narcotic drugs by international agreements. 

Modem civilization has also done much to raise the improve- 
average education of the people and give all of them a ^^tication 
fair chance in the world. In the Middle Ages the few 
schools that existed were kept by the clergy and were not 
free. Some of the earliest Protestant leaders saw the need 
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of providing free elementary schools. The Puritans of 
New England founded many. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century the common school system begun by them 
gradually spread over the United States, and was extended 
to provide high-school training and even higher education 
at the expense of the taxpayers. Before 1800 Prussia began 
to build up a public school system. Other European coun- 
tries were slower, but in the past fifty years it has generally 
been recognized that every civilized state ought to give its 
children free elementary education at least. 

The past century has seen a great change in the position 
of women in civilized countries. With little education, a 
woman was a dependent of father, brother, or husband and 
had few legal rights. Agitation for legal equality of women 
with men started over a hundred years ago, but only in the 
last few decades has it won much success. Before the 
World War Norway and Finland had given women the 
vote. Since then, Soviet Russia, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain have granted women the same 
voting rights as men. Likewise most of the old laws that 
made women legally inferior to men have been repealed 
and women given practically the same rights as men. But 
there are still many countries where women have yet to 
gain equal rights. 

Most civilized countries now allow full religious freedom, 
and in most the church is entirely separate from the govern- 
ment. Over one-third of the people in the world are now 
Christian, and the number is steadily increasing as Christian 
missionaries of various churches work actively to teach their 
religion to the natives of distant lands while at the same 
time they bring to them European civilization. 

SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE MODERN WORLD 

One of the most important features of modem civilization 
is the tremendous. growth of knowledge in the past century 
and a quarter. This growth is especially notable in science. 
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It would be hard to specify any particular field of science as 
the one in which most remarkable progress has been made. 

Until after 1800 most people believed that the earth and Geology 
all the plants and animals on it had been created at nearly 
the same time, about six thousand years ago. Eighteenth- 
century philosophers and scientists had begun to doubt this, 
and in 1830 Sir Charles Lyell, the English geologist, published 
his Principles of Geology in which he explained how volcanoes, 
earthquakes, rains, rivers, frosts, and other natural forces, 
still at work, had changed the surface of the earth. He 
showed, also, that these changes had been going on for 
many millions of years. Later he offered evidence that man 
must have lived on the earth for many more than fifty 
thousand years. Other geologists followed up LyelLs work 
with many more proofs, so that his conclusions are now 
generally accepted by scientists. 

In his later years Lyell also adopted a sensational scien- Theory 
tific theory, known as “evolution,” that had been first of evolution 
advanced by Charles Darwin (1859). This theory was that 
all plants and animals of today have developed from earlier 
varieties by a gradual process of growth. Of the great 
number of animals and plants that have developed on the 
earth only a few have survived. These few have reproduced, 
and gradually new species have grown up, better and better 
fitted to cope with the dangers of life. In this way Darwin 
contended that the higher animals, including man, had in 
thousands or millions of years grown from lower forms of 
animal life. Darwin’s theories were enthusiastically received 
by many of the younger scientists, and have been worked 
out in far greater detail in the past seventy-five years. 

They met with a heavy storm of opposition, which still 
rages. Other writers, such as the philosophers Herbert 
Spencer and Thomas Huxley, used the Darwinian theories 
as ammunition for attacks on common religious beliefs. 

Little controversy has been aroused by other important Biology 
discoveries in biology. About 1840, biologists came to 
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believe that all living plants or animals are made up of 
tiny bodies called cells. Some very simple organisms con- 
tain only one cell. In our bodies there are billions of cells 
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of different sorts, specializing in different kinds of work. 
This cell theory has done much to explain the growth of the 
human body and to show bow its diseases may be checked. 

The germ theory of disease, now generally accepted, 
asserts that many diseases are caused by plants or animals 
called bacteria or germs, -which are so minute that they are 
visible only through a microscope. Entering the body, 
they often grow rapidly and some varieties cause sickness 
and death. A cut on the skin, if not properly cared for, 
ma y get very sore, and after a few days a yellowish pu.s 
may appear. Physicians expected all surgical operations to 
result in pus until at last they found this was due to bacteria 
which could be kept out by carefully sterilizing everything 
used in the operation. The English surgeon, Joseph Lister, 
was the first to use modem aseptic methods; that is, to 
keep his instruments absolutely free from bacteria. Certain 
chemicals kill bacteria and are widely used in hospitals. 
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Great heat also kills them. Many diseases are due to 
bacteria in water or milk; others are caused by bacteria 
carried by mosquitoes and other insects. Hence modern 
civilization fights dirt and injurious insects and insists on 
individual towels and cups in public places. 

Scientists have learned that the body can be made How 
immune to certain diseases by inoculating it with a very 
mild form of the disease. This process is called vaccination. ^ ^ 
Edward Jenner first used vaccination to prevent smallpox 
(1796). A Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, found methods of 
producing immunity to other diseases. Now vaccination 
is used to free us from the danger of the dreaded typhoid 
fever. Pasteur was the father of modem bacteriology, for 
he was the first to associate definite diseases with certain 
specific bacteria. His work has been continued by others. 

A German, Robert Koch, found the tuberculosis germ, and 
others have located the germs of diphtheria, pneumonia, 
lockjaw, and many other diseases. One of the latest discov- 
eries was the identification of the scarlet fever germ and the 
preparation of a serum to protect a person from the disease. 

Modern science has also learned that the body produces Use of 
antitoxins to fight the diseases caused by certain bacteria, 

From the bodies of men or animals these antitoxins can be 
taken and then given to another person suffering from the 
same disease. In this way diphtheria and some other diseases 
can now be checked. 

Surgery has been revolutionized by the use of anesthetics Anesthetics 
as well as by aseptic methods. The patient inhales chloro- 
form or ether and sinks into a deep sleep, and thus the 
surgeon is able to perform the most difficult operations 
without causing the patient any pain. Another remarkable 
discovery was the X-ray (1895), which enables the physician 
to take a photograph in which the flesh of the body appears The 
transparent, thus showing broken bones and other con- 
ditions about which one could only guess before the X-ray 
was used. Three years later Madame Curie and her husband 
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discovered the strange substance called radium, which gives 
out ver}' intense rays of the same nature as the X-ray. 

Physics and chemistry have been revolutionized in the 
past century, especially by the atomic theory first adequately 
explained by John Dalton. He said that every substance 
was made up of tiny particles of matter which he called 
atoms. These were of various kinds which would unite 
in different combinations to make many different substances. 
Combinations of atoms malce molecules: for example, two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen make a molecule of 
water; and one atom of sodium and another of chlorine gas 
make a molecule of ordinary table salt. Many substances 
are far more complex than these, each molecule being com- 
posed of a great number of atoms of different kinds. 

One of the very interesting things modern chemists can 
do in their laboratories is to cause various- atoms to unite 
to form substances usually produced by natural processes 
in plants or animals. By analyzing soils they leam what 
elements are needed to make certain crops grow, and they 
can supply just the chemicals needed. Research in physical 
science has also produced an extraordinary increase of our 
knowledge regarding electricity, making possible the varied 
uses to which it is put in industry and in the home today. 
Most recent of all are wireless telegraphy and ‘ 'radio . ” For a 
great many uses electricity is now taking the place of steam 
power and coal. Chemistry applied to practical life has 
given us such things as illtuninating gas, friction matches, 
dj'-es, artificial fertilizers, and explosives such as dynamite. 

Geographical science has made great strides in the past 
century. The vast interior regions of South America, Africa, 
and Asia have been explored. The North Pole was first 
reached by an American, Robert E. Peary (1909), and the 
South Pole by a Norwegian, Roald Amundsen (1911). 
The entire surface of the earth is now fairly well known. 

Modem civilization has been greatly enriched also by 
rapid progress in historical writing and in general literature. 
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Little scientific historical writing was done before the nine- 
teenth century, though vast collections of primary sources 
were being gathered. The historian of today tries to 
study and compare as many of these as possible so as to 
get full and unbiased evidence as to the facts before he 
writes history. 

In prose and poetry, in fiction and the drama, there 
has been extraordinary progress in the past century. Lack 
of space forbids a full account of this progress. The cheap- 
ening of printing and the multiplication of free public 
libraries have brought this literature to the people as never 
before. Of course, the spread of general education has 
enabled people to read, which, before 1800, the majority 
could not do. The past century has seen an enormous 
development of newspapers and magazines, and these have 
brought much valuable information to the people as well 
as much that is perhaps useless. Sale of advertising space 
for high prices enables popular literature to be sold for 
amazingly low prices. Literary men of the past century have 
interested themselves in human problems more than did 
earlier ones. Carlyle and Dickens in England and Victor 
Hugo in France wrote about the lives of the common people. 
The^ dramatists and writers of fiction of the past twenty 
years have done this even more than did these earlier writers. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Make a list of the ways in which the Industrial Revolution 
has affected the lives of the people in the past hundred years and 
explain each briefly. (2) How have the foreign investments of 
great industrial nations been acquired? (3) Why has the trend 
in business favored the building up of larger corporations? (4) In 
what ways have industrial laborers combated the injurious effects 
of the Industrial Revolution? (5) How did Karl Marx believe 
they could best do it? (6) Explain Darwin's theory of evolution. 
Why have many people criticized it? (7) Enumerate and explain 
the important scientific discoveries that have revolutionized medical 
science in the past century. 
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HOW EUROPEAN HISTORY BECAME WORLD HISTORY 

European expansion in the sixteenth century and the 
building of great colonial empires by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, followed by keen rivalry between them and 
the Dutch, French, and British, have already claimed our 
attention. In the course of their struggle for independence 
the Dutch had seized the Portuguese possessions in South 
Africa, Ceylon, and the East Indies. Later the French and 
British had despoiled the Portuguese of most of their hold- 
ings in India, but had left them Brazil, in itself a great 
empire. The British had built their own colonial empire 
in North America, had fought the French and seized their 
colonies both in America and in India, and, though they lost 
some colonies when the United States won independence, had 
added vast new realms in Australasia and South Africa. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the Spanish colonists in 
America began to break away from Spanish despotism, until 
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by 1821 every colony had declared its independence. There 
were hard fights, but under the leadership of ^olivar and 
other able generals, the colonists won. Busy with troubles 
at home, Spain could not crush these revolts alone. Plans 
of other despotic European states to help Spain reconquer 
her colonies were blocked by the united hostile front dis- 
played by Great Britain and the United States.^ 

The Latin-American states formed republics much like 
the United States. The only exception' was Brazil, which 
was a monarchy until 1889 and then became a republic. 
But the people of the Latin-American countries were so 
ignorant and inexperienced in "'self-government that they 
became involved in frequent violent revolutions and fell 
victim to various despotic rulers. Some, such as Diaz who 
ruled Mexico (1877-1911), did much to develop the country’s 
resources and keep order. Argentine and Chile have been 
more successful in self-government than the other countries. 
They have prospered and advanced far in civilization. 

Most of the common people in Latin America are still 
ignorant and have been held in subjection and made to work 
hard for long hours at shamefully low wages. They have 
had little chance to get ahead in the world. Most of these 
peons, as they are called, are partly, at least, of Indian race. 
Gradually they have gained new hope from the promises of 
political leaders and have determined to get a share of the 
land for themselves. This has been one great cause of 
disorder in Mexico in the. past two decades. Another cause 
has been hatred of foreigners. Latin Americans have 
generally not been quick to make The most of the great 
natural resources of their lands. European and American 
capitalists have invested large stuns in Latiu. .America. 
They have hired cheap labor to take out the petroleum, 
precious metals, and other mineral resources, and so have 
gained vast wealth for themselves, taking it away from 
the countries where it was produced. The great hopes of 

1 See p. 644. 
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Latin Ametica in the future are land, education for the 
common people, and reasonable restrictions to keep foreigners 
from monopoliring the resources of the land for themselves. 
General By 1815 the old era of colonial rivalry had ended, 

indifference Portugal had gained a foothold in Southeast and Southwest 
to colonies jose Brazil. Spain was fast losing 

(r8is-i870) P3tch held the islands of 


the East Indies but had lost South Africa to Britain in the 
Napoleonic Wars. The British had by far the largest empire 
in the world, but for many decades it aroused little enthu- 
siasm among the British people or their leaders, who felt 
that the cost of getting and defending colonies exceeded the 
profit derived from them. This attitude was common in 
England until after 1850. In fact, not until about 1870 
did European interest in colonies become at all keen. One 
exception was France, whose national pride urged her to 
replace by lands in Northern Africa, Madagascar, and 
Southeastern Asia, the empire lost in the eighteenth century. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS EXPLOITING A MEXICAN MINERAL FIELD 
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In the meantime the Industrial Revolution worked many 
changes. It “produced the railway, the steamship, the 
telegraph, and the telephone, which annihilated distance”^ 
and thus made it easier and more worth while to get colonies. 
It increased so greatly the production of all sorts of manu- 
factured goods that factory owners were eager to find new 
markets for their surplus output. Unless new buyers could 
be found, competition would force the manufacturers to take 
lower prices and smaller profits, or partly to shut down their 
factories. As factories became more numerous in European 
countries, population increased rapidly and colonies were 
useful for supplying foodstuffs, as well as raw materials for 
the factories to work up into goods. Men whom the Indus- 
trial Revolution had enriched were glad to get even richer 
by putting their capital at work in factories, mines, or rail- 
ways in South America, Asia, and Africa. 

Political changes of the nineteenth century generally put 
this new capitalist class and the strengthened middle -class 
in control of the government. Thus they were able to secure 
government support for their operations in distant lands. 
If their country settled large colonies and allowed none but 
people of their own nation to trade there, then they could 
buy their raw materials at low prices and sell the natives 
manufactured goods at high prices because there would 
be no competition. It was argued that this would be good 
for the laborers as well as for the capitalists at home because 
it would provide more work and steadier work at good 
wages. Actually, the capitalists, who often received 30 to 
50 per cent a year from their investments in mines, planta- 
tions, and rubber forests in the colonies, profited far more 
than the common people at home. The cost of acquiring 
the colonies, governing and protecting them, and providing 
the needed harbors and other facilities often cost the home 
government large sums, but these were paid by the tax- 
payers in general. Hence rich investors were filled with 

1 Hayes, F^lUwl Q>nd Social History of Modern Europe, II, 550, 
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enthusiasm about colonial possessions. But other arguments 
had to be used to attract the people in general. They were 
told that it was the duty of civilized nations to govern 
and protect the uncivilized natives, or that the colony, 
having been acquired, would be a wonderful place to which 
the surplus population at home could go and live under 
the national flag. The population in such countries as 
Germany was grovdng so fast that some outlet was needed 
if emigrants were not to be lost to the fatherland. Mis- 
sionary enthusiasm was another strong motive for acquiring 
colonies. Many a colony was first occupied by troops sent 
to protect Christian missionaries. Continued occupation 
was often justified by the need of bringing the teachings 
of Christ to the ignorant heathen. National pride could 
always be appealed to, if all else failed, for people could be 
shown the map of the world and be thrilled with pride to 
see the color of their territory in all parts of the world. 

THE OPENING OF ASIA 

In 1870 two continents only were open to European 
occupation — Asia and Africa. South America was held by 
independent states, except for small areas in the northeast, 
and was protected from European attack by the Monroe 
Doctrine. This did not prevent financial control by 
European capitalists, however. America, north of the Rio 
Grande, was rapidly being occupied by westward coloni- 
zation movements in the United States and Canada. 

Russian In Asia a similar movement had long been going on 

i^Ts^a eastward from Russia to Siberia. Some regions were used as 

penal colonies, but southern Siberia offered vast areas of land 
to settlement by the Russian people, whose numbers were 
increasing very rapidly. Prom Siberia the Russians pushed 
southward and in i860 secured from China the land near the 
Amur River, including the site of the port of Vladivostok. 
Further southward expansion led to a war with Japan 
(1904-1905) which gave Chosen and Port Arthur to Japan. 
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To the west, however, the Russians took practical control 
of northern Mongolia (1913). Near the Caspian Sea the 
Russians had long been working steadily southward until 
they were well on their way toward the Himalayas, where the 
British feared they were aiming at the Indian Empire. West 
of Turkestan only Persia remained to block their access to 
the southern ocean. There Russian merchants got a favor- 
able treaty (1902) and seemed likely to dominate the whole 
country. Again British diplomacy stepped in, fearing for 
the valuable trade with southern Persia. A compromise 
agreement was reached between Britain and Russia (1907) 
giving Russia the upper hand in northern Persia and Britain 
control in the southeast. Some Persians tried to tear their 
country from the control of Russian and British financiers, 
but European influences were too strong. 

This brief survey has shown the vast extent of Russian 
territory in Asia, amounting to six million square miles, an 
area the size of all Europe with two-thirds of the United 
States added. The economic value of this Asiatic empire 
is slight as yet, but there are vast mineral and agricultural 
resources hardly touched. Russia has the wonderful Trans- 
Siberian Railroad connecting Leningrad and Moscow with 
the Pacific ports and Peking, and also another line crossing 
Turkestan, with large additions in prospect. These lines will 
bring in numerous settlers and a large volume of trade. Much 
of the Asiatic land acquired by Russia was sparsely settled, 
and so was especially desirable to overpeopled countries. 

The story of how the British won their vastly profitable 
Indian Empire has already been told.^ How Germany 
also planned to share in the partition of Asia will be told 
later.^ 


THE OPENING OF CHINA 

The greatest country of Asia, territorially, is China. 
For over two thousand years the Chinese had had a high 
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iSee pp. 539“-S4I. 74 S'-- 746 . ^See pp. 821-822. 
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civilization, comprising an extensive literature and exquisite 
art, of which they were justly proud. They had simple 
forms of the compass, paper, type for rude printing, and 
gunpowder. Their system of writing was very difficult, but 
had been used for thousands of years. A famous reformer, 
Confucius (551-478 B .c.), had collected and edited a number 
of sacred books. He taught the people to revere their 
ancestors and to live according to high moral standards. 
Buddhism is the religion of the majority of Chinese, haying 
spread from India where it was started by a great religious 
reformer, Gautama Buddha (about 568-488 b.c.). 

How China Until well into the nineteenth century the Chinese knew 
was opened j^othing of European civilization with its machinery, fac- 
tories, ""and railroads, and they regarded all foreigners as 
barbarians. From the time of Marco Polo, Europeans made 
occasional efforts to get into China, but with little success. 
Both missionaries and traders were kept out as much as 
possible. The first great opening of China was made in 
1840 as a result of a quarrel over the importation of opium 
by British traders. A British fleet captured five Chinese 
cities and forced the government to pay a large sum of 
money, give the island of Hongkong to Britain, and open 
five seaports to British traders (1842). Soon the traders 
of other nations received similar trading rights. Eighteen 
years later, as a result of another war with the French and 
British, China had to open six more ports, allow foreigners 
to travel in China, protect Christian missionaries, and pay an- 
other war indemnity (i860). Chinese trade increased amaz- 
ingly as foreign traders and missionaries swarmed thither. 
European Europeans had now learned how rich and how helpless 
chinTsT China was and proceeded to help themselves. Besides the 
ports million and a half square miles with three hundred million 

population included in China proper, there were vast out- 
lying provinces such as Korea (Chosen), Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Sinkiang, Tibet, and Indo-China, some ruled directly 
by Chinese officers and others partly independent. "Between 
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1862 and 1914 this vast fringe of China was to become the 
prey of foreign powers. The French won a foothold in the 
southeast in 1862 and under various pretexts extended this 
until by 1896 they held nearly all the Chinese land around 
the Gulf of Tonking. Britain established a zone of influence 
in Tibet (1914). Russian annexations on the north have 
already been mentioned. Japan joined in the scramble 
and in a war with China (1894-1895) won Formosa (Taiwan),* 
the naval base at Port Arthur, control of Chosen, trade 
concessions, and a large war indemnity, Russia was 
jealous and induced France and Germany to join her in 
advising Japan to give up all conquests on the mainland 
in return for a larger indemnity. Japan dared not refuse. 

Russia, France, and Germany pretended to be good friends 
of China but promptly helped themselves to what they 
wanted. Each got a valuable port, but Russia gained most : 
practical control of Manchuria, a lease of Port Arthur, 
and suzerainty over Chosen. The Japanese were very angry 
at Russia for cheating them out of the spoils of their vie- ■ 
tory. In the war that followed between Japan and Russia 
(1904-1905), Japanese victory gave Japan control of Chosen 
and Port Arthur and forced Russia to give up Manchuria. 

This was not all. China had vast mineral wealth and Seizure of 
a large population willing to work for extremely low wages, 

It would be vastly profitable to operate mines, factories, 
and railroads in China. Wealthy Europeans urged their 
governments to give them a chance to do it, and so France, 

Britain, Russia, and Japan helped their capitalists and 
planned to divide China into “spheres of influence,” which 
would mean that sooner or later China would suffer the 
same fate as Poland. China was helpless because she had 
no army trained in European fashion. 

In 1898 an ambitious young emperor began to revolu- Attempted 
tionize China by adopting European civilization in every 
form. But he met with strong opposition and was made resulting 
the prisoner of his aunt, the so-called dowager empress, reaction 
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She put a stop to all reforms. Anti-foreign outbreaks 
occurred all over China (iSgS-igoo).^ Many missionaries, 
business men, and even a foreign diplomat, the German 
minister, were murdered. At Peking the foreigners stood 
a long siege and were relieved by an international foreign 
army (1900), China had to pay indemnities again. 

It was clear that China must adopt European civilization 
or perish, and the empress unwillingly accepted the program. 
But many young Chinese believed progress was too slow 
and organized revolt. Led by the Christian, Sun Yat-sen, 
they won victory and the emperor abdicated (1912), A 
shrewd general and politician, however, robbed the revolu- 
tionary leader of the presidency and tried to restore 
monarchy. The attempt failed. China remained a republic, 
but a long period of fighting followed. Army leaders secured 
control of various provinces, attempting to set up separate 
governments. The chief conflict was between the North and 
South. In 1928 the southerners captured Peking, now called 
Peiping, and moved the seat of government to Nanking, 

TKE_pPENma^^ — 

The history of the Japanese people is quite different from 
that of the Chinese. They welcomed European traders and 
missionaries early in the sixteenth century; but, fearing 
overthrow of their government, they drove out the foreign- 
ers after a hundred years, killed the numerous converts to 
Christianity, and foreigners were kept out until 1853. 

Japan had had a peculiar sort of government ever since 
the fourteenth century. The nominal sovereign of the 
country was the emperor, or mikado, but the power was 
wielded by a hereditary chief officer called the ''shogun/' 
The land was divided among many feudal noblemen, for 
whom most of the common people worked as serfs. The 
nobles waged war on each other and misbehaved very much 
as did the feudal nobles in medieval Europe. Japanese 
civilization was much like the Chinese, literature, learning, 
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art, and religion being based largely on those of China. 
But the Japanese people were quicker to adopt new ideas 
than were the Chinese, 

In 1853 Commodore Perry sailed into a Japanese port 
with four American warships bearing samples of Western 
inventions both for peace and for war. The shogun was 
impressed and agreed that in future American ships might 
enter two of the Japanese ports. A few years later he opened 
Yokohama also to American trade. Other nations soon 
gained like favors. At first the nobles bitterly opposed this 
policy, but after a few years they were convinced that only 
by adopting Western civilization could Japan be safe from 
European conquest. A group of reformers induced the 
shogun to resign (1867), thus making the mikado the real 
ruler. Pour years later the nobility gave up their feudal 
rights and property to the mikado, put an end to serfdom, 
and made the peasants owners of the soil. The feudal 
system was thus abolished, and military service under the 
mikado became the duty of the whole people. Then the 
mikado invited many leading foreigners into the country 
to teach European civilization to the Japanese. A little 
later (1889) the mikado granted a written constitution 
providing for a parliament of two houses and a cabinet to 
carry on the government. N aturally the noble class that made 
these changes exerted a great influence over the mikado. 

In the meantime many railroads were built in Japan, 
coal, copper, and iron mines were opened up, numerous 
factories were built, and the trade of the empire was enor- 
mously increased. Japan was very rapidly industrialized 
and looked out eagerly in search of markets for her surplus 
products and lands for her fast-growing population. The 
four chief islands of Japan have an area of only 140,000 
square miles (a little larger than the British Isles), too small 
a space for her 64,000,000 people. 

The Japanese army and navy won decisive victories in 
the war with China (1894-1895) and again in the war with 
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Russia (1904-1905). These successes seemed amply to 
justify the adoption of European civilization. Even before 
the Russo-Japanese War, Great Britain had made an alliance 
with Japan (1902). After the war both France and Russia 
came to a friendly understanding with her, and when the 
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World War broke out (1914) Japan joined the Allies. Her 
part was not conspicuous, but she was one of the five great 
victorious powers at the Peace Conference of 1919 Paris, 
and she added to her holdings the former German possessions 
on the Shantung Peninsula. Japan is now recognized as 
one of the great powers of the world. No decision of Par 
Eastern problems can well be made without consulting her. 

The story of Australia and New Zealand as members of 
the British Empire has already been told. The Philippine 
Islands were discovered by Magellan on his famous voyage 
around the world (1521) and were held by Spain until 
1898. The Spanish friars converted most of the people to 
Christianity. Since 1898 the United States has given the 
Filipinos liberal and enlightened government, making great 
efforts to educate them. Many of them now want indepen- 
dence. Extensive territories in the Malay Islands are niled 
by the Dutch. Most of the smaller islands of the Pacific are 
now ruled by Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 

The last continent to be taken under European control 
was Africa. B ef ore 1 8 7 o , N orth Africa — especially Egypt — 
a small area in South Africa, and strips of the east and west 
coasts of Africa were known, but the vast interior of the 
continent remained almost untrodden by Europeans. | The 
North had been ruled by Rome and was later conquered 
by the Mohammedan Arabs and finally by the Turks. For 
centuries pirate states had made the region feared, but the 
French had taken Algiers early in the nineteenth century 
and gradually brought the surrounding region under their 
control. The Portuguese were the first to gain a foothold 
on the east and west coasts. They were followed and ousted 
from most regions by the Dutch, who traded for slaves in 
the East and West but came to the South as settlers. After 
their land in South Africa was annexed by the British (1806) 
during the Napoleonic Wars, the Boers, or Dutch farmers, 
hated the British and many won freedom for a time by 
migrating into the interior. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
wholesale trade in negro slaves from Africa was almost 
ended, but slave raids were still common in the interior. 
Christian missionaries and humane people generally began 
to interest themselves in the natives. The most famous of 
the earlier explorers of the interior was a Scotch missionary, 
David Livingstone, sent there in 1840. For the next three 
decades and more he spent most of his time in the interior, 
where he braved appalling dangers. At last he disappeared, 
and for years his' fate was unknown. Finally a clever news- 
paper man was sent to find him. The story of Henry M. 
Stanley’s trip into Central Africa, his discovery of Livingstone 
(1871), and his amazing trip westward across the continent 
and down the mighty Congo Iliyer thrilled the reading 
public the whole world "over. 

Leopold II, king of the Belgians, quickly realized and 
seized the great chance to gain wealth in Central Africa. 
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He formed the International Association of the Congo and 
got control of the Congo region. There a neutral^ state 
called the “Congo Free State” was organized, of which he 
became king and where he built up a giant business. 
The “free” natives were forced to colkct rubber from^ the 
trees in vast jungles, or to bring in ivory or palm 
the depots established throughout the land. The rubber 
exported was worth about $30,000 in 1886, and about 
$10,000,000 in 1910. After many years the stories of cruel 
oppression of the natives forced other European govern- 
ments to interfere. King Leopold II had to give up his 
estate and the Belgian parliamentary government, took 
charge of the Congo region, forming it into a colony known 
as the Belgian Congo. 

Other able business men seized the opportunity to win 
riches in Africa. Most famous of all was Cecil Rhodes, an 
Englishman who became vastly rich in the Kimberley dia- 
mond mines of South Africa. He planned to extend British 
rule northward all the way from Cape Town to the Medi- 
terranean, and went a long way toward success. It was he 
who left money for 175 Rhodes scholarships for selected 
American, British colonial, and Oerman students at Oxford 
University. German business men also took advantage of 
opportunities to seize African lands, and staked out empires 
in Southwest Africa, along the West Coast, and in East 
Africa. The French and British did likewise. This race 
for empire did not start until after 1880, and by 1890 the 
various governments were making final agreements among 
themselves for the division of their seizures. As a result, by 
rgi4 there were no independent native states in Africa 
except Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and Liberia, the former with 
enough fighting strength to defeat and drive out an Italian 
invading army, and the latter a small negro republic having 
the moral support of the United States. 

The British possessions in Africa in 1914 included a vast 
region in South Africa extending north almost to the center 
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of the continent, the Sudan to the south of Egypt, Uganda How Africa 
adjoining it, the Suez Canal region — control of which was 
bought by the British government in 1 8 7 5 — the large province 
of East Africa, Somaliland in the northeast, two large regions 
on the west coast, and other small scattered territories. 

The French empire in Africa was even larger than the 
British. It included Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, the vast 
Sahara Desert, extensive regions along the west coast, 
and on the east, part of Somaliland and the great island 
of Madagascar. Except Algeria, where there were nearly 
450,000 people of French descent and 230,000 other whites, 
there were comparatively few French settlers in the French 
African empire. But its trade was immensely valuable to 
French business men, who bought African rubber, palm oil, 
and fruit, and got iron, zinc, and lead at low cost, selling the 
goods manufactured from them to the natives at high prices. 

The natives could be trained to fight in European fashion 
and formed a vast reservoir of soldiers for the French armies. 

Italy had some lands in the northeast, and Tripoli in the 
north, which she had taken from the Turks (19 n) at a cost 
of over $200,000,000. Portugal held two valuable areas on 
the southeast and southwest coasts, and Spain had secured 
two other small areas. Germany, entering the competition 
late, had obtained four large regions — three on the west 
coast, and German East Africa, an area eight times that 
of New York state. None of these German lands was 
suitable for white settlement. They were valuable at once 
for their mines, rubber, ivory, and palm oil, and might later 
produce cotton, coffee, tobacco, and other tropical products. 

The negroes were made to work hard for low wages and 
punished if they refused. This involved many rebellions, 
the suppression of which cost much money and many lives. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Explain why there have been so many revolutions in Latin 
America in the past century. (2) Explain the causes that led 
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European states to annex overseas possessions. (3) How much 
of Asia did Russia acquire? (4) Why did the Chinese and Jap- 
anese oppose the introduction of European civilization? (5) Why 
did the Chinese leaders change their point of view? (6) Why did 
the Japanese leaders so willingly adopt European civilization? 
(7) How have European capitalists made profits in Africa? 
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CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR . 

DEFECTIVE SETTLEMENTS OP NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PROBLEMS 

In earlier pages most of the underlying causes of the 
World War have been referred to. But it will be worth 
while now to group them more clearly. The settlement of 
a number of problems in the nineteenth century had caused 
lasting discontent. Such was the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine by Germany (1871),^ These provinces had long 
been a part of the ancient empire of Otto and Frederick 
Barbarossa, and the Alsatians still spoke a German dialect. 
It was perhaps natural that the Germans should feel that 
these two provinces ought to belong to Germany. But their 
loss did much to embitter the French people against the 
Germans. They hoped to recover the lost provinces and to 
be revenged for the crushing defeat at the hands of Prussia 
in 1871. 

Another faulty settlement was that of the Polish question, 
Poland was divided between Russia, Prussia, and Austria,^ 
but in spite of every effort to make the Poles into Russians 
or Germans, they clung to their own language and customs 
and their Polish patriotism. 

Austria-Hungary contained many centers of disturbance. 
There were demands for freedom from nearly every group 
of people speaking their own language and having their own 
customs.^ This was especially true of the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Croatians, the Serbians, the Romanians, and 
the Italians. They had little influence on the government, 
which had tried by force to make them into German-speaking 

iSee p. 685. 2See pp. 544-546. 

aSee pp. 650-651, 7x6. 
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Austrians or into Hungarians. It was believed in Vienna 
and Budapest that unless this could be done, Italy, Serbia, 
and Romania would some time annex the lands inhabited 
by people speaking their language. Almost the only result 
of the campaign was to embitter these people and make 
them more eager for annexation by Italy , Serbia, or Romania. 
This discontent of the South Slav peoples of Austria- 
Hungary greatly encouraged Serbian dreams of expansion 
to the north and northwest and helped bring about the 
World War. 

Russia, like Austria-Hungary, contained many centers of 
disturbance in addition to Poland. In southwestern Russm 
were Romanians anxious to join Romania. The Finns in 
the north and the people living farther south along the 
Baltic wanted freedom. The Jews suffered much, but they 
and other discontented people were not so troublesome to 
Russia as the SouJ:h Slavs and Italians were to Austria- 
Hungary, because only the Romanians were located close to 
an independent state whose people spoke the same language. 

THE CLASH OF RIVAL AMBITIONS 

One of the chief causes of the European war was the 
failure of many nations to satisfy their ambitions.^ During 
the nineteenth century, Germany and Italy won national 
unity, but still remained dissatisfied. Many Germans felt 
that Germany had been left behind in the race for world 
power. Many Italians felt the same about Italy, and were 
discontented also because Italian-speaking people along the 
borders of Italy were still under Austrian rule. 

Naturally the success of the Germans and Italians in 
establishing national unity encouraged a number of lesser 
national groups. The Serbians were trying to win from 
Austria the lands peopled by their Serbian brethren, just 

iThe Congress of Vienna wholly neglected national sentiment. Thus 
Austria was able largely to control disunited Germany and Italy as well 
as to keep a firm grip on the many other peoples under her sway. See 
pp. 634-638. 
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as Italy had won from Austrian control the provinces 
peopled by Italians. Just as CavouH had won by the help 
of France under Napoleon III, so Serbia hoped to win by 
the help of Russia, Similar desires for national unity were 
moving the Romanians, the Greeks, and the Bulgarians. 
But these nations could not satisfy their ambitions without 
injuring the projects of other governments. The success 
of the Serbian, Romanian, and Italian plans would greatly 
weaken Austria-Hungary, the ally of Germany, and would 
block Geiman and Austrian expansion plans in the Balkans. 
On the other hand, the British and French felt that greater 
world power for Germany would mean injury to themselves. 

Colonial rivalries also helped cause the World War. 
When Great Britain was building her vast colonial empire, 
Germany was not united, and Prussia had no extra strength 
to spend on colonial ventures. Later in the race for control 
of Africa, Germany obtained land on the east and west 
coasts but the most valuable regions were won by the British 
and the French.^ 

The Germans were trying hard to sell more and more of 
their products abroad and felt at a disadvantage because 
Germany had few colonies. Likewise, the rapid increase of 
population made German leaders want colonies in which 
their emigrants could settle and prosper under German 
rule. Everywhere they turned they found the good loca- 
tions already occupied by one of the great powers. Many 
Germans grew bitter, thinking it unfair for France and 
Great Britain, which had no great surplus of population, 
to have larger colonial empires than Germany had.^ Nearly 
all Germans believed their army was stronger than the French 

iSee pp. 665-670. 

2See pp. 813-815. 

5 Tt should be noted, however, that until about 1880 Bismarck was not 
anxious to gain colonies for Germany and allowed many good chances to 
slip away. He could have seized the French colonies in 1871. In fact, 
he encouraged the French to seize Tunis and start other colonies. Hence 
the German failure to obtain colonies was not wholly due to the late unifi- 
cation of Germany. 
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or British. The German people were taught that their civi- 
lization was the highest in the world, and that they must 
spread it everywhere. Hence, when the British Empire 
should break up, as they firmly believed it would, they must 
be ready to seize valuable parts of it for themselves. To 
succeed in this, they must have not only the best army in 
Europe but a fighting navy large enough to rival that of 
Great Britain.^ 

But until this great opportunity should come, German 
business men and statesmen saw a good chance to obtain 
vast new markets for their goods. The new field was Asia 
Minor and the great Tigris-Euphrates valley beyond. In 
ancient times these lands had supported great numbers of 
people, but under Turkish rule they had become almost 
deserts. The German plan was to build a great railroad 
through from Constantinople to Bagdad and thence to the 
Persian Gulf — the famous Bagdad Railway.^ Then German 
colonists would be sent in, ancient irrigation works be 
rebuilt, and large crops grown. There Germany could get 
cotton, oil, and other raw materials and could sell her 
manufactured goods. When the line reached the Persian 
Gulf, German merchants could establish a larger trade with 
Persia and India. A vast region would inevitably become 
a German colony when the Turkish Empire broke up, and 
would make a fine starting point for the conquest of British 
India. This was “the dream of German statesmen. 

Much had been done to make the dream come true. The 
British, however, stole a march on the Germans by getting 
possession of the best ports on the Persian Gulf so they 
could control the end of the new railroad. The British 
agreement with Russia to divide Persia into two ‘^spheres 
of influence” (1907) blocked the German advance toward 
India. But at Constantinople the Germans retained their 

iSee p. 698. 

2 This scheme was started as early as 1888 but was not pushed very hard 
until over ten years later. 
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influence, for the greater the German business interests in 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia the more necessary it was 
to have Constantinople in friendly hands. 

The Balkan Wars of 19 12-13 threatened the German 
plans. The main railroads from Berlin to Salonika and to 
Constantinople connected Germany with the Bagdad Rail- 
way, and Germany wished to control them. The victory of 
Serbia in 19 12-13 blocked this plan.^ England, of course, 
not wishing to lose India, opposed the German plans. Up 
to 1905 Russia was very busy with her plans in the Far 
East^ and did not see that Germany was gaining control 
at Constantinople. After that date, Russia worked hard 
to block Germany in the Balkans. The clash of these rival 
interests was clearly an important cause of the World War. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPARATIONS 

Another important cause of the World War was the 
great increase in the armies and navies of the European 
powers since 1871. The German victories of 1866 and 1870 
convinced all Europe that the Prussian system of universal 
military service was best.® Nearly all the powers adopted 
it instead of their old system of smaller professional armies. 
When this was done, the German army was of course not 
much larger than that of France, and German statesmen, 
fearing an attack by France to avenge the defeat of 
1870, increased the size of their army. “Other powers did 
the same, and so this rivalry forced vast numbers of young 
men to spend two or three years of their lives in the army, 
and made necessary the maintenance of a large body of 
officers and generals who busied themselves preparing plans 
of campaign against every country with which war was at all 
possible. Great war maneuvers were carried out on land an d 
sea and many of the officers were eager to try out in actual 
war the vast armies they had been so carefully training. 

■See pp. 777-7S0. “See p. 7 S 5 - 

3 See pp. 675-676, 6S2-685. This s^’-stem was started in 1807. See p. 607. 
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Detailed plans for mobilization, or the summons to arms 
of all the men who had ever served in the army, were worked 
out in each country. Preparation for war reached such a 
point that a few days’ delay in declaring war, in order to 
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give time for diplomacy to settle disputes, might well give 
the victory to an enemy who could mobilize his reserves 
during the interval. Thus the extremely thorough prepara- 
tion for war helped to keep quarrels from being settled 
peacefully. Great factories were making warships, cannon, 
explosives, shells, machine guns, airships and submarines, 
rifles, and all sorts of war material. The owners of these 
factories urged the need of preparing for war. 

In building warships there was almost as much rivalry 
as in preparing armies. In navy building Great Britain led, 
for just as the Germans felt that their safety depended on 
having the best army in Europe, so the British felt that they 
must* have the strongest navy. They had to import so 
much raw material, especially food, that a victorious enemy 
fleet could soon starve them into surrender by blockading 
the British Isles and stopping imports. Hence the British 
built enough warships to make their navy stronger than any 
two navies in the world. But after 1905 Germany built 
so many warships that the British could not keep so far 
ahead. Both navies grew very fast. The British built a 
new type of battleship called ‘'dreadnought,” with heavy 
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protective armor and an unnsual number of guns firing shells 
from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter (1905). Earlier 
battleships were almost helpless against them. Then sub- 
marine warships were made and improved until they could 
sink the largest battleships. Each new improvement made 
many costly ships out of date and almost useless. The 
United States and France built many new ships, but were 
outdistanced by Britain and Germany. 

The German leaders argued plausibly that Germany 
needed to build a great fleet of fighting ships merely to pro- 
tect her merchant ships, trade, and colonies. knowing 

the German desire for a greater empire, the British feared 
that Germany’s real object was to attack Britain and force 
the cession of valuable British colonies.^ This fear grew 
into hatred which helped induce Britain to make friends 
with Germany’s probable opponents, ■ Russia and France. 

DIVISION OF THE GREAT POWERS INTO 
TWO GROUPS OF ALLIES 

Another important cause of the World War was the 
division of the Great Powers into rival groups of allies. If 
two powers were drawn into war, their alliances would draw 
others into it. These alliances date back to 1871 when 
German harshness to Prance* made Bismarck fear a French 
war of revenge. He made friends with all the great powers, 
especially Austria and Russia, and encouraged France to 
seize colonies, believing that this would make England and 
Italy her enemies.* But the clash of Russian and Austrian 
interests in the Balkans (1878) made it impossible to keep 
the same close friendship with both. He chose Austria as 
his ally and helped her to win Bosnia,* Austria and Germany 
then (1879) made a defensive alliance; that is, agreed to 

lit may be noted that in Germany the burden fell on future taxpayers, 
since much of the cost of the German fleet was paid by government borrow- 
ing. In Britain the cost was paid out of regular taxes each year. 

sSee pp. 685-689. »See pp. 707-708, 

^See p. 773. If Russia attacked either, both were to join forces. If 
another power attacked §ither, the ally was to keep a friendly neutrality. 
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stand together in case either was attacked by another 
power. Later, Italy joined Austria and Germany in a 
similar agreement, thus forming what was known as the The Triple 
Triple Alliance. Italy had hoped for some of the spoils 
handed out by the Congress of Berlin,^ but had received fsolation 
nothing and had seen France take Tunis, which she wanted of France 
for herself.2 Allied with Germany and Austria, she would 
be safe from French attack. Bismarck also kept on friendly 
terms with Russia and England, thus preventing France 
from winning any ally and making Germaiiy the leading 
power of Continental Europe. 

Soon after Bismarck resigned,^ Russia and France became The 
allies (1891). Russia wanted to borrow money to build 
railroads and factories and develop her mines. The French Dual 
people loaned it,^ for they were glad to get the backing of AUiance 
the great Russian army if France were attacked. This Dual 
Alliance began to line up the second group of the Great 
Powers. But for many years this alignment did little to 
disturb the peace of Europe because both alliances were 
for defense, not attack. Trouble was due chiefly to colonial 
rivalries. The French held Algeria and Tunis and expected 
later to win Morocco. Germany, with few colonial posses- 
sions, disliked to see Morocco fall to France, already rich influence 
in colonies. A clever French diplomat decided to get the colonial 
agreement of other rivals and so insure future victory for 
France. Italy and Spain gave their consent (1900-1904). 

Most important was the treaty of 1904 with Great Britain 
by which France gave up claims to Egypt, while Britain 
agreed to let France take Morocco. Other differences were The 
also settled by this famous “Entente Cordiale,” which was Entente 
asserted to be not an alliance but simply a friendship. It 
was an almost revolutionary change, in the diplomatic line- 

iSee p. 773. 

^France was plainly encouraged by Bismarck to take Tunis. Thus 
Italy’s stand was largely arranged by Bismarck and was a diplomatic 
triumph, for Italy had no love for Austria. 

aSee p. 694. •‘See p. 761. 
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up of the European powers and seemed to the Germans to 
threaten the encirclement of Germany. 

France and Britain had long been bitter rivals and 
more than once since 1870 had almost come to blows. 
vSeveral times between 1898 and 1901 British leaders made 
advances that might have led to an alliance with Germany. 
Failing to receive encouragement from Berlin, the^British 
sought other friends. In the meantime British feeling was 
changing. During the war with the Boer republics in South 
Africa (1899-1902),^ the British were angered by German 
sympathy yrith the Boers. They believed Germany was 
building ^her great navy to attack the British Empire."- 
Certain writers in newspapers and magazines of both coun- 
tries helped to stir up the growing ill will between them^ by 
talking war and misstating the intentions of the other side. 
As a result of these various developments, Great Britain 
was now glad to 'join hands with her old enemy, France. 
Both nations claimed they were merely protecting them- 
selves from the German menace. 

Other treaties soon followed. England and Japan had 
already (1902) agreed to support one another in case of 
attack by more than one power. France and Japan also 
agreed to protect one another’s Asiatic lands (1907). Most 
important of all, their common dislike of Germany led 
Britain and Russia to settle their differences (1907).® Russia 
and Japan also came to a friendly agreement about their 
interests in the Far East (1910). Thus old rivals and even 
those who had been enemies in the past were being drawn 
together. 

Great Britain, France, and Russia formed what was called 
the “Triple Entente,” having friendly relations with Italy 
and Spain and alliance with Japan regarding affairs in the 

iSee pp. 750-752. 

^Actually Germany was depending more and more on her ocean trade 
for food and raw materials needed in making goods for export. Hence the 
same arguments that were used to justify the enormous British fleet could 
be used by the Germans to justify the German navy. 

3 See p. 807. 
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Far East. It was a union of nearly all the great states with 
lands in all parts of the world, and its aim was to divide 
the work of protecting these scattered possessions. Each 
was willing to let the others' colonies alone, except that the 
state having the largest interests in a given region looked 
after those of the others. The United States did not join 
the union, but, because of the Monroe Doctrine, most 
European states trusted her to protect their interests on 
the American continents. These arrangements enabled the 
Entente powers to keep their most powerful battleships in 
home waters as the German ships were kept. 

The German leaders felt keenly their exclusion from this 
union, which threatened the headship of Continental Europe Why 
held by Germany since the defeat of France in 1871. They 
believed Germany was entitled to a larger colonial empire join the 
and resented th’e refusal of Britain and France to allow her unioa 
some definite sphere of influence such as the Balkans and 
the Turkish Empire, a privilege they had allowed other 
powers. Of course Germany at once tried to break up the 
Entente. A series of diplomatic crises followed. Each 
threatened war, but in every case negotiations were success- 
ful in preventing a castastrophe. 

The British leaders feared that another crisis might lead 
to war and arranged with France to have most of the French 
navy kept in the Mediterranean, so that the British fleet 
could be kept united at home in case of attack. There 
they would be able to protect the northern coast of France, 
as well as their own. Arrangements were also made to 
send a British army to join the French if attacked by 
another power. On the other hand, friendly advances 
were made to Germany and in the spring of 1914 negotia- 
tions were under way to allow Germany a free hand in 
Mesopotamia. This might have led to the admission of 
Germany to the Entente system and so greatly lessened the 
risk of war. But the explosion came before these friendly 
moves had taken effect. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Make a list of the defective settlements of the nineteenth- 
century problems that helped lead to the World War and explain 
in your own words how each did so. (2) Do you sympathize with 
the national ambitions of such smaller peoples as the Serbians 
and the Romanians? Why? (3) What were the objects of the 
European powers in getting as much of the land of Africa as possible? 
Were these just? Why? (4) How did the Germans expect to 
benefit by the Bagdad Railway? How did the Balkan Wars affect 
the German plans? (5) Why did the British and Russians dislike 
the German plans? Wliat did they do to check them? (6) Which 
is more effective, a professional army or a universal-service army? 
Why? Did universal military service make it harder to prevent 
war? Give your arguments. (7) Did not Germany have as good 
a right to a great colonial empire as France and Britain? Why? 
(8) Why did British leaders feel that they must have the largest 
navy in the world? Did the Germans need the largest navy as 
badly as the British did? Why? (9) How did Bismarck prevent 
a French war of revenge against Germany? (10) What advantages 
did France get from the alliance with Russia? What did Russia 
get? (i r) Why did France and England settle their disputes? On 
what terms? (12) Why was Germany displeased by this settle- 
ment? (13) Ought Germany to have been included in the friendly 
group of imperialist states? Why? What was done to bring this 
about? 
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OUTBREAK OF THE WORLD WAR 

IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WAR 
The outcome of the Balkan Wars had so greatly disturbed 
Austro-Hungarian statesmen^ that they were perhaps glad of 
a pretext to attack Serbia. The people of Bosnia were 
very discontented, partly because of their growing desire for 
union with Serbia and partly because of the severity of the 
Austrian government. In spite of this, the Austrian arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, went 
with his wife to visit Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. There 
on June 28, 1914, the archduke and his wife were murdered 
in the street by Serbian conspirators. Austria declared that 
the Serbian government knew of the plot, and neither 
reported it to Austria nor took effective measures to stop it 
themselves. The charge is now known to have been true, 


^See pp. 779-780. 
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although Austria could not prove it at the time. An 
Austrian attack on Serbia seemed to them justifiable. The 
German government (July 5, 1914) assured Austria that she 
would have full German support in whatever policy she chose 
to adopt toward Serbia. At this time Germany did not see 
the danger that punishment of Serbia would bring about a 
general European war. When the Kaiser finally realized 
what was about to happen, it was too late to stop the 
explosion. 

On July 23, 1914, Austria sent a note to Serbia demand- 
ing that the Serbian government should (i) forbid all anti- 
Austrian publications, (2) dissolve a certain political club 
which had taken part in the anti- Austrian agitation, (3) dis- 
miss certain military and civil officers who had spread anti- 
Austrian propaganda, these officers to be named by Austria, 
(4) supervise closely the instruction given in the public 
schools, so that no remarks of an anti-Austrian character 
should be made by any teacher, (5) allow Austrian officials 
to enter Serbia and take part in the suppression of agitation 
against Austria-Hungary. 

Serbia was given only forty-eight hours in which to reply 
to the note. Britain, Prance, and Russia advised Serbia to 
try to reach an agreement with Austria at once. The 
Serbian government accepted the first four demands and 
asked for a further explanation of what was involved in the 
fifth demand, promising to accept any form of cooperation 
that was in keeping with international law and friendly 
relations. The German emperor believed this reply removed 
'‘every reason for war,” but Austrians answer was to breal^ 
diplomatic relations with Serbia, and then declare war 
(July 28, 1914)- 

This action was very likely to bring about a great European 
war. If Austria were allowed to subdue Serbia, Russia 
would lose influence in the Balkans. On the other hand, war 
might give Russia her long-awaited chance to get control of 
the straits entering the Black Sea. Hence she was likely 
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to come to the help of Serbia by attacking Austria. If 
Austria did not subdue Serbia, the agitation for a greater 
Serbia might lead to the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire into many separate states, leaving Germany nearly 
surrounded by unfriendly powers. If Russia got control of 
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Constantinople and the straits, she would cut the road 
Germany was opening up to Mesopotamia. Hence Ger- 
maxiy felt obliged to support Austria. France likewise felt 
obliged to support Russia; otherwise she could not count 
on Russian help in the future. It was clear that Russian 
help to Serbia would bn:ng Germany in to help Austria and 
then Prance to help Russia. Britain did not want war and 
urged an international eonference to arrange a peaceful 
settlement. A similar conference had gone far to prevent 
a general European war from growing out of the Balkan Wars 
of 19 12-19 13. All the great powers except Austria and Ger- 
many now agreed to take part in this conference. 

While the diplomats were trying to find some way to avoid 
war, the army leaders in the continental countries were 
getting very impatient to begin mobilizing in order to get 
the advantage for their own countries. The Austrians 
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Started by declaring war on Serbia. It might still have 
been possible to keep the war from spreading beyond the 
Balkans. Germany was now making every effort to arrange 
a peaceful settlement, but Russia began general mobilization 
(July 29, 1914). This forced Germany to do likewise or run 
desperate risks of defeat. It is evident that much of the 
blame for the beginning of the war must fall upon the 
military leaders of Russia. 

France soon followed the example of Russia. The French 
armies were massed on the direct German frontier. This 
was the Alsace-Lorraine boundary, and the French hoped 
that if war came they would be able to dash in and recapture 
their lost provinces. On August 2 the German troops began 
to invade France. The Belgian frontier of France had been 
left almost unprotected, and on August 4 the Germans 
started their march into Belgium, breaking the treaty by 
which all the great powers agreed to maintain the neutrality 
of Belgiiim. Germany hoped to be able to force France to 
make a separate peace before Russia was ready to fight, and 
the best hope seemed to be to turn the French left flank 
by way of Belgium. 

From the first appearance of trouble, the British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, worked hard to prevent 
the outbreak of a general European war,^ but the German 
invasion of Belgium forced him to act. On August 2 Ger-. 
many demanded a free passage across that country. The 
Belgian government refused permission and appealed to 
Britain at once for help, but the German armies continued to 
advance. The receipt of the news that Belgium had been 
invaded led Great Britain to declare war on Germany at 
once (August 5, 1914). 

iSir Edward Grey told the German ambassador at London that if 
Germany would make any reasonable proposal showing that Germany 
and Austria were trying to keep European peace and that Prance and 
Russia would be unreasonable if they rejected it, he would support it at 
St. Petersburg and Paris. He went so far as to say that if Prance and 
Russia would not accept it, the British government would have nothing 
to do with the consequences. 

28 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Why did German-speaking Austrians approve of the ulti- 
matum to Serbia? (2) Do you agree with the German Emperor’s 
opinion of the Serbian answer? Why? (3) Why was the ulti- 
matum likely to start a great war? (4) Why did the Geman 
leaders feel that they had to support Austria? ^ (5) 

Russians insist that they must support Serbia? ( 6 ) Why did 
Great Britain enter the war? (7) Why did Germany violate the 
neutrality of Belgium? 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

Soon after tlie war each belligerent government published a 
collection of official documents to show its innocence of responsi- 
bility for the war. Many of these publications, as we now know, 
were left incomplete or falsiiied, and so little dependence can be 
placed oil them. Since 1919 much additional evidence has been 
made public. 

Immediately after the Russian revolutions of 1917 the new 
government published considerable diplomatic correspondence to 
show the guilt of capitalistic governments in bringing on the war. 
Next the German socialist, Kautsky, made a collection of German 
documents which was published in English under the title OuU 
break of the World War, by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1924. More important than these are the fifty- 
four volumes in which the diplomatic correspondence of the German 
Government since 1871 is set forth. An English abridgment of 
this is being published in four volumes entitled German Diplomatic 
Documents, i8yi-igi4, selected and translated by E. T. S. Dugdale 
(Harpers, 1928 ff.) 

Aroused by the publication of this monumental German work 
disclosing a large amount of information ordinarily kept secret, 
the British government has undertaken to publish its diplomatic 
correspondence under the title British Documents on the Origin of 
the War, i8g8-igi4, edited by G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. 
Temperley. Volume XI deals with the period June 28 to August 
4, 1914. Lastly the French government has started a like work 
that promises to be most complete in nearly sixty volumes. In 
addition to these official publications, innumerable memoirs have 
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appeared giving the personal points of view of many men who 
were prominent in Europe during the decade of the war. A survey 
of the new evidence which had been made public up to 1927 may 
be found in G. P. Gooch, Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 
{1927). 

For discussions of the responsibility for the war, see S. B. Fay, 
The Origins of the World War, in two volumes (1929), P. Renoxjvin, 
The Immediate Origins of the War (1928); Schmitt, “The Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente,’^ American Historical Review, 
April, 1924; G. P. Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, 
490-559; H. E. Barnes, The Genesis of the World War; Barnes, 
“Assessing the Blame for the World War/^ in Current History, 20, 
171-196. Viscount Bryce, “ Prince Lichnowsky’s Memorandum,” 
Living Age, Eighth Series, X, 713-718; Fay, “Serbians Responsi- 
bility for the World War,” Current History Magazine, Oct., 1925, 
pp. 41-48. 


,7 THE EVENTS OF THE WORLD WAR 

x’"* THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1914 

The German plan was to get around the left end of the 
French armies and so crush them. But the little Belgian 
army held back the mighty German hosts long enough for 
the French to shift some forces^ and the British to land a 
small army in France. It required not four, but sixteen 
days for the Germans to cross Belgium, but they pressed on 
in such vast numbers that they could no longer be held back. 
The German soldiers were ordered to force their way through, 
cost what it might. The defenders fired fast and with deadly 
effect until their guns were too hot to hold. The slaughter 
of Germans was horrible, but on they rushed to the attack. 
The greatly outnumbered Belgian, British, and French forces 
had to give way until Marshal Joffre, the French commander, 
could gather enough men to make a stand. 

It was a terrible retreat, with no help in sight. “They 
fought in the morning, they fought at noon, they fought at 

iThe French leaders had planned to invade and retake Alsace and so 
had put most of their soldiers on the Alsace-Lorraine frontier. 
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nieht The officers kicked the men awake, fell asleep them- 
selves, and were kicked awake in turn. There were men 
dragging and carrying their officers, horses falling dead in 
their tracks, and men harnessing themselves to the guns in 
order to save them. Motor transports moved toward^ the 
rear driven often by men sound asleep. For forty-eight 
hours no food, no drink, under a hot sun, choking with dust, 
and marching, marching, marching, until even 
Germans gave it up, and at Vitry-le-Frangois the Allies fell 
in their tracks and slept for three hours, men, horses, and 
— while the exhausted pursuers slept behind them. ^ 
This retreat did almost as much to delay the Germans 
as had the Belgian resistance in the first day of the^ war. 

“Behind the armies the roads were full of French fugitives 
fleeing from the war. Pitiful and terrible sight! Here a 
whole family trudging along on foot, carrying m^their hands 
a few little articles from their homes, and driving the cow 
before them. There a woman had piled what little she 
could save on a wheelbarrow and had .perched the baby on 
top. Here two little children were tugging at their mother s 
skirts while she directed a little cart drawn by the dogs used 
in Belgium and northern France for drawing light burdens. 
There children who had lost their fathers and mothers sat 
crying by the wayside until some of the fugitives noticed 
them and carried them on. Other more fortunate families 
with horses^and carts or with automobiles were pushing on 
to Paris more rapidly. The roads and villages in all direc- 
tions were full to bursting with a people compelled at a few 
hours' notice to flee for their lives. It was such a spectacle 
as men had thought would never again be seen in history.”^ 

The Germans grew more sure of victory as they marched 
forward. But they too were dead tired, and their artillery 
and supplies could hardly keep pace. Their leaders left 
their right end unprotected, and there Joffre sent French and 
British armies to threaten their rear while others attacked 


1 Usher, The Story of the Great War, pp. 55-56. 


s^Ibid.,p. 56. 





front. At last (September 5, 1914), Joffre ordered every 
ench soldier to stand firm. Better die on the spot than 
;reat more. The Germans barelv e^ot away and made 



TRENCH WARFARE ON -THE WESTERN FRONT' 

where they dug trenches. This great battle of the Marne 
saved France from utter defeat and drove the Germans 
back nearly halfway to the Belgian frontier. 

Then came a race in which both sides sought to extend 
their lines to the sea. The British and French won, though 
the Germans occupied most of Belgium. Both sides dug 
deeper trenches along a crooked line over four hundred 
miles long from Switzerland to the North Sea. In these 
trenches they were to stay with little change for nearly 
four years. 

Ill August, 1914, the Russians had given great help to 
the western Allies by invading northeastern Germany and 
so forcing the Germans to send troops from the west to 
protect their own land. The Russians were at last badly 
defeated by the Germans, but they won great victories over 
the Austrians and reached the Carpathian summits. Austria 
was in desperate danger and Germany had to send help. 
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The Germans had failed in their attempt to crush France 
quickly. Next year they did their best to knock out 
Lssia while they held back the Allies on the west Vast 
hosts of troops and cannon were prepared.^ A temble hail 
of fire was poured on the ill-prepared Russian soldiers, who 
often had little more to fight with than their bayonets. 
Their ammunition and food were poor and scanty, for many 
Russian government officers were traitors. Millions of 
Russian soldiers fought stubbornly, but in May they were 
forced to begin a grea^, retreat. Flesh and blood could 
stand no more, and fortress 'after fortress fell b^ore the 
great German cannon. Hundreds of thousands of Russians 
were taken prisoners. By October the Russians had lost 
all their gains of 1914- Germans held all Russian 

Poland and a strip of Russia. But they had not crushed 
the Russian armies nor had they forced the government to 

make a separate peace. „ , . ^ . 

Then the victors turned to invade Serbia (October i, 
jgig). Bulgaria joined them. The brave Serbians fought 
desperately, though they had little artiEery and ammunkion 
and were heavily outnumbered. Attacked on three sides, 
the Serbians were gradually driven out of their little country. 
Only a pitiful remnant of their army escaped. The French 
and British sent help to Salonika, but too little and too late. 


Rather than fate^o the hands of the enemy, 30,000 
Serbian schoolbbys led by their teachers, crossed the 
desolate mountains of Albania in winter. Only 15,000 of 
them reached the Adriatic shores, and many of these died 


later as a result of exposure and hunger. 

In 1915 the French and British tried in four great efforts 
to defeat Germany and help the' Russians: (i) by attacks 
on the Western Front, in which they failed to break through 
the German trench lines, (2) by bringing Italy into the war, 
(3) by the Gallipoli expedition, and (4) by tightening the 
blockade of Germany. 
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Italy entered the war against Austria (May 23, 1915) Italy 
win the Trentino region in the southern Alps near Trent, and 
also the lands north of the Adriatic, including the city of (1915) 
Trieste, where most of the people were Italian in language 
and customs, but subject to Austria. Italy also wanted 
a share in the control of the Balkans and a strip of land 
along the eastern side of the Adriatic.^ In 1915 the Italians 
made little progress against the strong Austrian defenses in 
the mountains.^ 

The Turks, who had entered the war on the German side British 
(November, 1914), closed the straits leading to the Black and French 
Sea, and thus were choking Russia. The British and French g^^^e 
planned to seize the Gallipoli Peninsula and control of the the Darda- 
Dardanelles, take Constantinople, and so open a route by 
which Russia could easily ship out her grain and import 
much-needed ammunition and military supplies. First 
the Allied warships attacked the Turkish forts and tried 
to force their way through the straits (February and 
March, 1915)- They might have succeeded had they kept 
on in spite of losses, or if soldiers had been ready to land 
and attack at once. Not until over a month after the last 
naval attack did a large force of British and French troops 
land. In the meantime the Turks under German leaders 
had plenty of time to prepare. / The British landed from 
small boats on a beach swept “by a terrible fire. With 
wonderful bravery they charged up the steep slopes, but 
could not force their way far inland. The difficulties were 
too great and the troops were withdrawn (January, 1916). 

On the sea the British had had the advantage from the ‘Tightening 
start. The few German cruisers that sailed the seas were . 

soon destroyed and the great German navy was bottled up Genaaay 
behind forts and mines. German submarines sank a few 
sm^ 'British cruisers early in the war, but the British fleet 

1 Austria offered to give Italy part of these lands at the close of the war 
if she would stay neutral, but Italy did not trust Austrian promises. 

»See p. 677, note 2. 
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■ controlled the sea and at once cut off so much of the Ger- 
man overseas trade that they determined to find a way 
to strike back. They dared not fight the superior British 
fleet so they proposed to sink by means of submarines and 
mines all ships sailing to or from the British Isles (February 
18 1915) Thus they expected to starve the British people 
into surrender. Britain and France then declared a block- 
ade of Geimany to keep out all food and all war materials 
such as copper, rubber, cotton, and petroleum products, and 
SO starve out Germany. 

The German submarines sank many ships, most of them 
British. The sinking of the '‘Lusitania (May 7, 1915), 
with the loss of over a thousand lives, including many 
women and children and citizens of the United States and 
other neutral nations, aroused very bitter feeling. ^The 
British people were stirred up to fight harder. President 
Wilson protested strongly against the sinking of passenger 
ships without warning them and letting the people get 
away safely in boats. Germany delayed answer to the 
protest while her newspapers rejoiced over this great triumph 
of cruelty. The "war of notes’’ lasted all summer, and 
several other ships were sunk with the loss of American 
lives. At last (September i, 1915) Germany agreed not to 
torpedo "liners"’ without warning them and allowing time 
for the people on board to get into the boats. Submarine 
attacks became fewer. 

THE CAMPAIGNvS OF 1916 

Attack on Having failed once to crush either France or Russia, the 
Verdun Germans now struck again at France, this time at Verdun, 

■ the center and key of the French trench lines. This city 
had originally been surrounded by a circle of steel and 
concrete forts like those of Li6ge and Namur, which had 
been utterly wrecked by the great 42-centimeter siege 
cannon of the Germans. These enormous cannon were 
a great surprise which the Germans sprang at the outbreak 
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of the war, for no one believed that guns as hea\^ as these, 
firing shells over i6}4 inches in diameter, could be moved 
readily enough for use in campaigns. But the French 



A GERMAN SIEGE GUN 


commander at Verdun had moved his heavy cannon from 
the stationary forts that he knew could be destroyed, had 
hidden them in the ravines for many miles around the 
city, and had prepared vast mazes of trenches and barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

Tlie Germans knew the strength of the place, but if it 
could be taken, the French line could be shattered and 
German control of the valuable iron mines of Lorraine would 
be assured. Secretly the Germans brought up. great num- 
bers of huge cannon and vast supplies of ammunitiop i. ^ ^ hen 
all was ready they poured on the defenders a y^Mhenng fire 
which they thought no human being could survive, and 
then they sent their hosts to take the 23, 
1916). The Germans controlled all the railroadsdmding^to 
the city. They thought the defenders could t)j^^starved 
out because one automobile road was the only line of 
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transportation left. But the French hastily collected hosts 
of motor trucks and put them to work hauling artillery, 
ammunition, food, and reinforcements. Day and night for 
many months an endless stream of trucks only a few feet 
apart rushed at top speed into and out of Verdun over this 
one road The German gains were great during the first 
few weeks. Millions of people prayed to God that Verdun 
be saved. Both Germans and French fought with temble 
fury. “They shall not pass” became the French ^ watch- 
word. ^‘With artillery, with machine guns, with rifle fire, 
and at last with bayonets and even with their bare hands, 
they fought back the finest troops of the German army and 
defeated them. ”■“ From hfarch until July the fight went on. 
Verdun was ruined by cannon fire. Tons of explosives 
were rained upon the forts and trenches of the defenders. 
Poison gas and burning flames were thrown upon them. 
But every German attack was met and repulsed by the 
steady bravery of the French soldiers. In July the 
Germans gave up the attempt to take Verdun. They had 
not passed. 

In the meantime the Austrians (May and June) tried 
similar tactics against the Italians in the Trentino. The 
Italians had to retreat down the mountain sides until 
help could be sent. The Russians now attacked the 
Austrians on the east, driving them back with great losses, 
and Austria had to stop the attack on Italy to save her own 
lands. The Italians then won back what they had lost and 
pushed on in the northeast for good gains. 

At the beginning of the war Germany had a trained army 
of 5,000,000 men and artillery and machine guns vastly 
superior to those of the enemy. Great Britain was only 
partly ready. Her navy made good at once, but there were 
only about 300,000 soldiers, many of them inadequately 
armed and poorly equipped. During 1915 the British did 
better, but the French armies still held most of the long line 


i Usher, The Story of the Great War, p. 178. 
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on the Western Front. By 1916, however, over 4,000,000 
British soldiers were ready. The British colonies had sent 
much help. British factories had turned out vast supplies 
of cannon, explosives, and aeroplanes, France, too, had 
done her best. 

By July, 1916, the French and British could keep up a 
heavier cannon fire than the Germans. They had so many 
aeroplanes that on a selected part of the front they could 
keep the German airmen from flying over the Allies' lines 
to direct the German fire. Just when the Russians were 
attacking and the Germans tiring at Verdun, the British 
and French began a great attack in the valley of the Somme 
River. It was like the German attaclcon Verdun, if not 
greater. Vast numbers of cannon delugedTtBe German lines 
with their fire. Then the infantry took most of the first 
line of Getman trenches. The artillery was again advanced 
and pounded the next German trenches. Then the infantry 
charged and took them. These tactics were repeated as fast 
as supplies could be brought up. The British attacked 
eastward and the French northward against a large angle 
in the German trench lines. They kept on making gains 
until rainy weather in November stopped their advance. 
They planned to continue these attacks the next spring 
until they broke through the German lines. 

Encouraged by the successes of the Russians and western 
Allies, Romania entered the war against Austria (August 27, 
1916). Her great object was to win the southeastern part 
of Hungary, a region where the Romanians are more 
numerous than the Hungarians or Germans. At once the 
Romanian armies marched into the desired land. Russia 
seemed likely to win Constantinople by crossing Romania 
and smashing through Bulgaria. But there was treason in 
Petrograd, and Russia did not seize the chance or even^iel^ 
Romania. Attacked on north, w^st, and south by superi<^ 
numbers and artillery, the Romanians had to retreat. ' Before 
winter came, they held only the northeastern part of their 
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own country. German and Austrian control of the Balkans 
was more secure than ever. The Allied armies at Salonika 
dared not advance northward with Greece half-hostile 
behind them, for the Greek army, commanded by King 
Constantine, who was under the influence of his German 

wife, might cut off their supplies. . , , . 

During 1916 German submarines continued their attacks 
on Allied merchant ships. The loss of several American 
lives by the sinking of a passenger ship led to more notes of 
protest. Again Germany agreed to warn passenger ships 
before sinking them. On May 31, 1916. a great naval battle 
was fought in the North Sea. The German fleet came out 
and met the British cruiser fleet which attacked before the 
main British squadron could come up to support them. 
The British cruisers did some damage, but got rather the 
worst of it from the German battleships and cruisers. But 
when the British main fleet came up, the Germans suffered 
heavy losses and retreated at once behind their land forts 
. and mines. Darkness helped them to get away without 
being destroyed. The great German fleet had failed to break 
the British control of the seas or end the blockade of 
Gemiany. Never again did it come out in force except to 
surrender (November, 1918). 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1917 

In the spring of 1917 Germany was getting desperate. 
The blockade kept her from obtaining enough food, rubber, 
copper, cotton,- and other needed war materials. The 
Allies were getting stronger and seemed about to drive 
the Germans out of France and Belgi-um. In January the 
German government offered peace if it could keep part of 
its conquests, but the Allies refused, The German, leaders 
then decided to torpedo without warning any ship bound for 
the British Isles, and so force the Allies to accept a German 
peace. This broke Germany’s pledges to the United States. 

1 Meanwhile the Allies had put cannon on their merchant ships to sink 
attacking submarines. 
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Almost from the beginning of the war, German agents Motives 
had been doing acts of violence in the United States. They 
had plotted destruction of ships, factories, and canals. The states 
German government had tried to induce Mexico to make in entering 
war on us and to '‘draw Japan into a hostile alliance with 
her.” The German invasion of Belgium and the reports of 
awful cruelty to Belgian and French women and children 
stirred bitter feeling in the United States. The cruelties of ' 
the German submarine war, especially the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” added to this. German interference with 
American relief work in Belgium under Mr. Hoover’s 
leadership added to American ill will. 

For a long time President Wilson merely sent protests to 
Germany. Then he tried to persuade both sides to agree 
on “peace without victory,” but failed. Meanwhile Ameri- 
can feeling was turning more and more strongly against* 

Germany. Both sides had tried their best to influence 
American opinion by hired newspapers and public speakers. 

But the British understood the American people better and 
succeeded far better than the Germans. Powerful business" 
interests also favored Britain and Prance, to whom they had 
sold vast quantities of food, clothing, and war supplies. 

Onj::eceiying news of the new German submarine policy, America 
the Uiyted States broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany (February 3, 1917). Then, after a strong appeal 
from President Wil son t o the American people to fight 
against the German government for popular freedom and 
the peace of the world, war was declared (April 6, 1917). 

Several other states followed this example. Germany was 
now at war not only with Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 

Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Japan, Romania, and Portu- 
gal, but also with the United States, Cuba, Panama, Brazil, 

Greece, China, and Siam. It became a war of Germany, 

Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey against the rest of the world. 

With the help of the United States assured, the Allies 
now hoped to finish the war in 1 9 1 7 . In March the Germans, 
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attacked by the British and the French, retreated out of 
a great angle in their line. Before leaving this thousand 
square miles of French land, they seized everything of value. 
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utterly destroyed the towns and villages, and even filled 
up the wells and cut down the trees. The land was naade 
a desert. In April the British began a series of great attacks 
on the northern part of the Western Front. Important 
high ground, especially that at Vimy Ridge and at Messines 
Ridge, was taken, but the British advance was soon checked. 
In Flanders they kept hammering away all summer, but 
their gains were small and costly. 

The great preparations of the Allies were made fruitless 
by the breakdown of the Russian army. The sudden out- 
break of revolution against the tsar (March, 1917) weakened 
discipline in the army. All Russia was so tired of the war 
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that the soldiers could hardly be kept at their duties, and 
great numbers of them now began to leave the front. The 
German armies advanced into Russia, seizing great stores 
of munitions that the Allies had sent to Russia with so much 
labor. Most important of all, strong German forces and 
supplies were no longer needed on the Eastern front. These 
were now shifted to the Western and Italian fronts, thus 
accounting for the slight progress made by the Allies in the 
west in 1917. 

Through 1917 the Allies kept hoping that the Russian 
people would awaken and fight again, for the United States 
had to create a new army and could not send many troops 
until late in 1918, The German army leaders determined 
to strike hard in the west before the United States was 
ready to help, force Prance and Italy, or one of them, to 
seek a separate peace, and so win the war. Italy was 
destined to meet the first attack. The Italians were getting 
war-weary and losing confidence, and so, when some weak 
spots were found along their lines, the Austro-German 
armies were able to drive a great wedge directly throfigh 
them (November 1917). The Italians had gained much 
land north of the Adriatic toward Trieste. From all this 
they had to fly in haste to avoid being cut off. They lost 
great quantities of needed cannon and munitions and many 
prisoners. Much of the land north and east of Venice was 
taken by the enemy and laid waste. But the Italian people 
kept up their courage. The soldiers fought desperately, and 
with some British and French help they at last were able 
to check the enemy at the Piave River. 

In two outlying fields the British won victories in 1917. 
The capture of Bagdad had been attempted in 1915, but 
the expeditionary force had been surrounded at Rut el Amara 
and forced to surrender. Now a large British army ad- 
vanced into Mesopotamia and took the famous city (March, 
1917). In Palestine, also, the British made great gains and 
took Jerusalem on December ro. At last, after seven 
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htindred years of Mohammedan rule, the Holy City had 

fallen into Christian hands. , . -n 

During 1917 German submarines sank many ships. For 
a few months after the first of February the losses were 
dangerously large, but they failed to cut oE the Allies 
trade and so force them to make peace. The Germans 



built new and larger submarines as fast as possible ; but the 
Allies fpund nf w ways to destroy them as well as better ways 
to protecii merchant ships. The American navy joined the 
British in hunting and destroying submarines. ^ The loss of 
ships speedily decreased, while Great Britain and the 
United States built new merchant ships with feverish haste. 

The United States especially was getting ready for 
wholesale war making. Vast new shipyards were built, 
great numbers of submarine destroyers, rifles, machine guns, 
and cannon were manufactured, and preparations were made 
for still greater production, as well as for the manufacture 
of poison gas in hitherto unheard-of quantities. Hundreds 
of thousands of men entered camps for training and a small 
advance guard was sent to Europe. 

Early in 1918 peace was made at Brest-Litovsk between 
Germany and the new Russian government, the Soviet 
Republic.^ An armistice had been arranged in December, 


^See pp, 874-882, 
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1917. Though the German Reichstag (July, 1917) had 
stated its wish for a peace with ‘'no annexations and no 
indemnities,” the German leaders now imposed hard terms 
upon the Russians. The latter, too, stood for “no annexa- 
tion and no indemnities.” But most of the Russian soldiers 
had left the front. The Soviet government was helpless 
and the Germans forced the acceptance of a treaty giving 
up vast regions on the western and southwestern borders 
of the old Russian Empire. 

. THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1918 

To retain her great gains, however, Germany had to 
defeat the western Allies before the United States could 
send large armies to France. The German leaders believed 
they had all the year 1918 in which to do it. Their plan 
seems to have been to split the British and French armies 
apart where they joined, to destroy each separately, and to 
take all northern France, including Paris. If France were 
thus forced to submit to German terms of peace, Italy 
would have to follow. They believed America and Britain 
would then stop fighting and allow Germany to dictate a 
treaty giving her at least a part of the lands the German 
troops then occupied. 

After massing vast supplies of cannon, poison-gas shells, 
and hosts. of specially trained troops, the Germans began 
a terrific attack on a front of over fifty miles (March 21, 
1918). .The British troops were outnumbered nearly 5 to i. 
Their lines were broken and they were forced to retreat with 
all speed. The Germans advanced so rapidly through the 
land they had laid waste in their retreat a year before that 
in ten days they had regained it all and more. They almost 
succeeded in breaking the connection between the British 
and the French, who also had to fall back. A short time 
later, the Germans again attacked farther north and drove 
a sharp wedge into the British lines. The German attacks 
continued but they were always stopped after some advance. 
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After each check, the Germans waited two or three weeks 
to train troops and bring up munitions. 

ae-ain keeping up these attacks against the French as well 
as the British until on May 3 r they had reached the Mame 
River from which they had been driven in 19 14. Next day 
they took Chateau Thierry, forty-three miles from Pans. 

The British and French were so worn out by incessant 
fighting that they seemed incapable of driving the Germans 
back. The Americans were in France, but in this emergency 
could they do what their better-trained Allies had not done? 
A division of American regulars and another composed 
mainly of marines were rushed up, jammed together in motor 
trucks and freight cars. There was a terrible struggle, but 
the retreat of the French was ended and the Germans were 
stopped. On June 6 the marines went forward to take 
Belleau Woods, a forest full of German machine guns. 


, ' ^ A*' 
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THE ^‘leviathan” LOADEP WITH AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
ON THE WAY OVERSEAS 

From tree to tree and from rock to rock they fought, 
doggedly holding their gains and advancing farther and 
farther against the best troops Germany could put against 
them. With little food, water, or rest, they hung on until 
other troops came to relieve them. No one could doubt 
American fighting ability. 
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The Germans had now driven into the allied lines a series Foch’s 
of salients or pockets. Marshal Foch had been made 
commander in chief of all the allied forces. When the 
Germans forced him back, he retreated in such a way as 



MARSHAL FOCH GENERAL PERSHING 


to deepen the pockets. Then later he might be able to 
close the pockets and capture the Germans they contained. 
America had been aroused by the danger of German victory 
in the spring and now was sending 250,000 soldiers to France 
each month. The German submarines failed to prevent the 
transport of these vast numbers across the Atlantic. There 
were very few troop-ship losses. Great Britain loaned the 
needed ships to bring the soldiers and all the Allies worked 
feverishly to put in the field every man, every gun, and 
every aeroplane that could be made ready. By July the 
allied reserves were far larger than the German. The 
American soldiers in France now numbered over 1,000,000 
and they had shown that they could fight and win. 

With the growing reserve of men, Marshal Foch now 
dared to strike back. On July 15 the Germans started 
another drive southward across the Marne, but met a stiff 
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TANKS IN ACTION 


in the north, and the pincer tactics succeeded. Marshal 
Foch did not drive constantly at any one point. Wherever 
any German weakness showed, there he struck, and the 
enemy never knew where to look for the next blow. The 
Allies now had many tanks, ^ both large and small. These 
were motor -tractors running on huge caterpillar treads, and 
were armed with small cannon and machine guns and pro- 
tected by steel armor like a warship. Machine-gun bullets 
rattled off their sides like hailstones. Only a direct hit by 
a cannon shot could destroy a tank. They could cross 
the trenches and shell holes and smash down barbed 
wire, spitting deadly fire into the German lines and spread- 
ing terror among the German soldiers. The large tanks 
moved rather slowly, but the small ones, operated by 

iTanks -were iirst tised by the British in the battles of the Somme but 
were not fully developed until later. The Germans called them “ Schfftzen- 
grabenvernichtungsautomobilen,” i.e., "automobiles for the annihilation 
of firing trenches." 
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defense. Then the Allies drove sharply at the sides of the 
pocket and on the west side cut into it rapidly and deeply, 
forcing the Germans to give way. The tide had turned. 
The Allies began to drive in the sides of the German pockets 
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only two or three men, could move fast and could not 
easily be hit by the German artillery. They saved many 
lives from the deadly machine-gun fire in the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans. 

In September the French and Americans made a sudden 
attack on the German salient at St. Mihiel and wiped it 
out in. short order. With this threat to Verdun out of the 
way, the French and American forces began a great north- 
ward drive from near Verdun into the Argonne Forest. A 
salient there driven into the German lines would do much 
to cut the main railroad from Lille to Metz, and would 
probably catch a great number of Germans and huge masses 
of war material in a trap from which the only opening was 
the narrow gap between Sedan and the Dutch frontier. But 
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AMERICANS WORICING A MOBILE RAILROAD GUN IN THE SEPTEMBER DRIVE ' 


the ground to be crossed was ''a region of deep forests, high 
hills, and marshy valleys’ " carefully fortified by the Germans. 
The opening attack fell just short of complete success, and 
so the Germans had time to pour in reserves, awful 
struggle followed. Through deep mud, in the/ face of 
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desperate fire, the Americans struggled forward, often so 
tired they would sleep standing up when they had the 
chance. From September 26 to November i progress was 
slow, for it was like the Battle of the Wilderness in the 
American War between the States. Then the German 
defenses broke and the Americans pushed forward quickly. 
The main railroad was cut, and the German leaders saw 
they had to make peace at once. Buoyed up too long by 
promises of a victory that never came, the German people’s 
determination to hold out faded fast when hope deserted 
them. In the Argonne battles 750,000 American soldiers 
had taken part, and 117,000 were killed or wounded.^ 

In the meantime the British and Belgians had been attack- 
ing fiercely at the north, and all along the line Germans and 
their allies found no rest. In the Balkans, too, the Allied 
forces drove the enemy so far back that Bulgaria . made 
ready to give up the fight. In Palestine the Turks .were 
utterly defeated and driven from the land with the- loss 
of nearly all their armed forces there. In Italy, too, the 
Austrians were driven back with huge losses. 

The first break in the league of Central Powers was made 
by the Bulgarians, who (September 30) accepted an armistice 
that was about the same as surrender. Then Turkey and 
Austria followed. The final terms of peace were to be 
settled later, but the armistice terms gave full control to 
the Allies. Gradually the German people had been weaken- 
ing. They were in great need — hungry, tired of war, 
stirred by socialist propaganda, and discouraged by the 
surrender of their allies. They had begun to doubt the 
infallibility of the Kaiser and feared an invasion of Germany 
by the Allies. These causes and the steady pounding on 

Tn these battles “as at St. Mihiel, the American armies were enor- 
mously aided by French guns and aircraft, while French ammunition alone 
was available. Neither operation could have been made without its aid.” 
(F. H. Simonds, “America Enters the War,” in These Eventful Years, I, 
302), It is important to understand this because otherwise it might 
appear that war preparations can be made quickly. The United States 
had been at war a year and a half and was nearly ready with adequate 
equipment for her troops. 
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the Western Front at last convinced the German leaders 
that they must yield. On November ii armistice terms 
were signed. Germany yielded to Allied occupation_ all 
land west of the Rhine with control over the bridge 
crossings. She gave up most of her great warships and all 
her submarines. She surrendered great quantities of 
aeroplanes, locomotives and railroad cars, cannon and 
munitions, and other war material. She evacuated all 
occupied territory of the Allies. Most of her soldiers were 
sent to their homes. Germany surrendered and the great 
war was over. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) How did Germany expect to win the World War within 
one year? What prevented this? (2) What was the object of 
the Germans in the Russian campaign of 1915? Of fhe inv^ion 
of Serbia? (3) What were the main objects of the western Allies in 
i9i4andr9is? Howandwhy did these change in 1916? (4) What 

motives led Italy to enter the World War? Why was Italian 
participation desired by the Allies? (5) Why did the Germans 
expect that victory at Verdun would win the war? (6) How did 
the British navy help to win the war for the Allies? (7) How and 
why did the German leaders expect their submarines to help them 
win the war? How did they actually help to defeat Germany? 
(8) Why did Russia stop fighting Germany in 191 7 ? What effects 
did this have? (9) What were the objects of the great German 
“drives” of 1918? How were they checked? (10) Why did the 
United States enter the war? (11) What did America do to help 
win it? (12) What led the Germans to surrender in November, 
1918? (13) State the terms of the armistice with Germany. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 

For the study of the World War most of the books and articles 
now available (1930) may be regarded as source material. The 
amount of it is so great that only a few titles can be given here. 

C. J. H. Hayes, H Frief History of the Great War, is a scholarly 
account in one volume; R. G. Usher, The Story of the Great War, 
is a briefer and more popular account. Brief sketches may be 
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found in F. L. Benns, Europe since igi4, chaps, ii and iv; Hazen, 
Europe since 1815, II, 667-725; and Schapiro, Modern and Contem- 
porary European History^ (ed. 1929) 719-740. These Eventful Years, 
I, 228-385, gives accounts of the war by experts on both sides. 

G. H. Allen, H. C. Whitehead, and F. F. Chadwick, The 
Great War; F. H. Simonds, History of the Great War, in 5 vols., 
F. Halsey, ed., The Literary Digest History of the War, in 10 vols., 
and Current History, 19 14-19 19, in 10 vols., are longer accounts 
of a general character. A great number of interesting articles 
about the war may be found in leading American and British 
magazines published during the war. The Readers^ Guide will help 
the student to find the articles. Such magazines as Atlantic, 
Century, Current History, Harpers, Independent, Literary Digest, 
Living Age, North American Review, Review of Reviews, and ScribneYs 
will be found in many libraries and will prove useful. 


THE PEACE TREATIES AND THE 
EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE TREATIES 
OF PEACE 

By the terms of the armistice Germany and her separate 
allies made complete surrender. The final terms of peace, 
however, were long delayed. As at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, much had to be decided. The people 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Danes of Schleswig, and many 
Poles had long been opposed to the German government. 
Czechs and Slovaks, Poles, Romanians, Serbs, Slovenes, 
Croatians, and Italians had worn the Hapsburg yoke. 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Christians had suffered cruelly 
under Turkish rule. The Turkish Empire seemed now very, 
very sick and its lands and people furnished many puzzling 
problems. German colonies had to be taken care of. War- 
weary people all over the world hoped strongly for some 
arrangement that would make future wars impossible. The 
people of France, Belgium, Italy, and Serbia demanded 
that the vast damage done to them and their property be 
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made good by the defeated nations. These and hosts of 
other problems were dealt with by a great Peace Conference 

that met in Paris (January 18, 1919)- 

The membership of the conference consisted of sixty-eight 
men representing all the states at war with Germany and 
her former allies. But arrangements for the Conference 
and the direction of affairs were in the hands of the 
Council of Ten composed of two representatives from each 
of the five Great Powers: the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. President Wilson was the chief 
representative of the United States. Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Orlando, prime ministers of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, were the chief spokesmen of those states. 
This Council of Ten was in almost constant session. It 
appointed committees representing the great powers and 
some lesser ones to investigate and report on such matters 
as the responsibility for the., war, the reparation to be made 
by Germany and her former allies for damage done during 
the war, and the League of Nations.^ Many other commit- 
tees of experts were sent out to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation. The full Peace Conference met only occasionally 
to hear reports and decisions of the Council of Ten and 
its committees. Important decisions were all made by the 
Great Powers secretly. No chance was afforded Germany 
to come between them as France had done in 1815.^ 

In the hour of victory nearly every state that could scrape 
up any claims to indemnity or lands began to urge these 
with great clamor. Many asked for more than they could 
justly expect and decisions were difficult to make. There 
were frequent conflicts between politicians who stood for 
the old “land-grabbing” policies and the statesmen who 
wished to make a peace just and fair to both victors and 
vanquished. Dissension and delays were so great that 
during March and April, 1919, a Council of Four, compris- 
ing President Wilson and the three great premiers, took the 
iSee pp. 867-869. ‘See pp. 635-636. 
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place of the Council of Ten. Less and less news of their 
work was made public. The Council of Ten was changed 
into a Supreme War Council. 

Finally the peace treaty with Germany was drawn up 
and handed to the German delegates (May 7, 1919). The 
Austrian treaty was presented to the Austrian delegates 
May 14. The German delegates protested against various 
terms of the treaty and delayed signing it as long as they 
could. But at last, under threat of advance of the Allied 
armies farther into Germany, the German government 
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accepted the terms with very little change, and the peace 
treaty was signed (June 28, 1919) with great ceremony in 
the Gallery of Mirrors of the Palace of Versailles. Likewise 
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the treaty with Austria was signed September 10, igig, and 
that with Bulgaria, November 27, 1919-^ 

These treaties revolutionized European boundaries, mak- 
ing them more nearly accord with language frontiers. A 
new Poland was established, made up of lands that had once 
been Polish but had been seized by Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. The city of Danzig and near-by lands were put 
under international control to provide an outlet to the sea 
for the new Poland. The new republic of Czechoslovakia 
was set up to give independence to the Czechs and Slovaks.' 
Serbia and Montenegro were merged in a new state called 
Yugoslavia, which was to include also great numbers of Serbs. 
Croatians, and Slovenes formerly under Austro-Hungarian 
rule. Romania received enormous additions to her lands 
both to the west and the east. Italy received the Trentino 
region, Trieste, and other lands north of the Adriatic. 
Prance received again Alsace and Lorraine, taken by Ger- 
many in 1871, and gained possession of the coal mines of 
the Saar Basin, northeast of Metz, as partial compensation 
for the wrecking of French coal mines by Germany during 
the war.* Belgium received small bits of land just east of 
her former frontier, peopled by Belgians. The people of 
Schleswig, which had been taken from Denmark by force 
(1864), were given a chance to decide by their own votes 
whether to join Denmark or. remain under German rule." 
Japan kept the Shantung Peninsula on the coast of China 
which she had taken from Germany, but in 1922 gave it 
back to China, from which country Germany had taken it. 

^Treaties with Hungary and Turkey were signed later. 

2See p. 716. 

3 At the end of fifteen years the people of the Saar Basin who were 
inhabitants when this treaty was signed, are to vote to decide whether it 
shall continue to be governed by the League of Nations or belong to France 
or Germany- ■ 

<The vote in the northern part of Schleswig was held February lO, ipao, 
and resulted in overwhelming victory for Denmark, for 3$ per cent of 
the people there were Danes. That region was at once transferred to 
Denmark. The vote in the central and southern parts was favorable to 
Germany. 
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Overseas German colonies and large parts of the lands 
of the old Turkish Empire were turned over to various 
powers to govern under mandates from the League of 
Nations, not for their own profit but for the advancement 
of the people of those regions. Great Britain received the 
larger part of such territories to govern, though France, 

Italy, and Greece had their share. Some former Turkish 
subjects, for example in Arabia, received partial independence. 

In the treaty of peace Germany agreed to limit her Special 
national army to 100,000 and her reserve stock of war 
munitions of all kinds and her manufacture of the same to treaty 
very small amounts. She surrendered most of her warships. 

She agreed to give up for trial all officers charged with 
offenses against humanity, including the kaiser himself. 

She agreed to furnish to France and Belgium a vast quantity 
of coaP in compensation for French and Belgian mines made 
useless, to turn over all her large merchant ships, and to 
pay a vast sum of money for damage done during the war. 

The exact amount was to be decided later by the Reparations 
Commission, a body of experts who were to learn how much 
Germany could pay. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was to 
be regarded as null and void.^ As security for the observ- 
ance of the treaty of peace the German land west of the 
Rhine with the bridges across the river was to be controlled 
by Allied troops at the cost of Germany for from five to 
fifteen years. In addition, no forts, soldiers, cannon, or 
military preparations of any sort were to be allowed in a 
strip of land fifty kilometers wide east of the Rhine. 

The treaties of peace also contained an agreement to The League 
set up a League of Nations. This league was to include all i^ations 
the states that had been at war with Germany. It was 
expected that eventually all the nations of the world would 

iFrance was to get 7,000,000 tons of coal a year and Belgium 8,000,000 
tons a year for ten years. Italy was to receive an amount gradually increas- 
ing from 4,500,000 tons a year at first up to 8,500,000 tons a year from 1924 
to 1929. Many other materials besides coal were to be delivered to the 
Allies for a number of years. 

aSee pp. 854-85 S» 878. 
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EFFECTS OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 4n THE RHINE REGION 


become members. Each would send representatives to a 
sort of international parliament. The league would reduce 
the armies and navies of the world, would protect^ the 

^The famous Article 10 of the League Covenant reads, “The members 
of the League undertake to respect and preserve against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
oi such aggression the council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled." 
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weak states from attack by the strong, and would punish 
any state that made war without great effort to settle 
the dispute peaceably. The league was to manage various 
lands put under international control, such as Danzig and 
the Saar Basin, and to supervise the management of various 
colonial lands held under mandates from the league. The 
great powers that defeated Germany were to be the leading 
members of the league and through their control of its 
executive council would have greatest influence on its policies. 

The treaty of peace with Austria, like that with Germany, 
disarmed Austria for the future and bound her to pay 
heavy reparations for damage done during the war. The 
exact amount was to be fixed later by the Reparations 
Commission. Jewels, works of art, and other valuables 
taken from other countries by the Hapsburg rulers of 
Austria were to be returned to their rightful owners. The 
Austrian republic’s boundaries were so drawn that the new 
state is a mere shadow of the old Austria. Its union with 
Germany was forbidden except with the consent of the 
Supreme War Council of the Allies. 

The treaty with Bulgaria cut down Bulgarian territory 
somewhat and bound her to deliver to Yugoslavia 50,000 
tons of coal each year for five years and to pay $445,000,000 
in gold in semiannual installments as partial reparation for 
damage done in the war. 

The treaty of peace with Turkey, signed at Sevres, left 
Constantinople in Turkish hands, but made a neutral zone 
of the whole region surrounding the straits leading to the 
Black Sea, to prevent any one power from closing them to 
international trade. The outlying parts of the former 
Ottoman Empire were all cut away, and even part of the 
coast bi Asia Minor was taken from the Turks. 

EFFECTS OF THE WORLD WAR 

In many respects a new Europe emerged from the great 
war. The peacemakers tried t'o satisfy the national ambi- 
tions of the victors, and new states with new names made 
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their appearance on the map. The Russian Empire changed 
its name and government, becoming the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics (U. S. S. R.), often called Soviet Russia. 
Many changes in names of cities and towns also appeared 
on the maps.i These new names will be used in the text, 
and should be noted as the study of post-war Europe is 

carried on. ^ 

The war struck a hard blow at kings. The German 

revolution which hastened the end of the war forced the 
kaiser and many lesser German monarchs from their thrones. 
The Russian tsar, the Austrian emperor, and the Turkish 
sultan were driven out. Several republics were set up. and 
most monarchies that survived were more dependent upon 
the people’s goodwill. In Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
genuine democratic governments were set up, and there 
women were given, not only full voting rights, but practically 
all other rights the same as men. But in many other 
European countries dissatisfaction with democratic govern- 
ment showed itself clearly, and dictators were able to seize 
supreme power with little opposition from the majority of 
the people. In fact, so corrupt had politics become in many 
cases that people welcomed the rise of an efficient, though 
despotic, ruler. Most famous of these dictators was Musso- 
lini, in Italy, who built up a powerful organization of 
enthusiastic followers, marched on Rome, and took control 
of the government (1922). The king continued to reign, 
but he did not rule. In 1923 a dictator took full control 
of the Spanish government, and in 1929 the king of Yugo- 
slavia seized dictatorial powers. 

After the war, there was a definite trend toward social 
reforms. Several states provided insurance against sick- 
ness, accident, and poverty in old age. Trade unions 
gained heavily in membership and won more power. An 

iln many cases commercial and anglicized form! of the names had been 
in general use in America. Maps are now showing the official native form 
of the names. Many names were changed to native forms in the new 
countries, also. 
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International Labor Bureau was set up by tbe League of 
Nations to promote agreements which would better the 
conditions of labor. 

These gains to the artisans were partially offset by a great 
increase in the cost of living. From 1914 to 1920 the cost 
of clothing, food, and fuel more than doubled in most 
European countries, and prices did not return to the early 
levels. During the war and the years immediately after- 
ward, many governments issued such vast amounts of paper 
money that its value fell fast and far. By 1924 the money 
of Germany, Austria, and Russia became valueless and new 
monetary systems had to be set up to provide stable cur- 
rency. These rapid declines in the value of money ruined 
many middle-class people who had invested in bonds and 
mortgages, in savings banks, and in life insurance policies. 
The savings of a lifetime might now be enough to buy only 
one good dinner. Such people had to go to work or starve. 
People who received annual salaries likewise suffered. All 
sorts of laborers were greatly injured, for they could not 
get their wages increased as fast as prices went up. But 
those who had borrowed were able to repay with cheap 
money, and the farmers profited greatly for a time. 

Nearly everywhere in Europe the peasants were better 
off after the war. In Soviet Russia the landlords' estates 
were seized and divided among the peasants. In the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Romania like changes 
were made, but with less violence and to a smaller extent. 

The governments of European states involved in the war 
had to borrow so heavily to meet gigantic war costs that 
their debts became terribly burdensome. For years after 
the war the annual interest on the British debt was over 
£30 per man in the British Isles, while the average earn- 
ings were only £125 per man each year. In 1922 over half 
the French government’s receipts from taxes had to be 
used to pay interest on the national debt. The taxes were 
very high and heavily burdened all classes of the people. 

29 
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Another economic change of momentous importance came 
as a result of the war. Before 1914 the people of the United 
States owed large sums to European capitalists who had 
invested heavily in American railroads, factories, and farms. 
So vast a quantity of foodstuffs, cotton, and m^ufactured 
goods were sold to European governments at high prices 
that by 1919 these debts to Europe were nearly all pasri, 
and Europe owed America $12,000,000,000 besides. The 
United States had become the richest country in the world, 
and by 1925 American investments in Latin America, 
Canada, and Europe were greater than the British. The 
foreign trade of the United States had increased to an 
enormous volume. In consequence of these changes the 
United States became more and more involved in world 
affairs. Even a minor dispute between two distant states, 
or a change in the tariffs of any country, affected American 
interests as never before. 

The business interests and trade of the United States in 
Latin America were greatly increased. Armed forces were 
sent to Nicaragua (1927) to end civil war, it was announced, 
and see that the Nicaraguan people's decision was fairly 
recorded in an election. In 191S Umted_ States forces were 
sent to Haiti to maintain order, and remained there. Critics 
said that American intervention was directed chiefly toward 
supporting American business interests in seizing and hold- 
ing control of the economic resources of weak states. The 
American people have followed the history of disturbances 
in Mexico since 1912 with great interest, for many Americans 
had made extensive investments there. They have learned 
with considerable satisfaction of the trend toward more 
peaceful conditions there in recent years. 

Before his inauguration as president, Mr. Hoover went on 
an extensive visit to several countries of South America. 
This visit did much to promote friendly relations between the 
United States and the Latin American peoples, in whose 
welfare and prosperity the United States was greatly inter- 
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ested. This was the first time that a chief executive of the 
United States took such pains personally to learn of condi- 
tions in Latin America. 

The war greatly changed the international alliances that 
had preceded it. Soviet Russia was hated by the Allies, 
and the Franco-Russian alliance was no more. France had 
counted on the United States and Britain to guarantee the 
settlements made by the treaty of peace. When the 
United States refused to ratify the peace treaties that 
President Wilson had signed, France was left in the lurch. 
Fearing a possible war of revenge by Germany,^ she sought 
allies on every side and made treaties of alliance with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

Yugoslavia and Romania joined Czechoslovakia in an 
alliance called the Little Entente to protect themselves 
against the restoration of the old Austria-Hungary by a war 
of revenge. Poland agreed with its policies. 

Throughout 1919 many little wars continued after the 
great war had ended. There was fighting between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, Romania and Hungary, and Poland 
and Soviet Russia. Various armies supported by the 
Allies fought to overturn the Soviet government, but before 
1921 all these had been beaten. In Asia Minor the war 
between Turkey and Greece lasted until 1922.^ 

Europe was full of bitter hatreds that died away slowiy. 
Elaborate military and naval preparations continued to be 
made. In 1924 the standing armies of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Poland totaled 640,000 men, 
while France had 650,000. From 1919 to 1921 the United 
States and Japan built many new fighting ships and fears 
were expressed that this rivalry might lead to war over 
problems of the Pacific. 


iThis fear was due partly to the stationary population of Prance. In 
1913 France had 382,000 male births and Germany 975,000. This gave 
Germany the prospect of two and a half times as many army recruits 
in 1933 as France. See page 710. 
sSee pp. 891-892. 
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Fortunately powerful forces worked for peace. In 1921 
President Harding of the United States asked Britain, 
Prance, Italy, Japan, China, and others to join in a con- 
ference at Washington for the limitation of naval aimaments 
and for the settlement of Far Eastern questions. Immedi- 
ately after the conference opened Charles E. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, proposed Aat the great naval 
powers of the world limit their capital sHps^ to approximately 
those then completed or nearly so, and scrap all other 
battleships. He said the United States would be satisfied 
to have only as many battleships as Great Britain. Japan 
was asked to limit her battleships to three-fifths, and 
France and Italy to one-third, the Ameiric^R strength. 
Japan insisted that, if she agreed, the United States must 
promise to build no more forts or naval bases in. the Pacific, 
which meant that we could not defend our island possessions 
in case of war. The United States promised, and a Five- 
Power Treaty was signed by the United States, Britain, 
Japan, France, and Italy, setting up the ratio of 5:5:3 for 
the first three and 1.67 each for Prance and Italy. This 
limitation of battleships was to last for ten years. In 193 1 
each country would have the right to start replacing old 
ships. 

By another treaty the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan agreed to respect one another's island 
possessions in the Pacific, and to confer with one another in 
case of dispute over them. This treaty took the place 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance which was now ended, remov- 
ing a possible danger of war between America and Britain. 
In a third treaty all the governments at the Washington 
Conference promised not to seek special privileges in China 

^A capital ship was defined as a warship that had a displacement of over 
10,000 tons and carried guns larger than eight-inch caliber. 
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to the disadvantage of others, or to take away the sovereign 
rights of China. This established the principle of ‘'the 
open door/’ meaning the maintenance of Chinese independ- 
ence with equal chances for the trade of all nations, for 



, Harris & Ewing 

SCENE AT THE CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 

which the United States had long stood. Several other 
decisions 'about Chinese affairs were made. By settling 
disputes that might become dangerous, the Conference had 
lessened the risk of war over problems of the Pacific. 

The Washington Conference had failed to end competition 
in the building of ships other than battleships. It was soon 
pointed out in Congress that the United States was xheGenevs 
weaker in cruisers than Britain and ought to build many Conference 
new ones of 10,000 tons. It was urged that the vast increase (^927) 
of American foreign trade since the war justified equality 
with Britain in number of cruisers. In 1927 President 
Coolidge invited Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to 
negotiate an agreement limiting the fighting ships not 
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included in the Washington Treaty. France and Italy 
refused; Britain and Japan accepted. The conference was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, but no agreement was reached 
and the naval rivalry continued. 

In October, 1929, Mr. MacDonald, the new Bntish pnme 
minister, made a special trip to America to discuss naval 
limitation with President Hoover and asked the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan to join in a conference in 
The London London in January, 1930- Conflicting interests made a 
Naval Con- settlement difficult. The British wished a navy 

'Cof stronger than the French and Italian together. Prance 
demanded more ships than Italy — Italy demanded equality 
with France.; The United States wished equality with 
Britain. Britain needed many smaller cruisers as well as 
a good fleet of io,ooo.-ton ships. The United States needed 
large cruisers and claimed the same tonnage as the British. 
The latter answered that this ivas not fair, because two 
large cruisers were stronger than three small ones. 

The French delegates stated that Prance needed a navy 
of 72s, 000 tons. If Italy had the same, Britain claimed 
settlement would have to increase her navy by 300,000 tons, 

difficult To have parity with Britain, the United States must do 
likewise. The French said they would lower their naval 
demands if the conference would guarantee the security of 
France, which neither the United States nor Britain was 
willing to do.^ 

The claims of France and Italy could not be reconciled, 
xfeat of conference at last drew up a treaty including 

LondoV them only in part. This was signed April 22, 1930. All 

(1930) five powers agreed to very strict permanent rules to make 

the use of submarines in war more humane. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan agreed to limit all classes 
of their fighting ships. They promised to build no new 

^Another suggestion was that all five powers agree to join in discussing 
the best ways to prevent war, if it were threatened. This would strengthen 
the Pact of Paris (see page 872), but the American Senate was unlikely to 
ratify such an agreement. 
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battleships until 1936 and to scrap nine immediately — five 
British, three American, and one Japanese. France and 
Italy agreed to the ‘'naval holiday.” A compromise 
allowed Britain a little larger tonnage in cruisers than the 
United States, if she wished many smaller ones. Japan was 
allowed about 70 per cent of the British cruiser tonnage. 
Other warships were limited in about the same proportions. 
In case France and Italy later built many new cruisers, 
Britain and the other two were allowed likewise to add to 
their navies, thus safeguarding British interests in the 
Mediterranean. The treaty was to be effective up to 1937. 
It allowed the United States to build many new cruisers, 
for we had fewer than Britain in 1930. In other respects 
the treaty saved heavy expense to the United States. 

Agreements to limit naval armaments were not the only 
steps taken to lessen the risk of war. As the years passed 
war hatreds and fears tended to weaken. The temporary 
settlement of the reparations question by the acceptance of 
the Dawes Plan^ helped spread a new feeling of confidence. 
One result was the signing of the Security Treaties at 
Locarno, Italy, October, 1925. Since 1920 several interna- 
tional conferences had been held, but no general agreements 
reached beyond those attached to membership in the League 
of Nations. Now at last the leaders of France, Germany, 
Italy, and Great Britain realized that they could not afford 
a war, and so guaranteed the frontiers between Germany on 
the one hand and France and Belgium on the other, as fixed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The three powers mutually 
promised not to attack or invade each other except in self- 
defense, and to arbitrate their differences. If one of them 
should break this agreement, Britain and Italy agreed to 
throw their strength in against the aggressor. Besides these 
treaties several others were signed at the same time, among 
them arbitration treaties between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, and between Germany and Poland, 


iSee pp. 917-918. 
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These agreements greatly strengthened the League of 
Nations and marked an improvement in the relations 
Geimany between France and Germany. They led to the admission 
admitted Germany to the League, September 8, 1926, thus giving 

LeagLof Germany “equal rights as a new Great Power.” Under 
Nations the influence of the Locarno spirit France made arbitration 
treaties with Romania and Yugoslavia (1926-1927) and 
proposed to the United States a mutual agreement to 
renounce war” as an instrument of national policy and to 
arbitrate all disputes between the two countries. 

The American Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, suggested 
instead of this a general treaty of like character, to be 
signed by all the powers. Several reservations were drawn 
up limiting the agreement, but were not made a part of the 
(1929) ’ treaty. Then the representatives of fifteen states met in 
Paris, August, 1928, and signed the general treaty renounc- 
ing ^ar— the so-called Pact of Paris. In a few weeks 
thirty states, including Soviet Russia, had signed the treaty , 
and it was proclaimed effective in July, 1929. Of course 
this treaty really provided no machinery for settling disputes. 

In its first ten years, the League of Nations actually 
Or aniza- settled Several disputes that might otherwise have led to 
tiofand ' wars. It also failed to solve several problems referred to it. 
work of Jig membership includes nearly all the nations of the world 
of Nafa“^* except the United States and Soviet Russia. Each member 
has one vote in the annual League Assembly, but the Council 
of the League is composed of one representative from each 
of the five great member powers, Britain, Prance, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, and nine others chosen by the assembly 
for three-year terms. The British dominions — Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Indian Empire, 
and the Irish Free State — have separate membership. The 
League’s large permanent staff of secretaries, always on 
duty at its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, renders 
much service in gathering information and putting it into 
shape to be used. 
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Associated with the League, but not a part of it, is the 
Permanent Court of International Justice sitting at The 
Hague, often called the “World Court/’ This was founded 
in 1921. The United States gave its adherence to it in 
December, 1929. This court consists of a group of judges 
chosen fr&m the most distinguished in the whole world, and 
sits permanently. It is quite different from the earlier 
Hague Court of Arbitration, whose judges had to be called 
together for each special case referred to the Court for 
settlement by arbitration. During its first ten years the 
new World Court settled several international disputes and 
gave numerous opinions on questions of international law. 
Its machinery is much less cumbersome than were the special 
conferences of diplomats which tried to deal with disputes 
before 1914. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Compare and contrast the problems of the Peace Conference 
(1919) with those of the Congress of Vienna (1814-15). (2) Com- 

pare the manner of settling disputed questions, the motives guiding 
the leaders, and the character of the settlements made with those 
of the Congress of Vienna. (3) What new states were set up in 
1919? Why? (4) What boundary changes were made and why? 
(5) What arrangements were made to compel Germany and her 
allies to make good the damage done during the war? Were these 
payments a war indemnity like that exacted by Germany from 
France in 1871? Why? (6) How was the League of Nations to 
be formed and governed? What was it to do? Has it accom- 
plished all that was expected of it? (7) Explain how the World 
War changed the conditions of life of the middle classes, the artisans, 
and the peasantry of most European countries, and why. (8) How 
and why did the war change the governments of Europe? (9) How 
and why was the United States more involved in world affairs as 
a result of the war? (10) How did the war alter the system of 
international alliances? With what results? ( 1 1 ) Give an account 
of the efforts made to limit military and naval armaments since 1919, 
showing what success has been attained and why. (12) Was the 
United States justified in making the concessions to Japan that 
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secured the acceptance of the naval ratios adopted m i92i? Give 
your reasons. ( 13) Why were the Locarno treaties tetter for France 
than her treaties of alliance with Poland and Czechoslovakia? 

(14) Ofwhatvalue was the Pact of Paris to the cause of international 

peace’ Why not naore? (is) Compare and contrast the work of 
the League of Nations and the World Court, giving your reasons. 

REFERENCES FOR READING 
P. L. Benns, Europe since 19U, 156-251 i SonLVmo, Modern 
and Contemporary European History (ed. 1929), 741 758 , 773 784; 
Robinson and Beakd, The Development of Modern Europe (ed. 
1930), II, 390-457, 547 “ 577 * 

THE NATIONS AFTER THE WORLD WAR 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS AND THE HISTORY 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

To understand all the effects of the World War, it is 
necessary to study the history of the various European 
states that survived the war or were created by it. We will 
begin with the giant of Eastern Europe — Russia. 

Like the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution was 
preceded by an unjust Old Regime.^ The tsar^s government 
was utterly corrupt. It imposed an almost crushing burden 
on the common people, especially those in the country. 
The peasants paid entirely too much of their earnings to 
the government and the church. Their holdings of land 
were entirely too small to provide a living and so many 
had to work at low wages for the great landlords who held 
most government offices and reveled in graft.’ Many 
others crowded into the towns and there worked in the 
factories and mines, often from twelve to fifteen hours a 
day at very low wages. Much of this sounds like France 
before 1789. 

The Revolution was prepared for by the awakening 
which came with the Revolution of 1905-^-1906 and by the 


iSee pp. 549-553- 
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persistent agitation of the liberals among all classes of 
Russians. A number even of the privileged class, the nobles, 
helped. Everyivhere missionaries of freedom preached and 
taught that the Old Regime must go. Knowledge of the 
democratic governments of Western Europe and America 
crept through the country. Even the ignorant peasants 
thought and talked about the need for liberty. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, by bringing more people close together in 
the towns, helped along this educational campaign.^ Several 
groups were formed, somewhat like our political parties. 
The Cadets, or Constitutional Democrats, worked to set up 
a limited monarchy like that of Great Britain. The Social 
Deniocrats and the Social Revolutionists both wished to set 
up a socialistic republic and put it in control of all indus- 
tries. The latter were more radical and won a firmer hold on 
the peasants by promising them more land. The Peasants* 
Union demanded '‘the whole land for the whole people.’* 

After the outbreak of the World War, a war which the 
Russian people at first regarded as theirs, it began to be 
clear that many of the tsar’s officers were traitors as well as 
thieves. The war awakened national patriotism and helped 
to educate the common people and to give them new leaders. 
The defeats of the Russian armies made the awakened 
common people and the soldiers feel that their hated oppres- 
sors were betraying them to Germany. In fact, a large pro- 
German party with much influence at the tsar’s court was 
working to make a separate peace with Germany. 

On February 14, 1917, a special committee of defense met 
at Petrograd.^ The members stated that in parts of the 
country the people were nearly starving while in others they 
had plenty of food. The government was blamed for mis- 
management. The same day the nobles’ congress met at 
Moscow and demanded reforms and a more democratic 

iSee pp. 630-632, 761. 

2 The old name, St. Petersburg, was o£ German origin, and so, early in 
the war, the Russian form of the name. Petrograd. was adopted. This was 
later changed to Leningrad, in honor of the first head of the Soviet Republics. 
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government to save the empire and the throne. When the 
Duma met at the close of February, 1917, the members at 
once attacked the government. Laborers went on strike, 
and the hungry people of Petrograd broke into rioting. The 
tsar tried to dissolve the Duma (March ii), but the mem- 
bers refused to leave. In the next three days there was 
fierce fighting in the streets of Petrograd between the 
laborers and the government police and^ soldiers. Three 
hundred thousand of the troops in the city went over to 
the people, and the Duma leaders set up a temporary 
government. Tsar Nicholas II abdicated on March i 5 j 19 ^ 70 

The provisional government was led by the liberal noble 
Prince Lvov, the Gadet Miliukov, and the Social Revolu- 
tionist Kerensky. They restored the constitution of Fin- 
land, gave Poland the right to manage her own affairs, 
repealed the laws against the Jews, and gave the people 
freedom. They announced that they would continue the 
war against Germany and her allies. 

Throughout Russia the socialists formed soviets or com- 
mittees of laborers in every trade and also of the soldiers. 
Chief of these was the Petrograd Council of Workingmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. This body actually had more 
power than the provisional government. The Council 
favored giving all the land to the peasants and the factories 
to the laborers who worked in them. Its members worked 
to win over the army and discipline soon broke down. The 
Council demanded a general peace at once without indem- 
nity or land annexation by either side. Germany was clever 
enough to claim that this was her aim also. Among the 
socialists, one group, the Bolshevists, wanted at once to carry 
out the whole of Marx’s^ ideas. Another, the Menshevists, 
or moderates, wanted to go more slowly. 

The moderate liberals, Lvov and Miliukov, would not go 
far enough in revolution to suit the socialists. They repre- 
sented the middle class or bourgeoisie rather than the 


See p. 692. 
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laborers. Soon they were forced out, and control was taken 
by the socialists (May 16, 1917). First Kerensky became 
war minister and then head of the provisional government 
(July 20, 1917). His task was terribly difficult. He was 
opposed to making a separate peace with Germany for fear 
it would mean ruin to the Revolution. He wanted peace 
but only through an Allied victory. But the Russian people 
were very tired of a war for which they had been very badly 
prepared. They did not understand the danger of dis- 
arming Russia in the face of the Germans. Kerensky had 
the army make another attack on the Germans. Some 
gains were made, but the soldiers soon rebelled against 
orders to fight. The Germans won back all they had lost, 
for the Russian soldiers were deserting by thousands and 
the army breaking up. The soldiers would no longer obey 
their officers. They believed the socialist teaching that all 
common people were brothers, and so made friends with the 
German soldiers opposed to them. To keep the Russians 
fighting, Kerensky urged the western Allies to state their 
war aims. Thus he hoped to prove they were fighting only 
for democracy and liberty. They refused. 

Anarchy spread rapidly throughout the land. Few obeyed 
the orders of the government, and those who had arms took 
what they wished by force. Locomotives on the railroads 
had long been breaking down and few new ones had been 
built. Hence few trains could run. The peoples on the 
edges of Russia — the Finns, the Poles, the Ukrainians, and 
others— declared themselves independent. The Bolsheviks 
attacked Kerensky for his moderate policy, while the con- 
servatives under General Komilof tried to overthrow him 
and set up the tsar again. The Germans seized the fortress 
seaport of Riga without a fight. Komilof failed, but an 
armed revolt of the Bolshevists in Petrograd overturned 
Kerensky’s government (November 7, 1917)- 

The new Bolshevist government was headed by Lenin, 
with Trotsky as foreign minister. They at once formed the 
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“Red Guard or revolutionary army to make war on the 
property owners of Russia. Their program was to make 
a separate peace at once, to take over all^ factories and 
mines, to seize all the land and divide it among the 
peasants, and to call a convention to make a new con- 
stitution. They proceeded to set up a soviet government. 
The workmen in each trade sent deputies to^ an urban 
soviet in each town. The peasants chose deputies to their 
village soviet. Each of these soviets then sent deputies 
to a series of soviets representing larger districts. The 
workmen and, very indirectly, the peasants were represented 
in the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. This body chose 
a Central Executive Committee, It, in turn, appointed the 
Council of People’s Commissars, a group of about seventeen 
heads of government departments resembling the British 
cabinet. This body had practically dictatorial power, for 
its members saw to it that only friendly believers in com- 
munism were chosen to membership in the higher groups. 
No one who hired laborers for profit or had an income aside 
from his labor, could vote. The soviet government was 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat’^ — a despotism claiming 
to act for the common people. 

The new dictators soon made an armistice with Germany 
and Austria and disbanded the army, except the Red Guard. 
Then Germany forced the defenseless soviet . government 
to sign a disastrous treaty of peace, giving up valuable land 
to Germany and Turkey, recognizing the independence of the 
Ukraine in southwestern Russia, which had seceded under 
German influence, and promising a huge war indemnity. 
The Soviet government gave up 66,000,000 people and 
500,000 square miles of land, including some of its best coal 
fields and wheat lands and important industrial regions. 

This treaty gave Germany another good chance to win 
the war. The western Allies had to meet the attacks of the 
whole German and Austrian armies instead of only half, 
as in 1914, 1915, and 1916. There was, therefore, much 
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bitter feeling against the Bolshevists, whose withdrawal 
from the war had brought about this result. 

The new soviet government had still other difficulties. Its 
followers were only a minority of the Russian people. They 
were opposed by (i) those who wished to restore the Old 
Regime, (2) those who wished a constitutional monarchy — 
mainly the middle class and the liberal nobles — and (3) the 
moderate socialists. The Czech soldiers who had deserted 
from the Austrian to the Russian armies were encouraged 
by the western Allies to fight the Bolshevists. This was 
because they wished to restore an eastern battle line to 
divide the German armies again, and to keep the Bolshevists 
from winning Siberia and seizing the arms and munitions 
sent to Russia for use against Germany. They sent expedi- 
tions (including Americans) to Archangel and to Siberia 
and gave help to all anti-Bolshevist armies in Russia. 

The Bolshevists answered by enlarging their Red Guard, 
or revolutionary army, by wholesale arrests and executions 
of their opponents, and by seizing all their property. The 
tsar himself was executed (July, 1918). The German 
ambassador in Moscow was murdered (July, 1918), as well 
as the German commander in the Ukraine, where Germany 
had expected to get vast food supplies. The Red Guard 
fought Germans, Czechs, and the Allies. 

After the end of the war with Germany, fighting con- 
tinued in many parts of Russia. The Allies would let no 
food or supplies get into the country, for the Bolshevists 
tried to spread their form of government and^heir radical 
ideas over all the world, sending their agents out to stir up 
revolts against the democratic as well as the monarchical 
governments. During the summer - and fall of 1919 it 
looked as if the various anti-Bolshevist armies in Russia 
would win. One pushed forward to within a few miles of 
Petrograd. In the south they cut Soviet Russia off from 
the Black Sea. In the east they held Siberia and threatened 
to push westward. On the north they held the ports. But 
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the threatened overthrow of the Revolution with foreign 
help and the probable restoration of the Old Regime rotted 
the Russian people to fight for their soviet government. The 
Red armies beat back their enemies and soon recovered 
control of most of the former Russian Empire except Poland 
and the Baltic States, whose independence was recognized. 
In the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and other outlying regions 
soviet republics were set up, and in 1923 all were joined in 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, mainly under the 
controlling influence of the parent soviet republic. Most 
governments throughout the world (except the United 
States) officially recognized the U. S. S. R., and many made 
trade agreements with it in order better to sell their manu- 
factured goods in Soviet Russia. 

PoUdes As soon as they got control, the Bolshevist leaders, Lenin 

of the Trotsky, began to reorganize the government according 

Bolshevists They seized all the factories 

and mines (the railroads were already government owned 
and so fell into their hands), drove out the former owners 
and their superintendents, and turned the industries over 
to committees of the laborers to run. All private property 
was confiscated. The peasants were told to go and take 
the land they wanted, though the new soviet government 
was to be its owner. 

Breakdown The results were disastrous to the production of goods, 
of Russian gj^jgg^ cocimunist experts (U. Larin) states 

and'uMs- that Russian factories and mines produced in 1919 less 
portation than 2 per cefit of what they had produced in 1913. Many 
laborers preferred talk to work and now were free to indulge 
themselves. Others were drawn into the armies to fight 
the invaders. Able managers were lacking, for the old 
ones had been driven out or killed. The Russian railroads 
were fast breaking down. Few locomotives were in running 
order, most cars needed repairs, and the tracks were unsafe ^ 

iln fairness it should be added that the industrial decline was partly 
due to the war. 
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The government issued such vast amounts of paper money 
that it became almost worthless. In the summer of 1922 
the soviet government officially quoted the United States 
dollar at 2,500,000 rubles. Before the World War the dollar 
would buy two rubles. 

As the factories produced few goods and the money 
was worthless, the peasants refused to sell food to the city 
people. The soviet government then sent armed men to 
take it. Hence the peasants stopped raising any more food 
than they themselves needed. In 1921 Russian farmers 
produced only about 5 per cent of the pre-war crops. 

Lenin saw that a new economic policy must be adopted. 
In 1921 the soviet government legalized private trading 
and stores began to open in the cities. The great indus- 
tries were kept under government ownership, but most small 
ones were put under private control. The extreme socialists 
had tried to kill capitalism as well as the capitalists; but 
now they had to allow new capitalists to arise. 

The change was made barely in time. The leaders of 
the soviet government now set to work actively to restore 
prosperity. Their country had vast wealth in its soil, for- 
ests, and mines, but lacked means to develop it. Very 
few bankers would lend to the soviet government. There- 
fore, to get the credits in foreign countries needed for the 
purchase of machinery and manufactured goods, Soviet 
Russia had to raise far more wheat for export. For this 
purpose the government tried hard to train the peasantry 
to farm more scientifically. At the same time the factories 
and mines and the railroads were operated more efficiently 
so as to satisfy the needs of the people. ' To develop the 
country better the soviet government provided more institu- 
tions for higher education and started to stamp out illiteracy, 
but was much hampered by lack of money. Communism 
was taught in all the schools but no religious teaching was 
allowed, for the soviet government was bitterly opposed to 
all religion. By decree of 1929 atheists alone had the right 
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to teach their beliefs, though people were not forbidden to 

believe any creed they wished ■ 

For several years after they got control of Russia, the 
Bolshevist leaders did much to promote a world revolution. 
Especial efforts were made to convert the Chinese pec^le 
to Bolshevism and get them to fight western capitalism, but 
without complete success. Relations between the rulers in 
control of North China and the U. S. S. R. were badly 
strained in 1929. In November the soviet government sent 
a considerable army into Manchuna to recover control of 
the main railway line across that region. Its forces were 
withdranm immediately after victory was won and no 
declaration of war was made. The United States, however, 
officially warned the soviet and Chinese governments not 
to violate the anti-war Pact of Paris. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 

The Russian Revolution gave the Finns and the peoples 
along the Baltic their chance for freedom. ^Four new 
independent states were set up, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Finland. 

South of the new Baltic states is Poland, reestablished as 
a result of the World War. Had Germany or Russia been 
victorious, it is most unlikely that Poland would have been 
given independence, for Austria, Prussia, and Russia had 
shared in the partition of eighteenth-century Poland, All 
three were now powerless, and France needed a friendly 
strong state on Germany’s east border to serve the purposes 
of the former Russian alliance. The treaties of peace gave 
Poland liberal frontiers and a population of about 2 7,000,000. 
Unfortunately, the eastern frontier was left indefinite and 
this uncertainty encoturaged Polish leaders to advance their 
troops to Kiev, far to the southeast in Russia (May, 1920). 
The Russians made a vigorous counter-attack, drove the 
Poles back almost to Warszawa (Warsaw) (August, 1920), 
and proposed terms of peace that threatened to make Poland 
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a Russian vassal. France sent able generals, and the western 
Allies sent munitions. The Poles rallied and forced the 
Russians back, fixing the boundary far to the east, so that 
numerous non-Polish people are included in the new Poland. 

The new Poland faced difficulties on every side. It needed 
the port of Danzig as its best chance for an outlet to the sea. 
Because of its German population the treaty makers did not 
give Danzig to Poland, but made it a free city under super- 
vision of the League of Nations. To reach Danzig, a corridor 
of land was given to Poland which cut off the German 
province of East Prussia from Germany. 

Geographers believed the people of Upper Silesia (the 
extreme southern tip) were more Polish than German, and 
the treaty provided for a decision by popular vote in that 
region. This vote, taken March 20, 1921, resulted in a 
majority for Germany in the total vote, though in almost 
half the districts the Poles secured a majority. Before the 
war the region had produced one-fourth of Germany’s coal 
and contained extensive factories. Britain was inclined to 
agree with Germany’s claims that it meant ruin to cut 
Upper Silesia from Germany. The French favored Poland. 
In the meantime Polish irregular troops entered, took posses- 
sion, and defied Germany and the allied powers. The 
question was referred to the Council of the League of Nations, 
which decided to divide the industrial region between Poland 
and Germany, giving the former about one-third the total 
area with nearly half the population, three-fourths of the 
coal, all the zinc, and nearly all the iron. This settlement 
proved to be very unsatisfactory to Germany and trouble 
threatened. 

Another problem of the new Poland was the fusing into 
one state of Poles who had lived under three different 
governments. Far more serious was the inclusion in Poland 
of large numbers of Ruthenians (or Ukrainians) who hated 
the Poles cordially. There was also a considerable Jewish 
population which felt little loyalty to Poland. Economic 
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problems were serious, too. A large part of the land had 
been fought over and laid waste time after time, and so 
much property had been destroyed that recovery of pros- 
perity was slow. With French encouragement and help, 
Poland kept up a very large army, though the country 
badly needed the money to rebuild and equip factories, 
mines, and railroads, and to restock and provide machinery 
for the farms. 

In spite of ail these difficulties, the new Poland made good 
progress. The country has rich deposits of salt, potash, 
zinc, lead, oil, coal, and iron. It has large areas of good 
soil, though too large a proportion of the people are tenants 
on great estates. The government began to divide up many 
of these estates so as to provide more farms. The govern- 
ment is republican, similar to that of Prance, with two legis- 
lative bodies, a Senate and a Diet, both elected -by universal 
suffrage, but political parties have been so numerous that 
the cabinet system of government could not work smoothly. 
In the election of 1928 thirty-four different political parties 
had candidates. In 1926, a dictatorship was established in 
Poland by’ Marshal Pilsudski, a Polish army leader, who 
sought to strengthen the government and do away with 
political corruption. The president was deposed and a 
candidate chosen by Pilsudski was put in his place. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

The old Austria-Hungary was split up into several states. 
Poland, Romania, Serbia, 'and Italy each took portions, a 
new state, Czechoslovakia, was set up, and Austria and 
Hungary were left separate and too weak to be dangerous. 

Six millions of the German-speaking Austrians were put 
under the government of a new Austrian republic, the 
Hapsburgs being driven into 'exile. This state had to meet 
the hostility of most of its neighbors. One-third of its 
people live in Wien (Vienna), where it is hard for so many 
to find employment. Austria now has almost no coal, 
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little iron, and has to import practically all the raw materials 
for her factories, though 40 per cent of the total industrial 
population of the old empire lived in Austria* Austria tried 
to pay for what was needed by issuing paper money in vast 
amounts. The result was to reduce its value almost to 
nothing and thus to cause great misery to nearly everyone 
who had saved money in the past. At first, people of the 
neighboring countries often refused to sell the Austrians 
anything They needed, but in course of time this hostility 
died down. The treaty of peace with Austria called for 
large reparation payments, but the poverty of Austria was 
so great that not only was there little prospect of Austrian 
payment, but several of the allied powers combined (1922) 
to make a large loan to Austria in order to help the republic 
get on its feet. Quite naturally the Austrian Germans 
would like to be annexed to Germany, but this was forbidden 
by the peace treaties, for neither France nor Czechoslovakia 
would be willing to allow such an addition to the strength 
of Germany if it could be prevented. 

At the close of October, 1918, revolution broke out in Hungary 
Hungary and an attempt was made to set up a republic 
separate from Austria. In two weeks the king had abdi- 
cated and a great Magyar nobleman, Count Karolyi, had 
been chosen temporary president of the new republic. He 
tried to give Hungary and its dependencies liberal govern- 
ment, but was overthrown by a Bolshevist revolution 
(March, 1919) led by Bela Kun, who in turn was over- 
thrown by a Romanian invasion (August, 1919). The 
Romanian troops did not withdraw until they had plundered 
the [country, already badly damaged by the Bolshevists, 
and then only at the insistence of the Allied Powers. In 
Hungary a violent reaction against Bolshevism followed. A 
national assembly was elected (January-Pebruary, 1920) 
which soon declared Hungary a monarchy and encouraged 
Charles IV, an exile in Switzerland, to return and reign. He 
tried* twice, but the Allied Powers and the several states that 
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had received former Hungarian lands vetoed it and he was 
finally taken to the island of Madeira, where he die (1922). 

Bv the treaty of peace, Hungary was cut down from a 
state of 125,000 square miles with a population of 21,000 ooo 
to 35,000 square miles with 8,000,000 peopk. Nevertheless 
Hungar\' was not so badly off as Austria, because Hungary 
had no citv as large as Wien and could feed its people from 
its own fams. The Hungarian leaders in power persistently 
refused to allow a republic or to give the conmon peop ® 
full freedom of speech or the press. The condition of the 
peasants continued ver>- bad. In 1920 nearly three-fourths 
of them had almost no land, while 40 per cent of the land 
was in estates of more than 1,400 acres each. Some measures 
were later taken to better these conditions but without full 
.success. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The most important 'of the new states of Central Europe 
is Czechoslovakia. The Czechs, or Bohemians, once inde- 
pendent,^ had been ruled by the Hapsburgs for centuries. 
For over seventy-five years before the World War the 
Czech people had been growing more and more anxious to 
control their own local government, but had always been 
denied this privilege. • In 1914 they hated to fight their 
fellow Slavs, the Russians and the Serbs. It is said that 
over 300,000 Czechs deserted to them during the war. 
Wholesale shootings and hangings followed, but could not 
arouse any loyalty to the Hapsburg state. *"Sonic able 
Czech leaders, especially Masaryk, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Prague (Praha), and his former student, Benes, 
escaped from Bohemia during the war and did all they 
could to persuade the Allied leaders that the Czechs deserved 
independence. In the summer of 1918 the Allied Powers 
recognized them as independent allies. The folly of the 
Austro-Hungarian leaders in trying to cement their unwieldy 
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empire by force alone was more and more evident. Even 
the emperor Charles at last saw it in October, 1918, but too 
late. The Hapsburg empire was doomed. 

At the Peace Conference, Benes secured favorable treat- ■ 
ment for the new state, of which he became minister of 
foreign affairs. Its boundaries included 55,000 square miles 
(about the same area as New York state), with a population 
of 14,000,000. Of this population 4,000,000 were German- 
speaking, scattered along the German frontier, 750,000 were 
Magyars, and 400,000 were Ruthenians. Besides the Czechs, 
there were the Slovaks, near relatives but long separated 
from them. Germans and Czechs hated each other cordially ; 
but if the Germans had been excluded, the new state would 
have had frontiers very hard to defend. Hence the boundary 
follows the historic mountain frontiers of old Bohemia, 

Czechoslovakia had many difficulties. Geographically, 
the country was unusual in form, being 600 miles long from 
west to east and only 50 to 175 miles across from north to 
south. There were no main railroads running through to 
the eastern end. Racial problems were serious. The 
Magyars hated the dominant Czechs, and even the Slovaks 
were restless under their control. The Slovaks and the 
Ruthenians of the extreme east had had little education and 
no experience in self-government. Over three-quarters of 
the Ruthenians were illiterate in 1919, and the Slovaks were 
only a little better off. Both had suffered severely from 
Magyar oppression before the war. Another thing that 
disturbed the Czechs was the fear that a Hapsburg might 
be restored to rule in Austria and Hungary and so endanger 
their safety. 

These problems the Czech leaders attacked promptly. 
In a series of treaties made by Benes, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Romania formed an alliance to keep the 
peace in their neighborhood, preserve customary business 
conditions, and fight any changes dangerous to them. 
Poland did not become a full member of this Little Entente, 
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but cooperated with them. In 1921 the Little Entente’s 
determination to fight did much to keep the ex-emperor 
Charles of Hapsburg from being made king of Hungary- 
After that, the Little Entente remained the watchdog of 

peace in Central Europe. , , , , , . 

To solve their racial problems the Czech leaders depended 
upon fair-dealing toward the minorities and such a union 
of all groups of the people that all would become patriotic 
citizens of their state. Government officers had to learn 
the language of the people among whom they were sta- 
tioned. Everyone -was given a chance to get an education, 
and special schools in their own languages were provided 
for the minorities. At first there was much discontent, 
but fair-dealing produced its reward in more and more 
friendly relations among all the groups. In 1929 a new law 
gave a large measure of local self-government to each group. 

The government of the Czechoslovak Republic was 
modeled largely on that of France. Its leaders believed 
thoroughly in democracy. All women as well as men 
twenty-one years of age were not only allowed, but were 
compelled, to vote for deputies to the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. At the first election thirteen women were chosen 
deputies. Complete religious equality was guaranteed to all. 

The new government soon took up a badly needed reform 
of the land system. A few vastly wealthy men owned 
immense estates while hosts of peasants owned no land at 
all and had little chance to obtain any. A law of 1 9 19 gave 
the state the right to take and divide up estates of over six 
hundred acres, paying a fair price for the land and selling 
it on an installment plan in farms of about twenty-five acres 
each. This plan was to be applied first to the largest estates 
of over 12,000 acres. Other laws gave labor the eight-hour 
day, made the accident and sickness insurance systems more 
liberal, and gave laborers better protection from oppression. 

Possessing supplies of coal and iron, a rich soil, large 
industrial cities, and above all an industrious and intelligent 
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people, Czechoslovakia very soon became a prosperous and 
progressive state. She is the second largest beet-sugar 
producer in the world, and her glassware is widely sold. 
Her rulers have done their best to place the finances of the 
new state on a sound credit foundation by making income 
from taxation equal or exceed expenses. 

THE BALKAN STATES 

The war produced almost as decisive changes in the 
Balkans as in East Central Europe. Serbia, which had 
already been greatly enlarged as a result of the Balkan 
Wars of 19 12-13, BOW expanded into the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia. The name means the “Kingdom of the South 
Slavs.’' In this state were united Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and other provinces taken from 
the broken Austria-Hungary. The campaign to unite the 
South Slav peoples of these provinces under one government 
had been going on for years before the World War broke 
out. The ruling classes of Austria-Hungary fought it. 
Victory in 1918 brought difficulties with Italy, whose leaders 
planned to annex, not only Trieste and Fiume, but the whole 
Dalmatian coast. At the Peace Conference (1919) President 
Wilson championed the cause of the South Slavs against 
Italy, thereby almost breaking up the Conference, which 
ended without settling the quarrel between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. Later (November, 1920) they settled the boundary 
by a treaty giving Yugoslavia most of Dalmatia, but not 
the port of Fiume, which was given to Italy by another 
treaty (1924). About 500,000 Yugoslavs were included in 
the land given to Italy. A national constitution was drawn 
up for Yugoslavia, providing for a limited monarchy with 
a single legislative body elected by popular vote, and the 
cabinet system of government. The Croatians demanded 
more local autonomy than the new government allowed 
and made so much disturbance that King Alexander abol- 
ished parliamentary government (January, 1929) and made 
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himself dictator. The country badly needed railroads and 
most of its 12,000,000 people had little education. Hence, 
despite their industry, progress was slow. 

Romania w’as more than doubled in size as a result of the 
Avar, for she won not only Transylirania and other near-by 
lands from Austria-Hungary, but also the province of 
ICctti 0 Bessarabia from Russia. The new Romania was far more 
democratic than the old, for the peasantry insisted upon 
their rights, and most great estates were broken up and 
sold to small peasant holders. But the peasants were very 
ignorant, about 70 per cent being illiterate. Romania has 
vast wealth in her rich soil, extensive forests, and deposits 
Resources q£ coal, iron, copper, lead, and petroleum, but the develop- 
ment of these resources Avas slow. Both Romania and Yugo- 
slavia were keenly interested in preventing Hungary from 
recovering the lands they won at the close of the war. The 
fact that the great majority of the people in the annexed 
provinces were Serbs or Romanians who were formerly 
illtreated by the Magyars, did not prevent Hungary from 
trying to win back her losses. Hence Yugoslavia and 
Romania felt that they must keep up large armies, the 
expense of which delayed their economic recovery. 

Bulgaria, which had joined the Central Pow^s in 1915 
and fought hard against Serbia and Romania, was penal- 
fn ized by the treaty of peace and forced to pay for the damage 

done to her neighbors. Defeat in the war brought the 
Peasant party into control of the government. Bulgaria was 
a land of small ^rms and few industries and the leaders of 
the farmers determined to prevent their exploitation by the 
middlemen of the towns. They stood for universal educa- 
tion and genuine democracy. A decree was made (1920) 
that all men, women, and children must give ten days of 
labor to the state, and no one was allowed to buy exemption. 
Thus a vast amount of useful work was done for which the 
state could not have paid and which, therefore, would other- 
wise have been left undone. The government imposed 
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severe punishment on those who had led Bulgaria into the 
war on the German side and had brought about the national 
humiliation. Unfortunately this progressive and energetic 
government was overturned by violence (June, 1923) and 
middle-class rule was restored. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Before the close of the World War the Ottoman Empire 
had been pared down on all sides, and the Treaty of Sevres 
(making peace between the Allies and the Turks) left it 
only the interior of Asia. Minor. But the Allied Powers were 
so slow in deciding its fate that a capable Turkish officer, 
General Mustafa Kemal Pasha, was able to revive Turkish 
patriotism. Kemal and his followers disregarded the Sultan 
at Istanbul (Constantinople), who was under Allied control, 
and persuaded the Turks to fight to prevent any of Asia 
Minor and Thrace being taken from them. Parts o£ the 
Treaty of Sevres had already been carried out, for France 
had received Syria to rule for the League of Nations, and 
Britain assumed control in Mesopotamia, where she helped 
set up certain Arab kingdoms. Britain also took charge of 
Palestine, where some Jewish leaders hope to make a home 
for Jewish people. 

Only force could have persuaded the followers of KemaJ, 
to accept the treaty, and none of the Great Powers wisfied 
to spend the money or send troops. Greece was willing to 
go ahead with the task, hoping to obtain not only Thrace 
but the western and northern shores of Asia Minor where 
numerous Greeks lived. At first the Greeks were extremely 
successful, winning Thrace and the western coast of Asia 
Minor and penetrating to within fifty miles of Ankara 
(Angora), the Turkish capital. But Prance and Britain 
disagreed in their policies toward the Greeks and Turks — 
France making a separate peace with the Turks, while Great 
Britain backed Greece only half-heartedly. The Greeks 
grew tired of war burdens and in August and September 
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(1922) when the Turks took the offensive, the Greek army 
fell back rapidly, losing Izmir (Smyrna), most of which was 
burned to the ground. Vast numbers of fugitives died in 
the fire or at the hands of the Turks. Kemal’s army then 
advanced toward Istanbul and almost came to blows mth 
a small British force guarding the neutral zone of the straits. 

The Turks were finall y persuaded to enter a conference 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, which was to settle the Near 
Eastern question (November, 1922). There the Turks had 
great advantages— they were in no hurry to make peace 
since they knew the Allied Powers were divided in interests 
and all wanted peace at almost any price. At last a treaty 
was signed (July 24, 1923) to take the place of that of 
Sevres, which the Turks would not accept. By the Treaty 
of Lausanne, the Turks kept Istanbul arid part of Thrace 
and all of Asia Minor, while recognizing the loss of the 
rest of the former Ottoman Empire. The sultan no longer 
rules, for Turkey is now a republic, and though the Turks 
are back in Istanbul, freedom of navigation through the 
straits is guaranteed. In Greece the ruin of the Greek army 
(1922) was followed by a change of kings, the government 
really being carried on by some army officers. Later (1924) 
the monarchy was overturned and a Greek republic set up. 

J , ITALY AFTER 1918 

The lesser states and the new states were not the only 
ones having serious after-war problems to solve. At the 
close of the war Italy was in serious difficulties. Over six 
hundred thousand of her men were dead, and almost two 
milli on more had been wounded. A large part of the 
province of Venetia had been laid waste. Italian finances 
were in a bad state, for all the coal and most of the iron for 
making munitions had to be imported, and so war materials 
cost Italy more than they did Great Britain or other coun- 
tries. Before Italy went into the war she was promised 
certain territories to the north and northeast, but at its 
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close President Wilson opposed the terms agreed upon 
because they injured Yugoslavia. Finally Italy accepted 
somewhat less than her leaders had counted on. In Albania 
and Asia Minor, too, Italy was disappointed in her hopes 
for more land. As a result Italy has been inclined, since the 
war, to be less friendly to France and more friendly to Ger- 
many than might be expected. 

Italian home conditions have been greatly troubled since 
the war. The people suffered from the enormous increase 
in the cost of living, which had mounted by January, 1919, 
to nearly four times what it was in 1914. The government 
tried to help by selling bread below cost, thus running still 
more deeply into debt. The extreme socialists said the 
trouble was due mainly to the greed of the rich capitalists. 
Many strikes took place, with some violence. The govern- 
ment did little to suppress disorder and seemed to be afraid 
of those who planned to set up Bolshevism in Italy. Organ- 
ized workmen in the iron and steel mills seized by force a 
number of factories, planning to conduct them for their 
own advantage (1920). For some time the government did 
nothing to stop this experiment in. communism, but the 
workmen themselves found they could not carry on the 
business successfully. At last the prime minister, Giolitti, 
called a conference of owners and laborers at which an 
agreement was reached for the latter to give up the factories. 

The Italian people in general grew disgusted with con- 
tinual disorders, and an organization of former soldiers was 
formed to deal with the Communists who had won control 
of some city governments and were terrorizing the middle 
classes. This fighting organization became known as the 
Fascisti, from the word fasces^ the Latin word for the bundle 
of rods surrounding the ax once carried by the old Roman 
consuFs attendants as a sign of his authority. In many 
towns fights between the Fascisti and Communists became 
so common that the situation amounted almost to civil war. 
It seemed to more and more Italians that their government 
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was worthless. Members of Parliament thought more of 
.netting jobs for their friends and of maimg M enemies 
than they did of getting the country on its feet The people 
were demanding aggressive leadership which the politicians 
did not give. In October, 1922, the Fascisti m Confess at 
Naples determined to go to Rome to get nd of the old-time 
politicians. Full of enthusiasm for their leader, Mussolini 
they were prepared to fight if necessary to get contro of 
the government. It was unnecessary, for the long called 
Mussolini to Rome to fonn his own ministry. Mussolini 
became prime minister not by the grace of the Chamber of 
Deputies, but by the grace of an organization outside parlia- 
ment, ratified by a strong public opinion. ^ 

Parliament gave him dictatorial powers, and he started 
out with a program of economy and efficiency in all govern- 
ment work and diligent support of national interests abroad. 
The electoral system was changed so as to give the political 
party that got the largest vote two-thirds of the seats and 
divide the other third among all other parties. This would 
do away with cabinets with members from two or three 
different parties. The Fascisti won the next election (1924)- 
Towns and cities were then deprived of their locally elected 
officers and put under the control of others appointed by 
Mussolini who was ‘"Head of the Government and per- 


manent commander of all its armed forces. 

An ally of Mussolini organized a great number of laborers 
into syndicates or unions of a new type hostile to socialism. 
These were combined into a general federation and soon these 


fascist syndicates were recognized by the employers’ federa- 
tion as sole representatives of their employees. In 1926 a 
new labor relations law was made providing for state control 
of the syndicates, forbidding lockouts and strikes, and 
setting up a special labor court to settle disputes between 
employers and employees. Both were organized and could 
make collective contracts binding on all, whether members 
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or not. Employers and employees in like industries were 
united into seven corporations to settle disputes, increase 
production, and find work for the unemployed. All were 
under the Ministry of Corporations headed by Mussolini 
himself. In 1927 the government issued a “Charter of 
Labor'’ stating the rights and duties of labor 

Next year the right to nominate candidates for parliament 
was put in the hands of the national federation of employers 
and employees. The Grand Council of the Fascist Party 
headed by_ Mussolini then made up a list of candidates on 
which the people voted “Yes” or “No.” Only a few voted 
“No” in 1929. This only slightly disguised despotism was 
efficient. Previous governments spent vastly more than 
they took in. The new government cut expenses and created 
a surplus. The railroads formerly lost money; now they 
made good profits. Production of goods was increased. 
The laborers were satisfied, for the country was prosperous. 

Another great achievement of the Pascisti was the settle- 
ment of the Roman question. Ever since 1870 the Pope 
had been hostile to the Italian government which had taken 
Rome from him. Time had lessened but not healed the 
Pope's bitter feeling. At last (1929) negotiations between 
Mussolini and the Pope resulted in an agreement. The 
Vatican City, ruled by the Pope, was recognized as a fully 
independent state, though 'containing only about a hundred 
acres and less than five hundred people. Italy recognized 
the Roman Catholic religion as the only state religion in 
the land and agreed to enforce the canon law. Religious 
instruction was made compulsory in the schools. The Pope 
received a large sum in money and government bonds as 
compensation for the loss of temporal power. This settle- 
ment of the long quarrel greatly pleased most Italians. 

FRANCE AFTER 1918 

After the war the French people continued to hate 
Germany bitterly. 
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The elections of 1919 in Prance gave ovenvhelming 
victory to the moderates and consen-atives who rvere work- 
ing together. The socialists and the radical parties lost 
heavily in the Chamber of Deputies. Alan}' socialists had 
favored making peace with Germany on the best possible 
terms a year or two before the war ended. But the more 
determined enemies of Germany remained in political control 
until 1924, when an election gave victory_ to the radicals, 
who were more likely to make a compromise settlement fit 
the reparations question. This and reconsti-uction were the 
chief problems of Prance just after the war. 

French war losses were heavy i,364.,ooo men wcic 
killed and about 700,000 crippled for life. Of lier t'omig 
and middle-aged men, 57 per cent were dead. In addition, 
the war had shocked and strained the nerves of the whole 
people and so lowered their endurance. Property damages 
were enormous, and most of the factories in northeasteni 
Prance, the chief manufacturing section, wore ruined. C on! 
mines were wantonly damaged by the Germans, apparently 
so that Prench recovery from the war wouUl be slow. 
Vast numbers of houses had been destroyed and great areas 
of land were so tom by explosives as to be unfit for tillage. 
The national debt was increased from about 34,000,000,000 
francs to nearly 268,000,000,000 francs. In 1922 the interest 
alone took 51.2 per cent of all the government ’.s incfime. 

Over against her war losses Prance showed some gains. 
Alsace and Lorraine were Prench again, anil gave Prance 
excellent potash and the greatest supply of easily mini'd 
iron ore in Europe. The Saar Basin provideil her with 
coal to make up for the losses due to Gcnnan destruction, 
but this coal does not make the best quality of coke fur 
smelting iron ore. To build vast steel industries, France 
must import much coke from Germany. Germany, in turn, 
bought in France about one quarter of the irrm ore she 
needed. Thus France and Germany were made mutual iy 
dependent. 
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Xot withstanding her losses and her heavy burden of debt, 
France at once began reconstruction of the devastated 
rt‘gions at govemnient expense, the money being borrowed 
fri)in French investors with the expectation that Germany 
wtmld be made to pay for all this reconstruction. In 1924 
h''rance had finished most of the work except the dwelling 
houses, Init had received from Germany far less than was 
agree<! upon. In 1921 the French people paid an average 
tax bill i)f $86 for every person in France. This was in 
marked contrast to the German tax bill of $15 per capita 
that year. Probably some wealthy Frenchmen could pay 
higher taxes, ])ut most of the people already carried too 
lieav}* a h>a<i, and felt very bitter toward the Germans. 

Again and again urgent demands had been made on 
Gennany k^r iiaxinent of the sums promise<b but alwa^^s 
with tlie same result —insufiicient patmients and delates. 
At last, after the R(‘parations Commission oflicially declared 
Gennany had not deliviTcd the promised wood and coal 
ll)i‘eembt‘r 25, 1922, and January q, 1923), French and 
Belgian troops <‘nten‘<l the Ruhr Valley. This .small region, 
filled with mines, steel mills, and gigantic factories, was 
the inthistrial heart of Gennany. It sxipi)lied 80 per cent 
of Camumy's black coal (not iticluding lignite). Holding 
lliis region, tht‘ hVench could .shut off supplies from the rest 
of Gennatiy an«l so, they believed, compel the Gennans to 
iriake a detenniiied c‘ffort in pay reparations. In the mean- 
time tile ermi of tlit* <icc*«palion woukl be met, so the French 
itioiight, by scsnlirig e«>al an<l coke and other products to 
Priirice. Ha* Freiic‘h prttmier announced that Prance would 
leave tlie Riilir when Gei-many had paid her <lebts. 

The (k*niiati government urged the business men and 
liilKirers of the Ruhr not to work for the French, and paid 
them to remain idle. This passive resistance for a long time 
kcfit the French from gaining any profit from the Ruhr 
lci pay the cost of the occupation. At last, in the autumn 
nf 1923* the Prt^iich made an agreemtmt with the German 
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“big business” men to start work again, and early in 1924 
they were getting considerable profit from the Ruhr. The 
Ruhr episode, unfortunately, did much to embitter Franco- 
German relations, but there can be little doubt that it 
brought the German leaders to a realization of the absolute 
need'' of reaching an agreement with France reganlmg 
reparations pajnnents. At last France and Gerinan}- weie 
brought together in agreement and the French witlulrt'w the 
last of their troops from the Ruhr (October, 1925). 

France enlarged her colonial possessions .somi’whai as a 
result of the war, for she gained Syria in Asia an<l some of 
the former German colonies on the west coast of Alrita, 
including part of Togo and the Cameroons. French pene- 
tration into Morocco went steadily on notwithstanding a 
serious revolt of the natives against both the hiench iiiul 
the Spaniards (1926) which was subdued u ith (liflic ult\ . C Int 
of the French projects was a great railroad across the Sahara 
Desert to connect Algiers with their colonies on the South 
Atlantic coast. 

French industry increased greatly in the decade after the 
war. . The new factories that replaced the old ones iif the 
devastated regions were much larger and entirely modem. 
The owners adopted many new ideas in business manage- 
ment and made goods on a very large scale. French steel 
production in 1926 was 80 per cent greater than in ipi.t. 
French exports of all goods in 1926 were worth 50 per cent, 
more than those of 1913. The government refonned it.s 
tax system so that its income equaled expenditures anti the 
franc was fixed in value at 25.19 to the dollar. P'rance Wfts 
well on the road to recovery from the terrifjle war. 

j GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH E.MPIRE 
AFTER THE WORLD WAR 

For several years after the war Great Britain and many 
parts of the empire were very uneasy. Just after its close, 
a general election was held at which a «>mbination, or 
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coalition, of Conservatives and Liberals led Lloyd George 
won an overwhelming victoiAn This same coalition had 
carried on the government during the later years of the war. 
The Labor party, however, won more seats than ever before. 

Meanwhile vSerious economic troubles began, just as after 
the great victory over Napoleon in 1815. As war work 
slowed down, great numbers of workmen were left unem- 
ployed, Returned soldiers and sailors sought their old posi- 
tions, often without success. Large groups of workingmen 
insisted on higher wages and shorter hours of labor. Some 
of their demands were granted immediately; others only 
after strikes had tied up industry for some time. Such 
iiemaiids were not unnatural, for British laboi’ers had 
secured much higher wages during the war because of the 
labor shortage. 

In atldition, there was widespread unrest resulting from 
the war. Eight hundred thousand Englishmen had lost 
their lives and hundreds of thousands more were disabled. 
Ex-service men now found it very hard to settle down to 
peace-time work. 

The business slump right after the war did not last long, 
and trade was good through 1919 and half of 1920. Then 
came the great depression in business. Exports of goods 
made in Great Britain totaled in 1921 only half those of 
1913. Many factories had to shut down. 

Tlie inevitable result was unemplo>inent on a vast scale* 
In Jaiuiury, 1921, there were 1.039,000 unemployed, in 
April, 1,615,000 (not inchaliiig the striking miners), and in 
June, 2*185,000, besides 1,144,000 working only part time. 
After the summer of 1921, conditions gradually improved. 
But there matre still over a million imfmi)lnyed in 1929, 
Before the drpn'ssion set in, a general scheme of insuring 
all laborers against uiu'mplnyincnt was put in operation. 
But the money so far paul in by the insured was not 
enough to provide for lh<‘se exc%*ptionaI conditions. The 
however, continued to pay a of about 
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$3.50 a week to every unemployed workman. This was a 
heavy burden to the taxpayers and had a bad influence on 
the men who received the “dole.’’ Many of them obtained 
relief from other sources, and so received almost as much 
as their wages when employed. Naturally they soon lost 
any desire to get work. 

Meanwhile all who owned property paid exceptionally 
heavy taxes. The rich paid as much as 75 per cent of their 
incomes in taxes of various kinds. The war had increased 
the national debt over £6,000,000,000, and the interest and 
payments to reduce it were extremely burdensome. This 
load was gradually lightened, for British government finances 
are sound. But heavy taxation helped keep the cost of 
living high. 

The coal, iron, and steel industries were seriously affected 
by the depression. For about ten years after 1920 they 
made little or no profit for their owners. The laborers in 
those industries had to accept lower wages if they got work 
at all. For a time (1925) the government gave money 
collected from the taxpayers to enable the coal mines to be 
operated without loss and pay good wages. Taxes were too 
high to keep this up long. When the subsidy was ended, the 
coal miners stopped work rather than accept lower wages, 
and a general strike was called to support them. Both 
strikes failed, but the coal industry remained in difficulties. 
Other industries, such as the making of cotton and woolen 
cloth and machinery, made very little profit for a decade. 
In general the basic industries that gave Britain her suprem- 
acy in world markets in the nineteenth century were in a 
bad way. But such businesses as the electrical and 
chemical industries and the making of automobiles, furni- 
ture, and soap were prosperous. They depended mainly 
on the home market and were located chiefly in the South, 
rather than close to the coal mines of the North. 

The causes of these economic changes were many. Oil 
and electricity produced by water power partly displaced 
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British coal in many countries that were formerly heavy Causes 
buyers. The extensive growth of cotton manufacturing in of the 
India, China, and Japan cut British exports of cotton goods 
to about half those of 1913. The spread of the industrial 
revolution over the world took away the markets for British 
iron, steel, and textiles. Many French and German fac- 
tories, built since the war, were equipped with the latest 
machinery. Their owners used the most efficient methods 
of operation and cut their costs of production to the lowest 
point. British manufacturers were not quick to do these 
things. Moreover, many countries that had formerly bought 
heavily in Britain were too poor now to pay for so much. 
Germany had formerly been a very good customer, but her 
obligation to pay reparations made her cut her imports 
of British goods. 

Even before 1914 Britain habitually imported more than 
she exported, but her invisible exports, that is, the income 
from vast foreign investments and foreign payments for the 
services of her bankers, insurance companies, and merchant 
ships, far exceeded the deficit and left large sums for further 
investment abroad. During the war nearly half their twenty 
billion dollars invested abroad was spent for war materials. 

After the war the British people imported more than before 
and exported so much less that it took nearly all the invisible 
exports to pay the bills. If exports could be heavily 
increased and unemployment stopped, or if large emigration 
could take away the surplus population, the old British 
economic supremacy might be restored. In the meantime 
Britain must depend more on her new and prosperous home 
industries and home markets and count on her invisible 
exports to meet the deficit in exports of iron and steel, coal, 
and textiles. Prom the post-war depression a new economic 
prosperity must arise in the land where the industrial 
revolution started. 

The socialists told the laborers that government ownership 
of all factories, mines, and railroads would give them what 
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they wanted. The trade unions backed the rapidly growing 
Labor party standing for national ownership of all the 
means of production and confiscation outright of a portion 
of all large fortunes. 

As a result of the election at the close of 1923 Labor 
party increased its representation in the House of Commons 
from 144 to 193. The Liberals (numbering 158) and the 
Laborites joined forces for the time and forced Stanley 
Baldwin, the Conservative prime minister, and his cabinet 
to resign. Then James Ramsay MacDonald became the 
first Labor prime minister (January, 1924). The Laborite 
cabinet could stay in office, however, only as long as the 
Liberals would support it. The Laborites proposed a treaty 
with Soviet Russia by which the British government would 
guarantee a loan to Russia, and they failed to punish a 
London communist newspaper for seditious utterances pub- 
lished in it. For these reasons, the Liberals gave their 
support to the Conservatives and MacDonald was defeated. 
The latter asked for a new election, in which the Conserva- 
tives won a decided victory (October 29, 19 24)' Baldwin 
headed a new Conservative cabinet which was pledged to 
social reform but opposed to socialism. Liberal representa- 
tion in the Commons sank to the lowest in many decades. 

In the next five years the Conservatives made several 
important laws. A new trade union law took away part 
of the great independent power that the unions had gained. 
A new pension law provided for widows’, orphans’, and old 
age pensions to be paid for by the government, the employ- 
ers, and the laborers. Another law (1928) gave the vote to 
all women twenty-one years of age on equal terms with men. 
Hoping to lessen unemployment, the Conservative Cabinet 
gave tariff protection to many industries and relieved the 
great basic industries of about three quarters of their local 
tax burdens. In spite of these measures and the new 
industrial progress -in the South, there were almost two 
million out of work at the close of 1928. 
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The problem of unemployment was the big issue of the 
election of May, 1929. In the three-cornered fight, the 
Labor Party won 289 seats in the House of Commons, 
though it did not get a majority over the Liberals and 
Conservatives, should they combine. Baldwin and his 
cabinet resigned, and MacDonald was asked to form a 
second Labor Cabinet. But no revolutionary steps were 
taken, partly because of the moderation of the Labor 
Party’s leaders and partly because they needed the votes 
of the 58 members elected to Parliament as Liberals. 

Britain emerged from the war with a considerably 
enlarged over-seas empire. German Southwest Africa, 
German East Africa, parts of the Cameroons and Togo, 
several island possessions in the Pacific, Palestine, and Irak 
(Mesopotamia) came under British control. These lands 
gave England vast supplies of raw materials for her factories 
and new opportunities for profit by trade. 

In several parts of the empire, however, unrest was 
spreading, and especially in the dominions that were not 
self-governing. The Allied propaganda for self-determina- 
tion of peoples helped make the people of India and Egypt 
desire more self-government. Egypt had been under actual 
British control since 1881, though nominally ruled by its 
khedive. The British had rescued the peasants from cruel 
and oppressive rule. Poor as well as rich had obtained 
water for their crops without bribery. But the British were 
disliked by the former native ruling class, which was now 
no longer allowed much chance for “graft.” A small 
educated class of Egyptians also wanted independence. In 
December, 1914, Egypt was declared to be a British pro- 
tectorate. This move bitterly disappointed the Egyptian 
nationalists, who had so often heard it said that the British 
were in Egypt only temporarily. During the war many 
Egyptian peasants were put to work digging trenches and 
building roads for the British. Grievances arose and the 
peasantry grew to dislike the British. In answer to vigorous 
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demands for independence, the nationalist leader, Zaghlul 
Pasha, and three friends were arrested by the British 
(March, 1919) and taken to Malta. These arrests led to 
many acts of violence in Egypt. British investigators 
recommended self-government, and so the British govern- 
ment declared Egypt an independent state under the rule 
of its own sultan (1922), reserving, however, British control 
of the Suez Canal Zone and the Sudan. The Egyptian leaders 
demanded the withdrawal of these reservations, but were 
refused (1924). Communication with India, Australia, and 
New Zealand through the Suez Canal is too vitally important 
to allow control of it to pass to possible enemies. 

Perhaps the most difficult British imperial problem since 
the war has been the growth of discontent in India. Its 
vast population is so divided in religion, in race, in language, 
and even in government, that there is no such thing as a 
united Indian nation. During the World War the people 
of India showed great loyalty, and Indian troops fought in 
Europe. But toward the end of the war discontent grew, 
partly owing to Mohammedan feeling that the war on the 
Turks was harming their religion, and partly because edu- 
cated Indians felt that they deserved more self-government. 

In answer to these desires, Parliament (1919) made a 
law giving each of eight large provinces a governor, appointed 
by the viceroy, an appointed executive council, and a legis- 
lative council almost all of whose members would be elected 
by the voters. A great many matters, such as local govern- 
ment, agriculture, education, and public works, were to be 
managed by ministers chosen by the elected members. 
Some matters, such as justice and police, were kept from 
their control for a time. The vote was given to about 
5,000,000 in the eight provinces chosen for this experiment. 
For the whole Indian Empire a legislature of two houses 
was established, the majority of whose members were to be 
elected by the voters. The object of these measures was 
to- give the people a certain amount of self-government and 
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so train them for more later. Moderates were favorable, but 
the radical nationalists led by Gandhi, a highly educated 
and successful native lawyer, boycotted the elections as well 
as all English goods. Gandhi preached and practiced passive 
resistance and civil disobedience, aiming at the overthrow of 
British rule in India. His campaign led to serious riots in 
1930. 

The greatest Indian problem is the poverty of the peas- 
antry crowded on the fiat lands near the rivers, who are 
wholly dependent on agriculture. Less than 10 per cent of 
the people of India live in cities. When the rainfall is too 
light, crops fail and terrible famines occur. In some local- 
ities there are many small irrigation works but as a whole 
the country needs far more. 

The fact that British control of India stopped the almost 
constant warfare that had formerly existed between local 
princes when India was under native rule helped to promote 
loyalty to Britain. British exports to India were greater 
than to any other country except France. British statesmen 
would like to keep that trade and might grant more extensive 
self-government to India, should the popular demand 
continue very strong. 

Only one of the self-governing dominions was a source 
of worry after the war ended. It was natural that some of 
the Boers should regard the outbreak of the war in 1914 
as a chance to defeat England. Most of them felt satisfied 
with the self-government that had been given them (1909),^ 
and many of them, led by their own generals, Botha and 
Smuts, had fought against the Germans. Including colored 
natives, South Africa put 230,000 men into British service. 
But at the close of the war a strong nationalist movement 
grew among the Boers. Its leaders hoped to set up a 
fully independent South African Republic. Smuts and his 
friends argued that, within the British Empire, Boers and‘ 
English in South ^Africa had complete freedom. Political 

'^See' p.' 752. 
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Strife between these groups continued active for years, but 
the chief problem in South Africa is the negro problem, 
the number of native Africans, Asiatics, and mixed European 
and other races being 4^ times as great as the number of 
white Europeans. One hundred and fifty thousand East 
Indians had already settled in South Africa by 1927, and the 
whites were determined to keep any more from entering. 
This determination was resented in India. If a large num- 
ber of new white settlers could be attracted to South Africa, 
white domination would be more easily assured. 

Very close at home was anofEeFhmd problem Britain had 
to solve — Ireland. For nearly two years after the outbreak 
of the World War, Ireland remained quiet, though the 
Irish showed less enthusiasm for the war than the English. 
In the meantime a new movement for Irish independence, 
called Sinn Fein, was getting very strong. Had Ireland 
received Home Rule promptly according to the Bill of 1912, 
the majority might have been satisfied. But many Irish- 
men felt that they had been tricked by the failure to put 
Home Rule into immediate effect and feared they would be 
forced into the British army. The leaders of Sinn Fein 
could see nothing but Ireland’s grievances. German agents 
encouraged the Irish discontent and promised help, but the 
British navy prevented it. April 24, 1916, the Sinn Peiners 
in Dublin seized the post office and several other buildings in 
the center of the city. An Irish republic was proclaimed, 
and there was hot fighting for several days. But the British 
rushed troops in, smashed the rebels’ strongholds by artillery 
fire, and forced their surrender, April 30. Small risings in 
a few other places in Ireland also failed. 

Before this time the British government had been lenient 
with Sinn Fein, hoping to keep down open disloyalty. Now 
they had fifteen of the rebel leaders executed for treason. 
All others who had taken part in the rebellion were later 
pardoned, but the death of the few leaders had made them 
seem like martyrs for Irish freedom. Sinn Fein won more 
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and more followers. At the same time many Englishmen 
were embittered against Ireland by the Irish revolt, for they 
felt that this was a stab in the back at a time when they 
were fighting a desperate struggle with Germany. Con- 
scription was adopted in England (1916), but it was not 
applied to Ireland for fear of stirring up revolt. During 
the dark days of the great German offensive (1918) con- 
scription came near being extended to Ireland in spite of 
bitter protests that the Irish would not tolerate it unless 
given Home Rule, while the Ulster leaders still stood firm 
against being included in an Ireland governed by Home Rule.^ 

At the election just after the war ended, Sinn Fein candi- 
dates were chosen almost everywhere in Ireland except in 
Ulster. But instead of taking seats in the British Parlia- 
ment, they organized the Dail Eireann, or Irish Parliament, 
drew up a solemn Declaration of Independence, and began 
actually to govern the country. The British government 
failed to suppress this rebel government. 

In December, 1920, the British Parliament voted a 
Government of Ireland Act, setting up one Parliament for 
Ulster and another for the rest of Ireland, with a central 
council of representatives from both to keep peace between 
them. Eamon de Valera, who had been elected “president 
of the Irish Republic,” denounced this plan, but Ulster 
accepted it and organized a new government for northern 
Ireland. The Sinn Peiners won the elections held in the 
South, taking 124 out of 128 districts, but they refused to 
organize a Parliament according to the law. 

At last, early in July, 1921, a truce was arranged to 
end the war. Negotiations went on and finally, just as 
there seemed no hope of lasting peace, a treaty was made 
(December 6, 1921) between the Sinn Fein representatives, 
led by Michael Collins, and Lloyd George, the British prime 
minister. Ireland was made a Free State within the British 
Empire with all the independence possessed by Canada or 
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Australia, while Ulster was left at liberty to join the Free 
State or to keep her existing government. Both Irish 
governments were to guarantee religious liberty to their 
people. The British Parliament promptly ratified this 
treaty, but there was bitter opposition in the Dail Eireann. 

Most Irishmen thought this a reasonable settlement, or 
at least were willing to accept it as the best obtainable. 
De Valera and some friends held out for full independence 
and fought Collins and his colleagues, but the Dail ratified 
by a small majority. It was decided to draw up a consti- 
tution to be submitted to the voters with the treaty, but 
the republicans did not trust the voters and started a guer- 
rilla warfare against the Free State government which 
continued through most of 1922. Finally, however, the 
republicans were forced to submit (1923)- 

The Free State was actually governed by a ministry 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies elected by the 
people. Northern Ireland remained separate, keeping 
thirteen representatives in the British Parliament as well 
as a parliament of its own. The Free State was governed 
better and more economically than before. A better edu- 
cational system was provided and the poor relieved with 
less waste. Further land purchase laws were made and 
agriculture and industry stimulated. Gradually most Irish- 
men became better satisfied with this settlement of the Irish 
question. 

The other self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
had their own problems, but did not suggest secession. 
Canada’s magnificent contributions to imperial defense in 
the World War have already been commented on. During 
the last years of the war, Canada, like the other dominions, 
sent her prime minister to the Imperial War Cabinet and to 
the Peace Conference in 1919. There Sir Robert Borden 
insisted that Canada and the other dominions sign the treaty 
separately and receive separate representation in the League 
of Nations assembly. The British government accepted the 
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principle that each of the great dominions was to be ''a 
distinct national unit in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” In 1923 the Canadian government negotiated 
a treaty directly with the government of the United States. 

Canada met difficult economic problems at the close of 
the war. Soldiers were demobilized and the disabled cared 
for. The war had quadrupled the Canadian national debt. 
Before the war, expensive new railroads had been built by 
the government or by private companies with government 
guaranty. These were needed to develop the country, but 
until population grew there was not enough business to 
make them profitable. In consequence, the government 
had to pay the deficits of all except the Canadian Pacific, 
and later took over the task of operating them. Railroad 
deficits and war debts made taxes very heavy, but Canada 
set bravely to work and carried the load. 

It will be remembered that in 1900 the states of the Aus- 
tralian continent had been united in a commonwealth under 
a federal form of government, having a parliament of two 
houses and the cabinet system of choosing the executive. 
Australia is as large as the United States and has vast 
resources in farms and in minerals of all sorts, but its popu- 
lation is as yet scanty. In 1900 there were about three and 
three-fourths million people, in 1925 almost six million with 
about fifty thousand natives. The laws make Australia 
a white man's country — colored persons are not admitted. 
The government, either state or federal, owns almost all the 
railroads and all telegraphs and telephones. The wealth of 
Australia is widely distributed among its people, for there 
are over three million bank depositors, and almost a million 
own their own homes. The war debt is heavy but the 
resources of the country are so vast that it causes little 
worry. The Australian people are loyal to the British 
Empire, though they have their own interests which they 
are determined to advance. They are especially concerned 
in keeping the Japanese out of Australia. 
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The people of New Zealand, like the Australians, responded 
nobly to the call for soldiers in the World War and the 
money spent for war purposes quadrupled the public debt 
The population has grown rapidly. Immigration of colored 
people is carefully restricted. New Zealand s progress m 
hnsmess prosperity and in education has been steady, and 
the future of the country looks bright. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WORLD WAR 

By October, 1918, the German commander, Ludendorff, 
realized that peace had to be made to save Germany from 
invasion, and insisted that the government propose an 
armistice. But until the very end, the German people 
were kept in ignorance of the numerous and serious defeats 
of the Geman armies. The people had suffered terribly 
for four years and, when the facts became known, their will 
to resist was broken. Revolt broke out first on November 4, 
1918, among the sailors and soldiers at the great naval port 
of Kiel and from there spread rapidly through the country. 
Some socialists had always opposed the war; the majority 
had assisted it. Now they all joined in demanding the 
abdication of the kaiser (November 8, 1918). The chan- 
cellor then resigned, the kaiser abdicated and fled to Holland, 
and on November 9 Germany was proclaimed a republic. 

The German socialists were divided into three groups: 
(i) The Majority Socialists were moderates, desiring genu- 
inely free government first and only later the establishment 
of the socialist economic system. (2) The Independent 
Socialists were less numerous but determined to put the 
extreme program into effect at once. For a short time 
these two combined and gave Germany such democratic 
reforms as universal suffrage for women as well as men, 
and freedom of the press and of public meetings. But the 
Independents believed that now was the time to take over 
all industry, in accordance with the socialist creed. (3) The 
Communists, the extreme radicals, wanted to set up the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat as in Russia. They with- 
drew from the government, and serious riots followed in 
which two Communist leaders were killed (January, 1919). 

A National Assembly was elected in which the Social 
Democrats failed to win a majority over the other parties 
combined, and so they had to unite with the middle-class 
groups, the Democratic party and the Center, thus post- 
poning the setting up of socialism in Germany. In March 
(1919) the new government faced a determined revolt of the 
Communists, and suppressed it only with the help of the old 
imperial army after a week of terrible street fighting in 
Berlin. The reactionary elements were encouraged, and a 
year later the army seized control of Berlin and tried to 
overthrow the republic. All the socialists united to fight 
the reactionaries. A great strike was called and organized 
labor stopped work. Within a week the army plot was 
crushed and its leaders put to flight. 

In the meantime the National Assembly, chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, had worked out the constitution of the 
German Federal Republic, still called the Reich (or Empire), the new 
Each separate state must be a republic with a democratic republic 
government. Eight little states were combined into one 
fair-sized one and another joined to a neighbor, so there 
were now seventeen instead of twenty-five federal states 
in Germany. In imperial Germany the kaiser and the 
Bundesrath ruled; now the Reichstag chosen by all German 
men and women was made supreme. The chancellor and 
the cabinet ministers must have the support of a majority 
of the Reichstag or resign. The upper house, now called 
the Reichsrath, still represents the state governments, but 
it has only a partial veto power over bills voted by the 
Reichstag. The president of the republic is chosen by 
universal suffrage for a term of seven years. He is far less 
a figurehead than the president of France, for he is supreme 
commander of the army and can suspend parts of the con- 
stitution in time of danger. Nevertheless he is kept in 
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check by the cabinet under Reichstag control. The separate 
states do not have presidents, but are ruled by cabinets. 

The makers of this democratic constitution planned also 
to extend democracy to industry. They planned a series of 
workingmen’s councils starting with one in each factory 
and working up to provincial councils and then to a national 
economic council which was to be composed of representa- 
tives of capital, labor, the professions, and the public, and 
whose duty it was to help parliament in making laws regard- 
ing business. A law of 1920 provided for councils in each 
factory having twenty or more laborers, to be chosen by 
them and to have a share in hiring and dismissing workmen 
and in settling questions of factory management. ^ These did 
not have control, but gave laborers more voice in manage- 
ment than before. The National Economic Council was 
established, but at first accomplished little, for it merely 
recommended to the government and had no power to act. 
Several other laws were made for the purpose of bettering 
conditions among industrial laborers, but very little could 
be done to put industry under control of the national govern- 
ment or to abolish the capitalistic system. The socialists 
were not able to keep political control so as to carry out 
such projects, even if they thought it wise. 

The old political parties have continued, though gener- 
ally under different names. Several openly favored the 
restoration of monarchy. Others were lukewarm in favor 
of the republic. Only the Majority and Independent Social- 
ists would fight for it. The Communists were bitterly hostile 
to it. Most of the time after 1919 no one party had a 
clear majority, and so most cabinets were composed of 
members of two or three different groups. One weak cab- 
inet followed another in rapid succession, and all were largely 
dominated by business interests. 

In German business two important changes have come 
about since the war: (i) the very rapid growth of trade 
unions and (2) the rise of gigantic corporations combining 
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tremendous power and resources under single control. In 
1914 perhaps a quarter of the town laborers were union 
members; in 1924 over four-fifths of them had joined. 

The greatest leader of giant business combinations was 
Hugo Stinnes (died 1924), who built up the so-called ‘Vertical 
trust. ” The aim of the older system of business combination 
was to form a union of all concerns producing the same 
articles and thus to stop competition. The new type, called 
a “vertical trust,” tries to control every product that goes 
into the making of its goods, from the raw material to 
delivery of the finished product to the consumer, as well 
as every operation that is concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in the manufacture and sale of the article. Stinnes even 
included in his plan not only newspapers but paper and 
pulp mills, for he saw the need of influencing public opinion 
through the newspapers. His combination employed nearly 
800,000 laborers. His sixty or more newspapers always 
worked for conservative policies, big business interests, and 
monarchy. He and other business magnates controlled a 
political party called the German People’s party, which 
belied its name, for it seldom favored the common people’s 
interests. Several other giant combinations with vast 
power, acting with that of Stinnes, still controlled most of 
the business of Germany. Quite evidently the republic did 
not hamper the growth of vast “trusts.” 

The growth of these great combinations has been due 
largely to economic causes. During the war manufacturers 
and merchants made vast profits and later seized the oppor- 
tunity to make still more from paper-money inflation. 
Before the war ended the imperial government had issued 
seventeen billion paper marks that could not be redeemed 
in gold. By the close of 1919 there were thirty-five billion 
in circulation, and later the total mounted to almost unbe- 
lievable amounts. Before the war one American dollar would 
buy 4.2 marks. By November, 1922, it took 9,000 marks 
to buy one dollar and by September 12, 1923, the dollar was 
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worth 100,000,000 marks. Successive German governments 
had issued more and more paper marks with almost no 
gold behind them until the mark was practically worthless. 

Some war expenses had been paid in this way. As a 
result of the blockade, Germany, after the war, was bare of 
such raw materials as wheat, rubber, copper, and cotton 
which had to be brought overseas. Huge quantities of 
paper marks and German bonds were sold to foreign specu- 
lators to pay for these raw materials. Vast sums in paper 
were paid to the bakers by the government to keep down 
the price of bread, and to government employees, including 
railroad men, to meet demands for higher wages as the cost 
of living soared. Freight and passenger rates were not 
raised nearly fast enough to meet the rising cost of running 
the railroads. The government paid large sums to ship- 
builders to help them build a new Geiman merchant fleet. 
Heavy payments for expenses of the Allied armies of occupa- 
tion and some reparations payments took large sums. At 
last, when the French occupied the Ruhr, the German 
government paid out large sums for many months to enable 
the laborers to live while refusing to work for the French 
and also to compensate the owners of Ruhr industries for 
their losses due to idleness. These last payments caused the 
German mark to drop until it was nearly worthless. 

The big business men and landowners profited tremen- 
dously by this inflation. They shipped their products by 
rail at ridiculously low rates. They paid their laborers 
in money that was worth far less than before. Wages were 
raised, but the rise was always far slower than the decline 
in the value of the mark and the rise in prices. Business 
men and landlords could and did pay off their mortgages 
and other debts in money worth only a small fraction of what 
they had borrowed. A fanner could pay all his debts incurred 
before the war with the price of a load or two of grain. 

These gains were offset by the ruin of persons who had 
invested in bonds with a fixed rate of interest, put money 
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in savings banks, or depended on fixed salaries. Prices of 
everything advanced with tremendous speed. Merchants 
often marked up the price of their goods twice a day. Gov- 
ernment officials found that their salaries would not buy 
more than a small fraction of what they had before the war. 
Hosts of middle-class people found themselves reduced to 
poverty. They learned in time that it was no use to try to 
save money — better to spend it immediately. Thrift had 
been a great German virtue — now it was penalized. While 
the savings of middle-class Germans were disappearing, 
the credit of the government was being wrecked. Sufficient 
taxes were levied, but by the time they were paid, their 
value was slight. The government’s resources dwindled, 
and it seemed clear that Germany could not possibly make 
further payments for reparations which had been agreed upon. 

By the Treaty of Versailles Germany had agreed to pay 
reparations to the victorious powers to restore property 
injured or destroyed and to pay for pensions to their soldiers. 
But the treaty did not specify the exact amount to be paid. 
That was to be decided later by the Reparations Commission 
composed of representatives of the victorious powers. Until 
the total amount of the reparations was fixed, the German 
people had good reason to endeavor to appear as poor as 
possible, so they would not be forced to pay a large* sum. 
Arguments between the Allied Powers dragged on until 
May, 1921, when the total to be paid by Germany was 
fixed at 132 billion gold marks divided into bonds of three 
series, the first two totaling 50 billion gold marks to be 
delivered in 1921, and the third amounting to 82 billions, 
not to draw interest or be issued by the Reparations Com- 
mission until it was convinced that Germany could pay 
5 per cent interest and i per cent of the principal each 
year. Pa3mients on the first two series required 3 billions 
a year, and just as soon as she could pay more, Germany 
would be required also to pay 6 per cent a year on the 
third series, amounting to almost 5 billions more each year. 
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Thus German leaders had a strong incentive to appear 
unable to pay promptly. 

In fact, the transfer of such vast sums from one country 
to another is tremendously difficult. There are only “^hree 
ways in which it can be done: (i) by shipment of gold, 
(2) by rendering services such as carrying foreign goods in 
ships, and (3) by exporting products. The first was impos- 
sible in this case because the bill was entirely too large. The 
treaty forced Germany to give up most of her ships, and so 
Germany could pay little by carrying goods. Almost the 
only way she could pay the reparations was by exporting an 
almost impossibly large quantity of goods. Her territories 
and resources had been cut down by the treaty, though her 
mines, factories, and fields had not been ruined by war. 
To sell the necessary vast amount of goods abroad, German 
prices must be lower than those of competitors. To under- 
sell competitors, German capitalists must accept low profits 
and laborers must work for low wages. If the Germans 
cut prices enough to get a vastly increased export trade, 
their competitors would probably lose their accustomed 
export trade and have to close their factories. The leading 
nation likely to be so affected was Great Britain, while 
France, which would profit most from German payments, 
would suffer little from German competition. Hence many 
British leaders were quite willing to let Germany cancel 
most of the reparations bill. 

Several times in 1921 and 1922 the German government 
claimed to be unable to pay the sums agreed upon, and was 
allowed to delay. The French believed the Germans could 
pay if they wished, while in Britain and America many 
people were thinking the contrary. The Franco-Belgian 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley (January, 1923) was the 
result of these frequent delays and defaults. It greatly 
embittered the Germans against the French and greatly 
injured Germany without bringing much profit to France. 
By October, 1923, German industry and trade came near a 
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collapse. Many German leaders finally came to the conclu- 
sion that Germany must make serious sacrifices to maintain 
the unity of Germany and to prove to the world her intention 
of keeping her agreements, and also that France and 
Germany must cooperate for the common interests of both. 

An international commission, headed by an American 
business man, Charles G. Dawes, worked for months inves- 
tigating the reparations problem and made a series of impor- 
tent recommendations (April, 1914): (i) Germany should 
start a new bank to issue stable money in place of the exist- 
ing bad money. This bank should be helped by a large 
international loan. (2) For the first four years Germany 
should pay less than had been demanded before, but each 
year after that she should pay two and a half billion gold 
marks a year, and more if possible. (3) The money to pay 
reparations should come one-half from ordinary government 
income and one-half from interest paid for mortgages on 
German railroads, factories, and mines (to be delivered to 
the Allies), and from special taxes on tobacco, liquors, and 
sugar, to be put under Allied control. (4) Payments by 
Germany should be made with German money to an agent 
for reparations payments. Its exchange into foreign money 
should be managed by a transfer committee, and made 
only so far as it could be done without forcing down the 
value of the new German money. The Ruhr and other 
German resources seized for non-pa3nnent should be restored 
in order to give Germany a fair chance to pay. 

This plan did not fix the amount to be paid by Germany 
but provided a means by which confidence could be restored 
both in Germany and in the countries expecting to collect 
from her. After much discussion the recommendations of 
the Dawes Commission were accepted by the governments 
chiefly interested. The international loan was made, and 
an American, Seymour Parker Gilbert, appointed repara- 
tions agent; that is, practically the dictator of payments. 
The French withdrew from the Ruhr, and the business 
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recovery of Germany began. Much had been done to 
restore German railways, open new mines, and build new 
factories and merchant ships since 1920, but many Geman 
factories were still out-of-date in 1924- To rationalize their 
industry, that is to install the newest machinery and the 
latest business methods, was absolutely necessary if enough 
German goods were to be sold abroad to pay reparations. 
This required enormous borrowing abroad. Confidence in 
German recovery provided the loans (totalling $4,400,000 
from 1924 through 1928) and German industry became 
extremely efficient. The always industrious and thnfty 
Geiman people worked very hard, and German business 
largely recovered its pre-war markets. The reparation 
payments required by the Dawes Plan were made promptly. 

Germany was restless, however, because the total repara- 
tion bill was still the impossibly heavy one fixed in 1921 
and because the Dawes Plan put so many foreigners in con- 
trol of German affairs. This had been needed in 1924 to 
give the outside world confidence that the Dawes Plan 
would be carried out, but it was very galling to German 
pride. Near the close of 1928 another committee of financial 
experts was appointed further to consider the reparations 
questions. From its chairman, Owen D. Young, an Ameri- 
can financier, it was called the Young Committee. After 
four months of work the experts made their report in 
June, 1929. 

They urged that Germany agree to pay an average of 
a little over two billion gold marks a year for thirty-seven 
years and smaller sums for eighteen years more. The 
total present-day value of these annual payments, dis- 
counted as a banker would do it, amounted to about forty- 
five billion gold marks, a very reasonable sum in compari- 
son with the hundred thirty-two billions fixed in 1921. 
Part of the annual payment absolutely must be made by 
Germany, but she might postpone payment of about two- 
thirds for two years if necessary. It was expected that 
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German government bonds would later be issued for the 
total present value of the unconditional annuities and sold 
to private investors. This would enable the French govern- 
ment to pay off a part of its heavy debt. Foreign control 
of German finance was to be withdrawn and payments were 
to be made to an international bank in the management of 
which Germany was to have a share. The allied military 
occupation of German lands west of the Rhine was to end 
before July, 1930. One advantage of this plan, it was 
urged, was that France was certain to receive enough from 
Germany each year to make the payment due to the United 
States and Britain on account of her debts to those govern- 
ments and Britain would get enough from Germany and 
her former allies indebted to her so as to meet her obligations 
to the United States. The report met with some opposi- 
tion, but at last all the governments concerned signed«the 
agreement (1929) and the Young Plan went into effect. 
The reparations question seemed at last to have been settled. 

THE REVOLT OF THE EASTERN NATIONS 

British difSculties in Egypt and India (see pp. 903-905) 
were phases of a general spirit of revolt against European 
domination that spread across North Africa and all Asia 
after the World War. 

Most serious of the risings in North Africa was that of 
the natives of the Riff, a region in Northern Morocco, who 
drove the Spanish soldiers to the coast towns (1923) and 
then turned against the French. It took 280,000 French 
and Spanish troops finally to check 60,000 natives, but 
superior resources won. In Algeria and Tunis the natives 
gave less trouble, for some self-government was granted. 
Italy had serious trouble to master the interior tribes of 
Tripoli. Egypt secured independence from Britain (see 
p. 904). The Turks under Mustafa Kemahs leadership 
vigorously asserted their independence and won back 
control of Asia Minor (see p. 891-892). 
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Discontent The natives of Arabia and Syria were much dissatisfied 
of the ^ith the way the land was divided into separate states, in 

Arabs Palestine, where Britain had promised to set up a Jewish 

national home, nearly go per cent of the people were non- 
Jewish and resented outside control. In 1929 the Moslems 
made armed attacks on the Jews which forced Britain to 
take severe measures. The French had to meet several 
armed outbreaks in Syria (1925-1927) which they put down 
only after much destruction of property and slaughter of 

the natives. -d • • -u 

Persia In Persia a weak government dependent on the Bntish 

and was overturned by a military revolt led by an able Persian, 

Afghanistan Klhan, resembling Kemal the Turk (1921). He made 

himself hereditary Shah (1925) and with some foreign help 
went far toward modernizing Persia. The Amir of Afghan- 
istan tried to modernize his country too fast to suit his 
people and was overthrown by a popular revolt (1929). 
Soviet Russia encouraged these Moslem states of the Middle 
East in their stand against western domination and made 
treaties with Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 

Chinese The Chinese people had ample grievances against Euro- 

grievances peans and the Japanese who had followed European states 
in making their citizens resident in China exempt from 
Chinese laws, seizing Chinese seaports, and exploiting the 


resources of China for foreign advantage. The tariff of 
China was fixed and collected by foreign powers who kept 
their soldiers on Chinese soil at many points. 

How China the Paris Peace Conference and the Washington Arms 

got these Conference China demanded complete freedom from all 

wrongs foreign control, but secured only partial satisfaction. This 

nghted partly due to the civil war that had been going on for 

some time. The old empire had been overturned and a 
republic set up (1911), but the liberals were driven out of 
Parliament at Peking. Then they set up a temporary 
government at Canton in the South. With two govern- 
ments claiming supreme authority the military leaders in 
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various provinces got control. For a time conditions were 
almost feudal, but the nationalists of the South pushed 
forward, took Peking (1928), and got control of nearly all 
China. This government was recognized by the League of 
Nations (1928). Anti-foreign demonstrations had been 
frequent and now the government set to work to gain full 
independence for China. Practically all the world recog- 
nized China’s right to make its own tariff. A new legal 
system on western models was set up (1930) and several 
European states gave up their special privileges and zones 
of influence. The others were requested to do the same. 
Only continuance of civil strife prevented the complete 
success of the nationalist government. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

(i) Explain the causes of the Russian Revolution. Compare 
and contrast them with the causes of the French Revolution. 
(2) Explain the objects of the various revolutionary parties in 
Russia. (3) Why and how did the Bolshevists get control of the 
government? (4) What effects has the Russian Revolution had 
up to the present? To what extent has communism succeeded or 
failed? Give proofs. (5) Compare and contrast the main events 
and outcome of the Russian Revolution with those of the French 
Revolution. (6) Describe the system of government of Soviet 
Russia. Compare and contrast it with ours. (7) Against what 
disadvantages has Poland had to work since 1919? What favor- 
able conditions have helped Polish development? (8) Did Austria 
deserve the hard treatment received in the peace terms? Give 
your reasons. Explain the conditions that have greatly hindered 
the Austrian Republic from winning economic prosperity. (9) Con- 
trast the policies of the Czechoslovak government toward its racial 
minorities with those of the Austro-Hungarian governments before 
1914. Could the war have been avoided had the Czech policies 
been followed earlier? Why? (10) What great advantages had 
Czechoslovakia during the first post-war decade? (ii) Compare 
and contrast the economic resources and problems of Yugoslavia, 
Romania, Greece, and Bulgaria, giving your reasons. (12) Explain 
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the potential causes of future war in the Balkans. ( ^3 ) Explain the 
causes of enmity between Yugoslavia and Italy. Which do you 
lielieve is right? Give reasons. (14) Do you approve of Musso hm 
and his policies in Italy since the war? Why? (15) Explain the 
reasons for the French invasion of the Ruhr. Did it pay France. 
Why? (16) Why did France make such great economic progress 
after the war? (17) Explain the reasons for the extensive linein- 
ployment in Britain since the war. What effects has 
How can Britain recover her old economic supremacy? (18) Ex- 
plain the objects of the British Labor Party. How soon are they 
likely to be attained? Why? (19) Give an account of the prob- 
lems confronting the British in Egypt, India, and South Africa. 
(fo) Criticize favorably and unfavorably the settlement of the 
Irish question made in 1921, giving your reasons. (21) How have 
the status and relationships of the great British self-governing 
dominions been changed since 1914? effects? (22) o 

what extent was the German Revolution of 1918 a genuinely 
popular movement? Give your arguments. (23) Describe the 
form of government of the German Republic. What has it done 
for the artisans? (24) Explain the causes and effects of the German 
paper money inflation. (25) Why did Germany not pay the 
reparations agreed upon up to 1924? How did the Dawes Plan 
make payments easier? (26) How was the Young Plan superior 
to the Dawes Plan? 
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612, 637-638, 649-656, 
665-678, 686-689, 715- 


717, 721, 723, 724, 738- 
740, 747-750, 762, 769- 
780, 817-819, 881-884, 
886-892, 903-904, 906- 
908 


Spread of European Civi- 
lization : 


802-815, 898, 903 
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ang. 

Af. 

D. 

Fr. 

Ger. 


a 

a 

a. 

a 

a 

a 

d 

ch 

dll 

e 

e 

e 
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anglicized 

Arabic 

Dutch 

French 

German 


the abbreviations used. 


Hung^ 

Ir. 

IL 

LOrt’ 

Pol 


Hungarian 

Irish 

Italian 

Latin 

Polish 


Port. 

Rom. 

Russ. 

Sp. 

Turk. 


Portugese 

Romanian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Turkish 


as in age 
as in senate 
as in care 
as in am 
as in account 
as in arm 
as in ask 
as in sofa 
as in chair 
as in verdure 
as in eve 
as in event 
as in end 
as in recent 
as in maker 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 

g as in go 
I as in ice 
i as in if 
g as in ink 
in as in sing 

5 as in old 

6 as in obey 

5 as in orb 

6 as in odd 
§ as in soft 

0 as in connect 
6 o as in food 
06 as in foot 

01 as in oil 
ou as in out 


th 

th 

n 

u 

u 

u 

ti 

ii 


as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 


in then 
in thin 
in nature 
in use 
in unite 
in urn 
in up 
in circus 
in menu 


Foreign sounds: 

K as in German ich 
N as in French bon 
zh like z in azure 


.4 hdut Ha mid (ab dool ha-med ) ^ 
Abelard (ab'e-larc^^ Fr., a ba lar ) 
Aboukir Bay (ahoo-ker') 

Achilles (d-kibez) 

Acre (a'ker) ^ - s 

Actium (ak^tl-um; ak shi-'Z^-m) 
Aden (a'dcn; a'den) ^ 

Adrianople (a'dri-an-0 p 1; ad ri- 
an-o'p’l); Turk., Edirne (e-d!r - 
nej 

Aediles (e^'dilz) ^ 

Aegospotarm (e'^gos-pot e-ml) 
Aeschylus {esTi-liis) , w , 

AgBtcoiirt (aj'in-kort ; Fr., h zhaN - 

kdbrO - 1 ^ 

Agricola (d-gnk o-ld) 

Agrippa (a-grip'flj 

Ahrimau (a^ir-mdii) 


Ahtircmczda ) 

Aisne River (an) _ 

Ajaccio (a-yat'cho) 

Alaric (ak^-rik) 

Albigenses (al'bi-jen'sez) 
Akibiades (arsi-bfd-dez) 

Alcuin (abkti-in; aPkwin) 

Alesia (a-le'si-e) 

Alexius (n-lek'si-2^s) 

Algeciras (akjb-seTes; * 

ha-ths'ras) 

Allah (m^a; Ar., al-laO 
Alsace (^1-sas'; Fr., aksas') 

Alva (akva; akvd) 

Amon (a'm^n) ^ ^ ^ 

Amundsen, RoaldJ^^'mxxn-z^n) 
Amur River (a-moor'') , 

A nahasis (<i-n^b'd-sls') 
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Angora (ag-go'ra ; an^go-ra), Turk. 
A nkara 

Anjou (aN'zhoo'; ang., an'jc^) 
Ankara (ai3'ka-ra) 

Antigone (an-tigWne) 

Antioch (an'ti-ok) 

Antiochus (an-ti' 6 -kus; Lat., an- 
tfo-kus) 

A ntonines (an'to-ninz) 

Antoninus Pius (an'to-n^nus pi'- 
?/s; Lat., an'to-ne'nus ps'us) 
Apelles (a-pel'ez) 

Aphrodite 

Aquitaine (ak'wi-tan') 

Aragon (ar'd-gon; Sp., a'ra-gon') 
Aratnaic (ar'a-ma'ik) 

Aranieans (ar'a-me'anz) 

Arbela (ar-be'ld) 

Archangel (ark'an'jel) ; Russ., Arkh- 
angelsk (arK^an-gelsk) 
Archimedes (ar'kPme'dez) 

Archons (ar'kdnz) 

Ares (Ci'rez) 

Argonne Forest (kt'gtm'} 

A risfarchus (ar'is-tar'kz^s) 

Aristides (ar'is-tfdez) 

A nsto phones (ar'is-tof'd-n^z) 

A ristotle ( ar'Ks-tdt 'd ) 

Arles (arl; ang., arlz) 

Armada (ar-ma'd^2 ; ar-ma'd;/) 
Artemis (ar'tt-mfe) 

A rtois (arkwa ' ) 

Asquith (S-s'kw!th) 

Assignats{ dsdg-nals; Ar.,a'se'nya') 
Assissi (as-se'zc) 

Assur (ashd/r) 

Asturias (a.s-twY^'-as) 

Athena (d-th^difl) 

Atrium (akri-um; ang., a'tr!-um) 
Attica (jtt't-kd) , 

AUila 

/I uerstddt (ou'^er-shtet) 

Augsburg (dgz'burg; Ger., ouks'- 
b<¥)rK) 

A uskrlitz (hn'ler-Hts ) 

Austrasia (ds-trrPshd) 

Aiigmm (aVe'nyoN') 

Azov (a'zbf; 

Bagdad (blig'dM) 

Balearic Islands (b&Pd-S.r'Kk) 
Bailisia (bd-Hs'td) 

(baYI; bill) 

Bastille (bas-teP; Fr., b^s-tg'V) 


Bayeaux (ba'yu') 

Belfort (bel'fbr') 

Belleau Woods (be'loO 
Bellini (bel-le'ng) 

Benes (be'nash) 

Bengal (b6n-gdl0 
Beowulf (ba'6-wd6lf) 

Berchtold, Count (berk'tblt) 

Berne (bem) 

Bessarabia (bes'd-ra'bL^t) 
Birmingham (biir'ming-am') 

Blanc, Louis (blaN) 

Blucher (blii'Ker; ang., blPoYhei; 
blob'ker) 

Boccaccio (bo-ka'chi-o ; bok-ka'cho) 
Boeotia (be-o'shi-d) 

Boleyn, A nne (bdbl'in) 

Bolivar (bSPi-vdr; Sp., b6-le'-var) 
Bologna (b6-lon'ya) 

Bolshevik {'bol'she- v!k ; bbl'sh^- 

v$k') 

Boniface (bon'i-fas) 

Bordeaux (bdr'do') 

Bosnia (boz'ni-a) 

Botha (bo'ta) 

Bouillon (boo'ydN^) 

Bourbon (boor'bzm; Fr., boor'- 
b6N') 

Bourgeoisie (boor'zhwa'ze'} 
Bouvines (boo'vSn') 

Bramante (bra-man'ta) 
Brandenbtirg (bran'den-bdbrK) 
Bremen (brlm'm; Ger., bra'mm) 
Brest-Litovsk (br^st 'ly g- tbfsk') 
Bubonic Plague (bu-bondk) 
Bucharest (boo'kd-r&t'; bti'kd- 
rSst'); Rom., Bucuresti (bdb- 
kdb-rlsht'i) 

Buckingham (biiklng-am) 
Budapest (bdb'dli-pesU; Hung., 
b6b'dg-pM,sht) 

Bundesrat (bbbn'dSs-rat ) 
Burgundian (bur-gun'di-an) 
Burgundy (bur'gwn-dt) 

Byzantine Empire (b!z'an-tin; bt- 
zan'ttn; Mz^an-t!n) 

Byzantium (bPz^n'ti-wm ; bi-zan'- 
shl-z?m; br-z&n'shbz?m) 

Cadiz (ka'diz; Sp., ka'tbgth) 
Cairo (klYo) 

Calais (kad?'; ang., k^Pfi) 

Caliph (ka'Hf; 

Callimachus (k<J-bmd/-kus) 
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Cameroons (kam'er-oonzO : Now 
part of French Equatortal 

^ u / 

Camorra (ko-m6r'd; It., ka-mor- 

ra) 

Ca7inae (kan nl) 

Ca 7 iossa fka-nos sa)^ ^ 

Canton (kankon; kari-ton } 
Capelian (kn-pe'shan) 

Captia fkap'il-<i; ii., ka'pwa) 
Carbonari (kar'bo-na'rS) 

Carnot (kar'nCO „ 

Carolingian (kar o-Iin ji-anj 
Cartesian ( kar-t e zlian) ^ ^ 

Carthagitiians (kar tha-jin 
Carthusian (kaij-thu^zlian) 
Cnssander ("ka-saa^dcr) 

CaUzle (ka^-ielO 

Cat ’.line 

Catnlonia (kat dAo nl-a) 

Cato (ka'ta; Lat., ka'to) 

Cavaignac (kaVen'yak ; ang,, ka- 

van-yak') t* /j* i •/ 

Cavouff Count Camtllo d% (.aS ka - 

voSt') 

Cawnpore (kon'p5r ) 

Cervantes (ser-vantez; op., mer- 
van'tas) 

Chaeronea (ker o-ns d) 

Chalcedon (kal-se'dwn) 

Chaldeans (kal-de'anz) 

Chalons fslialdN') 

Chambord (shaN'bdr') 

Champagne (sham-pan'; /^r.,shaN - 

Champaigne^ Philippe de fshaN'- 
pan'y’, felep^ de) 

Charlemagne (shar'l^-man; Fr,, 
sharle-man'y’) 

Charles Martel (mar 'tel ) 

Charles of Anjou (aN'zhoo'; ang., 
an'ido) 

Chartres (shar'tr’) 

Chartreuse (shar'trtlz'') 

Chateau Thierry (sha'tD' ti-er'i; 

Fr,,, tya're') 

Choiseul (shwa'zijr) 

Chosen (cho'sen') 

Cilicia (s!-lisli'i-<i) 

Cimahue (che'ma-boo'a) 

Cimbri (sim'brl; kam'brf) 

Cimon (sl'mJn) 

Cleisthenes (klis'the-nSz) 
Clemenceau (kla'maN'sO') 


Clermont (kler'mont; Fr., kler - 
m6N') 

Clovis (klo'vis) 

Cluny (klu'neO 
Cnossus (nos'^s) 

Code Napoleon (kod'na p6 la 6 n ) 
Cohort (ko'hdrt) 

Colbert (kol'bar') 

Colei, John (kol'St) ^ 

Cologne (k6-l5n') ; Ger., Coin (ktiln) 
Colonus (ko-lo'nus) 

Colosseum (kol'o-ss'wm) 

Comitia centuriata (ko-mfti-a 
ken'tu-ri-a'ta) ^ ^ _ 

Comitia curiata (ko-mi ti-a koo- 
ri-a*^ta) 

Comitia tributa (ko-mi'ti-a trf- 
boo'ta) 

Commodus (kom'o-diis) 

Concordat (k^n-k6r'dat) 

Conde (kdN'da') 

Confucius (kon-fu'shi-ws) 

Canon (ko'ndn) 

Constantine (kon'stan-tin) 
Constantinople (kdn-stan 'ti-n5'p ’1) ; 

Turk., Istanbul 
Conti, Maria (kdn'ts) 

Copernicus (ko-pur'nl-kws) 

Corsica (kdr'st-kd) 

Cortes (kdr'tez) ; Sp., Cortes (kor- 
tas') 

Cos (kos) 

Coucey-le- Chateau (kdD 'se-le-sha- 
to') 

Coup d'etat (koo da'ta') 

Crassus (kras'sds) 

Crecy (kra'sS') 

Cunctator (kunk-ta'tbr) 

Curiae (ka'ri-i) 

Curie, Madame (ku'reO 
Curule aedile (ktir'iil Sd'il) 

Custozza (kcDbs-tOt'sa) 

Dacians (da'sh^nz) 

Dail Eireann (dal'dr'an) 

Dalmatia (dal-ma'shi-a; d^l-naE'- 
sha) 

Dante (dM^n'td; It., dan'ta) 

D anion (daN'taN') 

Danzig (dan'tsiK) 

Dardanelles (dar'dd-n^lz') 

Darius (dd-ri'ws) 

Delian (de'li-dn) 

Delos (de'lds) 
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Delphi (d^l'fl) 

Demeter (d^-ms'ter) 

Demos (de'mos) 

Demosthenes (d$-m6s'thS-ngz) 
Descartes, Rene (da'karU) 

De Valera^ Eamon (de val'er-a, 
g'a-mzm) 

Diaz (de'as; Sp., ds^ath) 

Diderot (dSd'ro') 

Diocletian (di'6-kle'slian) 
Dionysus (dl'6-nfsws) 

Disraeli (dlz>ra'li) 

Domesday Book (ddomz'da) 
Dominicans (d6-min'i-kdnz) 
Domitian (do-mIsh'S-dn) 

Don Quixote (don k^-ho'ta) 

Doric (dor'ik) 

Draco (dnl'ks) 

Dublin (dtib'lin); Ir., Baile Atha 
Cliath (ba'le a'whd kle'd) 
Ducrest (du'kre') 

Duma (ddo^ma) 

Dunwich (dun'Ich) 

Dupleix (du'plaks'; dii'pleks') 
Duquesne (dod'kan') 

Diirer, Albrecht (diiAer) 

Ecclesia (e-klg'zhl-d; Lat., e-kla'- 
sUi) 

Einhard (in 'hart) 

Elba (ekba) 

Elbe (N'be) 

Emigres (a'me^ra'; ang., em'!- 
gnlz) 

Entente Cordiale (aN'taxNt' c6r'- 
dydl') 

Epa minondas ( 6-p^m '?-Ti5n'dds) 
Ephesus (^f'^-sws) 

Ephors (Sf'drz) 

Epicurus (^p'l-kG'rds) 

Epirus (^-pfrds) 

Erasmus, Desiderius (^-r^z'mds) 
Piratosihenes (Sr'd-tds'th6-n Sz) 
Essen (Ss'^n) 

Etruscans (fi-tnis'kdnz) 

Eucharist (G'kd-rfet) 

Euclid (Q'khd) 

Eugene (ll~jSnO; Fr., Eugene (tl'- 
zh^n') 

Euripides (■fe-rlpl-dSz) 

Exchequer (^ks-ch^k'€r) 

Fabliaux (Li'ble'Of/) 

Faerie Queen (fa'er-I) 


Fasces (fas'Sz) 

Fascisti (fa-she'ste; fa-shis'ts) 
Ferry, Jules (fe'rS') 

Fiume (fyoo'ma) 

Flaminius (fia-mi'ni-us) 

Florence (fibr'ens); It., Firenze 
(fb-rent'sa) 

Foch, Marshal (fosh) 

Fontainhleau (fdN'ten'blo') 
Formosa (for-m5'sd) 

Forth (forth) 

Franche Comte (fraNsh'-kdN'ta') 
Franciscan (fran-sis'kdn) 
Franconia (frag -ko 'ni-d) 

Franz Ferdinand (frants fer'di- 
nand) 

Frederick Bar bar ossa (bar'bd-rbs'd) 

Galerius (ga-ls'n-us) 

Galileo (gal'i-lg'd) ; It., ga'164a'5) 
Gain, Ernesta (gable) 

Gallic (gal'ik) 

Gallipoli (gd-lip '6-1 e) 

Galvani (gal-va'ne) 

Gama, Vasco da (ga'ma, vas'- 
ko da) 

Gambetta (gam-bet 'd; Fr., gax'- 
be'ta') 

Gandhi (gand'hb; gan'd6) 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe (ga'r6-bal'de: 

ang,, g^r'Lbal'd!) 

Garonne (ga'rbn') 

Gascony (gas'k6-m) 

Gastein (ga'stln) 

Gaugamela (gb'gd-me'ld) 

Gautama Biiddha (gb'td-md, goii'- 
td-md b(55'dd, bdbd'd) 
Gendarmerie (zhaN'dar'me-rS') 
Genghiz Khan (jgn'giz xan') 
Genoa (5^n'6-d); It., Genova (j^'- 
n6-va) 

Giolitti (j6-let'te) 

Giotto (jbt'to) 

Girondists (ji-rdn'dlsts) 

Goethe (gu'te) 

Gracchus, Caius (gr^k'ws, ka'ds: 

Lat., gra'kiis, ka'yiis) 

Graccus, Tiberius (gr&k'ds, ti-ber'- 
1-ws; Lat., grd'k^s, tl-bS'rl-ds) 
Granada (grd-ni'dd) 

Granicus (grd-ni'kws; gr^-ne'ktis) 
Grenoble (gr^-ne'bl) 

Grevy, Juks (graVe') 

Guelph (gw^lf) 
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Guillotine (giPo-tSn) 

Guise (gu-e^'; gez) 

Guizot (gS'z6') _ 

Gustaviis Adolphus (goos-ta voos 
a-dul'fdos; gus-taVws a-doPf-d-s) 
Gustavus Vasa (gd6s”taV66s va - 
sa; gus-ta'v 2 ^s va'sa) 

Habeas Corpus (ha'b^-fls kdr'pws) 
Hades (ha'dsz) 

Hadrian (ha^dri-an) 

Hamilcar Barca (ha^mH-kar bar - 
ka; ha-mJkkar bar'ka) 
Hammurabi (ham'dt-nVh^) 
Hannibal (han'Lbal)^ 

Hanseatic League (han's^-at &) 
Hapsburg (haps'burg; Oer., haps - 
bd6 TKJ 

Hargreaves, James (hkr'grQvz) 
Hasdruhal (has^dru-bal) 

Hecataeus (hek-d-ts'-us) 

Hellenistic (hePen-is''tik) 

Hellespont (hel'es-pont) 

Helots (hel'dts) 

Helvetians (hel-ve'shdnz) 
Hephaestus (M-fes^tus) 

Hera (he'rd) 

Herculaneum (hur'kii-la'ne-wm) 
Herodotus (hS-rbd'o-t^s) 
Herophilus (h^-rof^i-h/s) 
Herzegovina (her ^ts^-g6- v 6'na) 
Hestia (lies'tPd) 

Himalayas (hi-mada-ydz) 

Hindu Kush (hm'doo koosh') 
Hindus (Mn'ddbz; Mn-dooz') 
Hippocrates (hi'pokVd-tez) 

Hittites (hit 'its) 

Hochkirk (hSK'kirK') 

Hohenstaufen (ho'en-shtou'^fm) 
Hohenzollern (hd'en'tsol'ern) 
Holbem (hbrbin) 

Holstein (hol'shtin) 

Holyrood (ho'Ii-rood; hdl'i-rood) 
Hondt, Hendrik de (de hont') 
Hongkong (hong'kong') 
Hospitalers (hos'pi-tal-erz) 

Hugh Capet kVpa') 

Huguenots ’hiigt'-nd: 

Hyperides -''oz: hi-per-gL 

dds) 

Iliad On-dd) 

Illyria (t-lir'Vd) 

Imperator (im-p^r>a't6r) 
Inquisition (in'kwi-zish'wn) 


Interregnum (in'ter-reg'nwm) 

Ionia (i-5'ni-d) 

Ionic (i-6n'ik) . \ 

Islam (is-lam' ; is lam; iz lam) 
Isocrates (l-sok'rd-tSz) 

Issus (is'ws) „ 

Istanbul (e'stam bool) 

Izmir (iz-mer') 

Jacobin (j^k'6-bin) 

Jager, C. (y^g'er) 

Janus (js'nt^s) 

Jena (ya'na) 

Jesuits (jez'ti-^fts) 

Joan of Arc (jon iiv ark ) 

Joffre, Marshal (zhd'fr’) 
Johannesburg (jd-han'n^s-b wrg ; 

y6-han'es-burg) 

Joliet (zho'lya^ ang., jo'li-et) 
Jugurtha (jdo-giir'thd) 

Junker (ydbrj'ker) 

Kaldi (kal'di) 

Kant (kant; ang., k^nt) 

Karnak (kar'nak) 

Karoly (ka'rO-lye) 

Kassites (kas'its) 

Kerensky (kdr'en-ske) 

Khedive (ke-dsv') 

Kiel (ksl) 

Kiev (kg'yef) 

Kochf Robert (kbK) 

Koniggratz (kiji'niK-grSts) 

Koran (k6-ran'; kOr'dii) 

Kornilof (kdr'ne'lbv) 

Kossuthy Louis (kdsh'dbt; k5- 
sdoth') 

Kratein (kra'tan) 

Kruger, Paul (kru'gSr) 

Krupp (krobp) 

Kun, Bela (koon, be'ld,) 

Kut el Amara (kdbt'^l-a-ma'r^) 

Laconia (Id-ko'ni-a) 

Ladin (Id-den') 

La Fontaine (la fbN'ten') 
Laissez-faire (l^'sa'f^r'’; la'sa-far) 
Landsturm (lant'stdbrm'; lant"'- 
shtdbrm) 

Landwekr (lant'var') 

Languedoc (laNg'dbk') 

Laocoon (lS,“0k'd-5n) 

Larin, U. (la'rEn') 

La Rochelle (Id rb'shN') 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (Id's^l') 
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Later an Council (lat'er-an) 

Latium (la'shi- 2 im; Lat., la'ti-um) 
Lausanne (lo'zan^) 

Lavoisier (la'vwa'zya') 

Legnano (la-nya'nO) 

Leibnitz (llp'mts) 

Leicester (les'ter) 

Leiden (If den) 

Leipzig (lip'sig; Ger., iTp'tsfe) 
Lenin (len%; Russ., lye'nfen) 
Leningrad (len 'in-grad ; Russ,, lye'- 
n^n'grat') 

Leon (la-5n') 

Leonidas (1^-on'i-dds) 

Lepidus (le'pi-d-iis) 

Lettre de cachet (let'r' de ka'she') 
Leiictra (liik'trd) 

Leuthen (loi'ten) 

Levant Company (l^-vant') 
Leviathan (16- vi'd-th^n ) 

Liberum veto (li'be-rum ve'ts) 
Licimowsky (liK-nuv'sk6) 

Liege (16-6zli') 

Lille (lei) 

Limerick (lim'er-ilc ) ; I r., Luimneac 
lum'nS.gli) 

Lisbon (liz'bim); Port., Lisboa 
(16zh-ba'a) 

Lithuania (lith'ft-a'ni-d) 

Locarno (16-kar'n5) 

Lollards (151'drdz) 

Lombards (Ibm'bdrdz; lum'bdrdz) 
Lombardy (15m'bdr-di; lum'bdr-di) 
Lope de Vega (Id'pa da va'ga) 
Lorraine (16-ran') 

Lothar (Id- tar') 

Lotharingia (lO-tha-rin'ge-a) 

Louis (l&'is; 1(55 'i; Fr., Io?)'e0 
Louisburg (ldc)'is-biirg) 

Louis Philippe (l55'e felSpO 
Louvre (l<55v"r) 

Loyola, Ignatius (16-yO'la; loi-5'la) 
Lubeck (lu'b6k) 

Lucerne (lti-s{irnO 
Ludendorff (l(3f)'d^n-d6rf) 
Lugdunum (lljg-dfl'ndm) 

Lusitania (la-si-ta'ni-d) 

LUtzen (Kit 'sin) 

Luxembourg (luk'sim-biirg; Fr., 
luk'saN'bdbr') 

Lvov, Prince (Ivllf) 

Lycophron (Ii'k6-fr5n) 

Lyell, Fir Charles (ll'61) 

Lyon (le'bN') 


Ly Sander (ll-san'der) 

Lysias (lis'i-as) 

Lysimachus (ll-sim'd-kus) 

Macedon (ma'si-den) 

Machiavelli (ma'kya-vel'le; mak'- 
i-d-vel'i) 

Mac Mahon f Marshal (mak'ma- 
6n') 

Madame (ma'dam''; ma-dam') 
Madeira (md-de'rd; m.d-dsftd) 
Mafia (ma-fe'a) 

Magdeburg (mag'de-bdorK) 
Magenta (ma-jen'td) 

Magna Carta (m^'nd kar'td) 
Magyars (m6(i'y6rz) 

Mahomet (md-h6m'6t) 

Main River (man; Ger., min) 
Mainz (mints) 

Majuba Hill (md-j(5o'bd) 
Mantinea (man't^-ne^'ya) 

Mantua (man't^-d); It., Mantova 
(man't6-va) "" 

Marathon (mar'd-tbon) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (mar'- 
kus 6-rS'li-«s ^n-to-nl'ni^s; Lat., 
mar'kus ou-ra'li--ds an-t5-ne'nus 
Mardonius (mar-d6n'i-us) 

Maria Theresa (ma-ri'd tS-re'sd) 
Marie Antoinette (ma're' aN'twa'- 
net') 

Marius (ma'ri-i^s; Lat., ma'ri-us) 
Marlborough (marl'b2fr-6 ; m51'- 
brii) 

Marmara (mar'ma-rd) 

Marne (mam) 

Marquette (mar'k^t') 

Marseille (mar's^'y') 

Masaryk (ma'sa-rek) 

Maurice of Saxony (md'ris) 
Maximilian (m^k'si-mil'ydn ; 
m^k'si-miri-S-n; Ger., mak's6- 
me'16-an) 

Mazda (m^z'dd) 

Mazzini, Guiseppe (mat-se'ne) 
Medici (mM'6-che) 

Megara (mSg'd-rd) 

Melanchthon (m6-lar)k'thwn; m6- 
l^gk'tMn; Ger., mS-la^K'tbn) 
Melpomene (m61-pdm'6-ne) 
Mensheviks (mSn'sbe-viks; m6n'- 
sbe-veks') 

Messines Ridge (mS'sen') 

Metaurus (md-td'ms) 
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Meiternich (met'er-niK) 

Metz (mets; Fr,, mes) 
Michaelangelo (mPkel-an je-lo; 
me'kel-an^jS.-10) 


Mikado (mUka'dd) 

Mi! an imVlan ) ; It., Mtlano (mS- 


la'’nC)) 

Miletus (ml-l5'tz^s) 

Miliukov - . 

Miitiades 

Minnesingers (min'^-sing erzj 
Minardi uni-ii6r'kd) ^ , 

Mirabeau (mtr'd-bo; Fr., me ra- 


Mithradates (mith'ri-da'tez) 
Modena (md'da-na) 

Mogul fmd-giiP) ^ 

Mohammed (mo-ham ea) ^ 
Mohammedans (md-ham ed-fjnzj 
Moliere (md'lyarO^^ 

Moltke, von (fdn molt'ke) 

Mona Lisa (mo'na.' le'za) 

Mongols (mog'golz) ^ ^ 

Monsieur (m^-syu'; ^ syu ) ^ 
Montcalm, Louis Joseph de (mont- 
kam^; Fr., de mdN'kMm') 
Moscow (mds'ko) ; Muss., Moskva 
(mbs-kvaO ^ , 

Moslem (mdziem; muz Iimj 
Municipia (mu-ni-ki'pLa) 

Murat {rmx'rk') 

Murillo {m.t-T{Vo;Sp., mdo-rery5) 
Muscovy Company (mus"kd-v!) 
Mussolini (moos's6-lS'ne) 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha (mdds'ta- 
fa ka'mdl pd'shaO 
Mycale (mik'd-le) 

Mycenae (ml-se^nfe) 

Mycenean Age (mX^s^-ne^aa) 


Namur (na'mur') 

Nantes (naNt; ang., nS,nts) 

Naples (na'p'lz); It., Napoli (na'- 
p5-le) 

Navarre (nd-var') 

Nebuchadnezzar (neb'ti'kdd-n^z'- 
dr) 

Necker (n^k'er; Fr., ne^kdrO 
Ney, Marshal (na) 

Nice (nes) 

Nihilists (ni'hX-Hsts) 

Ntmes (nem) 

Nineveh (nXn'S-vS) 

Noailles (n6'a'y') 


Notre Dame (nO^tr^ dam ) 

Numidia (nia-midb-d) 

Nurnherg (nurn'berK) 

Octavius (dc- taVi-ws; Lot., ok-ta - 
vi-us) 

Oder (o'der) _ ^ 

Odysseus (o-dis us; o-dis o-us) 
Odyssey (odl-si) 

Old Sarum (sa'rto) 

Olympia (6-lim'^pi-d) 

Olympus (6-lim'pi!ts) 

Orlando (6r-lanMo) ^ 

Orleans {bt'lti-aaz', Fr., or la aN ) 
Osiris (o-sfiis) 

Ostraca (6s'trd-kd) ^ 

Ostrogoths (os^tro-goths) 

Othello (d-thekO) 

Othman (oth'man) 

Ottoman (ot'6-mdn) 

Palatinate (pd-lat'i-n&t) 

Palatine (paPd-tin) 

Pantheon (pan-the'dn: pan'thfe-on) 
Parlement (pard^-maN^) 

Parma (par'ma) 

Parmenio (par-me^ni-5) 

Parnell, Charles Stuart (par-ndlb 
Parsifal (par'sl-fal) 

Parthenon^ (par'thd-ndn) 

Parthians (par'thLdnz) 

Pasteur, Louis (pas'tdU) 

Peary, Robert E. (pe^id) 
Peloponnesian (pdl'6-pd-ne'^shdn) 
Peloponnesus (pek6-po-iie‘'s2^s) 
Peon (pB'dn) 

Pepin (pep'in; Fr., papdN ) 
Pergamum (pi^r'gd-mum) 

Pericles (perd-klsz) 

Perioeci (perd-e'si) 

PersepoUs (per-sdp^6-Hs) 

Petrarch (pe'trark) 

Petrograd (pet'r6-grd.d ; Muss., 
pya'trO-grad') 

Phalanx (fa'l^gks; f^k^riks) 
Pharnaces (far-na'kds) 

Pharos (faVds) 

Pharsalus (far-sadz2s; far-sa'liis) 
Pheidippides (fl-dipd-dSz) 

Phidias (fXdd-ds) 

Philippi (H-Hpd; fPHp-pK) 
Phoenicians (f 6-nish '&nz ) 

Piave River (pyaVa) 

Pilsudski, Marshal (pE"Sd6t'sk^) 
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Pindar (pin'dar) 

Piraeus (pl-re'ws) 

Pisistratus (pi-sis'tm-tus) 

Pitti Palace (pit-te) 

Pius {pi' us) 

Pizarro (pi-zar'ro; 5p., p^-thar'r5) 
Plassy (plas'$) 

Plataea (pld-te'd) 

Plato (pla'to) 

Plautus (plo'ti^s) 

Plehve (pla've) 

Plutarch (ploo'tark) 

Poitiers (pwa'tya') 

Poitou (pwa'too') 

Polyglot Bible (pol'i-glot) 
Pomerania (p6m'^-ra'ni-d) 
Pompeii (pom-pa'yS; Lat., pom- 
pa'y!) 

Pompeitis, G7iaeus, Mag7ius (gna'- 
us pom-pa^yus mag'nus) 
Ponipey (pdm'pi) 

Ponce de Leon (pOn'the da la-5n'.) 
Pofitus (pon't^fe) 

Poseidon (p5-sl'donj 
Prague (prag) 

Praha (pra'ha) 

Praxiteles (prak-st!'^-l6z) 

Praetor (pre'tor; Lat,, prl't6r) 
Pricne (prl-s'n^) 

Princeps (prin'keps; ang., prin'- 
seps) 

Proconsul (prO-kdn'siil) 

Propontus (prO-pOn'tls; prQ-pdn'- 
t!s) 

Propraetor (pr6-pre't5r; Lat., prO- 
pri'tdr) 

Provengal (prdVaN'sar) 

Ptolemy (toLS-m^) 

Ptmic (pQ'nIk) 

Pyrrhus {lyk'Hs) 

Pythagorus (p!-th^g'6-TOs) 

Quaestor (kw^s'tdr; Lat,, kwl'st6r) 
Quesnay (kS'n^') 

Quintilian 

Quintus Fabius (kwin't^s faUL^s) 

Racine (ra'sSn') 

Raphael (raf^a-61; 

Regime (ra'zhem^) 

Reich (rlK) 

Reichstaih (riKs'rat) 

Reichstag (rlKs'tag) 

Reims (r^Ns; ang., rfimz) 


Rembrandt (rem'brant; Z>., rem'- 
brant) 

Renaissance (re-ne'saNs; ang., r^- 
na'sdns) 

Rhone (ron) 

Richelieu (re'she-Iyd'; ang., resh'- 
e-l<5b', rish'e-lobO 
Riga (re'ga) 

Rio Grande (rs'o gran'da) 

Robert de Sorbonne (rO'ber' de s6r'- 
b6n'; sor'bOn) 

Robespierre (ro'bes-pyaU; ang., 
rS'bes-pSr') 

Roland (rdland) 

Romagna (r6-man'ya) 

Roman de la Rose (rb'maN' de la 
rOz') 

Roman du Renart (rO'maN'' du 
re'nar') 

Romanesque (r5'mdn-esk') 
Romanic (r6-manlk) 

Romansh (r6-mansh'; ro-mansh') 
Rosetta (rb-zet'd) 

Rouen (rdb'aN') 

Rousseau (rdb'sO') 

Rubicon River (roo'bi-kon) 

Ruhr Valley (rdbr) 

Rumelia (rob-me'H-d) 

Runnymede (riin'Lmedj 
Rurik (rob'rfk) 

Ruthenians (rdo-the'm-^nz) 
Ryswick (rfz'wik) 

Saar Basin {Ger., zar; Fr., sar) 
Sadowa (sa'd6-va) 

SL Cloud (saN'klti; ang., sS-nt 
kloud) 

St, Helena (sS-nt h^-ls'nd) 

St. Mihiel (saN'-m@'y^r) 

Saladin (sSl'a-d!n) 

Salamis (saPa-inls) 

Salonika (salb-ne'ka) 

Samnites (s^m'nits) 

Samos (sa'mbs) 

Samothrace (s^m'6-thras) 

Sans Souci (s§,N scib'se'} 

San Stefano (san stbf'a-nO) 
Saracens (s^r'd-sbnz) 

Sarajevo (sa-raV^^vO) 

Satrap (sa'trS,p) 

Savoy (sd-voiO 
Schiller (sMI'er) 

Schism (slz/’m) 

Schleswig (shlisVfg) 
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Scholasticism (sko-lasAi-siz m) 
Schwarts (shvarts) 

Scipio (sip''i-S; Lat.^ skg pi-o; 

Sedan Fr., se daN ) 

Seleucid (sS-la'sid) 

Seleucus (s6-la'kzfe) 

Seljuk (s^l-jookO 
Senlac (sendak) 

%^H 7 mns ^ S&uerus (sep-tt'mLus 
s^-va'rus) 

Sevastopol (s$-v^s t6-p61) 

Sevres (s^'vrO ^ 

Shaftesbury (shafts^ber-i; 

Shantung (shan'toong ) 

Shogun (sho'goon ) 

Sidon (sl'ddn) 

Sieyhs (se'a'yas') 

Silesia (sl-WsU-f, sLle'shaj 
Simon de Montfort {sl'mun da 
mont'fert) ^ 

Simon Magus (si'mtm ma jus; 
Sinkiang (sin'kyang') 

Sinn Fein (shin fan) 

Sion (se^dN') 

Slesvig (sl&Veg) , , , 

Slovaks (sld-v^ks'; sld v&ks) 
Slovenes (sld-v5ns0 
Smtits (smiits) . , ^ , f 

Smyrna (smdr'nd); Turk., Izmtr 
Sobieski, John (s6-byes k^) 
Socrates (sok'rd-tez) 

Solferino (s61'£S«re'n5) 

Solon (s6^1on) 

Somme River (s5m) ^ 

Sommieres (sum'me er ; 

Sophia (sO-fS'a) 

Sophists (soUists) 

Sophocles (sof'd-klsz) 

Soviet (sdVyetO 
Spree (shpra) 

Stein, Baron von (shtin) 

Stinnes, Hugo Cshtln'n^s) 
Strasbourg (strS-s^btarg; Fr.^ str^s - 
boor') 

Styria (stir'i-a) 

Suetonius (swe-to'ni-zis) 

Sulla (sul'd) 

Sultan (sadl-tan'; siihtan) 
Sumatra (sd6-ma'tra) 

Sumeria (su-mer'i-<i) 

Sun Yat-sen (sun yat-s^n) 

Susa (soo'sa) 

Swabia (swa'bi-tf) 


Syria (sir'i-a) 

Tacitus 

Taiwan^ (tl-wan') ^ 

Talleyrand (t^l'i-rfcd; Fr., ta - 
raN') - , . 

Tarentum (td-ren turn) 

Tasmania (tS,z-nia ni-d) 

Tatars (ta'tdrz) 

Templars (tem'pidrz) 

Tetzel (tet'sel) 

Teutonic (th-ton ik) 

Teutons (ta'tonz) 

Thales (thadez) 

Thapsius (thap's/Xs) 

Thebes (thsbz) , ^ . 

Themistocles (thd-mis to-klgz) 
Theodoric (the-od'6-rik) 
Thermopolae (ther-mop i-le) 

Thetes (the'tez) 

Thiers (ty^r) . ^ 
Thucydides (thu-sM'i-dez) 
Thutmose (thut-mo^s^) 

Tiberius (ti-b&'ri-z^s ; Tat., ti-Do - 

Tih^%dbW; tib'^t) 

Tigris (tfgris) 

Tilsit (tii'zit) 

Tiryns (tiVinz) 

Titian (tish'dn) 

Titus (ti'tjis) 

Togo (t5'g5) 

Toledo (to-le'do; Sp., to-la'thC) 
Tanking, Gulf of (tdn'king ) 

Toulon (tooddiO 
Toulouse (toolooz') 

Tours (td&r) 

Trafalgar (tra-f^l'gdr; trM^G^l-gar ) 
Trajan (tra'jdn) ^ 

Transvaal (tr^ns-valO 
Transylvania {trS,ii'sil-va''ni-d) 
Trasimene, Lake (trU'zLmdn) 
Trentino (tr^n-te'nd) 

Trier (trer) 

Trieste (trd-Ss'ta; ang., trd-^st ) 
Tripoli (trip'6-li) 

Triumvirate (trl-umVi-r^t) 

Trotsky (trdt'skd) 

Tuileries (twelVe'; ang,, t wader- 
iz) 

Turenne (tuYSn') 

Turgot (tur'gO') 

Turin (tft-rfn'; ta'rfn); It., Tortno 

(td-re'xio) 
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Tuscany (tus'kd-nij 
Tyrol (ti-roP) 

Uganda (fi-gan'dd; 6o-gan'da) 
Ukraine (ii'kran) 

Ulm (dAlrn) 

Ulysses (u-lis'ez) 

Urban (urUdn) 

Utopia (u-to'pi-d) 

Utrecht (u'trekt; Z>., ii'treKt) 

Vaal River (val) 

Valeficia (vd-lon'shPd; Sp.y va- 
lon'thya) 

Valens (va'lenz) 

Valeria (va-leki-d) 

Valla, Laurentiiis (veil 'la) 

Valniy (veil 'me') 

Vandals (van'ddlz) 

Vauban (vu'baN') 

Velasquez (vfi las'kath) 

Vendee, La (la vdN'da') 

VcTietia (v^-ne'shl-d; vS-ne'shd) 
V^enetians (vi-ne'shanz) 

Venice. (v&i'!s); IL, I'enczia (yS.- 
net'sya) 

Venus de Milo (me'lo) 

Verboten (fdr-bo'tcn) 

Vercingetorix (vdr'sfn-je'tb-riks ; 

Lnt., vi'r'kln-gS'tb-rfks) 

V erd u n ( v«!‘r'du n' ) 

Versailles (\'t^r'sa'yb 
Vespasian (ves-pri'zhPdn) 

Vienna (v^-en'd); Ger., Wien 
Villiers (vKl'erz; vKl'I-erz) 

Vimy^ Ridge (vs'me') 

I Inci, Leonardo da (da vCn'che) 

I l-sigoths ( vKz'bgbt hs) 

1 dtryde-Franqois (ve'trS'-l^r^NO 
swa') 

1 ladkmiok ( vWdVvds-tdkO 
t'ogel, Hugo (fo'gdl) 

I a/di (vdbte) 


Voltaire (vol'td-r') 

Wagner, Carl (vag'ner) 

Waldenses (wol-den'sSz) 
Wallenstein (wol'en-stin; Ger., 
val'ea-shtin) 

Walpole, Robert (wdl'pol;^ wdl'pdl) 
WaltJier von der Vogelwiede (val'- 
ter fon der fo'gel-vl'de) 

Warsaw (w6r's6): FoL, Warzawa 
Warthurg (vart'bddrKj 
Warzawa (var-sha'va) 

Waterford (w6'ter-ferd) ; Ir., Forth 
Lairge (purth 16'irg) 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur (w^lz'H) 
Weser (va'zer) 

Wessex (wes'eks) 

Westphalia (west-fa'li-a) 

Wien (vSn) 

Witte (vit'e) 

Wittenberg (wit'm-burg; Ger., vit'- 
6’n-bcrK) 

Wortns (vorms; ang., wurmz) 
Wurtemburg (viir'tmi-berK) 

Wy cliff e, John (wik'lif) 

Xenophon (zen'b-fan) 

Xerxes (zurk'sez) 

Ximenes (zi-m6'n6z; Sp., hfe-mH'- 
nath) 

Yahveh (ya'we) 

Ypres (e'pr') 

Zaghlul Pasha (zag'ldbl' pd'sha') 
Zama (za'md) 

Zemstvo (zemst'fO; z^mst'v5) 
Zeno (ze'no) 

Zeus (zus) 

Zollverein (ts6l'fOT-in') 

Zoroaster (z5'r6-ds'ter) 

Zurich {zGiVvik) 

Zwingli (tsv!(ng1&) 
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Abbots, 279 f. 

Abd-ul-Hamid II, 776 
Abelard, 306 

Absolutism of Louis XIV, 506 fl. 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia), 714, 814 

Academy of Sciences, French, 509, 555 

Accolade, 272 w 

Acropolis, 47, 60, 93 

Actium, 184 

Act of Settlement, 499 

Act of Supremacy, 440 

Act of Union, 736 

Acton, Lord, 437 

Aden, 752 

Adrianople, 223; in Balkan wars, 771, 
777 

Aediles, 139, 199 
Aegean civilization, 40 ff. 

Aeneid, 192 f. 

Aeschylus, 93 
Afghanistan, 920 

Africa: slave trade of, 637; French in, 
707 f.; Italians in, 714; Belgians in, 721; 
British in, 750 ff.; partition of, 813 ff., 
819* 898, 905 f. 

Agincourt, 369 
Agricola, 195 

Agriculture: in Roman Empire, 204, 210, 
212; in Feudal Age, 257 ff.; English, 
under Elizabeth, 478, 479; restrictions 
on, in France, 550; revolution in, 622 f., 
783 ff. 

Alaric, 223 

Albania, 776 

Albert I of Belgium, 721 

Albigenses, 389 

Alcibiades, 100 L 

Alcuin, 236 

Alexander the Great: youth of, 109 L; 
conquests of, 1 1 1 ff . ; division of empire 
of, 1 18 

Alexander I of Russia, 603, 757 
Alexander II of Russia, 759, 760 
Alexander III of Russia, 761 
Alexandria, 120, 121, 124, 126, 201 
Alfred the Great, 345 
Algeria, 813, ^15, 019 
Alphabets, earliest, s, 7, 35 
Alsace-Lorraine, 685, 817, 866, 896 
Alva, Duke of, 4S9 

America: French and British in, 532 ff.: 
Seven Years’ War in, 535 ff.; revolt of 
English colonies in, 541 ff.; Napoleon’s 
wars affect, 60s ff 
Amundsen, 800 
Anabasis, 89, 103 
Anesthetics, 799 
Angles, 223 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 297, 298 
Anglo-Saxons, 344, 345 
Angora, See Ankara 
Ankara, Hoi 

Anne, queen of England, soo 
Antioch, 119, 120, 121, 192, 201, 3x7 


Antiochus, rS9 
Antitoxins, 799 
Antonines, ipS 
Antoninus Pius, 198 
Antony, Mark, 183 f. 

Antwerp, 459, 460 
Arabs, in Spain, 379 
Aragon, 379 

Arameans, 28; language of, 28, 35 
Archangel, 879 
Archimedes, 121, 125 
Architecture: Egyptian, 14; Greek, 93 ff.; 
Roman, 190, 191, 200, 205 f., 208; 
medieval, 301 ff.; Gothic, 304; Renais- 
sance, 403 
Archons, 55 
Argonne Forest, 853 f. 

Aristarchus, 121 
Aristides, 73 
Aristophanes, 93, 97 
Aristotle', 87, 109, 123 
Arkwright, Richard, 624 
Armada, Spanish, 447, 448, 461 
Armenia, massacres m, 775 
Armies. European, 822 f. 

Armistice, World War, 855 f. 

Art: Greek, 03 ff.; in Hellenistic Age, 
127 ff.; medieval, 301 ff.; Renaissance 
of, 403 ff . 

Asia, opening of, 806 ff. 

Asia Minor: Alexander in, in; German 
expansion into, 821 
Asquith, 740 
Assignats, 570 f. 

Assyria, 23 ff. 

Astronomy, 87. 12 1, 414 f. 

Athenian Empire, rise of, 71 ff. 

Athens:^ rise of, 55 f.; 71 ff.; party fac- 
tions in, 75; Long Walls of, 76; defeats 
of, 77» P9» 102; home life in, 83 f.; edu- 
cation in, 84 ff.; architecture in, 93 ff.; 
schools of philosophy in, 120 
Atomic theory, 800 
Attica, 83 
Attila, 226 

Auerstadt, battle of, 601 
Augsburg, Peace of, 434 
Augsburg Confession of Faith, 421 
Augustus Caesar, 186 ff. 

Austerlitz, 601 

Australia: colonized, S 44 ; Common- 
wealth of, 748 f., 812, 909 
Austria, 381, 383, 4 I 7 » 43 i. 433 ’, loses 
Silesia, 524, 527; shares in partition of 
Poland, 545, 546; and French Revolu- 
tion, 572 f., 577; Napoleon I and, 
589 ff., 601, 606; revolution of 1848 in, 
650; serfdom abolished in, 654; Italy 
and, 666 f.; Bismarck and, 674 ff.; 
World War and, 817 ff., after the 
World War. 889 f . 

Austria-Hungary: government of, 715 f-; 
race problems of, 716 f., 817 f.; break- 
up of, 884 ff. 


xHii 
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Austrian 5"^\r .v,p caa f 

Austrian Sacct-siOT-, w a" of the, 524 l*. 

535 

Avignon, 39t 


Babvlon S, 20, 21, 23; Chaldeans take, 
2^ Cyris canquers. 32; Alexander 
takes, 1 1 5 

Bacon* Francis, 470, 554 

Bacon, ^Roger, 308, 4^3 « 

Brgdad, 8. 1 r 

Rn hvay, Ss' 

Baid’.vin, <jn2 

B.ilkar P(-ii;-'sula, 225, 7g7 
Balkan Siar^s.Tisooi, 767 ^ pn 1878-191-, 
773 tt. ainrtht \Yo-.r \\ r 
Balkan Wars, 7 1 5 i-- 
Baltic states, 882 . - 

^.--r — C—n-' . 204; under 

c/>3; e-- n..- in, 790 f- 
73 — , 360 . • 

li'.:'.',. 'J, 2 ff-J invasions by, 223 ff.. 

Bastille, attack on, 5<>S ff- 
Bavana, 687 
Beckct, Thomas, 354 

i&?°eS?enlo Holland. 637; revolt 
of, 646 £4 in 19th century. 721; in 
Whor’d War, 832 861 

Beh, AiLxardfr Graham, 7S7 
Bciioau Woods, 850 
Benedict. Saint, 277 
Benes. 886, S87 
Bengal, 539 
Beowulf f 298 

Berlin: Congress of, 773» 826; Treaty 
of, J73 ^ 

Bessarabia, 890 
Bible, 31. 380, 393 
Bill of Rights, 498 

Bishops, 279 . ^ ^ :4i 

Bismarck: appointment of, 073 t-; unm- 
cation of Germany by, 673 ^4 Germany 
under, 691 ff.; deposed by William II, 
694 

“Black Death," 368 
Blanc, Louis, 648, 658 A, 793 
Blucher, at Waterloo, 614 
Boccacio, 397 

Boers, 750, 90 s -l. 

Bohemia, 650, 651. 6s3- See also Czecho- 
slovakia 
Bolivar, S03 

Bologna University, 306 . 

Bolshevists; policies of, 876, 877 n*; m 
Flungary, 885; in Italy, 893 
Boniface VIII, Pope, 39 1 
Books, copying; under Augustus, 193; 

under Charlemagne, 236 
Bordeaux, 577# <58s 
Borden, Sir Robert, 908 
Bosnia, 830 
Botha, 90s 

Bourbons, 462, 463 
Bouvines, 340 
Boyne, 497 

Braddock, General, 535 

Brandenburg, srp ff- 

Brest-Litovsk. Treaty of, 848 f., 86 r, 87S 


Britain: Caesar invades, i77; Agricola 

BritSh^Empme^. 4X3. 744 ff-. 903 ff. See 
also England; Great Britain 
Bronze Age, 3 
Bruce, Robert, 360 
Buckingham, 482, 483 
Buddhism, S08 , 

■Riilcraria* declares independence, ,774; n 
World* War, 780; under Austria, 819; 

A-^istice, 8s Si League treaty 
.6 j ' overnment in* S90 f. 

/f..'/. o. f. 

B ■ i ! 223 

:i, - - - - , 2 '-7 

Cabinet, English, 5<^ L r 

Caesar, Julius, I75 ff-. 180, 182 f. 

Calais, 367, 443 

Calcutta, Black Hole of, 539 o 

Calendar: earliest, 5: 

rian, 17; Caesar reforms, 1S3; after 
Reign of Terror, 

Callim’achus, 126 
Calvin, John, 437 E- 402 
Calvinists, 4^9 

Cameroons, 898, 903 e 

Canada, 534. 537, 53^; Dominion of 

746 if., 908 f- • A r • 

Canals: Suez, 12, 35; Roman,, in Africa, 
201; in Prussia. 521, S3o; in France. 
5P5; in England, 627 
Cr.r.rr.”, f ,=;5 

C. -‘',282.3.-4.440 

f ;• -v 7 3 jO 

-'-u;. . 789 f.; in Latin 
iDuli-ca, 003 f., in colonies, 805 
Capua, 156 
Carbonari, 643 
Carlsbgid Decrees, 639 
Car.'Ot, 577 f* 

Ciarc'Ungiars, 228 

cf tra-^e. Si. I5X. 202 
C - '■■'i d - TO. '.A.' s of, with Rome 

,33':" . Roil '.'.is.. '.- * 159 
Castile, 379 , „ 

Castles, feudal, 243 n. 

Catherine II of Russia, 557 ^ 

m E-'g^'V'-d, 440 n*. 470, 498 
Cr'-' '-'-c Rui' --r;.- -■ . 453 S-. 457 
Catiline, fc75 
Cato, 164, 167 
Cavaignac, General, 659 
Cavaliers, 480 
Cavour, 065 ff. 

Censors, Roman, 139 
Chaei^nea, 109 
Chali3e,a-ns, 26, 27, 3i 
Chalons, 226 

Champs dc Mars, massacre of, 572 
Charlemagne, 232 ff-, 337 IT. 

Charles V. emperor, 3S0, 417, inquisition 
u:idcr, 458 f.; Lutheranism opposed by, 

? of England, 483 iR. SSS 
Charles II of England, 492 ff. 

Charles VI of France, 369 
Charles VII of France, 369 
Charles X of France, 64s 
Charles VI of Hapsburg. 524 
Charles XII of Sweden, 516 f. 
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Charles of Anjou, 287 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 652, 653, 6ss 
Charles Martel, 228. 31 1 
Charter, Great, 356, 358 
Charters, town, in Middle Ages, 329 ff. 
Chateau-Thierry, 850 
Chemistry, industrial, 800 
Child labor, 731 f-. 79i, 792 
China, 807 ff.; Great Wall of, 226; since 
World War, 810, 868, 920 
Choiseul, duke of, 541 
Chosen (Korea), 80S, 809 
Christianity, 215 f., 219 f. 

Christians, persecution of, 216, 769 
Church: organization of, 217 f,; in 13th 
century, 290 ff.; in later Middle Ages, 
387 ff.; revolt against medieval, 417 ff.; 
separation of, from state, in. France, 
708 f. 

Church of England, 641 
Cicero, 175. 192 
Cimbri, 170 
Cinion, 75 

City-states: Sumerian, 47 f.; Greek, 109, 
129 ff. 

Civilization: first empires of, i ff.; 

Augustus’ service to, 194; European, 
spread of, 802 ff. 

Cleisthenes, 

Clemenceau, 858 
Cleopatra, 18 1, 184 

Clergy: in Middle Ages, 277 ff-, 387 ff., 
in England and Central Europe, 4x8 f.; 
in Prance, 551; Civil Constitution of, 
,569 

Chve, Robert, 539 

Cloth industry: m later Middle Ages, 
375; Colbert and, 507; a factor in 
Napoleon’s defeat, 604; revolution in, 
622 

Clovis, 227 
Cluny, 279 
Cnossus, 40 ff. 

Code N a potion, 593, 618 
Colbert. 507 f.. 550 
Colet, John, 400 f., 439 
Collins, Michael, 907 
Colonial rivalries, 819 ff., 825 f. 

Colonies. See Belgium: British Empire; 
France; Germany, Greece; Holland; 
Italy; Spain. i 

Colonization, prior to loth century, 802 f. 
Colosseum, 206 
i'olumbtts, 408 f. 

Comiiia emturiata, 137 
Comitia euriata^ I37 
Camitia tributa, 138 

Commerce: increased ^ crusades, 322; 
in Middle Ages, 324 ff,; foundation of 
English, 629; expansion of, 632; Ger- 
xa,an» 696 f. See also Trade 
Commodus, 198 
Commune of Paris, S74, 703 
Communes, in Middle Ages, 328 f. 
Communism: in Italy, 893; in Germany, 
9X0 t, 9X® 

Compass, 414 

Concordat of 1801, 583 709 

Confederation of the Rhine, 60 x, 607 n 
Confucius, 80S 
Coagio, Belgian, 813 f, 

Co«0«t of Berlin, 773, 825 


Conon, 103 

Conrad of Franconia, 275 
Constantine, 216 
Constantine I, 844 
Constantinople, 217, 227 
See also Istanbul 

Constitution: English, 49S; French, 569, 
571, 591, 660; German, 691 
Constitutional Charter, in France, 612, 
645, 646 

Consuls, Roman, 137, 143, 199 
Continental Congress, 542 
“Continental System” of Napoleon, 
603 ff.. 

Convention, French Constitutional, 576 ff. 

Convents, rise of, 277 

Cook, Captain, 544, 748 

Cooperative societies, 792 

Copernicus, 415 

Corinth, 77, 100, 109 

Com laws, 732 f. 

Cornwallis, 543 
Cort6s, 41 1 
Cotton gin, 625 n 
Council of Clermont, 314 
Council of Five Hundred, 80 
Council of Four, in Peace Conference, 
858 f. 

Council of Ten, in Peace Conference, 85S 
Council of Trent, 453 
Coup d'etat: of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
590 f.; of Louis Napoleon, 662 
Crassus, I73» I77 
Cr#.cy, 367 

Crete: in 'R^amid Age, 40 ff. ; ceded to 
Greece, 77^“^ _ 

Crimean War, 7691 Sardinia in, 666 
Crispi, 714 

Cromwell, Oliver, 489 ff. 

Crusades, 310 ff.; results of, 321 ff. 

Curie, Marie, 799 
Cyrus, 31. 32 
Cyrus the Younger, 102 
Czech, 650 

Czechoslovakia, 860, 886 ff. 

% " » 

Dacians, 195 
Dail Eireann, 907, 908 
Dalmatia, 889 
Dalton, 800 

Danes, in England, 345 
Dante, 397 
Danton, 574, 579 
Danzig, 883 
Dardanelles, 839 
Darius the. Great, 33, 35. 36 
Darius III, 1x1, ii4f. 

Darwin, 797 
David, 29 

Dawes Commission, pi? f. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, 569 
Delian League, 72 ff. 

Democracy: in Athens, 56; progress of, 
^725 ff.. 782 
Demosthenes, 86, 107 f. 

Denmark: and Hanseatic League, 326; 
founded, 5x6; Charles XI I defeats, s 1 7 ; 
Bismarck wars on, 674; government of, 
723; recovers Schleswig, 860 
Descartes, 554 
Diaz, H03 
Dictatorships, 864 
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Diderot, 556 

Diet at Worms, 424 f. 

Dioceses of Diocletian, 213 
Diocletian, 213 f- - 

Disease, study of, 79S t. 

Dissc»^ters. t93 

Divine Riirl't of Kings, 482, 497. 504 

Domesday Book, 349 

DominicnriS. 390 

DoiT.imn, 195 

Draco, 55 

Drake, 409* 44^* 448, 533 
Drama, 59 f*, 80 ff- 
Dual Alliance, 825 
Duma, Russian, 763, 764, 7^5 
Dupleix, 539 ^ 

Duquesne. See Fort Duquesne 
Durer, 406 

Dutch, m America, 532 , 

Dutch Republic, 461. See also Nether- 
lands 


East India Company, British, 479, S39r 
745 . 

Ecclesia, 79 . . -m , .j 

Eccu-r~-c 

:->oo, -::7 . 

A-; ' 

; v:o--'' VC' I. '■'. . 

Economics, 5S<5 . , 

Edict of Nantes, 463, 470 «. 47i ; revoked, 
495 509. 

Edict of Restitution, 467 , . 

Education; in Sparta, , 52 f.,* m Athens. 
84 ff-; iu Hellenistic Age, 125, 127; 
Roman, 140, I50. 205; under Charie- 
magne, 23s f-; after French Revolu- 
tion, 581 . 733 £■; Eiiglish system of, 
733 f.; modern improvements in, 79o 
Edward I, 3^0 f., 39^ 

Edward II, 3^0 f. 

Edward HI, 3^5 f* 

Edward VI, 440 f- 
Edward the Confessor, _ 345 , 

Egypt, 6 if., 40; decline of, 15; Cyrus 
32- Al-xr-dr- v"-\ - _ : : > . : 


d(' .f'lor _j L>’: 

SHj: . II ■ T-Cipc' !." 

state, 903 
Elba, 6X2, 613 

Eliot, Sir John, 483 ff- , ^ . 

Elizabeth, Queen: religious problems of, 
4^4 ff., 449 f.; exoloraiio^s in reign of, 

446 f.; Spain defeated in reign of, 

447 ff.; Irela”d under, 450 f., 736; poor 

' .4es of, 480 f. 

E:'fv Dux -o’ , 5Sd 

E. q.'i. d . , ■t.si. r .c government in, 

.U‘3 )' O' ■ ’hLS in, 344 

France, m -MicxHo Ages, 36s ffd in 
early i6th century, 417, 4^9> 4^0; a 
constitutional ^ morarchy, a76 ff.; 
economic conditic’i of, 1111600, 477 ff-; 
rnbinct system in, 300; allied with Prus- 
SKi, 527,' 53O: a"d Prance, in India, 
539 ff. ; in penod of Fror.ch Revolution, 
§76 i ; loses Anieiican colonies, 541 ff.r 
industrial (-evolution ui, 621 ff. See 
also British Empire; Qreat Britain 
English language, 349 


Entente, Little, 888 f . 

Entente Cordiale, 825 
EpaminOndas, 103, 100 
Ephesus, 120, 202 
Ephors, 53 
Epicureans, 207 
Epicurus, 120 

Erasmus, 401 f*» 4^8» 430, 439 


Eratosthenes, I23 . 

Estates: in Roman Empire, 210; division 
of, in Europe, 783 f- 

ci , \ 342, 371 f., 561, 503 


Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 714. 814 
Etruscans, 70, I34x.^36 
Euclid, 121 ^ 

Euripides, 93 , 

Evolution, theory of, 797 
Exchanges, 790 

Excommunication, 283, 284, 287, 423 

406 ff.; English, 409, 446. 
Portuguese, 408; Spanish, 

400, 4*11 


Fabius Quintus, IS4 L , . , , 

Factory system, in England: labor re- 
forms in, 629 ff., 732, 791; production 
under, 789 f. 

Fairs, in Middle Ages, 325' 

Farming. See Agriculture 
Fascist!. 893 f- 
Fawkes, Guy, 481 
Ferdinand I of Germany, 433 ^ 
Ferdinand II of Germany, 466 f. 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, 639 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 379 L 
Fertile Crescent, 31. T34: urdcr Hani- 
rnurabi, 20; unc*< :■ Ciialcien i^, 27; 

Medes in, 32; .X'exa^der i’'-, 113: 

annexed to Roman. Empire, i<?7 
Feudalism: rise of, 24X ff*J character of, 
7x3 ff.; fr..>*vrr‘^ x *3 ff : lOmmori 
/* - -< ' ' 'v . under, 

243, 262 ff.; causes oi dechne 01, 253 f-, 
310, 322. 335; in early 16th century, 
420 

Fiefs, under feudalism, 24S f, 

Finland, 762, 818, 876 
Fiume, 889 
Flaminius, 154 
Flavian emperors, 194 L 
Florence, 385 f, 

Foch, General, 851 f. 

Fort Duquesne, 555, 537 . 

Forum: in Pompeii, 203; m Rome, 206 
Franco: early medieval, 337 ff»; m later 
Middle Ages, 365 ff-; colonies of, 413, 
538. 503 f., 898; in early r6th cenUirv. 
417, 419, 420; civil wqrs in,_ tf . 
after Thirty Years’ War, 4731 m Seven 
Years' War, 527; and England, 
India, 539 f.; government abuses in, 
522 f.; political divisions of, 569: de- 
feats Prussia, 575. defeated by Eng- 
land, 577; Napoleon s reforms in, 
592 ff.; invasion of, by anti-Napoleon 
allies, 6ix; effects of Napoleon's down- 
fall on, 612 ff.; constitutional charter 
in, 612, 64s, <546; revolt of 1830 m, 
645 ff.; Revolution of 1848 in, 647 ff.; 
Bismarck’s plans against, 67^ f‘» dSa; 
effects of Franco-Gennan War on, 
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703 ff.; separation of church and state 
in, 708 f.; and World War, 825 ff.; 
since World War, 895 ff. See also 
French Empire; French Republic; 
French Revolution; names of rulers 
Franciscans, 390 f. 

Francis I of France, 461 
Francis II of Naples, 667 
Francis Joseph I of Austria, 654 
Franco-Gemian War, 682 ff. 
Franco-Russian alliance, 825 
Frankfurt: parliament of, 655;. Treaty of, 

685 

Franklin, Benjamin, 554 
Pranks, 227 ff. 

Franz Ferdinand, 830 
Frederick, elector-palatine, 466 f. 
Frederick II of Germany, 283, 286 f. 
Frederick III of Germany, 382, 694 
Frederick II of Prussia. See Frederick 
the Great 

Frederick Barbarossa, 281 ff.. 319 
Frederick the Great, 524 ff., 545, 557 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
520 f. 

Frederick William I of Prussia, 521 f. 
Free trade, 732 

French constitutions: of 1791, S7i; of 
1793. SS I ; of 1709, 591 
French Empire: first, 598 ff.; second, 
662 ff. 

French Republic: first, 571 ff.; second, 
649, 658 ff. ; third, 70s ff. See also 
Constitution 

French Revolution: causes of, 549 ff.; 

first, 561 ff.; second, 573 ff- 
Fulton, Robert, 628 

Gaierius, 216 
{talilep, 41 5 
Gallipoli, 839 
Galvani, 554 
Gama, Vasco da, 408 
Gambetta 685 
(Tandhi, 904 
Garibaldi, 667 ff. 

GauRamcla, 113 ff- 
Gauls, 139 f., 177 ff. 

Genghis Khan, 227 

Geography: in Age of Pericles, 87; in 
age of discovery, 406 ff. See also 
Explorations 
Geology, 797 
Greorge III, SOl 

George, Lloyd. See Lloyd George 
German East Africa, 903 
Germanic languages, 297 
Ge^lans, migratiohs of: early, 177, 
to America, 656, 672 n 
German Southwest Africa, 903 
Germaiw: early medieval, 274 ff-» 280 ff., 
2^6 ff., 338; in early i6th centu^. 
417 ff.; in Thirty Years* War, 466 ff.: 
in Napoleon*s defeat, 610 f.; effects of 
Congress of Vienna on, 637; Metter- 
nicma system in, 638 f., 656; revolts of 
18.30 in. 647; revolts of 1848 m, 653; 
unification 671 ff - ; under Bismarck, 
691 ff.; colonies of, 694, 903; plans of, 
in Near East, 779 f.; in World War, 
831: ff.; since World War, 910 ff.; 
reparations payments by, 91 S ff-J m 


League of Nations, 872. See also 
Prussia 

Gilbert, Seymour Parker, 917 
Giolitti, 893 
Giotto, 403 
Girondists, 579 n 
Gladiators, 165 f., 206 
Gladstone, 728, 738 f. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 317, 31S 
Gods: Greek, 45 ff.; m Hellenistic Age, 
130; in reign of Augustus, 19 1 
Gold standard, 790 f. 

Gothic architecture, 304 
Government. See names of nations and 
rulers 

Government of Ireland Act, 907 
Gracchi, 168 ff. 

Granada, 379 

“Grand Remonstrance,” 488 
Grameus, battle of the, iii 
Great Britain; in^ Napoleonic period, 
640 ff.; democratic progress in, 725 ff. ; 
in World War, 832 ff.; since World 
War, 898 ff.; Irish problems of, 906 ff. 
See also British Empire; England 
Great Powers, 824 ff., 858 
Greece; early civilization of, 40 ff., 129; 
religion of, 45 ff., 60 f.; colonial expan- 
sion of, 49 f.; Persian wars of, 63 ff.; 
learning in,^ 84 ff-; hterature of, 89 ff., 
398 f.; architecture in, 93 ff.; Alexander 
conquers, in; Romans conquer, 159; 
modem, 773 f.; in Balkan Wars, 769; 
wars against , Turks, 891 f.; a republic, 
892. See also Alexander; Athens; 
Hellenistic Age; Macedonia; Pelopon- 
nesian War: Philip of Macedon; Sparta 
Green-Ribbon Club, 495 
Gregory VII, Pope, 280 f., 283 
Gregory the Great, 230 
Guilds, 203, 306 f., 330 ff., 373 
Guizot, 647 
Gunpowder, 413, 621 
Gunpowder plot, 481 f. 

Gustavus Adolphus, 468, 516 
Gustavus Vasa, sid 


Habeas Corpus Act, 495 n, 497 
Hamilcar Barca, 153 
Hammurabi, 20, 21, 23 
Hampden, John, 487, 488 
Hannibal, 154 ff, 

Hanover, 677 

Hanseatic League, 32S f-. 382 
Harding, President, 868 
Hargreaves, James, 624 
Harold, King, 346 f. 

Harvesting machinery, 782 
Harvey, William, 477, 555 
Hasdrubal, 156 f. 

Hastings. See Senlac . 

Hawkins, 448, 533 
Hebrews, 28 ff. 

Hecataeus, 

Hector, 44 

Hellenistic Age, 118 ff. 

Helots, Spartan, 75 
Helvetians, 177 

Henry II of England, 339 , 340, 3S0 ff. 
Henry III of England, 3 S 8 
Henry V of England, 369 
Henry Vll of England, 480 
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Henry VIII of England, 439 U 480. 736 
Henry IV of France (or Navarrej, 403 t, 
Henry IV of Germany, 280 f 
Henry the Fowler, 275 
Hn-c.darwr-.. I05 
Hf ,;.-7 h 

llerofV.DD-'. 

i yi 

Hieroglyphics, I5 
Hippocrates of Cos, 88 
History: defined. 

wTitten, 88 f. ; j'v' 

Hittites, 27 f‘ „ 

Hot.nr5«t-^nfens, nSr fr. 

'k-T.' :'':-.ic Pnisv a. 519 f.; refuse 
Sr.,' ■ .-^h ihr-.'-'c, OSx; m l of, 9x0. 
rJuj Frt ch ric’v' WiUiam; Frederick the 
Great f and descendants 
Holbein, 406 . ^ ^ . 

Holland: ini^aded by Louis XIV, ^iq 
colonies of. 53^, 722; in r’’-".'"'.' r 
France, 577; governmc - . , .21 . 

See also Netherlands 
Holstein, 677 ^ „ 

Holy Alliance, 638 it 
Holy Sepulcher, 31S 
Homage, 249 

Home feMe, in Ireland, 739 f*. 996 flf. 
Hong Kong, 752 
Horace, 192 

Hnih'on’s Bav Company, 479 
Hn.ihcs, C-'.arh E., 868 
Hngvicnots. 4O3, 465, 509 
Hundred Yca/^ War, 365 fi-. and France. 
373 f- 

Hungary, 226. 650. 651; Austria con- 
ouers, 654 fd after the World War. 

885 L 

Huns, 226 
Huss, 393. 424 


Iliad f 44, 84 , , 

Index of prohibited books, 454 . 

India: Alexander’s conquests in, 115; 
French and British in, 539 ff*; under 
Great Britain, 746 
Indian Ernpirc, 745 f-, 904 f* 
IndO“Europeans, 31 f., 40 
Irid’dge'’Cr‘S. -'*2 „ . _ 

1 c.n- L- : Francis ^ Bacon 

aids, 476; m England, 621 fi.; in Kus- 
sia, 761; changes wrought by, 782 ff.; 
colonies affected by, 80s- oee also 
Factory system „ . ^ « 

Industry: ancient, 4; Egyptian, o, 40 ££.; 
under Hammurabi, 21; in Cnossus, 
40 ff.; cloth 375. <594. 622; Protes- 
tantism and, 479; restrictions of, bv 
Colbert, 507 L, SSO; ur.de* Frtcor.jj: 
the Great, 530; after Reign or Terror, 
580; under Napoleon III, 663; under 
William II of Germany, 696 revo- 
. lution in, 782 ff.; public ownership of, 
794 

Initiative and referendum, 722 
Innocent III, Pope, 2S3 flf., 387, 389 
Inquisition, 390, 454. 47i 
Insurance, 695 f. 

In tend ants, 465 
Inte.*d'ct, '28.1 

Interregnum ir Germany, 288 


Inventions. las. 4.3 fi-, 784 ff- 
Science 

Investiture, 280 
Ionia, 63 

Ag«, 354! rdigion in. 

Se olSitone’s^ioIj 

£^Sd. 739 fy Asquith', policy toward. 
740; Home Rule for, 739 t.,- 900 m. 
See also Ulster 
Irish Free State. 908 
Irish Parliament, 749. 997. 9°^ 

Iron, 4. 27, 621, 627. 784 
Isabella, Queen, 379 
Islam, 31 1 

Issu^blttllof. III! mosaic of, ICP 

Istanbul 891 f. 

Italian literature, 397 Tinmans 

^'Middle AlelJsTff.; 

against ‘ a 5^" 

volt of 

Sifi^tton-5of7 dfis ff., 

Rome, 670: defeat of, in l^hiopia 
^°SlsmiI), 714: in war with Turkey 
776- African possessions of, f>i5. in 
World^ War, 839 ’^goslavia. 

8S9; since World War, 892 ft, 
izmir, 893 

Jacobin Clubs, 57J f* , * -.c 

James I, 481 ff.; descendants of, 499 
James II, 495 f-, 736 
Tamestown, Va., 533 , 

TaDP* 8i0 ^ ; war of, with Russia, 7SS. 
806' S09; 1-' Entente, 826; in Washmg- 
■U'j-: Arms Conference, 868 n. 

Jena, 601 

Tenner, Edward, 555. 799 ^ 

Jerusalem: under Tmks, 3^3 f-; capture 
of, 318; taken by British, 847 i- 
Jec'uF*'. C 482, 509 

^ ',,^818, S 76; in Poland, 883; 

” ' - t 930. See also Hebrews 

Joan of Arc, 369 

J offre, 835 „ •» » * 

John, of England. 284, 340; Magim 
Carta won from, 556 ff. 

Tohet. 456 

Joseph J1 o' Austria, 557 
JuKuriha, T70 
Julius II, Pope, 288 
Junkers, 672 

J'urv sysrem, in Athens, 80 f. 

Tuiland. S . : 


Kaiser. See William II 
KaldL See Chaldeans 
Kamak, 14 
Karolyi, 885 

Kemal Pasha, gpi f., 919 
Kerensky, 876 f. 

Kiel revolt, 910 

Knights Hospitalers, 319, 321 
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Knights Templar, 319, 321 
Koch, Robert, 7 Q 9 
Koniggratz, 676 
Koran, 31 1 
Korea. See Chosen 
Kornilof, General, 877 
Kossuth, 652 
Kruger, 75 r 
Kun, Bela, 885 

Labor: in iSis, 641 f. ; international laws 
of, 792; government regulation of, 792 
Labor party, British 902 
Lafayette, 567, 574 

Laibach, International Congress of, 643 
Land Purchase Acts, 741 
Langton, 357 
Lassalle, 692 

Latin, medieval, 296 ff., 308^ 397 ff. 

Latin America, S03 f. 

Latvia, 882 
Laud, William, 4S4 
Lausanne, Treaty of, 892 
La Vendee, 577 ' 

Lavoisier, S 54 L 

Law: of Hammurabi, 20 f.; Athenian, 
80 f.; Roman, 205, 209; English com- 
mon, 353 f-; French, 581, 593; German, 
695 f. ; and labor, 792; and women, 796 
League of Nations, 861 ff. ; Germany ad- 
mitted to, 872 
Legion, Roman, 14X 
Legion of Honor, 59s 
Legislation, social and economic, in Eng- 
land, 732 f., 735 
Leg nano, 282 
Leibnitz, von, 554 
Leiden, 460 
Leipzig, 6ii 
Lenin, 877 L, 880 
Leo X, Pope, 288, 423 
Leo the Great, 230 
Leopold II, 8x3 £. 

Lepidus, 183 
Leuctra, 103 f. 

Leu then, 528 
Levant Company, 479 
Liberals, in Parliament, 7^5, 726, 728, 
, 72 p f. 

Liberia, 814 
Liberum Veto, 545 

Libraries: Alexandrian, 12 r, 124, 126; 
ftrst system for, 126; first public, 194; 
Jloman public, 207; in monasteries, 279 
Limitation of Arms, See Washington 
^Arms Conference 
Lion of Lucerne, 574 n 
Lister, Joseph, 798 

Literature: in Hellenistic Age, 12^ ff,; 
in Roman Empire, 207 f.; medieval, 
297: renaissance of, 396 ft.; in Eng- 
land, 476 
Lithuania, 882 
Little Entente, 867, 887 f. 

Livingstone, David, 813 
Livy, 102 

Lloyd George, 729 f., 735, S58, 898 f, 
Lixianio Treaties, 871 f. 

Lollards, 303 

Lombards, 22s n, 220, 230 
Lombardy, 5H9 
Long Parliament, 488 


Long Walls of Athens, 7'^n 103 
Lorraine, 685. See also Alsace-Lorraine 
Louis VI, 338 
Louis IX, 341 
Louis XIII, 464, 466 
Louis Xiy, 494, S04 ff.; in English 
Revolution of 16S8, 496 f. ; economic 
policies of, 507; and Hugfuenots, 509; 
literature under, 509; wars of, 509 ff. ; 
William of Orange defeats, S12; French 
loss from policies of, 539 f. 

Loui-s XV, 5 14, 553 

Louis XVI, 558, 563, 5fi7 L, 57i ff* 

Louis XVIII, 612 ff., 617, 645 
Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon III • 
Louis Philippe, 646, 647 f. 

Loyola, 455 
Ludendorff, 910 
Lugdunura, 202 
“Lusitania,” 840 
Luther, 420 ff., 438 f. 

Lutheranism: recognized, 424; Charles V 
opposes, 430 ff. ; in Augsburg Confes- 
sion, 431; war on, 431. See also 
Luther; Melancthon; Protestantism; 
Reformation, Protestant 
Lutzen, 469 
Luxembourg, 680 w 
Lvov, 876 
Lyell, 797 
Lysandor, 10 1 
I..ysias, 86 


McAdam, 623 

McCormick, Cyrus, 782 

MacDonald, James Ramsey. 902, 903 

Macedonia, 104, 105 ff., 120, 159, 775 f-, 

,, 777 . 779 

Machiavelli. 386 

Mac Mahon, 705 

Madagascar, 815 

Magellan, 409, 812 

Magenta, 666 

Magna Carta, 356, 358 

Magyars, 226, 650, 654, 715 

Manchuria, 755, 808, 809 

Mandates, 861 

Manors, 256 

Mansell, John, 389 

Mantinea, 104 

Manufacturers, English, 478 f., 629 
Map, early, 6x 
Marathon, 64 ff. 

Marco Polo, 384, 407 
Marcus Aurelius, 198 
Marengo, 592 
Maria Theresa, 524 ff. 

Marie Antoinette, 558, 5,72, 573. 579 
Marius, 170 f. 

Marne, 836 f. 

Marquette, 456 
Marston Moor, 489 
Martel. See Charles Martel 
Marx, Karl, 692, 79^1 f* 

Mary, Queen, 442 f. 

Mary Stuart, 449 
Masaryk, 886 
Maurice of Saxony, 432 f. 

Maximilian of Austria, 383 
Maximilian of Mexico, 680 
MazzinI, 651 
Medes, 32 
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Medical science: in Age of Pericles, 87 f.; 
in Alexandria, 123; /eveiOpment ot. 
555; research in., 800 f. 

Medieval culture, 29s ff* Middle 

M^ieW towns: trade development in, 
326 fif.; “robber knights’ and, 327 f., 
win freedom, 328; charters of. 329 i., 
guilds in. 330 ff.; life m, 333 2-; effect 
of, on feudalism, 335 
Melancthon, 431 
Menshevists, 870 
Mesopotamia. See Irak 
Messines Ridge, 846 
Metaurus, I57 

Metiic systeipi 5S1 , 

Metternich. 634 f- 757; 

system of, 643 ff.; downfall of, 652, 6S3 
Metz, 683, 68s 
Mexico, 679 f. 

Michelangelo, 40S. 406 ex . 

Middle Ages: defined, 221; early. 232 ff., 
culture of, 295 ; commerce m, 324 m , 

later, 365 ff.; progress during, 395 A* 
See also Medieval towns 
Milan, sSSf 652 
Miletus, 61, 63 
Miliukov, 876 
Miltiadep, 64 
Minnesingers, 300 
Minstrels, 268 
Mirabeau, 562, 503 
Mith^idates, 174 f* ,, ttt o 
M obilization, m World War, 823 
Mogul Empire, 538 
Mohammedanism, 311 

Moltke, von, 676 

Monarchies, absolute,^ age of, 504 n. 
Monarchy, constitutional, in England, 
476 ff. . 

Monasteries, 277, 440 
Mongolia, 807 

Mongols, invasions of, 225 11. 

Monroe Doctrine, 644, 6S0 
Mons, 841 f. 

Montenegro, 77 o, 77 if S89 
Montfort, Simon de, 3S8 
More, Sir Thomas, 401 
Morocco, 898, 919 
Morse, Samuel, 787 

Mosaics, 129 ^ p 

Moscow, 755; Napoleon s retreat, 008 f. 
Mummies, 14 , . . « 

Municipal ownership, in urerniany, 090 

Murat, 61 1 

Murillo, 406 

Muscovy Company, 479 

Music, in Greece, 59 

Mussolini, 894 f. 

Mycale, 69 
Mycenean Age, 40 ff. 


Nantes. See Edict of Nantes 
Naples: in alliance against Prance, 577i 
revolts in, 643, 652, 667; Garibaldi 
conquers, 668 

Napoleon III : claims of, to French 
throne, 660 ff.; France under, 662 ff., 
and Cavour, 666 £,; violates Monroe 
Doctrine, 680; defeat of, 683 


Napoleon Bonaparte: detends Constitu- 
tional Convention, 583; rise of. 586 ft,; 
campaigns of, 587 ff., dictatorship of. 
«;oo 502 f., dictates constitution, S9i, 
rebuilds France, 592 ff.; defeated on the 
sea. 598 ff.; victories^ of. 502, 6or f.; 
“continental system of, 603 fi-; re- 
treat of. from Moscow, 608 f, downfall 
of, 6 lo ff-; returns from Elba. 613 f , 
at Waterloo, 616 f ; final defeat and 
banishment of, 617 ff- 

Natfmaal Assembly, French, 563, s67 ff., 
70s 

National Insurance Act, 735 
Navies, European, 823 f. 

Navy: Athenian, 66, 72, 81 f. , Persian, 
destroyed, iii, II3; Carthaginian, IS3 
Nebuchadnezzar, 31 
Necker, 558 

Nelson, Admiral, ^0 i, - cv 

Netherlands, 457 ff«; Spanish, 510. See 
also Holland 
Newfoundland, 748 
Newton, Isaac, 554 - 

New Zealand, 544. 812, 909 t; govern- 
ment of, 749 f- 
Ney, Marshal, 618 
Nicholas I, 758 , „ . 

Nicholas II, 761 f., 876 
Nihilists, 760 

Nineveh, 26, 113 - -rx j 1 a 

Nobility: Greek, 49, 55; 111 Feudal Age, 
262 ff. 

Nonconformists, 493 „ . 

Norman conquest, 345 ff*. results ot, 
348 ff. 

Northmen, 239, 241 
Norway, 516, 638, 724 
Nova Scotia, 534 
Numidians, IS9 


Obelisks, 14 „ , * 

Octavius, 183, 184. See also Augustus 
Caesar 

Odyssey t 44, 84 . 

Old Age Pensions; in England, 735; m 
Ireland, 74 1 „ ^ ^ 

Old Regime: in France, 549 f.. 567. 572, 
618; m Spam, 639, m Russia, 761, 874 
Olympic games, 57 
Oracles, 47 

Orange Free State, 751 

Oratory, 86 . . ^ 

Orient, ancient: civilization in, 6 ff.; 


progress in, 37 
Orlando, 858 
Orldans, 369 
Ostracism, 56 


Ostrogoths, 225 n 
Otto IV, 283, 284 
Otto the Great, 226, 275 f. 
Ottoman Empire, 891 f. 
Ottoman Turks* 227, f- 
Ovid, 192 
Owen, Robert, 793 
Oxford reformers, 400 


Painting, 129, 403 ff. 

Palestine: under Great Britain, 752, 891, 
903, 920; World War and, 847 n* 855 
Pantheon, 206 
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Papal power, 217, 22c f., 277 ff., 28S, 
293 f.. 391 ff*. 686 f , 709 
Papyrus, 2, 7, 30 
Parchment, 2 
Paris, Matthew, 389 

Paris,_6ii, 68s; treaties of, 539, 612, 617; 

University of, 306 
Parlement of Pans, 558 
Parliament: compared with Estates- 
General, 371 £•; Model, 3^0 f. ; Long, 
488; in 1688, 497 f. ; reform of, 726 ff. 
See also names of English rulers 
Parmenio, iii, 114 
Parnell, 739 
Parthenon, 95 . 97 
Parthians, I 97 
Pasteur, 799 

Peace Conference of Versailles, 858 
Peace treaties, after World War, 859 ff, 
Peary, 800 

Peasants: Roman, 162; in Feudal Age, 
257 ff.; French, 367, 373 f., 420, 427, 
50S, 567; English, 368 f., 375, 420, 477; 
German, 420, 427 f.; Irish, 736 fC.; 
Russian, 7S9 f- 
Peel, Sir Robert, 733 
Peloponnesian League, 53 f-, 100 
Peloponnesian War, 89, 99 fl. 

Peiicles, 76, 77. 7jS. 100 
Pericles, Age of,-^78 ff. 

Perry, 811 
Persepolis?"'iiS 

Persia: at war with Greece, 63 ff. ; modern, 
807, 920 

Persian Empire, 32 ff., iii ff. 

Peter the Great, 517 ff. 

Peter the Hermit, 316 
Petition of Right, 484 
Petrarch, 397 
Petroleum, 785 
Pharaohs, rule of, 7 ff. 

Pharnaces, 181 

Pharsalus, 18 1 

Pheidippides, 64 n 

Philanthropy, modern, 795 

Philip 11 of Prance, 319. 339 f- 

Philip IV of France, 341 f., 391 

Philip 11 oi Spain, 380, 433, 445 ff., 457 ff. 

Philip of Macedon, 86, 106 ff. 

Philippi, 183 
Philippine Islands, 812 
Philosophy: Athenian schools of, 120; in 
Rome, 207 

Phoenicians, s, 27, 28 
Phydias, 95 
Physics, 4x4 
Pilsudski, Marshal, 884 
Pindar, iii 
Pepin, 228 
Pepin, II, 229 
Pi&?,:tratus, 56 
Pitt, 535 ff. 

Pius IX, Pope. 652 
Pimrro, 411 
Plassey, 539 

Plataea, 64; brttlc of, 69 
Plato, 87 I 
Plautus, 164 
Pliny the Eld^.r, 207 
Poetrt* medieval, 300 
Poitiens, 367 ; 


Poland: Charles XII defeats, Si7; parti- 
tions^ of, 544 ff., 636, 637 £., 817; 
Russian,^ crushed, 647; Sobieski of, 
saves Vienna, 767; independence of, 
860, 876, 882 ff,; signs treaty with 
Germany, 871 

Political parties; in England, 494 f.; in 
Germany, 912 
Political .science, 556 
Polo, Marco, 384, 407 
Polyglot Bible, 380 
Pompeii, 195, 202 f. 

Pompey, 173. I 74 L. I 77 , 180 ff. 

Ponce de Leon, 41 1 
Poor laws, Elizabethan, 477 
Popes. See Papal power; Boniface VIII ; 
Gregory VII; Innocent III; Julius II; 
Leo X; Pius IX; Urban II 
Popish plot, 494 
Port Arthur, 809 

Portugal: colonies of, 532, 813, 815; in 
alliance against Prance, S77; Napoleon 
seizes, 604; in 19th century, 720 
Praetorian Guard, 188 
Praetors, 138 
Praxiteles, 127 
Prefectures, 145, 213 
Prehistoric man, i ff. 

Printing, 413 f. 

Printing press, 621, 626 
Protective tariff, in Germany, 693 f. 
Protestantism: how named, 431; Luther 
and, 420 ff.; Calvin and, 437 ff.; early 
leaders of, 393; countries won by, 470. 
See also Cromwell; Elizabeth; Henry 
VIII; Puritans: Reformation, Protes- 
tant . 

Protestant revolt. See Reformation, 
Protestant 

Prussia: rise of, 519 ff.; under Frederick 
the Great, 524 ff-. 545 f.; in alliances 
with England. 527, 536, 577 ; France 
defeats, S75. 6or, 607 f.; power of, 
671 ff., 677 f., 687, 699 f. 

Publicans, 16 1 f. 

Punic wars: causes of, 151 f.; first, 153 f.; 
second, IS4 ff.; third, rs 9 ; effects of, 
159 ff. 

Puritans, 479, 480, 481, 534 
Pym, John, 488 
Pyramid Age, 7 ff., 40 ff. 

Pyrrhus, 140 
Pythagoras, 61 

Quadruple Alliance, 638 

e uaestors, 139, 199 
uebec taken by English, 538 
Quesnay, 556 
Quintillian, 207 

Radium, 800 
Railroads, 627 f. 

Raleigh, 533 
Raphael, 405 

Raymond of Toulouse, 317 
“Red Sunday," 763 
Reform Bills, British, 726 ff. 
Reformation, Catholic, 453 ff. 
Reformation, Protestant: Great Councils 
and, 303 f.; humanism and, 402 f,; 
conditions leading to, 417 ff.; in Ger- 
many, 420 ff.; in Switzerland, 436 ff.; 



ill 

in British Isles. 435 S.-. in Scotl^ 

ft. 

Reic'hsrat, 921 

Reichstag, 691 f„ 91 1 
Reign of Terror, 57^ «- 

Relief paid by vassal, 250 

Religion: Egyptian, 15: Hebrew. 30, 31, 
of Modes and Persians, 32, OrreeK, 
% I : 60 t\ under Augustus, I9 1 ; 
feman, 207; in France, under Napo- 
leon, 593 n ^ 

Religious freedom, 49o» , 

Religious wars, era of, 457 E*; results o., 

470 ff. 

Rembrandt, 406 . in 

Renaissance, 395 

400 ff.; of Art, 403 ff. ; inventions of , 4^3 
Reparatons f'ommissiOT, , 

Rei>r'-^enc';^tion f f the People Aci, 729 

RcmM*! u-’of Fi'ancv'. See French Republic 

Ri;\iv'il o: I-.: ' 390 

R“Vol uin ni : , < ' : - _ ' ■> ■; ‘ - 1 'h 

:d A ^-'r .\s, 64s Russian,' 
■' Is-' ' .T-r. ;h., 774f‘ See also 

i;--:, i Rm' ' ■ ■ ■ - 

Re voiutionarj'' T nounai, 578 
Revolutions: of 1830, 64s ff*! of 1848, 
647 ff- 
Rhodes, 120 

Rhodes, Cecil, 751, 814 ^ ^ 

Richard I of England (Lion-Hearted), 
319, 339. 355 
Richelieu, 464 f. 

Riff, rising in, 919 , 

Rights of Man, Declaration of the. 509 
Roads: Roinan, 146; McAdam, 613; 

French, under Napoleon ill, 063 
Robespierre, 577, 579 f- 

Rolan4, Song of, 299 ^ 

Romance languages, 296 
Romances, medieval. 299 
Roman Empire: under Augustus, 188 g.; 
under successors of Augustus, 194 £. ; 
in first two centuries ad., i 99 if*; 
decline ©f, 209 ff- , A o 

Rotnaa Quesf-ion. sttdemcnt of, S9-> 
Ro-r.aresquc a:xan:cc'"urc, 103 f. 
Ron'.ima, Sr 8, 890- ricleoe" deuce of, 

770, 7"T : since 1S7S, 773, dfleaued in 
World 'War, 843; lands given to, 860; 
in Little Entente, 867, 887 
Rome: founding of, I34 ff-i Etruscan 
influence on, 136; early, government 
of, X37 fif*. r44 160 ff.r, wins control 

of Italy, 139 L; army of, 14 r n.; early, 
life in, 146 ff., x 62 ff,; Punic wars of, 
153 ff.; enects of conquests of, 159 g*; 
revolutionary ^straggles in, 167 ff.; 
becomes empire, 182; annexed to 
Italy, 670. See also Roman Empire 
Rossbach, 528 
Roundheads, 489 
Rousseau, 556 £. 

Royal Society, S55 
Rubens, 406 

Rubicon, Caesar crosses, rSo 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 381 

Ruhr Valley, occupation of, 897 f*. 914, 

917 


the index 


Rumelia, Eastern, 773 

'-.y Tata«. 227 ; early 


c id dooVdoi. doi; dot?, 6 o«7;' 

ev.'i-nsn (A 755 806 f.; progress 04 , 

since 1813. 757 fl.; revolution of W5-6 
in, 761 0., B74; alliances, 824 £., 
and World War. 831 0. ; revolution of 
1917 in, 846 f*. 875 
many makes peace with, 8 48 r., 8 78 
Russo-Japanese War. 755. 806, 809 
Russo-Turkish War, 770 0. 

Rutlienians, in Poland, 883 

Saar Basin, 896 . 

c... iggratz 

:v • • . . massacre of, 463 

^ . ' ' . , 853 

Salad in, 3^9 

0.1 fyQ 

S‘ > , • ' ty 771 

f.' - defeat, 575? reforms 

in, 652; in Crimean War, 665 f-, 
and Austria, 666 £. also \ ictor 

Emmanuel 
Satraps, 33 
Saxons, 225, 232 
Schism, the Great, 392 
Schleswig, 860 , 

Sclileswig-Holstein, 074* 077 
Schoolmen, 30S ^ 

Schools: medieval, 306 S.; under Napo- 


leon, 594; public, 796 
Schwartz, Pnar, 413 ^ 


Schwartz, Pnar, 413 - 
Science: discoveries m, 61, 87, 4^3 rr.; 
economic, 5Sb L, 791 f*; modern prog- 
ress in, SSS. 79d 0* See cho hacifiry 
— ^trr- : 7 - ■ - ‘ IV .''i' ^ ^ 

p; , I 59, I , 

. I ' . . ‘ - E : an! • .'-''t - 

m, 449, 4§7 , 

Sculpture: in. Hellenist! >4 ^ ^ 

Renaissance, 403 

Security Treaties of Loc r* . f 

Sedan, 683 

Seleucus, iiS, 119 

Semitic race, 20 

Seneca, 207 

Senlac, 346 f. 

Sepoys, S3P ^ . 

Serbia: in Russo-Turkif ; 'V..r , r' : 4 

since 1878, 773. 774 L, 

Wars, 777 ffj ^o^ld 
838; since World W. “fv,. 

Serfs: in Feudal Age, t,, i ^ ; t! v 

759 f. Ses also Pea: 

Seven Weeks’ War, 67; 

Seven Years’ War, 52; P, 

S35, 746; in India, 

539 f. ^ . 

Severus, Septimus, 209 
Sevres, Treaty of, 863. =^*9^ 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 494 | 

Shakespeare, 476 ' ’ 

Sheep raising in Engla ; , 

“Ship money,’* 486 
Sicily, 100, 667 
Sieges of castles, 243^ 

Sieyfe, 590 I 
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Silesia. 524. 883 
Simony, 2S0 
Sinn Fein revolt, 906 
Slaves, Roman, 163 
Slavs, 225, 651, 817 f. 

Smith, Adam, 556 
Smuts, 90s 
Smyrna See Izmir 
Sobieski, 767 
Social ContracU The, SS7 
Social Democrats; in Germany, 692, 
698 ff.; in Austria, 717 
Socialism, 793 f.; m France, 648, 658 f., 
710; in Germany, 692 f., 910; in Italy, 
7 13 1 in Belgium, 721 
Socialist political parties, 794 
Socrates, 86 f. 

Solferino, 666 
Solomon, 29 
Solon, 55 

Somme, battles of the, S43 
Song of Roland, 299 
Sophists, 8s t 
Sophocles, 93 
Sorbonne, 308 

South Africa, 739 ff-. 813, 814, 90s f- 
Soviet government, 878 
Soviet Russia, 848 f., 874 ff. 

Spain: colonies of, 41 1 f., 419. 44*5, 644, 
719, 802, 815; in early 16th century, 
417 ff.; and England, 446 ff.; and 
Netherlands, 457 ff-; decline of, 471; 
in alliance against France, 5771. Napo- 
leon and, 604, 606, 6n ; revolts in, 643; 
in 19th century, 719 f- 
Spanish Succession, War of the, 513 
Sparta: rise of, 51 ff.; in Persian wars, 60; 
jealous of Athens, 71, 72; supremacy 
of, 102 f.; downfall of, 104 
Sphinxes, 14 
Spinning, 622, 624 f. 

Squires: medieval, 27 t f.; country, 479 f- 

Stamford Bridge, 34b 

Stamp Act, 542 

Stanley, Henry M., 813 

Steamboat, 628, 786 

Steam engine, 626 

Stein, Baron von, 607 

Stinnes. Hugo. 913 

Stoics, 00, 207 

Stone Age, 2 f. 

Strafford, Lord. See Wentworth 

Submarines, 787, B24, 840, 844, 848 

Suetonius, 207 

Suea Canal, 12, 35 

Suez Canal Zone, 815, 964 

Sulla, 172, 17 $ 

Sumerians, 16 ff. 

Sun, Yat-sen, 810 
Susa, 115 

‘Sweden: rise of, 516 f.; m Seven Years' 
War, S27; in 19th century, 724 
Switzerland; government of, 43d, 722; 

and Reformation, 437 f- 
Syria: Napoleon in, 590; under France, 
891, .98, 920 

Tacit! „ 207 

Tallyrmd, S90, 612, 63s f. 

Tanks, in World War, 852 f. 

Tarentum, 140, isd 

Tariff, protective, ia Germany, 693 f. 


Tasmania, 748 f. 

Tatars, 226 £. ' 

Taxation: under Pharaohs, <y ilfider 
Solomon, 29 f.; under Augustus, 189; 
in Middle Ages, 250 f. ; for papacy, 294; 
in France, 3.41 f-, 374, 507, S5i, §97; 
in Great Britain, 358, 362 1, 486 f., 
900; in Italy, 713, 714, for military 
purposes, 824; in Czechoslovakia, 889; 
in Germany, 897, 91 S. 9^7 
Temples, Greek, 60, 93 f . 

Tennis Court, Oath of the, 563 

Terence, 164 

Test Act, 495 n 

Tetzel, 421 

Thales of Miletus, 61 

Theaters, Greek, 60 

Thebes, 103 f. 

Themistocles, 66 , 68 , 72, 75 
Theodoric, 22s m 
T hermopylae, 67 f. 

Thetes, S5 

Thiers, Prance undei, 685, 703 f. 

Thirty Years* War, 466 ff.; results of, 
472 f. 

Thrace, 891 

Thucydides, 89 

Thutmose HI, 12 

Tiberius Caesar, 194 

Tiber River, 13S 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 603, 606, 607 

Titus, son of Vespasian, 194 

Togo, 898, 903 

Toleration Act, 498 

Tories, 494, 495, 500, 726; become Con- 
servatives, 725 
Tournaments, 269 f- 
Tours, 228. 31 1 

Towns, medieval. See Medieval towns 
Trade: Athenian, 82 f.; Carthaginian, 
151; Roman, 162, 204; Mediterranean, 
322, 406 ff.; in Middle Ages, 3331 iu 
i 6 th century, 419; English, 479, 5^9 f-, 
S41 f., 603 i; colonial, 80S’, Asiatic, 
808, 811; African, 815; European, post 
World War, 901, 916. See also Com- 
merce 

Trade routes, oriental, 407 
Trade unions, 791 f* 

Trafalgar, 599 £• 

Traian, conquests of, 195 f- 
Transportation, 627 f., 783 , 786 f. 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, 7 di, 807 
Transvaal, 750 
Transylvania, 890 
Trentmo, 863 

Tribunal, Revolutionary, 578 
Tribunes, 138 
Trieste, 860 

Triple Alliance, 689, 825 
Triple Entente, 826 f. 

Tripoli, 776, 8 1 5, 919 
Triumvirate; first, 177; second, 183 
Troppau, International Congress of, 643 
Trotsky, 877 f-, 880 
Troy, fall of, 43, 44 f. 

“Truce of God,” 252 f. 

Trusts, 790; in Germany, 913 
Tudors, 480 ^ 

Tunis, 9x0 
Tu-raot, 5S6, ss8 

Turkey; Greeks freed from, 64s-/ govern- 
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)lu.tion in (ipoS), 
,11 wars, .775 
; tc-ritory, 

:a:v, 86'^; Greeks 
:icer Treat v of 

Minor by, 227 , 


‘ : I ' . ■ ; ' i War, S45 ff-; in 

^ * ; and disarma^ 

T ; 205; medieval, 

I; f ji ’ • , < 306; of Paris, 

> . * ' 07; of Witten- 

) . , - ' in, 460 

I %, 

V ' 

i , , . ; r M ’ Treaty of, 513, 


V . 

V . , 8 

V..?-' . ; 

V„ 

V. .Tv: T 

Vr.,F 

■Vv: ‘V / > 

" “Vf 
Vt 
Vc 

Ve*. ■, ,, 4.09; merchant 

'z " . Austria, 653, 

„ v'/U 

Vercingetorix, 178 

Verdun: treaty at (843 a.d.), 238; in 
World War, 846 ff. 

Versailles: Treaty of (1783), 543; during 
French Revolution, 562, 568; Peace 
Treaty at, 859 ff-, 871, 9i5 
Vespasian, 194 
Vesuvius, 19s, 202 
VicarSj Roman, 213 
Victoria, Queen, 746 
Victor Emmanuel, 669, 670, 686 
Vienna, Congress of, 634 ff. 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 482 

Vimy Ridge, 852 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 405 

Virgil, 192 

Visigoths, 223, 379 

Vogelweide, Wither von der, 300 

Volta, S54 

Voltaire, 532, 555 f. 

Waldenses, 389 
IVallenstein, 467 fE. 


Walpole. Robert, 500 ^ 

War of the Austrian Succession, 524 f., 


535 

War of the Spanish Succession, 513 
■^-ars: of the Roses, 372; religious, 457 ff.: 
i8th century, 523 ff..' following World 
War, S67 f. See also names of rulers 
and generals 
Wartburg castle, 426, 638 
Washington. Georgy 535. 543 
Washington Arms Conference, 868 ff. 
Waterloo, 616 f. 

Watt, Janies, 626 
Wealth of Nations, The, 556 
Weaving, 622, 624 f. 

Wellington, Duke of, 606, 614 ft. 
Wentworth, 484, 48 S 
Wessex, 344 ^ ^ 

Westphalia, Treaty of, 469, 470, si <5 
Whiers. aqa f.. 500* 726; become Liberals. 


, E’*. " 

V\- r 1 ■ .>- ...” , 6.3, 687 

ViT.'-' - 694 ff. ; over- 
thrown, 910 

William of Noimandy (the Conqueror), 
346 ff. 

William of Orange, 512. See also Wil- 
liam and Mary 

William the Silent, 459 ff. 

William and MaiT. 49^ 

Wilson, President Woodrow, 84s, 858, 892 

Witte, 7 di 

Wolfe, General, 537 f. 

Woman suffrage, 729. 706, BBS, 903, 910 

Women: in ancient civilizations, 21; 
Athenian, 84; Roman, 148; under 
Napoleon, S 9 S; laboring, in England, 
732 

World War: causes of, 817 ff.; outbreak 
of, 830 ff.; events of, 835 ff.; Peace 
Conference problems after, 857 ff.; 
effects of, 863 ff. 

Writing: earliest, i f., 4 f.; Babylonian, 
5, 20, 36; Sumerian, I7; Assyrian, 24; 
Hittite, 27; Aramaic. 28, 30; Persian 
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